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ANEW  line  was  thus  raised  to  the  throne  of  England.     It  was 
only  indirectly  that  the  new  King  rejiresented  the  House  of 
Lancaster.     On  his  father's  side  he  was  sprun"  from  the    „,. 

■1  p  Character  of  the 

second  marriage  of  the  wife  of  Henry  V.,  on  his  niotlier's  reign,  that  of 
side  from  the  illegitimate  family  of  John  of  Gaunt,  which  ""^  "simper, 
had  been  expressly  excluded  from  the  throne.  ^  In  the  lack  of  any 
other  leader,  however,  he  had  been  accepted  as  head  of  the  Lancas- 
1  The  exception  does  not  occur  in  the  patent  of  Legitimation  in  the  Rolls  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  is  added  in  the  patent  confirming  the  grant  to  John  Beaufort,  Earl  of 
Somerset,  1407. 
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trians,  but  it  was  really  a  coalition  between  the  Yorkists  and  Lancas- 
trians which  secured  hiTn  his  elevation.  Richard  had  so  shocked  the 
feelings  even  of  his  own  party,  that  they  had  been  willing,  s&  we  have 
seen,  to  waive  their  old  antipathies,  and  to  assist  Henry,  provided 
ahvays  that  he  manied  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  York.  The  new 
King  therefore  found  some  diihculty  in  stating  on  what  grounds  he 
claimed  the  throne.  Lancastrian  in  feeling,  but  not  purely  Lancas- 
crian  in  blood,  and  dependent  upon  the  support  of  Yorkists,  he  could 
allege  no  hereditary  claim, — to  allege  conquest,  which  seemed  the 
other  alternative,  could  not  but  be  irritating  to  a  proud  nation  like 
the  English.  Nor  indeed  would  it  have  represented  the  fact.  It 
would  have  been  ridiculous  to  allege  that  the  kingdom  had  been 
conquered  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  when  the  advantage  had  been 
secured  chiefly  by  the  accidental  death  of  his  rival.  In  fact,  as  he 
himself  knew,  he  was  accepted  by  the  nation  because  they  were 
wearied  out  of  bloodshed,  and  because  there  seemed  some  chance  that 
the  great  national  feud  might  be  healed  by  his  accession.  He  ocn- 
sequently  had  himseK  declared  King  by  the  Parliament,  which, 
though  it  was  in  fact  subservient  to  the  ruling  power,  retained  much 
of  the  authority  derived  from  its  former  greatness,  and  still  presum- 
ably expressed  the  national  wishes.  The  example  thus  set  by  Henry 
was  followed  by  his  successors,  who,  arbitrary  though  they  were, 
preferred  to  give  to  their  usurpationfl  the  sanction  of  what  still 
professed  to  be  the  representation  of  the  nation.  None  the  less 
was  his  reign  the  reign  of  an  usurper,  the  reign  of  one  anxious 
to  establish  his  djmasty,  and  working  for  that  end  without  much 
regard  for  the  national  honour.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  he  imder- 
stood  well  the  nature  of  the  crisis,  and  the  opportunity  which  was 
offered  him  f  Jr  establishing  a  strong  monarchy  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
old  nobUity  of  England,  which  had  been  almost  exterminated  during 
the  late  wars.  We  find  him  therefore  determined  and  cruel  in  the 
suppression  and  punishment  of  all  insurrections  on  the  part  of  any 
who  could  be  dangerous  to  his  dynasty  ; — avaricious  and  grasping, 
even  violently  and  illegally  so  when  he  found  himself  strong  enough, 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  money,  though  probably  he  liked  that 
well  enough,  but  because  he  knew  what  strength  lay  in  the  possession 
of  large  treasures,  and  because  he  saw  that  it  might  free  him  from 
the  necessity  of  frequent  Parliaments  ; — determined  to  maintain  order, 
and  for  that  purpose,  and  as  an  additional  support  to  the  central 
authority,  establishing  his  Court  of  the  Star  Chamber.  In  Ms  rela- 
tions with  foreign  countries,  we   see  him  risking  little  for  mere 
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honour,  but  aecuxing  some  aolid  advantages  by  those  forma  of  intrigue 
which,  arising  in  Italy,  were  gradually  growing  into  that  art  of  diplo- 
macy which  is  so  distinguishing  a  mark  of  modern  European  his- 
tory ;  while  his  domestic  policy  was  directed  chiefly  to  depress 
still  further  the  already  broken  nobility,  while  surrounding  hLmselt 
with  new-made  men  who  depended  for  their  importance  on  Court 
favour. 

His  reign  is  in  fact  the  completion  of  an  entire  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  monarchy  which  was  begun  by  Edward  IV,  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^ 
The  constitutional  growth  of  the  nation,  which  had  been  character  of 
advancing  with  rapid  strides  since  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  *  »»"*'<=  ?• 
was  checked.  In  the  place  of  national  or  feudal  monarchy  there  had 
arisen  a  monarchy  personal  and  nearly  absolute ;  and  many  of  the 
abuses  of  royalty  already  removed  (such  as  the  exaggerated  power  of 
the  Privy  CovmcH  and  the  use  of  arbitrary  taxation  under  the  fonn 
of  benevolences)  began  to  reappear.  At  the  close  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  there  was  no  class  of  sufficient  importance  to  withstand  the 
power  of  royalty ;  the  intermediate  classes  had  disappeared.  The 
King  stood  face  to  face  with  the  commonalty  ;  and  that  commonalty 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  powerful  to  act  as  a  check  upon  its  rival. 
The  constitutional  growth  of  England  had  depended  upon  the  union 
of  all  classes.  Church,  Barons,  and  Commons.  But  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  had  destroyed  the  old  nobility.  That  great  war  had  been  in 
its  character  a  faction  fight  among  the  nobles  themselves ;  it  had 
scarcely  touched  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  The  processes  of  law  went 
on  as  usual ;  industry  continued,  trade  improved,  wealth  increased. 
But  the  two  great  factions  mutually  destroyed  each  other ;  at  the 
close  of  that  war  there  were  scarcely  any  of  the  great  families  left. 
The  Church  had  been  unaffected  by  the  war.  Its  wealth  was  un- 
touched. But  by  the  signs  of  the  coming  Reformation  given  by 
Wicliife  and  his  followers,  and  by  the  threatening  attitude  more 
than  once  ass\xmed  by  the  Commons,  it  had  been  completely  terrified. 
To  uphold  its  position  it  was  ready  to  cling  to  any  support.  The 
strongest  support  was  the  Crown.  All  its  influence  was  therefore 
withdrawn  from  the  nation,  and  tkrown  on  the  side  of  the  King ; 
and  from  among  its  numbers,  till  the  time  of  CromweU  and  the  Re- 
formation, the  ablest  ministers  of  the  new  monarchy  were  drawn.  It 
might  be  supposed,  that  with  the  undoubted  growth  in  wealth  and 
importance  of  the  gentry  and  higher  commons,  that  class  would  have 
been  in  a  position  to  act  the  part  which  the  baronial  party  had 
hitherto  taken.     But  several  causes  prevented  the  House  of  Commons 
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trom  acting  with,  independence.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the 
franchise  had  been  narrowed.  Till  that  time  all  freeholders  had  had 
the  right  of  voting.  The  right  was  then  confined  to  freeholders  with 
the  qualification  of  forty  shillings.  This  at  once  brought  the  repre- 
sentation under  the  influence  of  the  greater  landowners  and  of  the 
Crown.  For  party  purposes  this  influence  had  been  unscrupulously 
used.  The  representation  was  constantly  tampered  with.  It  is  thus 
we  find  again  and  again  the  Parliament  ready  to  subserve  the  objects 
of  the  party,  and,  instead  cl'  acting  independently,  merely  sanctioning 
and  registering  the  will  of  those  who  were  at  the  moment  masters  of 
the  Government.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Puritans,  until 
England  had  again  felt  under  Elizabeth  the  impulse  of  national 
feeling,  that  the  gentry  found  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to  step 
forward  into  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  destruction  of  the  baronage. 
This  new  position  they  asserted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  finally  made  good  in  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  Thus,  in  the  general  depression  of  aU  classes, 
the  monarchy  was  enabled  to  assume  that  personal  character  which 
it  wore  during  the  reigns  ol  the  Tudor  Kings. 

The  first  acts  of  Henry's  reign  were  directed  against  the  Yorkists. 
Edward,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cla- 

Measures  for  i    •        i        rr^  j       n  t 

the  repression  reuce,  was  unpnsoned  in  the  Tower,  and  all  grants  of 
of  the  Yorkist..  Qrown  lauds  inade  siuce  1454  were  recalled,— these  of 
course  having  been  chiefly  given  to  followers  of  the  House  of  York. 
Nor  was  Henry's  dislike  for  the  excluded  House  groundless.  In  1486 
there  was  an  unsuccessful  rising  under  Lord  Lovel  and  the  Stafi'ords, 
and  the  following  year  took  place  the  great  imposture  of  Lambert 
Siinnel.  This  young  man,  trained  no  doubt  by  some  one  of  more 
influence  behind  the  scenes,  took  advantage  of  the  popularity  which 
Richard,  the  great  Diike  of  York,  had  secured  for  himseK  and  his 
Lambert  simneL  family  duriug  his  govemmeut  in  Ireland.  Personating 
i**'-  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  he  betook  himself  to  Dublin, 

where  he  gained  the  complete  support  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  the 
Lord  Deputy.  Being  joined  by  Lord  Lovel,  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
himself  connected  with  the  royal  family,  and  by  an  army  of  2O00 
men  from  Flanders  under  Martin  Schwartz,  he  landed  in  Lancashire, 
and  pushing  forwards  across  England  towards  Newark,  fell  in  with 
the  King's  forces  at  Stoke  in  Nottinghamshire  (June  10),  where  his 
troops  were  entirely  routed.  Lincoln,  Martin  Schwartz,  and  others, 
lost  their  lives  in  the  battle.  Lord  Lovel  escaped.  His  body  was 
discovered  some  centuries  later  in  a  secret  chamber  of  one  of  hia 
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residences,  where  he  had  apparfintly  taken  refu;^?  and  been  forgotten. 
Simnel  became  a  servant  in  fck*  K><yal  household. 

Alarmed  perhaps  by  this  sign  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Yorkists, 
Henry  at  length  suffered  Elizabeth  of  York  to  be  crowBed.  It  would 
seem  from  his  delay  that  he  was  especially  desirous  of  not  in  any 
sense  reigning  in  right  of  his  Avife.  But  while  thus  in  some  degree 
softening  the  Yorkist  opposition,  he  used  the  most  stringent  means 
to  repress  the  party,  and  a  BUI  of  Attainder  was  passed,  including 
almost  every  important  man  who  had  been  engaged  in  Simnel's 
insurrection.  Moreover,  to  prevent  the  illegal  habit  of  maintenance, 
which  rendered  unexpected  insurrections  very  easy  by  placing  a  band 
of  liveried  adherents  at  once  at  the  disposal  of  any  discontented 
lord,  a  special  court  was  established  (subsequently  known  as  the  Court 
of  the  Star  Chamber),  having  for  its  object  the  suppression  of  this  insti- 
tution, and  which,  consisting  as  it  did  of  some  of  the  chief  members  of 
the  Council,  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  judges,  was  enabled  to 
reach  those  powerful  nobles  whom  the  weaker  arm  of  the  regular  Law 
Courts  might  have  been  unable  to  touch.  It  is  plain  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  Court,  though  perhaps  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order,  considerably  increased  the  power  oi  the  central  authority. 

The  expedients  of  the  defeated  party  were  however  by  no  means 
exhausted.  Claimants  to  the  throne  were  so  numerous  pertin  warbeck 
that  the  explosion  of  one  imposture  only  made  way  for  ^'^°^^**^*'* 
another.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ye£ir  1492,  a  person,  i*»2. 
purporting  to  be  the  younger  of  the  Princes  popularly  reported 
to  have  been  slain  in  the  Tower,  made  his  appearance  in  Ireland, 
where  he  gained,  as  Simnel  had  done,  considerable  support.  But  on 
this  occasion  there  was  no  premature  action.  He  withdrew  from  Ire 
land,  and  sought  refuge  with  the  King  of  France,  who  acknowledged 
him  as  the  heir  to  the  English  throne.  Charles  VIII,  was  at  that 
time  at  war  with  Henry.  It  had  been  a  principal  object  of  his 
policy  to  unite  Brittany  with  France.  Already,  in  1487,  he  had 
assaulted  that  country,  and  Henry  had  been  called  upon  to  give 
assistance  to  the  friends  who  had  sheltered  him  in  his  exile.  Assis- 
tance was  promised,  and  money  was  raised,  but  the  money  was  kept, 
and  the  assistance  never  given.  The  same  trick  had  been  played  in 
\  489,  when  Henry  had  promised  his  assistance  to  Anne  of  Brittany, 
whose  father,  Francis,  the  Duke  who  had  protected  Henry,  was  now 
dead.  This  time  the  army  was  sent,  but  with  instructions  not  tc 
fight.  Disgust  at  this  double  dealing  produced  an  insurrection  in 
the  North  of  England,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  whc 
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had  collected  the  money,  lost  his  life.  Neither  such  lukewarm  aasiBt- 
ance  as  Henry's,  nor  the  more  earnest  efforts  of  Maximilian,  King  of 
the  Romans,  who  was  a  suitor  for  her  hand,  could  save  Anne,  who, 
in  the  year  1491,  accepted  the  hand  of  Charles,  and  united  Brittany 
to  the  French  monarchy.  This  afforded  Henry  a  fresh  opportunity 
for  raising  a  subsidy,  to  wreak  his  vengeance,  as  he  said,  on  the 
French  King.  But  the  vengeance  came  to  nothing  ;  for,  though  a 
fine  army  crossed  the  Channel,  it  had  not  been  there  a  week  before  a 
treaty  with  Charles  was  made.  As  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  character  of  the  King,  this  arrangement,  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Es- 
taples  (Aug.  1492),  related  chiefly  to  money,  Charles  binding  himself 
10  pay  Henry  :£149,000.  Henry's  counsellors  and  advisers  did  not  come 
out  of  the  negotiation  empty  handed.  One  consequence  of  this  treaty 
was  the  removal  of  the  pretender  Warbeck  from  the  French  Couit. 
He  thence  betook  himself  to  the  Court  of  Burgundy, 

"  '  and  placed  himseK  under  the  protection  of  Margaret, 
Edward  IV.'s  sister,  who,  as  Dowager,  held  her  dower  lands  in  com- 
plete independence.  By  her  he  was  fuUy  acknowledged,  and  by  her 
influence  the  King  of  the  Romans  (Maximilian),  his  son  Philip  the 
Archduke  of  Austria,  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  Elings  of  Denmark 
and  Scotland,  sent  him  ambassadors.  Nor  was  he  without  powerful 
support  in  England.  In  1494  several  Lords  were  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason  and  executed,  among  them  Sir  WiUiam 
Stanley  (January  1495),  one  of  the  family  who  had  secured  the 
throne  for  Henry ;  his  great  wealth  escheated  to  the  Crown.  In 
1496,  Henry's  diplomatic  skill  succeeded  in  removing  the  pretender 
from  Burgundy.  But  meanwhile  he  had  made  an  unsuccessful  de- 
scent upon  the  coast  of  Kent,  when  169  prisoners  were  taken,  and  all 
liauged, — an  instance  both  of  Henry's  determination  to  show, no 
mercy  to  the  Yorkists  and  of  the  little  value  in  which  human  life 
was  held,  in  consequence,  partly  no  doubt,  of  the  barbarous  bloodshed 
of  the  last  century.  The  treaty  which  expelled  Perkin  Warbeck  from 
Burgundy  was  called  "  The  Great  Intercourse."  For  the  last  several 
years  both  countries  had  been  suffering  from  the  interruption  of 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  England  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  present  treaty  was  a  broad  and  wise  commercial  arrangement, 
stipulating  a  reciprocal  liberty  of  trading  "  in  all  commodities  to  each 
other's  ports  without  pass  or  license,"  and  mutual  assistance  and  sup- 
port in  all  commercial  matters,  such  as  the  suppression  of  piracy  and 
privateering.  It  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  international  relations. 

From  Flanders,  Perkin  Warbeck,  still  Kovering  round  Enu'land, 
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took  refuge  w^th  the  King  of  Scotland,  whose  reception  of  him  was 
more  practical  and  chivalrous  than  that  of  any  of  his  i^  scoUand. 
earlier  protectors.  He  did  not  heHitate  to  give  him  his  "'*• 
kinswoman  Lady  Katherine  Gordon  in  marriage,  and  before  winter 
declared  war  in  his  behalf  with  the  King  of  England.  The  procla- 
mation of  Warbeck,  however,  in  which  he  spoke  of  Henry  as 
"  Henry  Tyddor,  the  false  usurper,"  and  explaijied  his  escape  from 
the  Tower,  met  with  no  response,  and  after  wasting  some  districts 
in  the  North  of  England,  the  army  withdrew.  But  Henry  could 
not  let  such  an  opportunity  slip.  He  at  once  demanded  a  large 
sum  from  his  Parliament.  It  was  not  raised  without  difficulty. 
The  Cornish  men  rose  against  it,  elected  as  their  leaders  one 
Hammock,  an  attorney,  and  Joseph  a  blacksmith.  They  afterwards, 
on  advancing  to  Wells,  obtained  the  assistance  of  Lord  Audley,  who 
put  himself  at  their  head,  and  under  his  command  pushed  on  to 
London,  and  were  not  checked  till  they  suffered  a  complete  defeat  on 
Blackheath.  The  leaders  were  at  once  executed,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
insurgents  made  their  way  back  to  ComwaR.  To  this  discontented 
neighbourhood  Warbeck,  who  had  found  it  necessary  to  leave 
Scotland,  betook  himself.  With  a  small  following  he  landed  at 
"Whitsand  Bav,  and  leaving  his  wife  at  St.  Michael's   „  ^   ^ ,    ^ 

'  '  °  Warbeck  lands 

Mount,  found  himself  before  Exeter  at  the  head  of  incomwau. 
6000  men.  His  assaults  upon  that  city  failed,  and  one 
of  his  counsellors,  who  may  well  be  suspected  of  being  Henry's 
spy,  deserted  him.  Bacon,  in  his  history  of  the  reign,  speaks  con- 
tcjiiptuously  of  those  who  remained  as  "  Sterne,  a  bankrupt  mercer, 
liulton,  a  tailor,  and  Astley,  a  scrivener."  Desertions  appear  to 
have  become  frequent  ;  and  though  a  considerable  force  still  kept 
together,  their  leader's  courage  forsook  him,  and  he  fled  by  night 
and  took  sanctuary  in  the  Abbey  of  Beaulieu.  He  was  there,  in 
January  1498,  sun-ounded,  and  having  received  a  promise  that  his 
life  should  be  spared,  he  left  the  sanctuary  in  a  forlorn  and  comfort- 
less plight.  Without  foreign  assistance  he  had  ceased  to  be  an  object 
of  terror.  He  was  allowed  to  move  freely  about  London,  but  on 
attempting  to  escape,  was  placed  in  the  Tower,  after  having  read 
in  public  a  full  confession  of  his  imposture.  In  this  docunienl  he 
declared  himself  to  be  the  son  of  John  Osbeck,  comptroller  of  the 
town  of  Toumay,  and  asserts  that,  while  travelling  as  a  servant,  the 
people  of  Cork  insisted  on  his  being  a  Plantagenet.  This  would 
seem  at  all  events  to  prove  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  that  tamily, 
while  the  length  of  time  during  which  he  played  his  part,  without,  it 
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is  asserted,  committing  a  single  error,  preveats  an  absolute  dispersion  of 
the  mystery  which  hangs  over  him  ;  for  although  careful  inquiries  were 
made,  and  witness  taken  to  prove  his  base  birth,  they  were  so  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Henry's  agents,  that  their  depositions  cannot  be  taken  for 
Is  executed.  more  than  an  ex  parte  statement.  In  November  1499, 
1499-  Perkin  and  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  he  had 

met  in  the  Tower,  were  both  executed.  The  charges  against  them  were 
that  they  had  attempted  to  escape,  and  some  witness,  which  looks 
like  a  forgery,  was  advanced  to  prove  their  treasonable  inten- 
tions. It  is  possible  that  Warwick  may  have  listened  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  Warbeck.  It  is  certain  that  the  Yorkist  feeling  was  not 
dead,  for  another  spurious  Earl  of  Warwick  had  just  been  suppressed 
and  executed,  and  it  is  possible  that  at  the  bottom  of  this  execution 
lay  the  intrigues  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  with  whom  Henry  was  now 
negotiating  a  marriage  for  his  eldest  son,  and  who  might  not  unreason- 
ably object  to  contracting  his  daughter  to  a  Prince  whose  claim 
was  insecure,  and  who  might  easily  by  a  turn  in  the  wheel  of  Fortune 
be  an  exile  and  a  wanderer. 

Having  thus  rid  himself  of  the  last  dangerous  pretender  of  the 
Henry's  good  House  of  York,  Henry  found  his  position  secure.  He 
position.  -^pas  enabled  to  spend  the  remaining  ten  years  of  his 

reign  in  completing  those  lines  of  policy  the  foundations  of  which  he  ' 
had  been  laying  during  the  seven  years  of  discomfort  which  Warbeck 
had  caused  him.  At  home  he  had  in  a  great  degree  completed  the 
work  of  establishing  the  royal  power.  The  large  subsidies  which  he 
had  collected  during  the  war  with  France,  and  again  in  James's  attack 
on  England,  had  been  used  but  sparingly.  His  household  was  so 
economically  managed  that  he  lived  within  the  income  which  Parlia- 
ment had  granted  him  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  up.  His  yearly 
expenses  were  somewhat  over  ^12,000,  the  grant  was  £13,000.  He 
thus  found  himself  in  a  position  to  act  without  frequent  recourse  to 
Parliament,  which  met  but  three  times  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
reign. 

Ireland,  which  had  twice  shown  its  devotion  to  the  House  of  York, 
Ireland  pacified.  ^^  been  brought  iuto  comparative  order  by  Six  Edward 
1496.  Poynings,  acting  as  a  deputy  for  Henry's  second  son,  after- 

wards Henry  VIII.,  at  that  time  a  child  of  four  years  of  age.  The 
Earl  of  KUdare  had  been  apprehended  and  sent  to  England,  and  the 
Irish  Parliament  had  passed  the  .statute  known  as  Poynings'  Law,  by 
which  the  country  was  much  more  closely  connected  with  England. 
It  was  enacted  that  in  future  no  Parliament  should  be  held  without 
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the  King  being  officially  informed  of  it ;  and  that  no  Acts  should  be 
introduced  without  having  previously  received  the  approbation  a  1 :  1I 
license  of  the  King  xmder  the  Great  Seal  After  the  passing  of  tlm 
Act  a  conciliatory  policy  was  adopted,  Kildare  liberated  and  restored 
to  his  position,  and  the  quiet  of  the  country  for  the  time  secured. 

The  influence  of  the  great  nobles  of  the  Yorkist  party  had  received 
heavy  blows  in  the  unsuccessful  rebellions  of  the  reign ;  while  to 
judge  by  the  story  of  the  heavy  fines  exacted  from  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
for  receiving  the  King  attended  by  a  crowd  of  liveried  servants,  even 
the  Lancastrians  were  not  exempt  from  the  severe  enactments  against 
maintenance,  nor  free  from  that  legal  tyranny  which  Henry,  in  com- 
mon with  most  rising  despots,  employed  as'  the  chief  instrument  to 
secure  his  power. 

Secure  at  home,  he  now  sought  to  complete  his  alliances  with  foreign 
countries.  The  idea  of  a  marriage  which  might  ulti- 
mately bring  Scotland  and  England  under  one  crown 
was  a  traditional  one  with  English  politicians .  In  the  earlier  part 
of  his  reign,  Scotland  had  been  in  the  hands  of  James  III.,  a  man, 
unlike  the  uncultivated  nobOity  around  him,  a  favourer  of  artists  and 
architects,  but  a  poor  soldier,  and  with  a  leaning  towards  the  English 
alliance.  His  rough  nobUity  could  not  put  up  with  such  crimes. 
They  set  up  against  him  the  claims  of  his  young  son,  who  was  after- 
wards James  IV.  :  the  rival  factions  met  at  Sauchie  Bum ;  and  the 
King,  as  he  fled  from  the  battle,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  mur- 
dered at  Beaton  Mill,  whither  he  had  been  taken  after  his  faU.  Thus 
placed  upon  the  throne  by  the  anti-English  party,  James  IV.  was  not 
likely  to  maintain  his  father's  policy.  None  the  less  did  Henry  con- 
tinue negotiations  ;  and,  in  1495,  he  had  urged  upon  the  new  King  a 
marriage  with  his  daughter  Margaret.  The  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  arrival  of  Warbeck  was  not  neglected  by  James  ;  but,  after  two 
destructive  incursions  into  the  Northern  counties,  he  had  been  induced, 
chiefly  by  the  intervention  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  to  get  rid  of 
Warbeck,  and  to  enter  into  a  seven  years'  truce  with  England.  The 
Spanish  inflwence  was  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  the 
negotiations  to  a  conclusion,  and,  ui  1 502,  perpetual  peace  James  rv.  with 
was  established,  and  all  the  arrangements  for  the  mar-  **^8*^**- 
riage  completed.  A  year  and  a  half  afterwards  the  Princess  went  to 
Scotland,  and  the  match  was  consummated. 

It  was  a  change  in  the  position  of  Europe  which  had  induced  the 
Spanish  government  to   use   its  friendly  influence  on   innnence  of 
behalf  of  Henry.     The  recovery  of  France  after  the   ^^*^ 
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English  invasions,  and  the  rapid  consolidation  of  the  monarchy, 
bad  made  it  an  object  of  dread  to  other  nations.  Henry  was  there- 
fore inclined  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  as  we  have  seen,  to  oppose 
it.  At  the  same  time  he  could  not  enter  frankly  into  alliance  with 
Burgundy,  where  his  antagonists  the  Yorkists  had  met  with  their 
chief  support.  The  lukewarm  and  inefficient  policy  (jf  his  earlier 
years  was  the  consequence.  But  the  invasion  of  Naples  (a  country 
on  which  Aragon  had  just  claims)  by  Charles  VIII.  had  produced  in 
an  especial  manner  h(jstility  between  France  and  Spain ;  and  Fer- 
dinand had  determmtd  to  form  a  combination  to  check  the  further 
advance  of  the  threatening  power.  In  fact,  the  lengthened  rivalry 
between  France  and  the  Austro-Spanish  house  was  just  beginning. 
His  plans  embraced  a  close  union  with  the  Burgundian  house, 
friendship  with  England,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Scotland  from  her 
old  alliance  with  France.  A  suie  ground  for  a  more  determined  line 
of  foreign  policy  was  thus  laid  for  Henry.  By  allying  himself  with 
Ferdinand,  he  assured  himself  against  the  danger  of  further  support 
of  the  Yorkist  interest  on  the  part  of  Burgundy.  For  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Ferdinand's  daughter  Joanna  with  the  Archduke  Philip, 
Maximilian's  son,  Spain  and  Burgundy  had  become  closely  united 
When  therefore  Ferdinand,  in  pursuance  of  his  own  plans,  proposed  a 
marriage  between  his  daughter  Catherine  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Marriage  of  Henry  received  the  offer  gladly.  The  negotiations  for 
Prince  Arthur,  ^j^j.  marriage  continued  from  1496  tiU  its  completion  in 
1501.  The  dowry  of  the  Princess  was  to  be  200,000  crowns.  One 
half  of  this  was  paid,  when,  early  in  1502,  Prince  Arthur  died.  Fer- 
dinand thus  ran  the  risk  of  losing  the  friendship  of  England,  and 
through  England  that  of  Scotland.  He  at  once  suggested  the  maiTiage 
of  Catherine  with  Prince  Henry,  who  succeeded  his  brother  as  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  necessary  dispensations  were  procured,  but  each  of  the 
crafty  and  avaricious  monarchs  thought  it  well  to  have  a  means  o^ 
exerting  some  pressure  upon  his  fellow  ;  while  Henry  could  threaten 
to  forbid  the  match,  Ferdinand  could  refuse  to  pay  the  remaining 
part  of  the  dowry.  Thus  the  marriage  remained  unfinished  till  the 
death  of  the  King. 

The  death  of  Henry's  wife  in  1503  gave  him  fresh  opportunities  for 
strengthening  his  position  in  Europe  and  drawing  closer  his  connection 
with  the  Austro-Spanish  house.  He  first  sought  the  hand  of  the 
Dowager  Queen  of  Naples,  but  speedily  transferred  his  suit  to  Margaret 
of  Savoy,  the  sister  of  Philip  the  Fair,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  husband 
of  Joanna  of  Castile.     An  additional  advantage  in  connection  with 
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thifl  marriag*  was  to  be  the  surrender  of  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  head  of 
the  Yorkists,  at  that  time  a  refugee  in  Flanders,  to  which  Heury 
compelled  Pidlip  to  consent  during  an  enforced  delay  in  England, 
whither  he  had  been  driven  by  a  storm.  He  further  proposed  a 
match  between  his  daughter  Mary  and  Charles,  the  child  Pouticai  achamei 
of  Philip  and  Joanna,  who  was  afterwards  the  great  »' mataimony. 
Charles  V,  In  his  desire  for  immediate  gain  be  overreached  himself. 
Isabella  of  Castile  was  dead,  and  Ferdinand  had  assumed  the 
regency  of  tliat  country  for  his  daughter  Joanna  and  grandson 
Charles,  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  having  meanwhile  died.  Eager  to 
secure  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  that  kingdom,  Heiuy  threw  up 
all  chance  of  his  marriage  with  Savoy,  and  of  the  future  grandeur  of 
his  daughter  Mary,  and  himself  sought  the  hand  of  the  Madow  Joanna, 
although  she  was  imbecile  and  totally  unfit  tc  be  married.^  Nor  was 
it  till  after  a  year,  during  which  the  weakness  of  her  miad  increased, 
that  he  could  be  induced  to  believe  that  his  suit  was  hopeless.  He 
died  before  any  matrimonial  plan  could  be  perfected. 

His  last  years  were  marked  in  England  by  a  rapacious  use  of  tlie 
means  the  law  put  in  his  hands.  His  agents,  the  chief  ol  ET»ction»  of  hi> 
whom  were  Empson  and  Dudley,  at  once  filled  the  royal  '^**'"  y«*"- 
coffers,  and  extended  the  royal  authority,  by  the  revival  of  obsolete 
penal  statutes,  find  by  an  unjust  employment  of  the  royal  right  ol 
escheat.  When  a  state  escheated  to  the  Crown  inquiry  was  made  av 
to  the  facts  before  a  juiy.  By  a  judicious  selection,  and  the  bribing 
of  jiirymen,  the  escheaters  were  generally  able  to  make  out  a  case  in 
favour  of  the  Crown.  It  was  therefore  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that 
England  heard  of  Henry's  death  ;  although  it  cannot  be  . 

denied  that  his  sagacity,  his  economy,  and  even  the  less  Retrospect  of 
amiable  qualities  of  pitilessness  and  love  of  authority,  "^^  '""^''' 
had  secured  for  England  that  rest  from  internal  dissension  which 
was  so  much  required,  had  placed  the  country  in  a  good  position  witl. 
regard  to  Europe,  and  set  it  upon  that  natural  road  of  progress  which 
the  new  birth  of  freedom  and  industry  in  the  centiuy  that  was  passing 
away  had  rendered  necessary.  Feudalism  had  come  to  its  last  days, 
the  spirit  of  industry  and  commercial  enterprise  was  rising,  a  new 
nobility  of  statesmen  had  sprung  into  existence.  It  remained  for  his 
son  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  second  great  phenomenon  of 
^he  middle  ages— the  Church. 

1  Tlji8  seems  so  inconsistent  with  his  usual  prudence,  that,  as  Ranke  suggests,  hi* 
refinest  lor  the  hand  of  Joanna  may  have  been  only  intended  as  a  means  to  check  the 
argent  demands  of  the  Spanish  Court  for  the  completion  of  the  marringe  between 
Catherine  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  Henry  had  no  wish  to  see  cousiii!.>i.iated. 
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H 


ENRY  VIII.  had  some  peculiar  advantages  in  his  favour.     He 
in  a  certain  sense  represented  the  two  Houses  whose  rivalry 
had  so  Ion"  disturbed  the  peace  of  En2;land,  for,  although 

Junction  of  the  »  .  i  ^ttt        -i       t        t 

Houses  of  York  the  actual  connection  oi  Henry  Vii.  with  the  Lancas- 
.and  Lancaster.  ^^^^^  princes  was  1)ut  slight,  he  had  been  acknowledged 
as  head  of  the  party,  while  Elizabeth  was  the  accepted  heir  of  the 
House  of  York.  His  personal  gifts  Avere  not  slight ;  even  ten  years 
later  the  Venetian  Ambassador  thinks  him  "  as  handsome  as  Nature 
could  form  him,"  and  mentions  that  he  was  an  excellent  musician 
and  composer,  an  admirable  horseman  and  wrestler,  and  possessed  of 
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a  good  knowledge  of  French,  Latin  and  Spanish.  His  snccess  in 
athletic  sports  was  very  great,  and  the  same  writer  tells  us  how  he 
would  weary  ten  horses  in  a  day's  hunting,  and  how  people  came  to 
eee  him  for  the  sake  of  his  beauty,  while  playing  bowls.  Besides 
these  outward  graces,  he  was  possessed  of  considerable  knowledge  of 
theology,  to  which  his  father  had  trained  him  before  he  was  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne — a  pursuit  which,  though  perhaps  of  no  great 
worth  in  itself,  at  all  events  tended  to  the  training  of  his  intellect. 
He  accepted  as  his  counsellors  those  whom  he  already  found  in  that 
position.  Archbishop  Warham  was  his  Chancellor,  and  Bishop  Fox 
his  Secretary ;  Surrey,  with  Shrewsbury,  Somerset  and  Poynings, 
were  all  members  of  what  may  be  termed  his  ministry. 

His  first  step  was  to  complete  his  marriage  with  Catherine  of 
Aragon.  For  six  years  the  dispensation  necessary  to  Henry's 
allow  him  to  marry  his  brother's  widow  had  been  in  ""aJTiage. 
England,  but  the  marriage  had  been  postponed,  partly  from  a  super- 
stitious dread  on  the  part  of  Henry  VII.,  who  conceived  that  Heaven 
had  declared  itself  against  the  union,^  and  partly  from  money  diffi- 
culties. It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing,  in  relation  to  the  subsequent 
question  of  the  divorce,  that  the  young  Queen,  at  this  her  second 
marriage,  was  dressed  in  white,  with  unadorned  hair,  as  though  a 
maiden,  and  not  as  a  widow. 

The  accession   of  a  popular  monarch  of  necessity  brought  some 
popular  measures  in  its  train,  and  not  long  after  his   gijflrjt 
marriage  Henry  ordered  the  prosecution  of  his  father's    measures, 
chief  extortioners,  Empson  and  Dudley.     Although  the    Empson  and 
use  they  made  of  legal  quibbles  deserves  no  less  severe   °"'"«y 
a  name  than  extortion,  it  was  found  impossible  to  form  of  any  number 
of  instances  of  such  extortions  a  capital  charge,  and  recourse  was 
therefore  had  to  a  tnunped  up  story  of  a  threatened  conspiracy  for 
carrying  oflF  the  King.     On  this  charge  they  both  suffered  death.    This 
trial  gives  an  early  instance  of  the   way  justice  was  administered 
throughout  this  reign.     Both  these  criminals  were  attainted  in  the 
Parliament,  attacked  that  is  by  Bill,  and  not  by  process  of  law.     They 
had  however  both  been  convicted  in  the  law  courts  before  the  Bill  ot 
Attainder  was  passed.      Indeed  few  of  those  who  fell  under  suspicion, 
or  were  brought  to  trial   during  this  reign,  escaped  unconvicted. 
This  was  owing  probably  to  the  necessary  subserviency  of  a  nobility, 
resting  upon  the  Crown,  and  to  the  pressure  which  Henry  Vll.'a 

1  Tliis  teeling  arose  from  the  ontimely  death  of  some  of  his  ohildrea. 
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Council  Court,  and  Henry  VIIL's  Council,  or,  as  it  in  often  called, 
St^r-Chamber,  could  bring  to  bear  upon  too  honest  juries. 

The  Bang  having  won  popularity  by  these  three  acts, — the  reten- 
tion of  the  better  members  of  his  father's  Council,  the  completion  of 
his  marriage  with  Catherine,  and  the  punishment  of  the  most  hated 
of  his  father's  financial  ageiatn, — found  himself  in  a  position  to  follow 
Heary  engages  his  personal  inclination,  and  to  plunge  into  the  difficult 
^uucl^*"  intricacies  of  European  politics,  and  a  European  war. 
iBii.  Italy  was  the  point  where  at  this  time  the  interests  of 

politicians  centred.  Lotus  XII.  had  followed  the  examjle  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  had  sought  to  win  glory  in  that  country  which  Comines 
calls  the  burialplace  of  the  French.  Meanwhile,  amid  the  petty 
states  of  Italy,  the  cold  consistent  policy  of  the  aristocratic  Republic 
of  Venice  had  raised  that  power  to  a  great  pre-eminence.  Leaving 
her  home  among  the  islands,  she  had  won  considerable  territory  on 
the  mainland,  and  had  even  laid  her  hand  on  some  portions  of 
the  States  of  the  Church.  The  Papal  throne  was  at  that  time 
occupied  by  Julius  II.,  a  man  who,  if  he  were  not  a  good  Churchman, 
was  at  least  an  ardent  Italian,  and  who,  a  soldier  and  a  statesman 
rather  than  a  prelate,  was  bent  upon  two  great  objects — the  curtail- 
ment of  the  encroachments  of  Venice  and  the  expulsion  of  all 
foreigners  from  the  Italian  peninsula.  Under  his  influence  the  famous 
League  of  Cambrai  was  set  on  foot  It  included  the  Emperor,  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Spaiu,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Pope, 
and  its  avowed  object  was  an  assault  upon  the  Venetian  power. 
Against  such  a  league  Venice  could  do  but  little,  and  a  very  few 
defeats  on  the  mainland  convinced  her  of  the  wisdom  of  throwing 
over  all  that  she  possessed  in  Italy,  and  of  retiring  within  her  ancient 
limits.  Having  thus  made  use  of  the  strength  of  these  foreign  countries 
to  rid  himself  of  his  domestic  enemies,  the  Pope  now  aimed  at 
winning  his  higher  object  of  clearing  Italy  of  the  foreigner.  For 
this  purpose  he  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  King  of  France  by 
attacking  his  ally  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Although  unable  to  with- 
stand the  French  in  the  field,  he  yet  contrived  to  show  himself 
80  formidable,  that  Louis,  among  other  efforts  for  his  destruction, 
summoned  a  coimcil  at  Pisa,  thu3  giving  Julius  an  opportunity  to 
raise  the  cry  that  the  Church  itself  was  threatened,  and  to  estabhsh 
for  his  own  support  a  Holy  League.  Of  all  the  Princes  who  joined 
HoiyL»agB».  ^^  League  Henry  VIII.  was  probably  the  most  disin- 
1611-  terested.     Maximilian  of  Germany  was  desirous  of  wm- 

ning  Milan,  which  the  French  had  occupied  (claiming  it  throiigh 
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Valentine  Viaconti,  the  grandmother  of  Louis  XII.).  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  aimed  at  Navarre,  which  was  in  French  hands,  while  the  Pope 
expected  to  clear  Italy  of  its  barbarian  conquerors.  Henry  alone  had 
no  apparent  interest  in  the  quarreL  The  chivalrous  love  of  glory 
natural  to  his  age,  and  to  one  so  personally  gifted,  combined  -n-ith  a 
sincere  wish  to  uphold  the  Papacy,  which  hia  early  theological  train- 
ing had  strengthened,  wtre  the  chief  motives  for  his  adhesion  to  the 
League.  But  there  was  also  a  desire,  perhaps  as  yet  undefined,  of 
preserving  the  balance  of  power.  This  notion— the  creation  of  Italian 
statesmanship — had  begun  to  spread  among  European  statesmen,  and, 
with  its  varied  consequences  of  good  and  evil,  has  held  its  place  among 
them  till  the  present  time.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  however,  that 
there  was  a  sharp  discussion  in  the  King's  Council  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  war  ;  a  considerable  number  of  the  King's  advisers  urging,  as 
they  might  urge  now,  that  if  aggrandizement  was  to  be  sought,  Pro- 
vidence had  marked  out  the  way  for  us,  namely  the  sea.  This 
difference  of  opinion,  as  to  whether  England  should  aim  at  European 
connections,  or  confine  itself  to  the  natural  development  of  its 
advantages  as  an  island,  will  be  found  henceforward  at  the  bottom 
of  all  party  differences  with  regard  to  its  foreign  policy. 

In  the  following  year,  the  operations  of  the  League  were  begun. 
An  English  army  was  despatched  to  co-operate  with  Ferdinand  in  the 
South  of  France,  while  the  war  was  carried  on  with  English  army 
vigour  by  the  Papal  and  Spanish  armies  in  Italy.  The  ^^^"^^  "' 
EngUsh,  who  were  \inder  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  found  1812. 
themselves  used  as  a  cat's-paw  by  the  Spanish  King,  who  objected — 
and  perhaps  by  strict  military  rules  he  was  right— to  any  advance 
beyond  the  frontier  tUl  Navarre  had  been  secured.  When  this  had 
been  done,  wholly  to  the  advantage  of  Ferdinand,  the  English  army, 
weary  of  waiting,  had  become  disorganized.  The  garlic  and  the  hot 
wine  of  the  Peninsula  had  attacked  its  health,  and  Dorset,  in  dudgeon, 
brought  back  his  men  to  England,  to  Henry's  grievous  disappointment. 
Nor  were  oux  maritime  efforts  much  more  successful.  An  indecisive 
battle  was  fought  off  the  coast  of  Brittany,  where,  though  the  great 
French  ship  the  "  Cordelier "  of  Brest  was  burnt,  the  "  Regent,"  the 
largest  British  ship,  peiished  with  it,  while  the  French  fleet  made 
good  its  retreat  into  Brest.  In  Italy,  where,  under  the  fiery  guidance 
of  the  young  Gaston  de  Foix,  they  had  at  first  carried  all  before  them, 
before  the  year  was  over  the  French  had  been  entirely  worsted.  A 
victory  they  had  won  at  Ravenna  had  cost  them  dear  ;  they  had  there 
lost  their  intrepid  conunander,  and  had  since  that  twae  been  contiuu' 
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ally  driven  backward  before  the  Swiss  in  the  Pope's  pay,  tail  Julius 
could  boast  that  be  had  indeed  freed  Italy  from  the  foreigner.  He 
died,  however,  early  the  following  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo 
X.,  a  man  of  literary  and  artistic  tastes,  and  of  a  more  pacific  disposi- 
tion. The  strength  of  the  coalition  was  thus  somewhat  relaxed,  but 
Henry  refused  to  think  of  peace,  and  arranged  a  combined  attack 
with  Maximilian,  to  be  directed  on  this  occasion  along  the  usual  line 
The  English  of  assault  from  Flanders.  The  King,  with  Lords  Shrews- 
by'nLde™"  ^^y  ^'^^  Herbert  for  his  generals,  crossed  the  sea  with 
1813.  25,000  men.     MaximUian  met  him  with  a  considerable 

body  of  horse,  and  refuising  all  command,  flattered  him  by  an  ofi"er 
to  serve  ujader  bim  as  a  volunteer.  His  wisdom  and  experience  were 
very  necessary  to  the  young  English  King.  The  combined  army 
formed  the  siege  of  Terouenne.  Once  it  was  revictuaUed  by  a  gallant 
dash  of  800  men,  each  carrying  across  his  saddle  a  sack  of  powder 
and  a  piece  of  bacon.  They  threw  their  burdens  down  at  the  gate, 
and  made  good  their  retreat  through  the  English.  A  second  great 
attempt  was  made  to  victual  and  relieve  it.  Maximilian,  with  his 
Battle  of  siraM.  cavaby,  moved  forward  to  check  the  advancing  enemy, 
ati«.  16.  while  the   main   army  was  formed  in  support.     The 

French  soldiery,  veterans  from  Italy,  were  seized  with  one  of  those 
panics  to  which  the  soldiers  of  that  nation  seem  subject,  and  ten 
thousand  of  them  fled  headlong  before  the  advance  of  a  very  inferior 
body  of  the  allies,  while  their  officers,  striving  to  rally  them,  were 
taken  prisoners.  This  curious  panic  the  French  christened  "  the  Battle 
of  the  Spurs."  This  victory  brought  with  it  the  fall  of  Terouenne,  and 
subsequently  the  English  captured  the  important  town  of  Toumay. 

While  the  EngHsh  King  was  before  Terouenne,  he  had  received  an 
Difflcnitiea  with  embassy  from  the  King  of  Scotland,  James  IV.,  who,  it 
scotund.  yff^  ijg  remembered,  was  his  brother-in-law.     French 

intrigues,  and  the  long-standing  alliance  between  the  nations,  had 
induced  James  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  breach  with  England. 
Causes  of  complaint  were  not  wanting.  There  was  a  legacy  due  from 
Henry  VII. ;  Sir  Robert  Ker,  the  Scotch  Warden  of  the  Marches, 
had  been  killed  by  a  Heron  of  Ford,  and  the  murderer  found 
refuge  in  England ;  Andrew  Barton,  who,  licensed  with  letters  of 
marque  against  the  Portuguese  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  father, 
had  extended  his  reprisals  to  general  piracy,  had  been  captured  and 
slain  by  Lord  Thomas  and  Sir  Edward  Howard,  and  the  Scotch  King 
demanded  justice  for  the  death  of  his  captain.  To  these  questions, 
which  had  been  long  unsettled,  an  answer  was  now  imperiously  de- 
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mancled.     Henry  replied  with  scorn,  and  the  Scotch  King  declared 
war.     The   safety  of  England  had  been  intrusted   to 
the  Earl  of  ISurrey,  who,  when  James  crossed  the  border,    invaded, 
was  lying  at  Pontefract.     Without  delay,  he  pushed  for-    "^"^^  ^°"- 
ward  northward,  and  challenging  James  to  meet  him  on  the  Friday 
next  following,  came  up  with  him  when  strongly  posted  on  the  hill  of 


Flodden,  with  one  flank  covered  by  the  river  Till,  the  other  by  an 
impassable  morass,  and  his  front  rendered  impregnable  by  the 
massing  of  his  artillery.  Ashamed,  after  his  challenge,  to  avoid  the 
combat,  Surrey  moved  suddenly  northward,  as  though  bound  for 
Scotland,  but  soon  marching  round  to  the  left,  he  crossed  the  Till 
near  its  junction  with  the  Tweed,  and  thus  turned  James's  position. 
The  Scots  were  thus  compelled  to  fight.     On  the  English  right,  the 

TPR.  MON.  J 
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8011S  of  Siirrey  with  difficulty  held  their  own.     In  the  centre,  where 
Surrey  himself  was  assaulted  by  the  Scotch  King  and 
Hodden.  his  choicest  troops,  the  battle  inclined  against  the  Eng- 

Bept.  9.  jjgj^ .  -^^^  upon  the  English  left  the  Highlanders  were 

swept  away  by  the  archers,  and  Stanley,  who  had  the  command  in 
that  wing,  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  successful  Scotch  centre,  and  deter- 
mined the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  slaughter  of  the  Scotch  was 
enormous,  and  among  the  number  of  the  slain  was  James  himself, 
with  all  his  chief  nobility. 

During  the  last  year  (1513)  the  war  had  thus  gone  decidedly 

against  Louis  XII.  and  his  allies,  and  renewed  incursions  upon  the 

French  coast  induced  him  to  think  of  accommodation.     Nor  was  the 

time  unfavourable.     The  warrior  Pope  Julius  had  been  succeeded  by 

Leo  X.,  a  man  of  intrigue  and  of  the  arts  of  peace,  while 

Diasolntlon  of  .     '  °  .  . 

the  Holy  Ferdinand  had  already  secured  in  Navarre  the  object  for 

League.  which  he  joined  the  League.     Louis  found  no  difficulty 

in  appeasing  Leo  when  he  withdrew  his  countenance  from  the 
Bentivoglii,  who  were  the  Pope's  chiel  enemies,  and  broke  up  the 
schismatic  council  which  had  been  called  at  Pisa.  Ferdinand,  satis- 
fied with  his  gains,  had  already  concluded  a  truce.  Henry  had  hoped 
(.hat  Maximilian  would  stOi  stand  by  him,  but  the  offer  of  Milan,  as 
a  dowry  to  Renee,  the  daughter  of  Louis,  upon  her  marriage  with 
Oharles  of  Spain,  Maximilian's  grandson  and  heir,  gave  Maximilian 
what  he  entered  the  League  to  win,  and — never  very  rich — he  was 
willing  enough  to  withdraw  from  the  struggle. 

Thus  left  to  himself,  Henry  thought  it  well  to  make  as  good  a  bar- 
peaca  with  g^™  *8  he  could,  and  consented  to  a  peace  in  exchange 

France.  for  large  payments  of  money  (amounting  to   100,()0(» 

crowns),  which  represented  certain  siuns  already  due  from  former 
treaties,  and  ratified  it  by  giving  Louis  his  sister  Mary  in  marriage. 
In  fact,  as  far  as  his  political  object  was  concerned,  he  had  succeeded. 
France,  checked  in  Italy,  no  longer  for  the  time  threatened  the  Euro- 
pean balance. 

Scotland,  Henry's  sole  remaining  enemy,  was  in  no  plight  to  con- 
scotiand  after  tinue  the  War.  In  the  hope  of  pacifying  the  English, 
fiwJdea.  (j;j^g  Queen-Dowager,  Margaret,  Henry's  sister,  who  in 

some  degree  represented  the  English  interest  in  that  coimtry,  was 
made  regent.  She  seems,  however,  to  have  had  the  same  turn  for 
marrying  as  her  brother,  and  on  allying  herself  with  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  head  of  the  Douglases,  became  so  unpopular,  that  the  French 
party,  who  still  kept  up  their  intrigues  with  France,  contrived  that  the 
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re!:;ency  sbonld  be  Uken  from  her,  and  j,dveii  to  the  Duke  of  Albany 
(1515).^  This  Prince  came  over  from  France,  where  he  was  natural- 
ized, and  succeeded  in  getting  the  late  King's  children  into  his  hands. 
Margaret  sought  refuge  in  England,  where,  after  a  time,  Angus,  who 
had  been  kidnapped  and  carried  to  France,  joined  her.  They  thus 
supplied  Henry  with  an  instrument  by  which  he  could  carry  on  his 
intrigues  in  Scotland.  The  ill-fated  marriage,  which  led  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  the  union  of  the  two  families  of 
Margaret  by  her  respective  husbands,  James  and  Angus.''^ 

This  attempt  of  the  French  to  re-establish  that  influence  in  Scot- 
land which  the  policy  both  of  Henry  and  his  father  had   ^^^^^-^^  interfer- 
been  directed  to  destroy,  naturally  attracted  the  atten-    eace  in  scot- 
tior  of  Henry,  and  was  made  a  cause  of  complaint  at  the 
French  Court,  with  Avhich,  though  the  treaty  still  existed,  there  had 
already  ceased  to  be  cordiality.    The  gay  and  beautiful  young  English 
Princess  had  led  her  husband,  always  a  valetudinarian,  to  change  his 
habit  of  life.   His  dinner-hour  had  been  moved  from  eight  to  twelve  in 
tiie  morning  ;  his  bed-time,  usually  six,  had  been  sometimes  advanced 
even  till  midnight.     His  health  yielded  to  this  change  of  life,  and  he 
died  three  months  after  his  marriage.    With  him  passed  jj^^^^^  q,  j^^^j^ 
away  the  real  strength  of  the  treaty.    His  widow  almost   ^n.  weakens 
immediately  married  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,   batweeu  the 
the  King's  favourite  companion  and  her  own  old  lover,   "^.tions. 
braving  the  royal  anger,  which  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  been 
slight,  and  afterwards  founding  a  family  with  some  claim  to  the  throne. 

The  new  King  of  France,  Francis  I.,^  who  at  his  accession  had  been 

1  John,  Duke  of  Albany,  Admiral  of  France,  was  the  son  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Albany, 
the  younger  brother  of  James  III.,  who  had  retired  to  France  to  escape  from  his  brother, 
wliom  he  had  been  opposing,  in  the  year  1479.  He  was  welcomed  and  assisted  by 
Louis  XI. 

-  Mary  was  daughter  of  James  V.,  Margaret's  sou  by  James  IV.  Darnley  was  sou  of 
Earl  of  Lennox,  by  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  Margaret  by  Angus. 

3  Charles  V.,  1J04. 


Charles  VI.,  1S80.  Louis,     Duke     of 

Orleans,  assassi- 
nated 1407. 


Charles  VIL,  1422.  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans.  Jean,  Count  of 

I  I  Angouleme. 

Louis  XL,  1401.  Louis  XIL,  1498.  Charles,  Count 

I  of  Angouleme. 

Charles  VIII..  lisr..  Frauds  I  .  ISIV 
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Count  of  Angouleme,  a  descendant  of  the  yotmger  son  of  Louis  of 
Orleans,  assassinated  in  1407,  as  Louis  XIL  had  been  a  descendant 
of  the  elder  son,  was  a  knight  of  that  new  chivalrous  school 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  real  chivalry  of  the  earlier 
middle  ages,  and  which,  while  it  inculcated  the  love  of  adven- 
ture and  recklessness  of  its  predecessor,  did  not  exclude  the 
slyness  and  seK-seeking  of  Italian  diplomacy.  It  seemed  to 
him,  therefore,  as  only  consistent  with  his  knighthood  to  re- 
conquer the  Milanese  from  Maximilian  Sforza ;  so  he  assembled 
an  army  secretly  at  Lyons,  without  much  scruple  as  to  the 
means  he  employed  for  raising  the  requisite  money,  turned  the 
position  of  the  Swiss  (at  that  time  the  most  dreaded  mercenaries 
in  Europe),  who  were  then  lying  at  Susa,  and  poured  his  army 
by  more  southern  passes  into  the  plains  of  Piedmont.  The  Swiss 
had  fallen  back  to  cover  Milan,  but  were  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Marignano  (Sept.  13,  1515),  which  TrivuMo,^  the  veteran  com- 
mander of  the  French  army,  spoke  of  as  "the  battle  of  the 
Giants,"  after  which  Milan  was  at  once  occupied  by  the  French. 
This  sudden  restitution  of  French  influence  in  Italy  excited  the 
attention  of  all  Europe,  yet  Henry  did  not  think  that  the 
capture  of  the  Milanese  alone  compromised  the  relations  of 
the  European  powers  sufficiently  to  authorize  him  in  plunging 
heartily  into  a  war.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with  sub- 
sidizing the  Emperor  and  the  Swiss,  and  refrained  from  active 
participation  in  the  war,  although  great  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  his  assistance.  To  gain  the  support  of  Wolsey,  who 
had  now  become  Henry's  chief  adviser,  the  Pope  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  Cardinal ;  while,  in  the  following  year,  Maximilian  is 
said  to  have  made  a  most  extraordinary  proposition.  He  offered  to 
resign  the  Empire  in  favour  of  Henry,  and,  if  the  authorities  are  to 
be  believed,  made  every  arrangement  for  his  coronation,  and  for  a 
subsequent  joint  attack  upon  France.  The  wisdom  of  Henry  and  his 
advisers  rejected  this  proposal,  and  Francis,  having  secured  his 
object,  was  willing  to  make  peace.  A  threatened  advance  of  the 
Turks  gave  the  required  opportunity.  This  people,  under  Selim, 
had  conquered  Egypt  and  S}Tia,  and  was  threatening  Europe. 
Under  cover  of  a  peace  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  Mahomedans, 

1  Gian  Giacomo  Trivulrio,  a  Milanese  nobla  attached  to  the  interests  of  France, 
and  a  marshal  of  that  kingdom.  He  died  in  1518  in  disgrace,  pleading  in  vain  that 
he  had  fought  eighteen  battles  for  Frantds  I.  and  hi«  predecessors.  His  tomb  bean 
the  fiiscription,  "J.  J.  Tfvuitiua.  Ai>to;ui  tdiriit  a'li  ui'iuuam  (iaieril  hie  qiJiescit— 
?Vc«.' 
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in  the  year  1518  a  confederacy  was  made  between  England,  r'rance 
and  Spain,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  mutual   p,^,  ^^  ^^^_ 
Bupport  against   any   aggressor,   though   the   aggressor   fedencyte- 
were  one  of  themselves  ;  and  thus  the  long  and  costly   France,  spain. 
wars  which  had  followed  the  League  of  Cambrai  were   ^"^*- 
closed  by  a  treaty  which  left  Europe  nearly  in  the  same  position  as 
before  they  began. 

While  these  wars  had  been  occupying  the  attention  of  Europe,  the 
position  of  chief  adviser  to  the  Crown  in  England  had 
fallen  to  Thomas  Wolsey.  Of  no  high  extraction,  this 
able  and  ambitious  man  had  sought  to  rise  through  the  Church, 
which  held  out  hopes  of  success  even  to  the  lowest  bom.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  became  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  tutor 
to  the  ahildren  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  incumbent  of  Lym- 
ington,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  centiuy  was  made  chap- 
lain to  Henry  VII.  Early  introduced  to  public  life  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  was  employed,  and  did  good  service, 
in  the  negotiations  which  Henry  entered  upon  with  regard  to 
a  second  marriage.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  Deanery  of 
Lincoln,  and  his  ability  being  appreciated  by  Henry  VIII.,  he  was 
shortly  sworn  of  the  Privy  CounciL  The  management  of  the  war 
had  fallen  chiefly  into  his  hands,  and  his  rise  became  exceed- 
ingly rapid.  On  the  capture  of  Toumay,  he  received  the  bishopric 
of  that  city.  In  1514  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  York,  and  in  the 
following  year,  when  Warham,  the  aged  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
withdrew  from  the  chancellorship  on  occasion  of  some  difference 
in  the  Council,  the  vacant  office  was  given  to  Wolsey.  In  1515, 
Leo  attempted  to  secure  his  services  by  making  him  a  Cardinal, 
and  the  following  year  he  reached  the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  ambi- 
tion, short  of  the  Papacy  itself,  by  being  appointed 
Legate,  with  full  powers,  in  England.  This  list  of  offices  *  ^^^ 
does  not  exhibit  all  his  sources  of  wealth.  He  was  in  receipt  of 
yearly  payments  both  from  Francis  and  from  Charles  of  Spain.  He 
held  also  the  Bishopric  of  Bath,  which  he  afterwards  changed  for 
the  richer  one  of  Durham. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  statesman  had  acquired  his  influence 
over  Henry  partly  by  similarity  of  tastes,  and  partly  by  industriously 
sparing  bim   trouble.     His  great  ability  and  untiring 
energy  enabled  him  to  do  all  that   was  necessary  for   lecnrintui 
the  government  of  the  country,  freeing  Henry  from  the   '*°'*'"' 
restraint  which  the  Privy  Council  mi«ht  have  exercised  upon   his 
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actione,  and  leaving  him  at  Vi°TiTe  to  indtilge  himself  in  those  splendid 
amusements  and  pageantrieh  in  which  he  found  his  chief  delight 
during  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  llaving  once  secured  his 
position,  however,  WoLsey  was  by  no  means  a  minister  without 
a  policy.  Of  all  classes  in  England  the  Church  had  been  the 
least  weakened  by  the  long  civil  wars.  The  house  of  Lanca.ster 
had  always  favoured  its  interests,  and  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  the  chief  oflSices  in  the  ministry 
had  been  confided  to  Churchmen,  who  were  the  best  educated 
men  in  England,  and  the  instruments  best  fitted  for  carrying 
on  the  pacific  policy  of  the  King.  To  uphold  tliis  supremacy 
of  the  Chl^rch  was  Wolsey's  primary  object.  It  was  for  this  that  he 
lent  himself  to  an  ostentatious  display  of  wealth  and  authority  which 
would  have  been  almost  ridiculous  had  it  had  no  object.  His 
biographer  is  very  full  of  his  vast  household  of  five  hundred 
dependants,  of  his  silver  pillars  and  silver  crosses ;  and  an 
absurd  description  is  given,  on  excellent  authority,  of  how, 
when  the  Pope  sent  him  hia  Cardinal's  hat  packed  in  the 
wallet  of  his  ordinary  courier,  Wolsey  provided  the  man  with 
robes  of  rich  material,  and  sent  him  back  to  Dover,  to  bring  the 
hat  up  with  all  due  ceremony,  while  trains  of  knights  and 
bishops  were  sent  to  meet  and  welcome  it.  But  he  saw  more 
clearly  than  most  men  the  approach  of  the  struggle  which  was 
to  convulse  Europe  for  the  next  hundred  years.  He  was  besides 
far  too  great  a  lover  of  justice  and  far  too  good  a  governor  to 
wish  to  tolerate  the  abominable  abuses  which  found  their  home  in 
the  monasteries.  He  was  therefore  bent  upon  forestalling  the  coming 
storm ;  but  his  desire  was  that  the  reform  should  be  from  within, 
and  not  from  wthout  the  Church.  To  carry  out  these  reforms  was 
the  main  wish  of  his  life,  and  it  was  to  enable  him  to  do  so  that  he 
hazarded  the  breach  of  the  well-known  statute  of  Praemunire,  and 
accepted  the  legatine  authority'  which  could  alone  give  him  power 
to  act  with  efi'ect  against  the  monasteries,  which  were  independent 
of  the  bishops.  But  besides  being  a  Churchman,  "Wolsey  was 
essentially  an  Englishman,  and  some  of  the  apparent  inconsistencies 
in  his  policy  can  be  explained  by  the  conflict  of  these  interests. 
He  was  also  undoubtedly  ambitious,  and  eagerly  sought  the  Papacy. 
But  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  chief  object  in  this  pursnit  too 
was  the  hope  of  carrying  out  on  a  grander  scale  the  reforms 
which  he  had  planned  in  England.  Where  the  interests  of  the 
Church   were  not   touched,    bi»  views,    b'ie  those  of    most    able 
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pfovemora  who  feel  themselves  superior  to  the  men  around  them, 
were  very  arbitrary ;  and  he  lent  himself  willingly  to  the  views 
of  Henry  on  this  point,  like  him  detesting  disorder  and  anarchy, 
and  like  him  thinking  that  the  best  form  of  government  was 
that  under  which  the  ignorant  should  be  coerced  for  their  own 
advantage.  Such  a  man  was  inevitably  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  the  nobles,  whose  party  w£is  represented  in  the  Council  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Equally  inevitably  would  he  be  disliked 
by  the  commonalty,  and  the  literature  of  the  time  is  full  of  the 
sharpest  satires  directed  against  him.  The  strength  of  Hs  position 
was  the  favour  of  the  King  and  the  success  of  his  policy.  Should 
either  of  these  fail  his  fall  was  inevitable.  He  had  now 
entered  fully  upon  an  arbitrary  career.  From  the  year 
1515  to  1523  no  Parliament  was  called.  The  money  which  was  con- 
stantly wanted  for  the  wars  was  collected  by  forced  loans  and  bene- 
volences. 

It  was  under  the  guidance  of  this  minister  that  England  entered 
into  the  new  phase  of  European  politics  which  followed  upon  the 
death  of  Maximilian  in  the  year  1519.     Ferdinand  of  ^    ^ 

.  .  *^  Death  of 

Spain  had  died  three  years  before,  and  had  been  sue-   Maximuian. 
ceeded  in  that  country  by  his  grandson  Charles.     This   ^"' 
young  prince,  the  son  of  the  Archduke  Philip,  was  thus  alread}-  in 
possession  of  Spain  and  of  the  Netherlands,  with  some  sort  of  hereditary 
claim  to  be  elected  Emperor  of  Germany.    But  Francis  I.  did  not  desire 
so  powerful  a  rival,  and  determined  to  dispute  with  him  the  imperial 
crown.     Henry,  somewhat  puffed  up  by  the  offer  Maximilian  had 
made  him  a  few  years  previously,  determined  that  he    Henry  a  candi- 
too  would  enter  the  lists,  although  there  was  probably    date  for  the 
never  the  remotest  chance  of  his  success.     When  the   charies  v. 
election    came    on,   finding  the    success    of   his    own    *'^'*^<i- 
employer  impossible,  the  English  ambassador  threw  the  weight  of 
his  influence   wholly  into   the   German   side   of  the  balance,  and 
Charles  was  elected  Emperor  ;  and  thus  Spain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  Empire  were  all  in  the  hands  of  one  prince.     This  contest 
somewhat  slackened   the  ties    of    friendship  between   Henry   and 
Francis  ;    while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  help  he  had  received  led 
Charles  to  hope  that  he  might  secure  the  alliance  of  English  alliance 
Henry.     The  friendship  of  England  had  become   of  SeV^d""* 
paramount  importance  to  these  rival  claimants  for  the   Franci«. 
supremacy  of  Europe  ;   and  as  it  was  not  yet  apparently   firmly 
secured  by  either  of  them,  Francis  determined,  if  possible,  to  attach 
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it  to  himflell  He  demanded  therefore  a  personal  meeting  with 
Henry,  in  accordance  with  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of  1518.  This 
proposition  ripened  in  1520  into  the  magnificent  meeting  of  the  Field 
~  ,.  .^  .V       of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.     The  two  Kings,  vain  of  their 

Field  of  CToth  •        J  J 

ofOoid,  persons  and   their  acqmrements,   permitted    and    en- 

couraged the  most  lavish  expense  on  the  part  of  their 
followers,  and  Francis  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  gained  the 
friendship  of  Henry.  But  Wolsey's  interest  was  already  pledged. 
Just  before  Henry  left  England  for  his  meeting  with  Francis,  it 
had  been  contrived  that  Charles  should  forestall  him,  and  have  a 
private  meeting  at  Canterbury.  Nor  was  this  all.  No  sooner  were 
the  festivities  in  the  plain  of  Ardres  over,  than  Henry  visited  his 
nephew  Charles  at  GraveUnes,  and  returned  with  him  to  Calais. 
There  the  outlines  of  a  great  alliance  were  sketched, 

Henry  prefers  "^  .j_. 

auiance  with  destined  to  bear  fruit  afterwards.  In  this  matter  Wolsey 
had  completely  succeeded  in  his  schemes.  It  waa  to  the 
interest  of  Charles,  and  not  that  of  Francis,  that  England  found 
itself  pledged.  Nor  waa  an  opportunity  long  wanting  to  prove 
this.  The  rivalry  of  Francis  and  the  Emperor  soon  led  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace  between  them,  and  Francis,  taking  advantage 
of  the  disaflfection  of  parts  of  Spain,  pushed  his  army  across  the 
Pyrenees.  At  once,  in  virtue  of  the  great  treaty  of  1518,  it 
became  Henry's  duty  to  side  with  the  aggrieved  party.  To 
settle  which  that  might  be  a  court  of  arbitration  was  established 
at  Calais,  where  "Wolsey,  with  great  pomp,  examined  into  the 
quarrel  with  apparent  fairness.  He  took  an  opportunity,  how- 
ever, of  visiting  the  Emperor  at  Bruges,  and,  almost  immediately 
after,  his  judgment  was  pronounced  against  the  French,  and 
Henry  found  himself,  as  he  had  intended,  bound  to  help  the 
Emperor. 

It  was  Wolsey's  belief  in  the  superior  efficacy  of  the  support 
which  the  Emperor  appears  to  have  distinctly  promised  him 
at  Bruges,  in  the  event  of  a  new  election  to  the  Papacy,  to 
that  of  Francis,  which  induced  him  to  attach  himself  so  defin- 
itely to  the  Emperor's  interests.  But  he  could  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  Henry,  jealous  of  the  French  King's 
fame  as  knight  and  gentleman,  or  the  people  whose  woollen 
trade  depended  in  a  verj-  large  degree  on  their  friendship  with 
Flanders,  to  prefer  an  alliance  with  Charles.  The  Emperor  waa 
to  marry  the  Princess  Mary,  and  the  two  nations  were  to  make 
common  cause  against  Francis.      In  all  directions  the  new  allies 
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were  successful.  Even  the  Milanese  was  won  from  tlio  French, 
while  Parma  and  Placentia  fell  before  the  Papal  troops.  The  Pope 
lived  just  long  enough  to  see  the  success  of  his  schemes,  and  died,  it 
is  said,  from  a  fever  produced  by  excessive  joy.  Wolsey  saw  the 
object  of  his  ambition  within  his  reach ;  but  in  the  conclave,  as 
neither  he  nor  his  rival,  the  Cardinal  de  Medici,  had  an  overwhelming 
majority,  the  parties  united  to  elect  a  third  candidate,  and  Adrian  of 
Utrecht,  Charles's  tutor,  a  learned  and  studious  man,  was  raised  to 
the  Papal  chair. 

To  paralyse  the  strength  of  England,  Francis,  who,  on  Venice 
joining  the  confederacy  against  him,  found  himself  absolutely  alone, 
attempted  to  excite  disaffection  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,    pjancu  trie« 
In  Ireland,  where  disaffection  was  chronic,  and  where   to  excite 
the  insurrection  was  to  depend  on  a  French  army  which   Scotland, 
never  arrived,  no  great  change  was  effected.     In  Scot-   "*^- 
land,  since  Albany's  retirement  in  1516,  and  the  return  of  Angus 
and  the  Queen,  there  had  been  a  stormy  period,  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  feuds  of  the  Douglases  and  Hamiltons.     Angus  had,  however,  on 
the  whole,  kept  his  leading  position.    To  destroy  his  influence,  which 
was  favourable  to  England,  the  French  King  induced  Albany  to 
return  with  a  large  army  and  threaten  the  Scotch  borders.     He  was, 
however,  hoodwinked  by  Lord  Dacre,  the  English  Warden,  who, 
though  he  had  scarcely  any  troops  at  his  disposal,  so  imposed  upon 
the  invaders  by  the  high  tone  which  he  assumed,  that  they  were  glad 
to  accept  a  month's  armistice  at  the  hands  of  a  man  who  was  entirely 
in  their  power.      An  invasion,  repeated  in  the  following  year,  was 
defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  without  any  severe   Albany  being 
fighting.       "  Undoubtedly,"    writes    the    commander,   worsted,  peac« 

,,,         °  1  ,     T         .,T  ■,  for  eighteen 

"there  was   never  man   departed   with    more    shame   years u made. 

or  more   fear   than   the   Duke   has  done  to-day."     It   ^*^^' 

was  Albany's  last  appearance  in  Scotland-     Unable  to  secure  the 

regency,    he  retired   from   the   country,   where   Angus    ultimately 

succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  Henry,  in  establishing  himself  as 

Regent.     The  consequence  was  a  peace  of  eighteen  years  between  the 

countries. 

In  both  1522  and  1523,  under  the  command  respectively  of  Surrey 
and  of  Suffolk,  expeditions  had  been  undertaken  by  Expedition, 
the  English  in  conjunction  with  the  Imperialist  forces,  'ks^^"*  France. 
Suffolk's  expedition  reached  as  far  as  Mondidier,  and  it  was  expected 
that  the  combined  armies  would  press  on  to  the  capital ;  for  an 
opening  had  offered  by  which  Henry  thought  it  not  improbable  that 
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he  might  succeed  in  making  good  the  old  English  claims  npon  France. 
Francia  bad  quarrelled  with  the  Constable  of  Boui-bon,  the  most 
important  of  his  subjects,  who  had  declared  his  intention  of  seating 
Henry  on  the  throne,  and  believed  it  certain  that  a  large  number  of 
the  French  would  join  him.  About  the  same  time  (September  1523) 
Adrian  VI.  died,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  plans  both  of  WoLsey  and 
Henry  would  at  length  be  realized.  But  the  discovery  of  his 
treachery  compelled  Bourbon  to  take  to  flight,  and  it  was  alone, 
v.nt  hout  any  of  the  party  he  had  expected  to  assist  him,  that  he  fled 
trum  the  French  Court  and  took  service  under  Charles.  At  the  same 
time  the  election  to  the  Papacy  had  not  been  managed  as  Wolsey  had 
hoped.  JuHus  de  Medici,  Clement  VH.,  had  been  elected,  and 
Wolsey,  enraged  at  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  grew  suddenly 
lukewarm  in  the  war.  The  English  troops,  already  weakened  by 
sickness,  withdrew  from  Mondidier,  and  were  disbanded ;  nor  did 
England  during  the  next  year  take  any  active  part  in  the  wat. 
Wolsey,  indeed,  in  his  disappointment,  entered  into  relations  with 
the  Court  of  France,  and  a  peace  between  the  countries  was  virtually 
established.  Meanwhile,  even  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  failed 
to  check  the  course  of  French  disaster.  Although  the  army  entered 
the  Milanese  territory,  it  could  not  succeed  in  holding  its  ground 
beyond  the  Ticino.  The  following  year  (1524)  brought  upon  it  the 
whole  forces  of  the  Imperialists.  It  was  defeated  near  Romagnano, 
where  Bayard  lost  his  life.  It  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Italy,  and 
the  triiunphant  Constable,  with  his  fellow-commander  Pescara, 
pushed  into  France  as  far  as  Marseilles.  To  revenge  this  insult, 
Francis  again,  for  the  third  time,  poured  his  anny 
feated  at  pavia.  over  Mont  Ccnis.  Again  was  Milan  captured.  The 
**^*"  new  Pope,  Clement  VII.,  even   sided  with  him,  and 

in  October  the  siege  of  Pavia  was  formed.  To  relieve  it,  early 
in  the  following  year  the  united  armies  of  Pescara  and  Bourbon 
marched  from  Lodi.  The  battle  fought  before  its  walls  was  a 
decisive  one.  The  defeat  of  the  French  was  signal,  their  career  in 
Italy  was  for  a  time  closed.  Francis  himself  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors. 

This  victory  was  the  signal  for  a  complete  reversal  in  the  state  of 
politics  in  Europe,  and  brought  to  light  the  change  in  Wolsey's  views 
which  had  followed  the  election  of  Pope  Clement.  In  London  it 
was  at  first  hailed  with  unqualified  joy,  and  Henry  thought  for  a 
moment  that  the  hour  had  come  for  him  to  re-vindicate  the 
English  claims   to   the   French  crown,  so  much  so  that  he  wrote 
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to  Charles  by  the  hand  of  Wolaey,  and  proposed  a  scheme 
for  the  invasion  of  France,  of  which  the  crown  waa  to  fall  to 
him,  and  to  pass  afterwards  by  means  of  hia  daughter  and  heiress 
Mary,  betrothed  to  the  Emperor,  to  Charles  V.  himself,  or  his 
descendants,  who  would  thus  become  mouaxchs  of  the  whole  of 
Europe.  But  such  a  total  subversion  of  the  European  balance 
did  not  suit  Charles,  who  was  also  induced  by  other  causes  to 
hold  aloof  from  too  close  an  alliance  with  England.  Several 
incidents  had  produced  a  coldness  between  him  and  his  uncle. 
He  found  that  his  betrothed  bride,  Mary,  had  been  offered  to  more 
than  one  crowned  head  besides  himself,  while  her  youth,  for  she  was 
only  ten  years  of  age,  rendered  the  whole  scheme  distant  and  prob- 
lematical. By  some  awkward  mistake  his  ambassador's  letters  had 
been  opened  in  England.  He  knew  the  French  envoy  to  be  con- 
stantly resident  there.  Moreover  he  felt  himseK  strong  enough  to  do 
without  Henry's  help.  He  therefore  entirely  declined  the  English 
proposaL  On  the  other  hand,  Henry,  when  once  his  plans  were 
coldly  received,  saw  more  than  one  reason  for  changing  his  alliance. 
He  was  in  want  of  money  ;  an  alliance  with  France  held  out  hopes 
of  a  goodly  sum.  According  to  his  theory  of  the  balance  of  power,  it 
waa  time  to  check  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  Empire.  Per- 
haps, more  than  all,  he  had  Wolsey  at  his  elbow,  whose  views,  since 
hw  own  rejection  for  the  Papacy  (on  the  death  of  Adrian,  when 
Clement  VII.  was  elected),  and  since  the  alliance  of  the  Papacy  with 
France,  had  undergone  considerable  change.  It  was  ambition,  partly 
personal,  partly  of  a  nobler  sort  and  aiming  at  the  reform  of  Christen- 
dom, which  had  rendered  Wolsey  so  anxious  for  the  Papacy.  Though, 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  that  hope  was  gone,  he  was  still  true  to 
the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  when,  in  the  years  follow-  gact  of  Rome, 
ing  the  battle  of  Pavia,  he  saw  the  Imperial  arms  turned  "2*- 
against  Eome,  till  in  the  year  1527  the  sacred  city  itself  was  stormed 
and  sacked  by  the  German  and  Lutheran  landsknechts  of  Bouibon, 
it  was  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  Charles  consequent 
was  the  cause  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church  ;  and  that  change  of 
to  join  with  Francis  in  upholding  the  Pope  was  Aiuance'wi^' 
the  right  policy  for  the  true  Catholic.  With  this  '^""=*- 
mistaken  view  England  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Francis, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1528  that  war  was  declared  against 
Charles. 

Events  had  taken  place  in  that  period  which  were  to  revolutionize 
England.     In  carrying  on  negotiations  with  France  one  means  of 
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iim'tJTig  the  kingdoms  which  had  heen  suggested  waa  a  marriage 
between  the  royal  houses.  The  Princess  Mary,  it  waa  thought,  might 
marry  one  of  the  sons  of  the  French  Bang.  This  treaty  was  set  on 
Legitimacy  of  ^^^^  *^  t^®  closc  of  1526,  and  early  in  its  progress  the 
Henry's  mar-  Bishop  of  Tarbes  had  raised  a  question  as  to  the  Prin- 
catherine  cess's  legitimacy.      From  the  first  Henry  had  not  much 

questioned.  j^^^j  ^.j^^  marriage  with  Catherine.  It  was  only  at  the 
urgent  desire  of  his  councillors,  and  after  his  father's  death,  that  he  con- 
sented to  marry  her.  Nor  had  the  marriage  been  a  very  successful 
one.  Several  children  had  been  bom,  but  one  only,  the  Princess 
Mary,  had  lived  ;  and  probably  the  domestic  relations  between  the 
King  and  Queen  were  not  of  the  happiest.  The  cui  muation  of  the 
dynasty  was  naturally  one  of  Henry's  chief  wishes,  and  to  the  coun- 
cillors by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  who  had  found  their  safety  and 
greatness  in  the  support  of  the  reigning  line,  and  who  longed  before 
all  things  for  a  permanent  rest  for  England  after  the  troubles  of  the 
late  wars,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  that  the  succession 
should,  if  possible,  be  undisputed.  But  had  the  King  died  without 
male  issue,  there  was  a  cloud  of  pretenders  who  could  hardly  have 
settled  their  respective  claims  without  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  Henry 
had,  indeed,  rid  himseK  of  two  of  them.  Eichard  de  la  Pole,  sur- 
named  the  White  Rose,  had  died  at  Pavia.  His  brother  had  been 
beheaded  by  Henry.  Buckingham  had  also  suffered  death  in  1521, 
charged  with  some  apparently  slight  matters,  intercourse  with 
astrologers,  or  hasty  words,  which  may  have  covered  some  deeper 
plan.  But  in  the  place  of  Pole  the  head  of  the  true  Plantagenets  was 
The  Btftte  of  ^low  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
the  anccesBion.  Warwick,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Henry  VII. ; 
and  Buckingham  had  bequeathed  his  claims  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
with  his  daughter.  The  Marquis  of  Exeter  might  raise  claims  to  the 
throne  as  the  grandson  of  Edward  IV ;  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  Henry's 
own  brother-in-law,  while  the  King  of  Scotland  was  the  son  of  Henry's 
sister.  Reasons  of  state,  therefore,  combined  with  Henry's  own  wishes  to 
excite  in  his  mind  a  conscientious  scruple  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  a  mar- 
riage, the  dissolution  of  which  might  give  him  at  once  a  more  agree- 
able wife  and  an  heir  to  his  throne.  Nor  were  reasons  of  foreign  policy 
wanting.  In  an  age  when  marriage  was  so  constantly  the  tie  of 
national  connection,  Catherine,  whose  marriage  with  Henry  had  at 
first  been  the  pledge  of  the  alliance  with  Spain,  stood  in  Wolsey's  way 
now  that  he  was  bent  upon  using  aU  his  efforts  against  the  Emperor. 
Those  therefore  who  were  desirous  for  the  sake  of  the  succession  that 
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a  divorce  should  take  place,  found  a  willing  assistant  in  the  minister. 
For  Wolsey  thought  he  saw  m  the  King's  wish  for  a  divorce  a  meaud 
of  carrying  out  his  own  policy ;  not  only  would  it  enable  him  to 
break  more  thoroughly  with  the  Emperor,  but  it  exactly  suited  his 
views  with  regard  to  England. 

Disaffection  towards  the  Church  of  Rome  had  been  of  long  standing 
in  England.     The  reckless  use  of  the  power  which  the    ^^^^^^  ^j  t^^g 
weakness  of  John  had  placed  in  the  Pope's  hand  had   Reformation 
early  excited  the  anger  of  the  English.     WicHflfe's  re- 
form had  been  only  the  greatest  of  several  efforts  in  the  same  direction, 
and,  though  his  doctrinal  reform  had  been  premature,  the  laity  had 
shown  every  disposition  to  appropriate  his  feelings  of  dislike  to  the 
hierarchy  ;  and  motions  were  even  made  in  Parliament  for  the  con- 
fiscation of  Church  property  for  national  purposes.     The  Lancastrian 
princes  had  been   throughout  consistent  supporters  of  the  Papacy. 
Some  writers  even  assert  that  Henry  V.'s  expedition  was  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  popular  attention  to  other  objects.     The 
Wars  of  the  Roses  had  stopped  all  thoughts  of  reform,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Church  was  never  so  prominent  as  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  in  the  first  years  of  his  successor. 

Nevertheless,  the  undercurrent  of  lay  feeling  never  ceased  to  flow. 
The  same  causes  had  been  more  or  less  extant  throughout  Europe. 
Encroachments  on  the  temporal  authority  of  princes,  zeal  in  demand- 
ing dues,  combined  with  laxity  of  morals,  and  the  change  which  had 
come  over  the  Papacy,  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  degraded 
himseK  by  degrees  to  the  position  of  an  intriguing  Italian  prince,  had 
shaken  the  hold  of  Rome  upon  men's  minds.  The  great  schism  had 
afforded  opportunity  for  the  Church  to  declare  its  independence,  and 
the  supremacy  of  councils  over  the  Pope.  The  skill  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  had  rendered  the  declaration  nugatory,  but  the  idea  was 
still  prevalent  in  Europe.  The  Council  of  Pisa  had  been  but  an  effort 
to  carry  it  into  effect ;  and  the  general  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
Papacy  had  lately  found  expression  throughout  the  whole  North  of 
Europe.  It  was  in  1517  that  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  Friar,  was  ap- 
pointed under  the  Elector  of  Mayence  to  sell  indulgences  through 
Saxony.  The  object  for  which  the  money  was  raised  was  the  com- 
pletion of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  At  that  time,  Luther,  a  young  Augus- 
tinian,  was  Professor  at  the  Elector  of  Saxony's  new  University  of 
Wittemberg.  Filled  with  anger  at  this  crying  abuse,  he  drew  up 
ninety-five  theses  on  the  nature  of  indulgences,  and  fixed  them  on  the 
great  door  of  the  Church  of  Wittemberg.    The  controversy  at  once  be- 
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came  bitter.  Luther  was  defended  by  Frederick  of  Saxony,  who 
valued  him  highly,  and  could  ill  spare  him  from  his  University.  The 
circumstances  of  Germany,  more  especially  the  unfortunate  connection 
between  lay  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  the  persons  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  Electors,  tended  to  dispose  men's  minds  to  the  new 
doctrines.  The  invention  of  printing,  and  the  revival  of  Greek 
literature,  which  had  doubtless  fostered  among  the  Humanists,  as 
they  were  called,  or  followers  of  humane  letters,  a  certain  freedom  of 
thought,  were  also  favourable  to  it.  It  became  imperative  for  the 
Pope,  not  without  some  tincture  of  humanism  himself,  to  pronounce 
upon  the  matter,  and,  in  1520,  Leo  X.  published  a  bull  against  Luther 
by  name,  pronouncing  him  excommunicated  if  he  did  not  retract 
in  six  days.  Luther  assembled  the  inhabitants  of  Wittemberg,  and 
burnt  the  bull  outside  the  walls.  In  1521,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
efforts  were  made  to  move  Luther  to  retract,  but  they  were  vain.  He 
was  ordered  to  quit  the  city,  with  a  three  weeks'  safe  conduct,  and  on 
his  way  home  was  captured  by  the  order  of  his  friend  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  and  detained  for  his  o%vn  security  in  the  Wartburg.  Since 
then  his  views,  or  those  like  them,  had  been  constantly  spreading. 
Zwinglius  had  established  the  reform  in  Switzerland,  and  Munzer, 
carrying  Protestant  doctrines  to  their  extreme  political  consequences, 
had  excited  the  Thuringian  peasants  to  a  terrible  outbreak. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  movement  would  have  been 
^oigey,,  kindly  looked  on  by  either  Henry  or  Wolsey.     Henry 

pouey-  had  himself  written  against  Luther,  and  received  from 

the  Pope  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.  With  Wolsey  the 
preservation  of  the  old  religion  became  the  chief  object  to  which  his 
policy  was  directed.  Conscious  of  the  abuses,  of  which  the  English 
Church  was  full,  he  saw  that  there  was  no  hope  of  withstanding  the 
flood  of  the  Reformation  without  internal  reform.  Twice  in  the 
preArious  reign  something  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  inspecting 
the  monasteries,  but  on  neither  occasion  effectually.  It  was  to 
secure  power  for  the  more  effectual  carrying  out  of  this  object  that 
he  had  sought  the  legatine  authority.  He  had  even  suppressed  a 
certain  number  of  the  smaller  monasteries,  employing  their  reve- 
nues for  his  great  Cardinal's  College  at  Oxford,  and  his  school  at 
Ipswich  ;  and  the  prosecution  of  these  reforms  was  very  near  hia 
heart.  When  his  credit  was  leaving  him,  he  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  retire  from  the  world,  if  only  he  could  see  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  country  reformed.^    Again  it  was  with  the  inteutioA 

1  Legraad,  vol.  iii.  p.  165. 
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of  upholding  the  Papacy  that  he  had  changed  the  whole  policy  of 
England,  and  was  now  working  as  hard  and  as  anxiously  to  unite 
France,  England  and  the  Pope,  as  he  had  been  seven  years  before  to 
unite  England  and  Germany.  He  thought  an  opportunity  had 
arisen  to  attach  Henry  for  ever  to  the  Papal  See  by  the  strongest  ties 
of  gratitude.  He  never  for  a  moment  dreamed  that  the  Pope  would 
refuse  a  divorce.  He  seems  almost  to  have  pledged  Favonratiiaidea 
himself  to  Henry  that  it  should  be  secured.  But  he  of»^vorce. 
was  treading  on  dangerous  ground,  and  iadeed  his  sagacity  was  on 
this  occasion  misled.  He  could  not  think  of  Charles,  the  sacker  of 
Rome,  the  gaoler  of  the  Pope,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  enemy 
of  the  Ch^lrch.  He  did  not  recollect  the  effect  that  so  present  a 
terror  might  have  upon  the  Pope's  conduct.  But  the  Pope  was  in  fact 
scarcely  a  free  agent.  The  French  influence  in  Italy  was  absolutely 
gone  ;  ^  and  Charles  bravely  upheld  the  cause  of  his  aunt  Catherine. 
The  Pope,  in  spite  of  his  dangerous  position,  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
send  Cardinal  Campeggio  to  open  in  company  with  Wolsey  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  into  the  King's  marriage  with  Catherine.  He  had 
promised  that  the  commission  should  not  be  revoked,  but  that  sen- 
tence should  be  pronounced.  The  timely  discovery  of  a  paper, 
probably  forged,  which  seemed  exactly  to  suit  and  make  good  a 
supposed  flaw  in  the  dispensation,  of  Pope  Julius,  which  had  been  made 
the  legal  ground  on  which  the  divorce  was  to  rest,  saved  the  Pope 
from  the  completion  of  his  promise.  The  cause  was  summoned 
back  to  Rome,  and  Campeggio  returned  from  England,  leaving  the 
question  unsettled. 

Indeed,  before  this  final  step  was  taken,  Wolsey  had  discovered  his 
error.  For  him  the  divorce  meant  a  marriage  alliance  its  failure 
Avith  the  French.  But  the  King's  mind  had  already  J^«»woisey. 
turned  in  quite  a  dififerent  direction.  The  object  of  his  1629. 
attachment  was  Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  the  Queen's  maids  of  honour. 
She  had  gone  to  the  Court  of  France  with  Mary,  Henry's  sister,  and 
had  remained  there  with  different  Princesses  till  after  the  battle  of 
Pavia.  Her  beauty,  and  her  French  airs  and  graces,  made  her  the 
reigning  belle  of  Henry's  Court.  Now  the  family  of  this  lady, 
whose  grandfather  had  been  a  rich  citizen  of  London,  had  since  been 
closely  connected  with  the  Howards,  who,  as  the  head  of  the  lay 
nobility  of  England,  looked  with  hatred  at  the  powerful  position 
which  Wolsey  had  won.    The  triumph  of  Anne  Boleyn  would  in 

1  The  French  General  Lautrec  had  indeed  again  attempted  to  secuie  Kaples,  but  bis 
army  bad  faded  away  before  the  malfuia  and  plaga«. 
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fact  have  been  the  complete  victory  of  Wolsey's  rivals  in  the  Council ; 
it  was  impossible  that  he  could  desire  such  a  step.  The  departure  of 
Campeggio  was  the  signal  for  Wolsey's  faU.  Danger  was  closing 
him  in  on  aU  sides.  His  plan  had  crumbled  in  his  hand  ;  it  had 
given  an  opening  for  his  lay  opponents  in  the  Council ;  he  had  failed 
to  please  the  King  ;  and  he  had  no  popularity -on  which  to  fall  back. 
His  government  indeed  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  make  bim  un- 
popular. 

It  had  been  a  time  of  almost  incessant  war,  and  war  invariably 
means  heavy  taxes.  But  in  this  case  the  taxes  had  not  even  been 
Hiiunpopu-  legal.  From  the  year  1515  to  the  year  1523  no  ParHa- 
larity.  ment  was  called.     Between  1523  and  1528  there  had 

again  been  no  Parliament.  During  the  whole  of  that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  the  year  1523,  money  had  been  collected  by  means  of 
forced  loans  and  benevolences  ;  and  an  idea  may  be  gained  of  how 
these  impositions  were  managed  by  what  took  place  in  1522.  In 
that  year  an  invasion  of  France  was  contemplated,  and  money  had 
to  be  raised.  Commissioners  were  sent  to  find  out  the  annual  rent 
of  all  lands  and  houses,  and  the  value  of  all  moveables.  From  London 
.£20,000  was  exacted  as  a  temporary  loan,  and  the  citizens  were  after- 
wards required  to  certify  on  oath  the  real  value  of  their  property. 
This  sort  of  inquisition  was  most  distasteful  to  mercantile  men,  who 
urged  that  their  credit  was  often  better  than  their  capital,  and 
Wolsey  consented  to  take  their  returns  secretly.  The  obnoxious 
character  of  this  tax  was  somewhat  lessened  by  the  promise  that  the 
proceeds,  which  amounted  to  about  a  tenth  from  the  laity  and  a 
Hii  heavy  fourth  from  the  clergy,  should  be  paid  from  the  next 

taxation.  subsidy  granted  by  Parliament.^     The  difficulty  found 

in  collecting  it  rendered  a  Parliament  necessary  the  following  year. 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  elected  Speaker.  Wolsey  demanded  in  the 
House  no  less  than  a  fifth  part  of  every  man's  goods  and  lands,  setting 
the  value  at  £800,000.  The  discussions  which  followed  show  at 
once  the  great  ignorance  which  existed  as  to  the  real  condition  of 
England,  and  the  courage  which  marked  even  then  the  behaviour 
of  the  Commons  with  regard  to  their  privileges  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  we  see  how  Government  influence  was  brought  to  bear,  and 
how  little  of  real  independence  existed.  It  was  held  that  there  were 
forty  thousand  parishes  in  England,  but  in  reality  there  were  not 
fifteen  thousand.  The  Cardinal  was  therefore  urged  to  diminish  his 
demands.     He  would  not  yield,  and  tried  to  overawe  the  House  with 

»  Hall's  Chronicle,  ed.  1809,  p.  645. 
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all  his  ecclesiastical  pomp.  "  It  should  not  in  my  mind,"  said  the 
Speaker,  "  be  amisse  to  receave  him  with  all  his  pompe,  his  maces, 
his  pillers,  his  poleaxes,  his  crosse,  his  helt,  and  the  great  seale  too."^ 
His  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  After  much  argument,  Wolsey  wan 
surprised  at  receiving  no  answer,  and  was  met  by  the  assertion  that, 
according  to  their  ancient  liberties,  they  were  not  bound  to  give  an 
answer  ;  and  More,  on  his  knees,  explained  and  proved  to  him  that 
he  had  better  withdraw.  An  eyewitness  says  that  after  this  it  was 
debated  for  sixteen  days  together.  The  resistance  was  so  great  that 
the  House  was  like  to  be  dissevered.  "  Thus  hanging  this  matter, 
yesterday  the  more  part  being  the  King's  servants,  gentlemen,  were 
there  assembled  ;  and  so  they  being  the  more  part,  willed  and  gave 
two  shillings  of  the  pound  of  goods  and  lands.  ...  I  have  heard  no 
man  in  my  life  that  can  remember  that  ever  there  was  given  to  any 
one  of  the  King's  ancestors  half  so  much  at  one  grant.  ...  I  beseech 
Almighty  God  it  may  be  well  and  peaceably  levied,  and  surely 
paid  unto  the  King's  Grace  without  grudge.""  The  mention  here  of 
the  compact  body  of  nominees  and  place-holders  voting  according  to 
order  goes  far  to  explain  the  harmony  which  generally  existed  during 
the  reign  between  the  PaxKament  and  the  King. 

Though  this  tax  was  collected  with  great  strictness,  and  fell  upon 
every  person  taking  even  weekly  wages  to  the  amount  of  twenty  shO- 
lings  a  year,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  formidable  opposi- 
tion; but  such  was  not  the  case  when,  two  years  afterwards,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  raise  money  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  The 
battle  of  Pavia  had  just  been  fought,  and  the  opportunity  seemed 
open  to  re-establish  the  obsolete  claims  of  England  upon  France. 
For  this  purpose  large  sums  were  necessary,  but  both  Wolsey  and  the 
King  after  their  last  experience  shrunk  from  calling  a  Parliament. 
An  illegal  subsidy  of  a  sixth  was  therefore  demanded ;  but  "  the 
people  sore  grudgeth  and  murmureth,"  said  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, "  and  speaketh  cursedly  among  themselves,  saying  they  shall 
never  have  rest  of  payments  as  long  as  some  Uveth.  .  .  .  They  fear 
not  to  speak  that  they  be  continually  beguiled,  and  no  promises 
kept  unto  them."  The  people  in  Suffolk  "  began  to  rage  and  assem- 
ble themselves  in  companies."  ^  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  for  strong 
measures  ;  but  finding  the  gentry  unwilling  to  assist  him,  he  had  to 
call  in  the  assistance  of  Norfolk,  who  entered  into  intercourse  with 
the  insurgents,  whose  leader  answered  him  :  "  Sith  you  ask  who  is 
our  captain,  forsooth  his  name  is  Poverty  ;  he  and  his  cousin  Neces- 

1  More's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  c.  xl.  pp.  51,  52. 

»  EllioXetters.  Ist  Seriea.  rol.  1.  p.  221.  >  BeXi 
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sity  have  brought  us  to  this  doing."  He  then,  explained  how  the 
heavy  tax,  by  depriving  the  wealthy  men  of  their  capital,  had  really 
fallen  upon  the  artisans.  Their  complaints  were  so  reasonable,  that 
the  Duke  procured  a  relaxation  of  the  tax.  Henry  threw  the  whole 
blame  on  "Wolsey,  and  pleaded  ignorance  of  its  severity.  The  money 
was  raised  by  way  of  benevolence. 

It  was  natural  that  such  arbitrary  dealing  as  this  should  render 
Wobey  very  unpopular.  His  sudden  change  of  policy  in  1525, 
when  he  seemed  to  be  throwing  over  the  Emperor,  and  destroying 
the  market  for  English  woollens  in  Flanders,  and  to  be  connecting 
the  country  ^^dth  its  natural  enemy  the  French,  increased  his  unpopu- 
larity. But  not  only  was  he  unpopular  ;  there  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  strong  lay  party  in  the  Council  strongly  opposed  to  him.  Thus, 
when  the  failure  of  his  policy  wth  regard  to  the  divorce  drew  the 
Kino^'s  displeasure  upon  him,  when  in  fact,  for  almost  the  first  time 
in  his  reign,  Henry  VIII.  began  to  look  seriously  at  what  was  going 
on  around  him,  there  was  no  lack  of  advisers  to  point  out  the  short- 
comings of  the  great  minister  ;  and  when  it  was  determined  that  he 
sTiould  be  removed  from  his  position,  something  analogous  to  a  great 
change  of  ministry  at  present  took  place,  only  that  the  fall  of  the 
defeated  minister  was  greater,  the  subversion  of  his  policy  and  plans 
more  complete.  In  fact,  the  turriing-point  of  the  reign  was  reached- 
Henry  awoke  to  the  fact  that  he  need  no  longer  trust  to  the  Church 
for  hk  counsellors,  and  fell  back  on  the  support  of  the  nobiHty,  who 
had  been  hitherto  almost  excluded  from  power. 

Thus  when,  in  1529,  on  the  17th  of  October,  Wolsey  surrendered 
the  Great  Seal,  Norfolk  rose  for  a  time  to  the  position  of  Prime 
Minister,  and  set  on  foot  what  may  be  considered  as  a  national  and 
EngHsh  policy.  The  Parliament  was  at  once  called,  and  attempts 
were  made  in  it  to  bring  the  conduct  of  "Wolsey  under  the  head  of 
high  treason.  Stripped  of  all  his  wealth,  dependent  for  the  little  that 
he  had  on  the  bounty  of  Henry,  Wolsey  found  among  his  servants 
Thomas  Cromwell,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  was  both 
able  and  willing  to  defend  him.  The  charge  of  treason,  resting 
entirely  upon  ecclesiastical  assumptions,  fell  to  the  ground  ;  but  the 
Statute  of  Praemunire,  to  which  Wolsey  had  made  himself  obnoxious 
bv  receiving  the  legatine  authority,  was  allowed  to  have  its  course, 
and  all  his  property  was  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  ^  The  efforts  of 
Cromwell  were  not  unrewarded-  Henry  appreciated  his  honest 
ability,  and  at  once  took  him  into  his  service  ;  and  during  the  seven 

1  Wolsey  cubsfKjuently  withdrew  to  his  Archbishoprio,  where  his  liberality  and  good 
administration  -were  rendering  him  popular,  when  the  charge  of  treason  -was  again  ann- 
deiily  renewed,  ho  was  sunjmoned  to  London,  and  died  on  the  jouraay. 
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years  that  followed — the  most  momentous  In  some  respects  0f  English 
lustory — whatever  office  he  may  happen  to  have  held,  he  ai,e  of 
was  always  the  representative  of  Govenunent  in  the  cro"""'"- 
Lower  House  of  Parliament,  the  leader  and  moving  spirit  of  that 
body  which  was  to  establish  the  ecclesiastical  freedom  of  the  country. 
Wolaey's  efforts  at  staving  off  the  Reformation  had  done  nothing 
but  render  its  advance  more  certain.  The  deep  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Church,  which  had  long  been  smouldering  in  England,  broke 
forth.  Its  voice  was  no  longer  checked  by  the  royal  authority.  But 
the  royal  atithority  had  of  late  been  the  only  support  on  which  the 
Church  could  rely.  In  dread  of  threatened  attacks  from  the  nation, 
it  had  voluntarily  allied  itself  closely  with  the  Crown.  When  that 
support  failed  it,  its  power  was  gone.  The  King  having  now  objects 
of  his  own  which  rendered  him  the  friend  of  all  who  would  assault 
the  Church,  allowed  the  national  feeling  free  course.  He  even  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  national  party,  who  desired  first  the  re- 
trenchment of  the  power  of  the  national  Church,  and,  secondly,  the 
independence  of  the  country  in  matters  ecclesiastical  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  See.  The  problem  as  yet  had  assumed  but  these  two 
sides.  A  change  of  doctrine  was  hardly  thought  of.  As  was  natural, 
it  was  the  reform  of  the  national  Church,  the  abuses  of  The  Reformation 
which  touched  more  nearly  every  man's  life  and  home,  ^  England. 
which  first  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Commons.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  their  session  they  presented  a  petition,  in  which,  after 
complaining  of  the  spread  of  heresy,  they  traced  it  to  the  errors  of 
the  Church,  which  they  proceeded  to  denounce  at  length.  Their  chief 
complaints  were  directed  against  the  independent  legislation  claimed 
by  the  Convocation,  the  number  of  officers,  and  the  exorbitant  fees  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  refusal  of  the  Sacrament  till  certain 
sums  had  been  first  paid,  the  extravagant  probate  duties,  the  granting 
of  benefices  to  children  unfit  to  hold  them,  illegal  imprisonment  by 
bishops,  and  other  irregularities.  Upon  this  petition  were  based 
statutes,  originating  from  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  had  succeeded 
Wolsey  as  Chancellor,  against  excessive  probate  duties  and  mortuaries 
(or  fees  upon  burial),  against  the  clergy  following  any  trade  except 
their  own,  and  to  enforce  residence  and  forbid  pluralities.  There 
was  much  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Bishops  being  very 
loth  to  consent,  but  at  length,  after  many  discussions  between  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses,  the  King  intervened,  and  insisted  on  the 
passing  of  the  Bill.  After  this  triumph,  which,  though  it  left  the 
great  question  of  the  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  unsettled, 
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yet  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  ill-gotten  wealth  and  irregular  habits 
of  the  clergy,  Parliament  separated  (December  1529). 

Meanwhile  the  question  of  the  divorce  had  entered  a  new  phase.  No 
Qnestion  of  longer  Content  with  resting  his  claims  on  a  technical  ir- 
the  divorce  regularity  in  Pope  Julius's  dispensation,  Henry  now  ques- 
tioned the  right  of  that  Pope  to  give  a  dispensation  at  all 
between  such  near  relatives.  It  is  said  to  have  been  Thomas  Cranmer 
who  suggested  this  point,  and  who  thus  attracted  to  himseK  the  atten- 
tion and  favour  of  the  King.  The  advantage  to  be  gained  by  this  new 
question  was,  that  it  would  of  necessity,  inasmuch  as  it  had  reference  to 
his  own  power,  pass  out  of  the  Pope's  hands  into  that  of  a  councU.  Henry 
was  thus  appealing  to  the  world  against  the  Pope's  hesitation,  and  this 
Uneof  conduct  was  continued, — again  it  is  believed  at  Cranmer's  sugges- 
tion,— when  it  was  determined  to  collect  the  opinions  of  all  the  univer- 
sities of  Europe.  This  process  was  carried  out  with  abundance  of 
bribery  and  intimidation  on  the  side  both  of  the  English  King  and  of 
the  Emperor,  who  was  now  his  open  opponent.  It  resulted  in  an 
ancertain  decision,  about  haK  the  universities  giving  their  opinion 
in  Henry's  favour.  Curiously  enough  the  Lutherans,  who  might  have 
been  expected  to  support  bim — recollecting  perhaps  his  early  feats  of 
theology, — gave  their  opioions  against  him. 

Before  the  Parliament  again  met,  in  January  1531,  Convocation 
was  informed  that,  by  acknowledging  the  legatine  autho- 
Church  In  rity  of  Wolsey,  the  whole  clergy  had  laid  itself  open  to 

on,  ^^  penalties  of  Praemunire,  and  that  consequently  all 
their  property  was  at  the  King's  disposah  From  this  awkward 
position  they  were  offered,  however,  an  opportunity'  of  extricating 
themselves.  As,  no  doubt,  Wolsey's  tyranny  had  been  unpopular 
with  the  clergy,  it  must  have  seemed  to  them  very  hard  that  they 
should  be  involved  in  his  ruin  ;  and  that  so  sharp  a  blow  could  be 
struck  shows  the  great  want  of  sympathy  which  existed  between  the 
clergy  and  the  laity.  So  palpable  an  act  of  oppression  could  scarcely 
have  been  tolerated  had  it  not  been  popular.  The  alternative 
offered  to  the  clergy  was  a  payment  of  £118,000, — a  vast  sum  if  we 
remember  that  we  may  safely  multiply  the  money  of  that  day  by 
ten  to  bring  it  to  its  present  value.  Nor  was  this  aU.  In  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Bill  by  which  the  subsidy  was  to  be  granted,  they  were 
obliged  to  give  the  King  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church  ;  not  that 
Henry  had  as  yet  determined  to  break  with  Rome,  but  that,  as  head 
of  the  national  party,  he  was  determined  that  the  civil  power  should 
be  superior  to  the  ecclesiasticaL 
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The  Parliament,  which  had  held  its  second  session  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1531,  had  done  little  beyond  strengthening  the  King's 
hands  in  his  struggle  with  the  clergy.  It  was  prorogued  with  a 
speech  from  Sir  Thomas  More,  declaring  the  opinions  and  in 
of  the  universities  with  regard  to  Henry's  divorce.  This  i'"iiame»t- 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  time  that  he  brought  the  matter  before 
Parliament,  but  he  now  thought  it  well  to  set  himself  right  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  especially  as  the  nation  was  La  great  excitement, 
and  the  clergy  everywhere  uttering  the  strongest  denunciations 
against  his  conduct.  The  Nun  of  Kent,  of  whom  more  will  be  said 
afterwards,  had  already  begun  her  prophetical  impostures,  and  the 
superstitious  feelings  of  the  whole  people  were  deeply  moved.  The 
separation  of  the  King  and  Catherine  gave  a  centre  roimd  which 
these  vague  feelings  could  collect,  and  a  dangerous  discontented 
party  began  to  be  formed-  Early  the  following  year  (1532)  the 
Parliament,  in  their  third  session,  continued  their  war  with  the 
clergy.  Benefit  of  clergy  had  come  to  be  an  intolerable  nuisance. 
Any  one  who  could  read  was  held  by  that  talent  to  have  proved  his 
connection  with  the  clergy,  and  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  hand 
of  justice,  to  be  treated  with  ridiculous  leniency  by  the  ecclesiastical 
courts ;  so  that,  as  the  Act  to  limit  it  asserts,  "  continually,  manifest 
thieves  and  murderers,  found  guilty  by  good  and  substantial  inquests, 
....  were  speedily  and  hastily  delivered  and  set  at  large  by  the 
ministers  of  the  ordinaries,  for  corruption  and  lucre."  An  Act  was 
passed  forbidding  any  one  under  the  degree  of  subdeacon  to  plead  the 
privilege  of  his  clergy  if  proved  guilty  of  felony.  The  Court  of  Arches 
was  also  reformed.  The  Mortmain  Act  had  forbidden  corporations  to 
hold  property  left  to  them  by  will.  But  this  prohibition  had  been  con- 
stantly evaded  ;  testators  had  left  property  to  support  a  priest  to  pray 
for  their  souls  in  perpetuity.  This  evasion,  by  which  property  had 
passed,  though  indirectly,  into  the  hands  of  the  Church,  was  now 
checked,  and  no  will  of  this  description  was  to  hold  good  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  which  was  supposed  to  be  long  enough  for  the  purpose. 

While  these  reforms  of  the  national  Church  were  being  carried  out, 
that  Church  itself  set  on  foot  the  second  stage  of  reform  by  an 
attack  upon  the  power  of  Rome.  However  much  the  clergy  may 
have  pillaged  the  laity,  and  however  much  they  may  have  derived 
assistance  in  so  doing  from  their  connection  with  K.ome,  The  chnrch  b«- 
they  had  themselves,  as  the  natural  and  submissive  eome*  national, 
subjects  of  the  Pope,  been  tmmercifully  pillaged  in  their  turn. 
They  now  suggested  the  abolition  of  a/nnates,  the  payment,  that  is, 
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of  the  first  year's  mcome  of  benefice  or  see  to  Rome.  This  wotdd 
have  cut  off  a  large  source  of  income  from  the  Pope.  Less  hasty 
than  the  clergy,  the  Commons  passed  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of 
annates,  but  only  conditionally.  It  was  held  in  terrorem,  over  the  Pope. 
The  clergy  went  a  step  further.  They  at  length  surrendered  that 
independent  position  for  which  they  had  struggled  from  the  time  of 
AnseLm,  and  acknowledged  that  they  could  not  legislate  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament.  Thus,  though  without  any  direct  assump- 
tion of  the  name,  Henry  had  become  Head  of  the  Church.  Ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  and  ecclesiastical  legislation  were  both  subordinated 
to  the  temporal  power,  and  the  Church,  although  retaining  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  had  become  a  national  or  AngHcan  Church. 
Unable  to  see  such  a  change  without  protesting,  Sir  Thomas  More 
resigned  the  chancellorship,  and  was  followed  out  of  office  by 
Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  very  shortly  afterwards 
died.     His  office  was  given  to  Cranmer. 

But  although  the  King  had  not  completed  the  Aimates  Act,  nor 
determined  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  Borne,  he  had  been  taking 
steps  which  rendered  the  final  breach  inevitable.  On  Queen 
Catherine's  withdrawal,  and  indeed  before,  he  had  openly  enter- 
tained Anne  Boleyn  in  his  palace ;  and  now  he  was  determined  that 
she  should  be  accepted  into  the  circle  of  crowned  heads.  He  wished 
to  show  the  Pope,  too,  that  his  views  were  shared  by  the  French  King, 
and  that  he  did  not  stand  alone.  A  pompous  meeting  was  therefore 
arranged  to  take  place  at  Calais,  to  which  Henry  was  to  take  Anne 
Boleyn  with  all  the  state  of  a  Queen,  and  where  they  were  to  be  met 
and  entertained,  not  by  Francis  alone,  but  by  his  sister,  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  for  the  express  purpose  apparently  of  showing  that  the  rela- 
tion between  him  and  Anne  Boleyn  was  recognized.  The  meeting 
took  place,  but  without  such  effects  as  Henry  had  desired  and 
Harriasewiui  expected ;  for  Francis  was  persuaded,  after  all,  to  side 
Anne  Boleyn.  with  the  Pope,  and  Henry  found  himself  unsupported  in 
his  quarrel.  He  resolved,  however,  that  he  would  no  longer  be 
cajoled,  and,  in  January  1533,  was  secretly  married  to  Anne  Boleyn, 
This  act  was  followed  by  the  publication  on  the  church  doors  of 
Flanders  of  a  threat  of  excommunication  from  the  Pope.  In 
Separation  presence  of  this  threat,  and  having  now  completed  his 

from  Eomo.  marriage,  the  King  could  do  nothing  but  proceed  to  the 
completion  of  his  business.  In  the  next  session  of  Parliament  an 
Act,  called  the  Act  of  Appeals,  was  passed,  declaring  the  sufficiency 
of  the  EntrUsb   Church  to  settle  ita  own   spmtual   quesGone,  and 
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forbidding  all  appeal,  in  spite  of  spiritual  penalties,  to  any  court 
higher  than  the  Archbishop's.  This  was  intended  chiefiy  to  bai 
Queen  Catherine's  appeal  from  her  English  judges  to  the  Court 
of  Kome.  The  King  acted  upon  it  at  once.  Craumer  was 
authorized  to  proceed  with  the  divorce.  He  held  a  Court  at 
Dunstable,  whither  the  Queen  refused  to  go,  denying  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court.  Therefore  the  sentence  of  divorce  was 
passed  against  her,  as  being  contumacious,  and  the  new  Queen  was 
admitted  publicly  to  her  royal  rights  by  a  splendid  ceremony  in 
London.  Queen  Catherine's  conduct  was  throughout  vigorous  and 
noble,  mingled  with,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  of  passion.  To 
Cranmer  and  to  some  counsellors,  who  were  sent  to  tell  her  that  she 
must  relinquish  the  title  of  Queen,  she  showed  herself  firm  and 
queen-like,  refusing  in  any  way  to  acknowledge  a  verdict  which 
would  not  only  rob  her  of  the  character  of  wife,  but  render  her  child 
illegitimate.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Pope  and  Emperor 
would  accept  Cranmer's  sentence.  The  divorce  was  at  once  declared 
illegaL  This  consistent  opposition  to  the  royal  will  produced  fresh 
measures  against  the  Pope  in  Parliament  (1534).  The  Annates  Bill 
was  declared  completed.  All  other  forms  of  tribute  to  Rome  were 
abolished  ;  the  election  of  Bishops  was  arranged  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Pope  ;  and,  finally,  if  he  did  not  consent  to  the  King's 
wishes  within  three  months,  the  whole  of  Ms  authority  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Crown. 

But  Cromwell,  who  was  the  leading  spirit  in  all  those  measures, 
and  who  was  hurrying  both  King  and  Parliament  faster  probably 
than  they  knew  or  wished,  had  not  produced  these  sweeping  changes 
without  causing  much  dissatisfaction.  Queen  Catherine  had  become 
a  centre  round  which  all  reactionary  elements  gathered,   „  ^ 

''  °  '     Catholic  and 

and  these  elements  were  very  powerfuL     There  was  still   dynastic 
a  strong  party  connected  with  the  royal  House  of  York,   "pp"^*^""- 
consisting  of  Nevilles,  Courtenays,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Duke 
of    Clarence,  who   were   not  without   hopes   of    undermining    the 
vigorous  usurper  ;  while  in  all  directions  the  Church  was  willing, 
by  fair  means  and  foul,  to  excite  and  forward  any  plans  which  should 
check  the  career  of  its  heretical  conqueror.     The  dangerous  uneasi- 
ness which  pervaded  England  was  disclosed  to  Cromwell  by  means 
of  innumerable  spies,  with  whom  he  had  flooded  the  country  ;  and 
suspicions  of  even  more  than  general  uneasiness  were  excited,  and 
began  to  point  towards  the  Nun  of  Kent  as  the  centre   T^e  Nun 
of  a  reactionary  movement.     This  woman  ^ad  joeen  ^   of  Kent 
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servant  in  the  family  of  a  Kentish  clergyman,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Addington.  She  had  been  subject  to  epileptic  fits  ;  and  having 
been  well  taught  in  the  rudiments  of  religion,  during  her  paroxysms 
gave  utterance  to  many  moral  observations.  Such  utterances  could 
not  come  from  the  Devil  ;  her  tits  must  be  connected  with  Divine 
agency.  She  was  admitted  to  her  master's  table.  Other  churchmen 
were  called  to  examine  and  approve  of  the  miracle.  They  proceeded 
to  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage.  Her  natural  fits  ceased,  but  she 
was  able  to  counterfeit  them,  and,  carefully  instructed  beforehand  by 
her  spiritual  guides,  issued  her  prophecies  during  her  hours  of  sham 
inspiration.  These  prophecies  were  collected  in  a  book.  Her  fame 
was  spread  in  all  directions.  As  her  words  were  all  directed  towards 
supporting  the  old  Church,  they  were  readily  received  by  its  weU- 
wishers,  and  many  names  of  great  weight  were  numbered  among  her 
believers.  She  corresponded  with  Catherine  and  with  the  Emperor, 
and  became,  in  fact,  a  dangerous  power  in  England.  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  apprehend  her.  She  had  prophesied  the  death  of  the 
King,  and  had  declared  him  to  be  in  the  condition  of  rejected  SauL 
It  was  so  plain  that,  although  there  was  no  overt  act  of  treason,  the 
tendency  of  all  this  was  treasonable,  and  if  treasonable,  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  treason  were  so  wide,  that  Cromwell  and  the  Council 
were  thoroughly  alarmed.  The  Nun  and  her  accomplices  were 
executed  ;  the  Nevilles  and  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  were  examined, 
but  though  they  appeared  to  be  slightly  implicated  with  the  Nun,  they 
were  left  uninjured  for  the  present.  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  were  known  to  be  friends  of  the  old  state 
of  afi"airs,  were  also  declared  guilty  of  the  misprision  of  treason. 
More,  upon  apologizing,  was  pardoned,  but  Fisher,  obstinately  refus- 
ing to  do  so,  was  attainted  and  imprisoned. 

The    fear  which  these   disclosures  had  excited,   and   the  hopes 
The  Act  of  evidently  existing  in  the  Yorkist  party,  rendered  the 

BwiceBBion.  security  of  the  succession  of  paramount  importance ;  and 

as  Anne  Boleyn  had  lately  given  birth  to  a  daughter  (afterwards 
Queen  Elizabeth),  it  was  determined  that  the  succession  should  be 
established  by  Parliament.  An  Act  was  therefore  introduced  (called 
the  Succession  Act),  which  declared  the  marriage  with  Catherine 
absolutely  invalid,  and  the  second  marriage  "  true,  sincere  and 
perfect,"  and  settled  the  succession  upon  the  fruit  of  the  second  mar- 
riage. Whoever  did  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Queen's  mar- 
riage should  be  held  guilty  of  high  treason  ;  whoever  spoke  against 
it  of  misprision  of  treason.     The  Act,  once  passed,  became  an  instru- 
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ment  for  testing  the  loyalty  of  the  nation.  Commissioners  were 
authorized  to  administer,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  King,  an  oath  to  accept 
and  support  the  new  statute, — a  step  rendered  the  more  necessary  as 
the  Pope  had  at  length  given  sentence  in  favour  of  Catherine,  and  in 
consequence  Henry  had  been  excommunicated,  and  the  execution  of  the 
excommunication  had  been  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  Emperor.  The 
peril  of  the  King  would  be  great  if  this  foreign  assault  was  supported 
by  domestic  treason.  Among  others  More  and  Fisher  i^jprisoiime  t 
were  called  upon  to  accept  the  oath.  The  statute  they  of  More  and 
could  accept ;  they  were  willing  to  promise  to  be  true  to 
the  children  of  Anne  Boleyn,  but  to  the  preamble  declarrug  the 
nullity  of  the  first  marriage,  and  consequently  denying  the  PapaJ 
authority,  they  had  conscientious  objections.  Cranmer  pleaded  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  swear  to  the  statute  only,  but  Henry  and 
Cromwell  were  inexorable,  and  they  were  sent  to  the  Tower  (April 
15,  1534). 

Immediately  after  this  the  conditional  abolition  of  the  Papal 
authority  was  made  absolute,  and  the  King  assumed  the  title  of  Head 
of  the  Church.  It  was  not,  however,  enough  merely  to  assiime  this 
title.  Danger  from  the  reactionists  at  home  and  abroad  w;is  becoming 
80  pressing  that  some  means  of  repression  was  necessary.  The  Act  oi 
Supremacy  was  therefore  passed,  which  conferred  upon  Act  of 
the  King  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  supremacy. 
England,  coupled  with  another  which  rendered  it  high  treason  to 
question  that  title.  This  tyrannical  Bill  was  worked  in  a  tyrannical 
manner.  No  overt  act  was  necessary ;  the  refusal  to  answer  questions 
when  officially  examined  was  held  to  be  sufficient.  The  state  of 
affairs  was  no  doubt  revolutionary  ;  the  Government  was  trying  to 
carry  out  its  reforms  in  the  teeth  of  an  imwilling  nation,  and  there 
was  danger  of  its  whole  work  being  undone  ;  the  House  of  Commons 
consisted  too,  no  doubt,  largely  of  place-men  and  followers  of  the  Court ; 
BtiU,  bearing  all  this  in  mind,  it  is  difficult  to  imderstand  how  any 
Parliament  could  be  brought  to  sanction  so  inquisitorial  an  Act.  Its 
fruits  were  speedily  apparent.  The  Monks  of  the  Charterhouse,  led 
by  their  prior,  Houghton,  when  asked  by  their  penitents  conaeqnent 
in  confession,  declared  their  continued  adherence  to  the  pe"e<=ntion«. 
Papal  supremacy.  They  were  selected  as  an  example.  The  prior 
and  many  others  of  the  monks  were  examined  before  the  Council, 
charged  upon  the  evidence  there  collected  before  an  ordinary  jury, 
and,  as  was  the  invariable  consequence  in  this  reign,  convicted. 
Their  society  was  entirely  taken  up,  the  greater  part  of  its  members 
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perishiiig  either  on  the  scaffold  or  in  prison.  The  next  victims 
were  tstill  more  important.  Fisher  and  More  had  been  in  prison 
since  they  declined  to  swear  to  the  Act  of  Succession.  They  were 
now  required  to  accept  the  still  more  stringent  Supremacy  Act. 
The  new  Pope,  Paul  III.,  had  sent  Fisher  in  his  prison  the  Cardinal's 
hat.  This  aroused  the  King's  anger  more  particularly  against  him. 
He  was  at  once  brought  to  trial,  and,  declining  to  submit,  was  con- 
demned and  executed.  Sir  Thomas  More's  trial  and  execution 
followed  immediately  after.  He  was  charged  principally  upon  letters 
written  to  Fisher,  and  iipon  some  conversations  in  which  Rich,  the 
Solicitor-General,  had  meanly  engaged  him.  He  refused  in  any  way 
to  move  from  his  position  ;  displayed  during  his  trial  much  calmness 
and  humour.  When  told,  as  a  special  instance  of  the  King's  mercy, 
that  the  coarser  part  of  punishment  for  treason  would  be  omitted  : 
"  God  forbid,"  he  answered,  "  that  the  King  should  show  any  more 
such  mercy  to  any  of  my  friends,  and  God  bless  all  my  posterity  from 
such  pardons."  The  short  remainder  of  his  life  was  marked  by  a 
pathetic  meeting  with  his  daughter,  Margaret  Roper,  as  he  returned 
from  his  trial,  and  enlivened  by  a  mixture  of  grave  resignation  and 
quiet  humour  almost  as  pathetic.  In  obedience  to  the  King's  com- 
mands, he  abstained  from  speaking  much  on  the  scaffold.  But  even 
at  the  last  moment,  as  he  passed  through  the  crowd,  with  his  long 
beard,  his  lean,  pale  face,  and  carrying  in  Ms  hand  a  red  cros.%  b.s 
could  not  keep  himself  from  his  jest.  "  See  me  safe  up,"  he  said  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Tower,  as  the  scaffold  ladder  tottered,  "  in  my 
coming  down  I  can  shift  for  myself."  And  even  as  his  head  was  on 
the  block,  he  moved  aside  his  beard,  muttering,  "  Pity  that  should  be 
cut ;  that  has  not  committed  treason." 

The  death  of  a  man  so  high  in  rank,  and  so  weU  kno^vn  for  his 
learning,  excited  the  anger  of  aU  Europe.     Even  Francis 

The  Bull  of  '^'  ^ 

deposition.  of  France  wrote  a  remonstrance  to  Henry.     By  the  Pope 

^^^-  the  execution  was  answered  by  the  publication  of  a  Bull 

of  deposition,  bringing  to  its  full  completion  the  separation  which 
had  been  working  itself  out  for  the  last  seven  years. 

The  last  session  of  the  seven  years'  Parliament  had  now  arrived,  and 
Ciomwell,  who  had  been  its  moving  spirit,  and  had  reached  the  position 
of  the  King's  Vicegerent  in  aU  ecclesiastical  matters,  passed  on  to  the 
completion  of  his  work.  He  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  what  was  at 
once  the  weakest  and  most  dangerous  part  of  the  organization  of  the 
Church.  Wbile  the  monasteries  were  only  too  open  to  attack  on  the 
score  of  morality,   they  supplied  most  of  those  preachers  and  con- 
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feasors  whose  denunciations  in  the  confessional  excited  and  kept 
alive  opposition  to  the  new  measures.  In  1535,  a  com-  vuitation  and 
mission  had  been  issued  to  visit  the  lesser  monasteries.  ^^  uwei-""  °' 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  three  Doctors,  Legh,  monaaterieB. 
Leyton,  and  Aprice,  carried  out  their  duties  very  effectively,  very 
coarsely,  and  probably  ■with  a  considerable  amount  of  prejudice.  It 
is,  however,  equally  certain  that  there  was  an  immense  quantity 
of  wickedness  and  immorality  prevalent  in  the  lesser  monastic 
establishments  which  were  free  from  the  influence  of  public  opinion. 
In  the  preceding  reign  visitations  had  been  more  than  once  at- 
tempted, and  Wolsey  had  risked  the  consequences  of  Prsemunire 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  being  in  a  position  to  reform  the  monas- 
teries effectively.  The  authority  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
missioners on  the  present  occasion  was  almost  boundless.  They 
discharged  from  their  vows  all  the  young  monks  and  nuns,  and,  after 
making  searching  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  community,  laid 
down  a  few  simple  strict  reforms  which  were  to  be  maintained ;  as,  for 
instance,  that  the  common  table  should  be  kept  up  ;  that  the  inmates 
should  be  instructed  in  the  rule  under  which  they  were  living  ;  that 
valiant  beggars  should  not  be  supported,  and  so  on.  In  1536,  their 
report  was  ready.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  so 
that  its  exact  particulars  are  not  known  ;  but  it  declared  the  existence 
of  such  wickedness  in  two-thirds  of  the  monasteries  and  abbeys 
in  England,  that,  after  some  debate,  it  seemed  hopeless  that  a  suffi- 
cient reform  should  be  introduced,  and  the  Act  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  smaller  houses  was  passed.  The  property  of  all  monasteries 
having  incomes  of  less  than  j£200  a  year  passed  to  the  Crown.  The 
monks  were  either  pensioned  off  or  distributed  among  the  greater 
monasteries. 

Having  performed  this  work,  the  Parliament  was  dissolved.  In 
its  seven  years  of  activity  it  had  worked  out  a  complete  revolution. 
The  whole  position  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  laity  was 
changed.  Neither  in  its  capacity  of  national  Chiirch,  nor  as  a 
branch  of  the  great  Roman  organization,  could  it  longer  tyrannize 
over  men's  minds  and  bodies.  The  Parliament  had  begun  by  laying 
hands  on  the  unjustifiable  extortions  of  the  national  Church.  It 
had  subordinated  it  to  the  royal  authority,  and,  carried  onward  by 
the  King's  quarrel  with  the  Roman  See,  it  had  withdrawn  England 
from  what  was  in  fact  a  foreign  thraldom,  and  had  consummated  its 
work  by  the  destruction  of  that  idle  and  debauched  population 
which,  by  means  of  preaching  and  the  confessional,  had  become,  to 
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the  disgust  of  all  right  thinking  men,  the  chief  spiritual  guides  of 
the  nation.  The  power  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Church 
was  now  centred  in  the  Crown.  The  absolute  position  of  the 
monarch  was  thus  completed.  The  work  begun  by  Edward  IV.  and 
carried  on  by  Henry  VII.  was  brought  to  consummation.  The  unity 
of  the  nation  was  perfected,  and  in  both  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
matters  its  authority  was  vested  in  the  Crown.  Although  Henry 
had  not  intended  any  doctrinal  changes,  and  though  none  had  as  yet 
been  authoritatively  made,  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  by  the  very 
necessity  of  the  position  of  the  kingdom,  had  begun  to  act  in  England- 
Engaged  in  a  similar  work,  though  in  a  different  direction,  Henry 
had  been  driven  more  or  less  into  intercourse  with  the  Protestant 
Princes  of  Germany ;  and  many  of  the  more  learned  men  of  the 
time,  numbering  among  them  a  considerable  portion  of  the  new 
Bishops,  were  strongly  tinctured  with  German  learning  and  with 
German  Protestantism.  Though  the  Reformation  in  England  had 
been  legal  and  political,  while  that  of  Germany  was  popular  and 
conscientious,  both  had  been  compelled  to  find  their  standing  ground 
in  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  as  contrasted  with  the  authority  of  the 
Pope.  The  approximation  between  the  two  was  intended  to  be 
forwarded  by  a  convocation  held  in  1536,  in  which,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  King,  ten  articles  were  accepted,  some  of  which  were 
drawn  directly  from  the  Augsburg  Confession,^  and  which  declared 
that  the  Bible  and  the  three  Creeds  were  the  sole  authority  in  matters 
of  faith,  and  that  three  Sacraments  only  were  necessary.  At  the 
same  time  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments 
were  ordered  to  be  learnt  in  English. 

It  was  not  long  before  another  Parliament  was  called,  whose  sad 
Hew  Parliament,  duty  it  was  to  ratify  the  judgment  which  had  been 
"36.  passed  upon  that  Queen  whose  interest  had  been  so  indis- 

solubly  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  Reformation  in  the  pre- 
ceding Parliament.  Queen  Catherine  died  on  the  29th  of  January, 
and  Anne  Boleyn's  triumph  appeared  complete.  In  the  following 
month  Queen  Anne  was  disappointed  in  her  expectations  of  a  son. 
This  may  well  have  increased  a  coolness  which  seems  to  have  been 
growing  up  between  her  and  her  husband  for  nearly  a  year.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  in  April  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
examining  carefully,  but  with  perfect  secrecy,  some  stories  which 
seemed  to  implicate  the  Queen  ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  month, 
Brereton,  a  gentleman  of  the  household,  and  Mark  Smeton,  a 
musician,  had  been  apprehended-      The  public  explosion  of  the 

I  The  profession  of  faith  of  the  Protestant  Latheran  Church,  pTeeent«»il  to  Chwieo  V. 
at  the  Diet  of  Augabnrg,  June  I53Q. 
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storm  took  place  at  Greenwich  on  the  Ist  of  May,  where  the  Court 
was  holding  its  customary  holiday.  Lord  Rochfort,  the  Queen's 
brother,  and  Sir  Henry  Norris,  who  were  both  afterwards  executed, 
were  among  the  tilters.  The  King  rose  suddenly  and  broke  up  the 
sports.  There  is  a  popular  story,  which  relates  that  Trial  anj  execn- 
Anne  dropped  a  handkerchief  which  was  caught  by  tionofAnne 
Norris,  an  action  which  roused  the  King's  anger.  "'^^ 
However  this  may  be,  the  King  took  Norris  with  him  to  London, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  Queen  was  apprehended,  as  was  aLso 
Sir  Francis  Weston.  On  examination,  Smeton  confessed  to  adultery, 
Norris  was  inveigled  into  a  confession  which  he  afterwards  with- 
drew. Meanwhile,  the  Queen  was  taken  to  her  own  lodgings  in  the 
Tower,  where  she  consistently  maintained  her  innocence,  although 
much  distressed  and  indeed  hysterical.  Lady  Boleyn,  her  aunt,  whom 
she  disliked,  and  a  Mistress  Cousins  were  put  in  the  room  with 
her,  and  reported  every  word  she  said.  If  their  reports  were  true, 
she  confessed  in  conversation  to  certain,  flirtations  with  all  of  the 
accused  gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of  her  brother,  but  probably 
to  such  flirtations  only  as  might  be  expected  from  a  lively  young 
woman  of  French  education  at  a  not  over-refined  court.  From  her 
prison  the  Queen  wrote  a  most  touching  letter  to  the  King,  declaring 
her  perfect  loyalty,  but  at  the  same  time  she  says,  "  I  never  at  any 
time  so  far  forgot  myself  in  my  exaltation  or  received  queenship  but 
that  I  always  looked  for  an  alteration  as  now  I  find  ;  for  the  ground 
of  my  preferment  being  on  no  surer  foundation  than  your  Grace's 
fancy,  the  least  alteration  I  knew  was  fit  and  sufficient  to  withdraw 
that  fancy  to  another  object."^  She  also  demanded  a  fair  trial, 
pointing  out  that,  if  condemned,  Henry  would  be  free  to  follow  "  his 
affection  already  settled  on  that  party  for  whose  sake  she  was  now 
as  she  was,  whose  name,"  she  continues,  "  I  could  somewhUe  since 
have  pointed  unto,  your  Grace  not  being  ignorant  of  my  suspicion 
therein."  A  trial  was  granted  her  in  the  completest  form,  but  held 
within  the  Tower.  The  commoners  were  tried  by  a  commission, 
among  whom  were  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  the 
Queen's  father,  Cromwell,  and  aU  the  judges.  Grand  juries,  con- 
sisting apparently  of  respectable  men,  found  true  bills  both  at  West- 
minster and  at  Deptford.  The  indictment,  for  there  was  much  more 
than  hearsay  evidence,  accurately  laid  down  the  dates  and  clrcum- 
Btances  of  the  crimes.  Of  course  the  commoners  were  found  guilty. 
Indeed,  the  trial  by  the  petty  jury  was  in  this  reign  little  more  than  a 

I  Tke  authenticity  of  this  letter  is  not  quite  cert&in. 
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form.  The  Queen  and  Lord  Rochfort  were  tried  by  twenty-six 
Peers,  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  They  were  both 
found  guilty.  The  Queen  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded  or  burnt  at 
the  King's  pleasure.  Before  she  was  executed,  she  had  to  undergo  a 
final  trial  before  Cranmer,  and  was  by  him  declared  divorced, 
apparently  on  the  ground  of  a  pre-contract  which  she  is  said  to  have 
mentioned  to  Cranmer  in  confession.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
who  is  usually  said  to  be  the  person  with  whom  she  was  contracted, 
absolutely  denied  it.  As  her  execution  for  high  treason  depended 
for  its  legality  on  her  being  the  King's  wife,  and  if  she  were  not  so 
became  a  mere  act  of  revenge,  it  is  probable  that  she  made  the  con- 
fession hoping  to  avoid  death.  The  histor}'  altogether  is  a  difficult 
one,  for  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  any  counsellors,  some  of  whom 
were  of  the  highest  position  and  renown,  could  have  stooped  so  low 
as  to  forge  the  whole  story.  If  this  supposition  can  be  held,  the 
blame  must  probably  fall  on  the  King  and  on  Cromwell,  whose 
character  in  all  parts  of  his  lil'e  seems  to  have  been  that  of  an 
extremely  faithful  and  extremely  unscrupulous  servant.  Granted 
the  creation  of  the  story,  the  constant  sabserviency  of  Council, 
cotirtiers,  and  jurymen  in  this  reign  would  explain  its  further 
progress. 

Anne  might  well  write  that  she  could  perhaps  poiiat  unto  a  new 
object  of  the  King's  love.  She  died  on  the  19th  of  May,  on  the  20th 
Marriage  with  ^^  King  married  Jane  Seymour,  and  the  Parliament 
Jane  Seymour.  wMch  met  on  the  8th  of  June — apparently  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  making  a  new  law  of  succession — proceeded  to  do  its 
work.  "  The  King  was  conscious,"  said  Audley,  the  Chancellor, 
"  that  he  was  obnoxious  to  infirmities,  and  even  death  itself,"  and 
that  therefore  it  was  desirable  to  arrange  the  succession.  The  ofi"- 
spring  of  Catherine  had  been  already  declared  illegitimate  ;  those  of 
Queen  Anne  were  henceforward  to  be  so  too.  It  was  therefore 
enacted  that  an  oath  should  be  taken  to  uphold  in  the  succession  the 
offspring  of  the  King's  present  marriage  ;  to  assert  the  lawfulness  of 
the  former  marriages  was  high  treason.  At  the  same  time,  considering 
the  uncertainty  of  issue,  the  King  was  allowed  to  name  his  successoi: 
by  will — another  of  those  extraordinary  acts  of  servility  to  the  Crown 
which  makes  this  reign  so  remarkable.  The  immediate  object  was  to 
enable  the  King  to  nominate  his  illegitimate  son,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond ;  a  youth,  as  we  may  gather  from.  Surrey's  poems,^  of  great 

I  "Prisooed  in  Windsor,  be  recountetJi  hia  pleasure  there  passed." — JEorl  q/'Sitrrq^'j 
Poems,  p.  17. 
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promise,  and  of  whom  the  King  was  exceedingly  fond.     He,  however, 
died  ahiiost  imineiliatcly. 

This  bill  completed  the  triumph  of  Henry's  policy  in  England 
itself.  He  was  now  tmquestioned  head  of  Church  and  State.  He 
was  largely  enriched  by  the  property  of  the  suppressed  Henry's  danger- 
monasteries  ;  allowed  to  name  his  successor,  he  was  *""  position, 
sure  of  being  able  to  perpetuate  in  some  way  or  other  his  dynasty  ; 
and  he  had  gathered  round  him  a  circle  of  new  men  of  undoubted 
ability,  bound  to  himself  by  all  ties  of  interest  as  well  as  grati- 
tude. But  this  hour  of  triumph  was  in  fact  the  hour  of  danger. 
The  stiiTing  events  which  had  taken  place  in  England  had  had 
their  effect  throughout  Europe.  With  Francis  I.  Henry  had  con- 
tinued to  keep  up  as  firm  a  connection  as  was  possible  with  a  king 
whose  policy  was  so  unfixed  and  selfish.  But  there  was  hanging  over 
England  the  8tandin.g  threat  of  an  invasion  by  the  Emperor,  who, 
naturally  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  aunt,  Queen  Catherine,  had 
now  become  the  champion  of  Christendom  against  the  advancing 
Turks,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  united  Europe  in  an 
assault  upon  heresy.  Any  attack  from  this  quarter  would  have  been 
ten  times  more  dangerous  if  seconded  by  domestic  insurrection,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1535-6  the  peril  of  Henry's  position  was  considerable. 
But  the  dissatisfaction  which  was  widely  spread  in.  England,  and  the 
hopes  of  any  descendants  of  the  House  of  York,  who  after  the  late 
Act  must  have  felt  themselves  excluded  from  all  chance  of  regular 
succession,  displayed  themselves,  fortunately  for  Henry,  in  disjointed 
outbreaks,  which  he  could  successfully  combat. 

The  first  which  he  had  to  meet  was  in  Ireland,  where  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  had  left  behind  him  a  most  favourable  impression, 
and  where  both  the  pretended  Princes  of  his  house  had  insurrection 
in  the  last  reign  met  with  support.  The  condition  of  *^  ir«iaii<i- 
the  country  was  then,  as  has  so  frequently  been  the  case,  a  disgrace 
to  the  English  Government.  The  children  of  the  Norman  conquerors 
had  by  a  most  unusual  degeneration  assimilated  themselves  to  the 
conquered  people.  The  English  Pale,  as  that  part  was  called  where 
the  King's  writ  ran,  and  which  had  originally  been  fenced  off,  as  it 
were,  by  a  string  of  strongholds,  instead  of  including,  as  was  once  the 
case,  a  strip  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  breadth  from  Dundalk  to 
Waterford,  -was  reduced  to  a  tract  about  twenty  miles  wide,  terminating 
on  the  coast  just  beiow  the  Wicklow  mountains.  Beyond  these  narrow 
limits,  in  spite  of  the  frequently  repeated  efforts  of  the  English 
Govemmeut,  tne  Norman-English  settlers  had  rapidly  degenerated, 
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had  assumed  the  dress  and  wild  disorderly  manners  of  the  native 
Irish,  and  were  governed  by  the  unwritten  Irish  laws  known  as  the 
Brehon  Laws.  These,  like  other  semi -barbarous  laws,  among  other 
things  allowed  the  commutation  of  murder  for  money  payments. 
Naturally,  districts  where  they  prevailed  were  in  a  most  disorderly  con- 
dition. The  most  important  of  the  great  Norman  nobles,  who  ruled 
beyond  the  Pale  over  great  clans  of  degenerate  Englishry,  were  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Desmcnd  in 
the  South,  and  the  Earl  of  Kildare  nearer  the  English  Pale  ;  'Jie  De 
Burghs,  who  had  even  given  up  their  noble  Norman  name,  and 
now  called  themselves  Burkes,  in  Galway  and  the  West ;  and  the 
Butlers,  headed  by  Ormond,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tipperary  and 
Carlow.  The  native  Irish,  who  after  the  Conquest  had  been  driven 
to  the  hills,  had  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  foimd  means  again  to 
push  themselves  forward,  and  O'Neills,  O'Connors,  O'Donnells,  and 
O'Briens  were  pressing  close  up  to  the  limits  of  the  Pale.  The  whole 
of  the  English-Irish  and  Irish  part  of  the  country  was  a  scene  of  tho 
wildest  anarchy.  "  There  be  sixty  counties  inhabitc-d  by  the  King's 
Irish  enemies,  where  reigneth  more  than  sixty  chief  captains,  whereof 
some  caUeth  themselves  kings,  some  kings'  peers  in  their  language, 
some  princes,  some  dukes,  that  Uveth  only  by  the  sword,  and  obeyeth 

to  no  temporal  person  save  only  to  himself  that  is  strong Also, 

in  every  of  the  said  regions  there  be  divers  petty  captains,  and  every 
one  of  them  maketh  war  and  peace  for  himself  without  license  of  his 
chief  captain,  ....  and  there  be  thirty  of  the  English  noble  folk 
that  followeth  the  same  order,  and  keepeth  the  same  rule."^ 

It  is  plain  that  to  keep  such  a  nation  in  order  a  very  strong  hand 
and  an  efficient  standing  army  would  be  necessary,  and  it  was  a  con- 
stant question  with  the  English  Government  whether  money  enough 
could  be  spared  for  the  purpose.  Now  and  then,  when  things  got 
very  bad  indeed,  an  efficient  deputy  was  sent  over,  but  usually  a  plan 
preferred  was  to  attempt  to  govern  this  mass  of  disorder  by  the 
influence  of  some  great  Irish  chief,  who  might  be  presumed  to  forget 
his  disloyalty  when  acting  as  the  King's  viceroy.  The  office  of 
Deputy  had  become  almost  hereditary  in  the  hands  of  the  Earls  of 
KUdare.  They  were  indeed  almost  the  only  chiefs  in  a  position  to 
occupy  the  office.  Their  rivals,  the  Butlers,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  have  had  the  better  claim,  as  they  were  the  consistent  friends 
of  the  English,  and  had  constantly  tried  to  check  the  advancing  tide 
of  barbarism,  but  the  districts  occupied  by  their  clan  were  cut  oflF 

^  Report  of  1515,  quoted  iu  Frond*. 
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from  Dublin  by  the  territory  of  their  enemy,  the  Fitzgeralds,  ami 
the  Earls  of  Kildare  contrived  to  make  their  tenure  of  the  viceroyalty 
impossible  by  immediately  organizing  a  revolt  on  their  appointment 
This  policy  they  carried  out  indeed  whenever  anybody  but  themselves 
received  the  office.  This  audacity  gained  its  obj  ect.  Though  they  j  oined 
both  the  great  Yorkist  insurrections  in  the  preceding  reign, — though 
they  were  more  than  once  summoned  to  England  for  their  conduct, 
they  invariably  returned  with  renewed  power  and  increased  influence. 

In  1520  the  confusion  had  been  at  its  height.  Lord  Surrey  was  sent 
over,  and  Kildare  summoned  to  England.  Surrey,  hampered  by  tempo- 
rizing policy,  was  ordered  to  try  and  bring  the  people  to  reason.  But 
as  usual  his  presence  was  a  signal  for  universal  outbreak.  He  urged 
•".he  King  to  stricter  measures,  stating  that  with  an  army  of  6000  men 
he  could  complete  the  work  of  conquest,  but  that  that  must  be  backed 
up  by  a  large  immigration  of  English  colonists  ;  if  this  was  not 
allowed  him,  he  begged  to  be  recalled.  He  was  recalled,  and  before 
three  years  were  over,  after  an  interlude  of  insurrection  because 
Ormond  was  made  Deputy,  Kildare  was  reinstated  in  all  his  old 
offices.  The  wars  in  which  England  was  engaged,  at  first  with 
France  and  afterwards  with  the  Empire,  afforded  opportunities  for 
fresh  treasons.  His  relative  of  the  other  branch,  the  Earl  of  Desmond, 
intrigued  both  with  Francis  and  with  Charles,  and  Kildare  used  his 
power  to  remove  all  the  military  stores  and  artillery  from  Dublin 
Castle  to  his  own  castle  at  Maynooth.  Again  was  Kildare  summoned 
to  London.  Again  there  was  a  fierce  insurrection  ;  Sir  William  Skef- 
fington  acted  as  adviser  to  the  young  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  sent 
over  as  Viceroy,  but  he  had  been  directed  to  act  only  on  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  who  was  thus  again  restored  to  power.  There 
were  left,  however.  Archbishop  Allen,  and  another  Allen,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  clearsighted  statesmen,  who  were  attached  to  the  English  interest. 

The  completion  of  the  divorce  had,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Charles  V.  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  Papal 
excommunication  An  invasion  of  England  had  become  by  no  means 
improbable.  Again  did  the  Fitzgeralds  open  an  intrigue  with  him. 
The  danger  was  too  great  to  be  overlooked.  Kildare  was  summoned 
again  to  London,  had  the  audacity  to  go,  and  was  at  once  thrown  into  the 
Tower;  but  he  still  found  means  to  instruct  his  son,  Lord  Thomas,  whom 
he  had  left  as  Deputy,  to  carry  out  his  old  tactics.  He  rode  in  arms 
to  the  Council,  renounced  his  allegiance,  and  called  upon  the  country 
to  rise.  Dublin  Castle  was  besieged  by  his  followers,  and  Archbishop 
Allen  murdered  in  his  nresence,  as  he  sought  to  cross  to  England. 
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SkeflSngton  was  intrustfed  with  the  duty  of  re-establishiag  the  King's 
authority.  But  he  was  old  and  slow  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
Ormond  the  English  dominion  would  have  been  lost  Ormond  held 
the  Fitzgeralds  in  check  till,  in  October,  Skeffington  reached  Dublin. 
But  his  conduct  even  then  was  slow  and  dilatory.  No  great  blow 
was  struck-  His  army  began  to  lose  discipline,  and  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  the  old  weak  system  was  to  be  pursued.  At  length,  however,  the 
Deputy  was  stit-red  to  action,  and  in  the  begianing  of  1535  Maj-nooth 
Castle  was  taken.  Of  thirty-seven  prisoners,  twenty-six  were  at  once 
hanged.  The  effect  of  this  vigorous  action,  which  was  called  the 
"  Pardon  of  Maynooth,"  was  instantaneous.  The  rebellion  was  in  fact 
at  an  end.  But  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  still  refused  to  surrender, 
and  held  out  in  O'Connor's  castle,  in  King's  County.  Lord  Leonard 
Grey,  who  had  come  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  contrived  an 
intennew  with  him,  and  he  surrendered.  It  is  not  clear  how  far  he  was 
aUured  by  promises.  At  all  events  he  surrendered,  and  was  treated 
as  though  he  had  given  himseK  up  unconditionally.  He  was  kept 
some  short  time  in  prison,  and  in  the  following  year  (1536)  was  hanged 
with  five  of  his  uncles  at  Tyburn. 

With  the  death  of  Catherine  some  of  the  dangers  which  threatened 
insurrection  In  England  disappeared.  It  was  no  longer  impossible  that 
the  North.  Chajles  should  be  reconciled  to  his  Tinc^e.     As  the  yea? 

therefore  passed,  the  chances  of  an  insurrection  in  England  became 
less,  and  the  real  opportunity  for  successful  action  on  the  part  of  the 
reactionary  party  was  gone.  But,  perhaps  because  they  felt  that  time 
was  thus  passing  away,  or  because  accidental  circujoastances  led  the  way 
to  an  outbreak,  the  discontented  party,  before  the  year  was  out,  were 
in  arms  throughout  the  whole  North  of  England.  Nor  did  this  party 
consist  of  one  class  alone.  For  one  reason  or  another,  nearly  eveiy  noble- 
man of  distinction,  and  nearly  every  Northern  peasant,  alike  joined  in 
the  movement.  The  causes  which  touched  the  interests  of  so  many 
different  classes  were  of  course  various.  There  was  indeed  one  tie  which 
united  them  alL  All,  gentle  and  simple,  were  alike  deeply  attached 
to  the  Eoman  Church,  and  saw  with  detestation  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  late  Ten  Articles,  and  the  havoc  which  CromweU  and 
his  agents  were  making  among  the  monasteries.  In  fact,  the  coarseness 
with  which  the  reforms  were  carried  out  were  very  revolting.  Stories 
were  current  of  how  the  visitors'  followers  had  ridden  from  abbey  to 
abbey  clad  in  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  priesthood,  how  the  church 
plate  had  been  hammered  into  dagger  hilts.  The  Church  had  been 
always  more  powerful  in  the  North,  and  the  dislike  to  the  reforms  wa« 
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proportionately  violent.  But,  apart  from  this  general  conservative 
feeling,  each  claaa  had  a  special  grievance  of  its  own.  The  clergy,  it 
is  needless  to  ttiention — they  were  exasperated  to  the  last  degree. 

The  nobles — always  a  wilder  and  more  Independent  race  than 
those  of  the  South — saw  with  disgust  the  upstart  CJrom-  Discontent  of 
well  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Crown.  They  had  borne  "»«  °°*''«»- 
the  tyranny  of  Wolsey,  but  in  Wolsey  they  could  at  least  reverence 
the  Prince  of  the  Chxiteh.  They  had  even  triumphed  over  WoLsey, 
and  had  probably  believed  that  the  older  nobility  would  have  regained 
some  of  their  ancient  influence.  They  had  been  disappointed.  Crom- 
well, a  man  of  absolutely  unknown  origin,  and  with  something  a* 
least  of  the  downright  roughness  of  a  self-made  man,  was  carrying  all 
before  him.  The  gentry,  besides  that  they  were  largely  connected 
with  the  superior  clergy,  and  suffered  with  their  suflering,  were  at  the 
present  smarting  under  a  change  in  the  law,  which  deprived  them  of 
the  power  of  providing  for  their  younger  children.  By  the  common 
law  it  was  not  allowed  to  leave  landed  property  otherwise  than  to  the 
eldest  son  or  representative.  To  evade  this  it  had  been  customary  to 
employ  what  are  called  use,s : — that  is,  property  was  left  to  the  eldest 
son,  saddled  with  the  duty  of  paying  a  portion,  or  sometimes  the  whole, 
of  the  rent  to  the  use  of  the  younger  son.  A  long  continuance  of  this 
practice  had  produced  inextricable  confusion.  There  were  frequently 
uses  on  ■uses,  till  at  length  it  was  often  difficult  to  eay  to  whom  the 
property  really  belonged.  This  difiicrdty  had  been  met  by  the 
"  Statute  of  Uses  "  in  the  preceding  year,  by  which  the  holder  of  the 
iise  was  declared  to  be  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  for  his  benefit 
a  Parliamentary  title  was  created.  At  the  same  time,  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  difficulty,  uses  were  forbidden.  Till,  therefore,  the  law 
was  altered  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  old  common  law  held  good, 
and,  uses  being  impossible,  gentry  with  much  land  and  Kttle  money 
were  deprived  of  aU  power  of  helping  their  younger  children. 

The  lower  orders  were  suffering  principally  from  a  change  in  the 
condition  of  agriculture  in  England,  for  which  the  Government  could 
not  be  held  responsible.  There  was  a  strong  tendency  Discontent  ot 
to  convert  arable  land  into  pasture.  Complaints  on  this  ***  p°°'"- 
head  are  constant.  Mercantile  men  also  had  begun  to  find  that 
possession  of  land  gave  them  influence  irrespective  of  birth.  Bring- 
ing the  mercantile  spirit  with  them  to  the  country,  they  had  worked 
their  properties  to  the  best  advantage,  regardless  of  the  feehngs  of 
their  tenants  and  labourers.  The  consequence  was,  that  where  in  the 
old  days  there  had  been  thiiving  villages,  there  were  now  in  man7 
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Instances  barren  sheep-walks,  supporting  only  two  or  three  men. 
The  rest  of  the  old  inhabitants,  uprooted  from  their  connection  with 
the  8oU,  thronged  the  towns,  or  of  necessity  became  dependent  upon 
charity.  They  were  suffering  very  deeply,  and  as  usual  attributed 
their  sufferings  to  their  governors. 

The  insurrection  broke  out  in  Lincolnshire,  at  Louth.  Thither 
Insurrection  In  Heneage,  One  of  the  clerical  commissioners,  and  the 
LincoinBhire.  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  chancellor  were  going  on  their  busi- 
ness on  the  1st  of  October.  It  was  rumoured  that  they  intended  to 
rob  the  treasury  of  the  church.  A  crowd  collected  under  the  lead- 
ing of  a  man  who  called  himseK  Captain  Cobler.  The  church  was 
locked  and  guarded,  the  great  cross  fetched  out  by  way  of  standard, 
and  the  whole  township  marched  to  raise  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages.  The  insurrection  in  Lincoln  was  essentially  a  popular 
one.  It  was  on  compulsion  that  the  gentry  joined  it.  There  was  a 
strong  party  for  murdering  them.  They  were  in  fact  besieged  by  the 
populace  in  the  Close  at  Lincoln,  and  quickly  threw  their  weight 
upon  the  side  of  the  Government.  At  Lincoln,  during  this  quarrel 
between  gentry  and  people,  was  a  young  lawyer,  Robert  Aske,  who 
had  been  stopped  by  the  insurgents,  as  he  said,  returning  to  his  work 
in  London.  However  this  may  be,  he  at  once  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
the  insurrection,  and  hurried  off  into  Yorkshire,  where  he  had 
interest,  and  where  a  rebellion  of  quite  a  dijfferent  sort  from  that  in 
Lincoln  was  quickly  organized.  The  Lincolnshire  rebels  never  came 
to  open  fighting.  They  sent  a  petition  to  the  King  from  Homcastle, 
begging  that  religious  houses  should  be  restored,  the  late  subsidy 
remitted,  the  "  Statute  of  Uses"  be  repealed,  the  villein  blood  removed 
from  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  heretic  bishops  deprived. 

The  arrival  of  troops  under  Sir  John  Russell  and  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  was  sufficient  to  cool  the  rebel  ardour,  and  though  they 
watched  his  progress  sulkily,  they  did  not  nbsolutely  oppose  him. 
The  ringleaders  were  given  up  and  the  insurrection  dissolved.  Suf- 
folk had  brought  with  him  the  King's  very  firm  answer  to  their 
petition  :  "  How  presumptuous,"  he  says,  "  are  ye,  the  rude  commons 
of  one  shire,  and  that  one  of  the  most  brute  and  beastly  of  the  whole 
realm  and  of  least  experience,  to  take  upon  you,  contrary  to  God's 
law  and  man's  law,  to  rule  your  Prince,  whom  ye  are  bound  to  obey 
and  serve."     He  refused  every  request. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  great  nobles  in  each  county,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  call  out  the  military  force  of  the  county  to  repress 
the  insurrection.      Lord   Hussey,  in   Lincolnshire,  had   timorously 
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held  aloof  and  left  the  country.  Lord  Shrewsbury  had  gallantly 
taken  his  position  at  Nottingham.  In  Yorkshire  this  duty  would 
have  devolved  on  Lord  Darcy  of  Templehurst,  an  old  and  tried 
soldier  of  both  the  late  and  the  present  King.  His  sym-  ^he  pilgrimage 
pathies  were,  however,  wholly  with  the  movement,  and,  °'  Grace, 
though  Henry  wrote  to  hiTn  to  urge  him  to  instant  action,  he  threw 
himself  with  only  twelve  followers  into  Pontefract  Castle,  and  there 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  rebels.  These  had  rendezvoused  on 
Weighton  Common,  and  having  elected  Aske  general,  and  having 
despatched  a  force  to  Hull,  moved  towards  York.  On  the  way  they 
were  joined  by  the  Percies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland himself.  York  surrendered  to  them.  They  then  ad- 
vanced to  Pontefract,  which  was  unable  to  hold  out  against  them, 
and  Lord  Darcy  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  speedily  took  the  oath 
which  was  exacted  of  all  whom  the  rebels  met  in  their  march. 
Lord  Darcy  henceforward  became  the  leader  of  the  movement,  second 
only  to  Aske.  Of  opposition  in  the  North  there  was  scarcely  any. 
Hull  was  taken,  and  the  army  of  insurgents,  kept  imder  rigid  disci- 
pline, moved  onwards  tiU  they  reached  the  river  Don.  Their  army 
consisted  of  30,000  men,  "  as  tall  men,  well-horsed  and  well-appointed, 
as  any  men  could  be  ;"  and  they  had  with  them  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  North.  At  Doncaster  they  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  Shrewsbury  and  Norfolk,  well  chosen  agents  for  the  purpose 
the  Government  had  in  view  ;  for  the  rebels,  claiming  to  uphold  the 
rights  of  the  old  nobUity  and  the  old  Church,  here  found  themselves 
opposed  by  two  nobles  of  the  oldest  blood  and  the  strongest  Catholic 
convictions  in  England.  The  rebels  determined  to  treat,  principally 
on  the  recommendation  of  Aske,  who  seems  to  have  been  really 
patriotic,  and  to  have  wished  to  avoid  civil  war.  It  was  agreed  that 
a  conference  should  be  held  upon  the  bridge  of  Doncaster,  and  there 
a  petition  was  intrusted  to  Sir  Robert  Bowes  and  Sir  Ealph  Elleskar 
to  carry  to  the  King,  Norfolk  agreeing  to  accompany  them.  Mean- 
while, the  rebel  forces  were  disbanded.  The  King  contrived  to  win 
over  these  emissaries  to  his  party,  but  Aske  continued  his  organiza- 
tions ;  and  when  no  satisfactory  answer  had  been  given  by  the  close  of 
November,  he  recalled  his  army  to  his  standards,  and  again  advanced 
to  the  Don.  At  Norfolk's  earnest  intercession  the  King  at  last  agreed, 
against  his  own  judgment,  to  grant  a  general  pardon,  and  to  call  a 
Parliament,  to  be  held  almost  immediately,  at  York,  A  conference 
between  Norfolk  and  Aske  was  held  at  Doncaster,  and  Aske  on  hia 
kneea  accepted  the  conditions,  and  threw  asid^  the  badge  of  the  five 
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wounds  of  Chriftt  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  rebels.  It  seems 
certain  that  the  rebels  at  the  time  believed  that  the  whole  of  their 
petitions  had  been  granted.  It  is  possible  that  N  orfolk,  who  had  much 
sjTnpathy  Avith  them,  held  out  larger  promises  than  Heniy  intended. 
The  King's  views  at  all  events  were  not  what  the  rebels  supposed.  He 
at  once  proceeded  to  organise  the  North,  to  establish  fortified  posts,  and 
secure  the  ordnance  stores.  Norfolk  was  sent  to  Pont«fract  to  make 
preparations  for  the  coming  Parliament.  All  this  looked  very  unlike 
a  favourable  answer  to  the  insui^ents'  petition.  Still  more  were 
they  disappointed  when  they  found  that,  instead  of  a  general  am- 
nesty, each  indiAadual  had  to  petition  for  his  own  pardon,  and  received 
it  only  in  exchange  for  the  oath  of  allegiance.  There  was  much 
natural  disappointment  and  smouldering  discontent.  A  man  of  little 
influence,  called  Sir  Francis  Bigod,  contrived  a  disorderly  rising  in 
opposition  to  the  old  chiefs.  This  afforded  opportunity  for  Norfolk 
to  establish  martial  law,  and  seventy-four  persons  were  hanged. 
Perhaps  some  new  treasonable  correspondence  was  discovered,  and  per- 
laps  the  opportunity  for  vengeance  had  now  arrived,  but  without 
any  verj'  clear  renewal  of  their  offences,  the  three  leaders  of  the  old 
insurrection — Aske,  Darcy,  and  Constable — were  arrested  (March). 
Discontented  words  could  no  doubt  be  proved  against  them,  and  on 
this  the  charges  against  them  were  chiefly  based.  They  were  all 
condemned  and  executed,  as  were  also  many  others  of  the  prominent 
gentry  of  the  North.  Nineteen  of  the  Lincolnshire  rebels  were  exe- 
cuted (July  1537).  Of  the  three  leaders,  by  far  the  most  interesting 
is  Aske,  His  popularity  and  influence  were  enonoious,  his  power  of 
organization  seems  to  have  been  great,  and  there  is  visible  in  his 
whole  career  a  genuine  desire  for  the  objects  of  the  insurrection, 
apart  from  his  own  aggrandizement,  which,  coupled  with  his  marked 
moderation  and  uprightness,  renders  him  a  very  remarkable  character. 
The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  as  the  Northern  insurrection  was  called, 
and  its  consequences,  had  not  been  over  for  three  months  when  the 
Birth  of  event   occurred   which   was  to  complete  the  edifice  of 

Edward  VI.  Henry's  success,  to  set  at  rest  the  vexed  question  of  the 
succession,  aijid  enable  his  projects  to  be  perpetuated.  On  October 
12th,  the  Queen  Jane  gave  birth  to  a  son  ;  but  with  this  piece  of  good 
fortune  was  linked  a  great  grief.  Ten  days  after  the  birth  of  the 
prince,  the  Queen  died.  She  had  not  been  dead  a  day  before  the 
Privy  Council  begged  the  King  to  proceed  to  a  new  marriage,  a  req  nest 
t'.  which  he  pelded.  "  ITis  tender  zeal,"  says  Cromwell,  "to  his 
subjects  hath  already  overcome  his  Grace's  dispositioBL" 
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The  t)i:rth  of  an  heir,  Iby  apparently  excluding  all  hopes  of  a  natural 
succession  to  the  throne  on  the  part  of  any  remnants  of  the  family  of 
York,  seems  to  have  excited  them,  to  more  immediate  action.  There 
was  a  large  family  connection  in  the  West  of  England,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  head  of  the  Courtenays,  and 
the  gi-andson  of  Edward  IV. 

Lady  Salisbury',  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  mother 
of  Lord  Montague  and  of  Reginald  Pole,  who  was  constantly  in- 
triguing on  the  Continent  in  Papal  interests,  was  closely  insurrection 
allied  to  the  Marquis ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  ^  *''«  ■"■''^'■ 
was  closely  connected  with  the  Nevilles,  the  family  of  the  great  Earl 
of  Warwick.  Exeter,  though  he  had  joined  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Northern  insurrection,  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Cromwell's,  and  that 
minister,  when  he  found  some  traces  of  intercourse  between  the 
Marquis  and  Eeginald  Pole,  was  not  slack  in  pursuing  the  clue.  It 
seems  that  in  Cornwall,  at  St.  Kevern's,  a  banner  had  been  ordered 
1  tearing  the  suspicious  emblem  of  the  wounds  of  Christ.     The  name 
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of  the  Marquis  was  connected  with,  this  affair.  It  seemed  to  be  in- 
tended to  declare  Exeter  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  There  was 
another  brother  of  the  Pole  famUy  called  Sir  Geoffrey.  Frightened 
at  the  turn  affairs  were  taking,  and  implicated  himself  in  whatever 
conspiracy  there  was,  he  denounced  his  brother  and  friends.  On  his 
witness,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Lord  Montague,  Sir  Edward  Neville, 
and  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  Master  of  the  Horse,  were  apprehended,  and, 
after  examination  by  the  Council,  executed  for  treason.  In  every 
instance  the  charge  was  based  solely  upon  language  used.  Anything 
more  different  from  the  usual  requirements  for  a  charge  of  treason 
can  hardly  be  conceived.  Lady  Salisbury  was  for  the  present  spared. 
This  closed  the  treasonable  efforts  of  this  reign.  The  King,  aided  by 
the  secret  system  of  Cromwell,  had  proved  too  much  for  aU  conspira- 
tors, and  there  remained  scarcely  any  one  of  sufficient  importance  to 
threaten  the  succession  of  his  son. 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  the  Ten  Articles,  which  animosity 
to  the  Papacy  and  political  necessity  had  induced  Henry  to  publish 
Reformation  ^  1536,  each  church  had  been  supplied  with  a  copy  of 
continued.  xkiA  English  Bible,  a  step  indeed  almost  necessary  when 

the  Bible  was  regarded  as  the  rule  of  faith.  Up  to  this  time  the 
publication  of  English  Bibles  had  been  carefully  forbidden.  In  1526 
Tyndale  had  completed  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
had  been  rapidly  distributed  in  England  among  that 
moderate  class  of  which  the  Reformation  had  begun  to  take  hold, 

character.  Since  that  time  the  whole  Bible  had  been  translated  and 

published.  The  Bishops  were  much  set  against  it,  but  the  King  told 
them  they  had  better  make  a  more  perfect  translation  themselves.  In 
vain  did  Cranmer  try  to  get  this  plan  carried  out,  he  ultimately  had  to 
employ  Miles  Coverdale  to  correct  and  arrange  Tyndale's  work,  and  a 
translation  was  published  by  authority.  It  was  this  edition  which  was 
ordered  to  be  used  in  churches.  Tyndale,  whose  work  was  the  basis 
of  our  present  magnificent  translation,  fell  a  victim  to  his  religion,  and 
was  burnt  at  Augsburg,  at  the  demand  of  the  English  Government. 

The  dissolution  of  the  greater  abbeys  and  monasteries  had  at  length 
followed  that  of  the  lesser.     Although  confessedly  not 

Dl«solntlon  of         .  ,  .  ,  ...  j.     ,  n  ■, 

the  greater  in  the  immoral  condition  of  the  smaUer  suppressed 
monaBteriea.  monasteries,  there  could  not  but  be,  inasmuch  aa 
they  were  strongholds  of  the  old  religion,  much  irritation 
amongst  their  inmates  ;  while  it  waa  thus  desirable  that  they 
should  be  destroyed,  they  were  not  open  to  the  same  violent  attacks 
as   the  leaser   monasteries  had  been.      But   it  was   found   possible 
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to  put  such  pressure  upon  them  as  to  produce  voluntary  surrenders, 
which  increased  extraordinarily  in  number  now  that  the  insurrections 
had  failed,  and  the  Government  found  itself  stronger.  In  1536-37 
there  were  but  3  such  surrenders ;  in  the  following  year  24 ;  in  the  next 
174  ;  in  the  next  76.  The  great  popular  relics  and  shrines  were  also 
destroyed.  It  was  the  usual  habit  to  give  to  each  abbot  and  monk 
of  a  surrendered  house  a  certain  income.  These,  however,  were  very 
far  from  absorbing  the  whole  income  of  the  abbey.  The  residue 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  The  work  was  completed  in  the 
Parliament  of  1539,  by  an  Act  confirming  the  surrenders  up  to  that 
time,  and  allowing  the  King  to  extend  the  Act  to  all  monasteries  yet 
remaining.  Large  property  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  King, 
who  issued  a  noble  project  for  the  employment  of  it  for  great  eccle- 
siastical and  educational  objects.  No  less  than  twenty-one  new 
bishoprics  were  to  be  founded,  with  cathedrals  and  chapters.  They 
d"\vindled  practically,  however,  to  six,  and  the  wealth  was  employed 
in  the  King's  wars,  and  in  his  extravagant  household,  and  the  lands 
given  or  sold  at  low  rates  to  the  new  rising  nobility. 

Though  Cromwell  and  Cranmer  had  been  thus  far  successful,  they 
were  now  to  meet  with  a  severe  check.  The  chief  life  and  vigour  of 
the  Reformation  resided  xmdoubtedly  in  the  poorer  educated  classes. 
It  was  among  them  that  the  Bible  had  met  with  its  ready  sale,  and 
it  was  the  exception  for  men  of  the  wealthier  classes  to  be  otherwise 
than  complacent  in  their  religion.  It  was  not  therefore  to  be  expected 
that  the  growth  of  the  new  religion  should  be  free  from  eccentricities 
and  coarseness.  The  disclosure  of  priestly  deceptions,  and  the  claim 
to  a  perpetual  miraculous  power  in  the  Church,  might  jhe  Reforma- 
easUy  excite  derision,  which  would  again  easily  sink  "on  cJiecked. 
to  ribaldry.  There  were  indeed  frequent  exhibitions  of  such  a  temper. 
The  Sacrament  was  laughed  at,  and  scurrilous  jests  made  upon  it  and 
upon  other  parts  of  the  old  organization.  This  disorder  was  very 
repugnant  to  the  King's  disposition.  Indeed,  yielding  to  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  he  had  allowed  the  Reformers  to  go  further  than  he 
really  approved.  The  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
absorption  by  the  Crown  of  the  powers  of  the  Papacy,  the  unity  of 
authority  over  both  Church  and  State  centred  in  himself,  had  been  his 
objects.  In  doctrinal  matters  he  clung  to  the  Church  of  which  he 
had  once  been  the  champion.  He  had  gained  his  objects  because  he 
had  the  feeling  of  the  nation  with  him.  In  his  eagerness  he  had  even 
countenanced  some  steps  of  doctrinal  reform.  But  circumstances  had 
changed  ;  he  was,  in  the  first  place,  no  longer  in  danger  from  Charles  ; 
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and  secondly,  the  national  feeling  waa  no  longer  nnanimoas;  thus 
luucli  he  had  learnt  from  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  and  to  that  portion 
of  the  nation  which  desired  no  change  belonged  almost  all  the  nobility. 
Without  detriment  to  \n&  position  he  could  follow  his  natural  inclina- 
tions. He  Listened  therefore  to  the  advice  of  the  reactionary  party, 
of  which  Norfolk  was  the  head.  They  were  full  of  bitterness  against 
the  upstart  Cromwell,  and  longed  to  overthrow  him  as  they  had 
overthrown  Wolsey.  The  firat  step  in  their  triumph  waa  the  Bill  of 
the  Six  Articles,  carried  in  the  Parliament  of  1539.  These  laid  down 
and  fenced  round  with  extraordinary  severity  the  chief 
points  of  the  Catholic  religion  at  that  time  questioned  by 
the  Protestants.  The  Bill  enacted,  jirst,  "  that  the  natural  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  were  present  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,"  and  that 
"  after  consecration  there  remained  no  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  nor 
any  other  but  the  substance  of  Christ ; "  whoever,  by  word  or  writing, 
denied  this  Article  was  a  heretic,  and  to  be  burned.  Secondly,  the 
Communion  in  both  kinds  was  not  necessary,  both  body  and  blood 
lieing  present  in  each  element ;  thirdly,  priests  might  not  marry ; 
fourthly,  vows  of  chastity  by  man  or  woman  ought  to  be  observed ; 
fifthly,  private  masses  ought  to  be  continued  ;  sixthly,  auricular  con- 
fession must  be  retained.  Whoever  wrote  or  spoke  against  these  five 
Articles,  on  the  first  offence  his  property  was  forfeited  ;  on  the  second 
offence  he  was  a  felon,  and  was  to  be  put  to  death.  Under  this  "  whip 
with  six  strings  "  the  kingdom  continued  for  the  rest  of  the  reign.  The 
Bishops  at  first  made  wild  work  with  it.  Five  hundred  persons  are 
said  to  have  been  arrested  in  a  fortnight ;  the  King  had  twice  to  in- 
terfere and  grant  pardons.  It  is  believed  that  only  twenty-eight 
persons  actually  suffered  death  under  it. 

All  this  time,  almost  two  years,  the  King  had  remained  unmarried, 
and  each  party  was  eager  to  secure  for  a  representative  of  its  own 
interests  the  position  of  Queen.  Cromwell's  eager  spirit  of  party  got 
the  better  of  his  prudence,  secured  the  triumph  of  his  rivals,  and  was 
the  cause  of  his  own  destruction-  He  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
duty  of  seeking  a  new  consort  for  the  King.  Approaches  towards 
friendship  with  the  Emperor  had  been  made  for  some  time  pre- 
viously ;  the  first  lady  thought  of  was  the  Duchess  of  Milan,  his 
niece  ;  but  when  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Nice  between  Charles 
and  Francis,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Pope,  in  which  Henry 
was  not  mentioned,  this  scheme  was  broken  up  once  for  alL  Room 
was  thus  left  for  Cromwell  to  carry  out  his  own  wishes  by  con- 
necting Henry  with  the  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany.    He  pitched 
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ipon  the  daupfhter  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  and,  though  warned  of 
lier  want  of  beauty,  he  wilfully  deceived  the  Kiug  upon  that  point, 
md  went  eo  far  as  to  employ  Holbein  to  paint  a  falsely  flattering 
picture.  The  marriage  was  arranged,  and  the  Princess  jj^^age  with 
arought  with  great  pomp  to  England.  Her  homely  Anne  of  cieves. 
jrerman  habits  somewhat  scandalized  the  admiral  who 
ivaa  bringing  her  over,  when  she  insisted  on  his  bringing  some 
iiends  ^vith  him  to  dine  with  her.  "  She  much  wished,"  she  said, 
'to  see  how  Englishman  ate."  She  was  brought  to  Rochester  on 
i^ew  Year's  Eve.  The  King,  who  had  heard  much  praise  of  her 
seauty,  and  wished  to  do  something  lover-like,  came  there  incognito 
vith  his  Master  of  the  Horse  to  see  her.  Sir  Anthony  Browne  went 
;o  warn  her  that  the  King  would  visit  her.  He  was  never,  he  said, 
'more  dismayed  in  his  hie"  than  when  he  saw  her.  The  King 
'ollowed  close  upon  him.  He  was  so  shocked  with  her  appearance 
;hat  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  remain  with  her  more  than  twenty 
ninutes,  and  forgot  to  take  the  present  he  had  prepared  for  her  out  of 
lis  pocket.  It  is  true  that  there  were  some  drawbacks  to  intimacy,  as 
ieither  knew  a  word  of  the  other's  language.  Henry  was  much  hurt 
it  the  trick,  for  he  considered  it  nothing  else,  that  Cromwell  had 
alayed  upon  him.  He  felt  sure  that  he  could  never  bring  himself  to 
ive  comfortably  with  his  wife,  and  he  at  once  tried  all  methods  of 
jetting  rid  of  her.  He  listened  Avith  eagerness  to  a  whisper  of  a  pre- 
mgagement,  but  her  assertions  on  this  head  rendered  that  plea  hope- 
ess.  He  did  not  venture  to  repudiate  her  at  once,  and  it  was  this 
A^hich  rendered  Cromwell's  share  in  the  affair  so  odious  to  him.  It 
tvould  not  do  to  oft'end  the  Protestant  Germans,  and  throw  them 
uto  the  arms  of  Charles.  He  therefore,  full  of  anger,  consented  to 
;he  completion  of  the  marriage. 

CromweU  took  his  opportunity  and  set  on  foot  a  treaty  -with  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
Ee  asked  Francis  to  join  it,  which  would  have  rendered  it  too  strono 
"or  the  Emperor.  Francis  disclosed  the  plan  to  Charles,  who  thus 
became  still  more  hostile,  and  being  acquainted  with  the  plans  of 
England,  could  tamper  with  and  withdraw  from  the  consequent  fau 
:reaty  the  German  Princes.  Cromwell's  plan,  for  which  "'  cromweii. 
le  had  risked  Henry's  displeasure,  fell  to  pieces,  and  Hemy  was 
aselessly  Linked  to  his  ugly  wile.  The  minister's  position  was  one 
)f  great  difficulty.  In  his  reforming  career  he  had  quarreDed  hope- 
lessly with  the  Peers ;  a  new  and  self-made  man,  he  had  lorded  ever 
ihem   without   restraint.       He   was    somewhat   ostentatious   of    hia 
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wealth,  and  was  brusque  and  rude  in  his  manner  of  dealing  with 
them.  His  preponderance  had  become  almost  unbearable.  His 
religious  tendencies  were  well  known.  The  passing  of  the  Bill  ot 
the  Six  Articles  was  a  distinct  triumph  over  him.  It  was  easy  to 
make  the  King  believe  that  in  spite  of  it  he  would  move  forward  in 
his  old  direction.  Henry's  jealousy  was  always  easily  stirred,  and 
when,  as  now,  he  was  thoroughly  irritated  with  his  minister  on  other 
grounds,  it  was  probably  enough  to  hint  that  he  was  inclined  to  be 
a  rebel  against  the  royal  authority.  The  conspiracy  answered. 
Cromwell  was  arrested  at  the  very  Council  table.  He  was  charged 
with  taking  upon  himself  to  set  at  liberty  people  convicted  of  treason, 
with  having  issued  commissions  on  his  own  authority,  and  as  a  heretic 
with  having  dispersed  heretical  books,  with  having  released  heretics 
from  prison,  with  having  supported  them  by  force,  and  with  having 
rebuked  their  accusers  ;  with  having  despised  the  nobles,  and  made  a 
fortune  by  bribes.  In  his  present  temper  these  were  j  ust  the  charges  to 
irritate  Henry.  Usiirpation  of  his  authority,  and  an  attempt  to  override 
his  laws  of  heresy,  could  not  fail  to  rouse  his  anger.  CromweU  was  not 
brought  to  trial,  but  was  condemned  by  a  Bill  of  Attainder,  and 
executed.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  charges  against  him 
were  true,  and  that  he  had  in  some  instances  exceeded  his  power. 
Still  there  is  something  exceedingly  base  in  the  manner  in  which 
Henry,  as  soon  as  Cromwell's  plans  ceased  to  please  him,  lent  his  ear 
to  the  first  whispers  of  the  reactionary  party  that  he  had  trenched 
on  the  prerogative,  and  suffered  to  be  destroyed  by  legal  niceties  a 
man  who  had  served  him  as  few  kings  are  served,  and  with  the 
general  tenor  of  whose  government  and  opinions  he  must  have  been 
perfectly  acquainted. 

Before  Cromwell  had  died,  a  divorce  had  been  contrived  from  the 
obnoxious  Anne  of  Cleves,  who  had  been  quite  satisfied 
Catherine  with  a  handsome  pension ;  and  the  triumph  of  the  party 

TO^'hofthe  opposed  to  Cromwell  was  completed  when  the  King 
reactionary  married  immediately  Catherine  Howard,  the  daughter 
'*^^"  of  Lord  Edmund  Howard,  and  niece  of  the  Duke  of 

Norfolk. 

The  history  of  the  remaining  years  of  the  reign  turns  chiefly  upon 
the  affairs  of  Scotland.  The  struggle  which  had  succeeded  the  battle 
airair«in  of  Floddeu,  in  which  the  parties  of  France  and  of 

Scotland.  England  had  alternately  risen  to  influence,  had  closed 

in  the  year  1525  in  a  compromise,  by  which  the  government  of 
Scotland  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Council  of  Eight.    In  this  both 
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parties  were  represented.  Under  these  circiunstances,  Henry  had 
brought  forward  a  proposition  which  he  had  much  at  heart  for  the 
union  of  the  two  crowns — a  maniage  between  the  young  King  James 
and  one  of  the  English  Princesses.  Anarchy,  however,  shortly 
regained  its  sway.  Angus,  at  the  head  of  the  English  party,  contrived 
to  keep  some  appearance  of  power ;  but  in  the  year  1528  he  was 
overpowered  and  driven  into  exile.  Under  the  care  of  his  immoral 
mother,  the  King  had  been  taught  to  regard  the  English  party  as  his 
enemies,  and  attached  himself  to  the  Papacy.  He  had  besides  the 
usual  prejudices  of  Scotchmen  against  England.  Henry  used  all 
his  influence  to  win  him  to  his  views.  He  promised  even  to  create 
him  Duke  of  York,  and  put  him  in  the  line  of  inheritance,  but  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  w?^  too  strong,  and  in  1537  he  united  himself 
with  the  enemies  of  Eugland  by  marrying  Magdalen  de  Valois,  and 
accepting  from  the  Pope  a  consecrated  hat  and  sword  as  the  champion 
of  orthodoxy.  His  wife  did  not  live  long,  but  in  June  1538  the 
French  influence  received  fresh  strength  when  James  married  as  a 
second  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  widow  of  the 
Duke  of  Longueville.  Her  influence  was  rendered  still  stronger  by 
the  command  gained  over  the  King  by  David  Beaton,  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews.  Henceforward  Scotland  could  be  reckoned  only  among 
the  enemies  of  Henry.  His  final  effort  at  reconciliation  produced  a 
promise  of  a  personal  meeting  to  be  held  at  York,  whither  the  King 
journeyed  with  his  young  wife  in  1540.  Beaton  had  influence 
enough  to  make  James  break  his  promise  and  absent  himself  from 
the  meeting.     Henry  returned  home  angry  and  bent  on  war. 

The  news  that  met  him  on  his  return  was  not  likely  to  cheer  biTn 
The  Ul  fortune    which  accompanied  all  his  efforts  at   Execution  of 
matrimony    had    again    pursued    him.      During     his   Howart* 
absence  the  Council  had  been  examining  certain  charges   1M2. 
against  his  young  Queen,  whose  company  he  had  been  thoroughly 
enjoying  during  his  Northern  journey.     There  seems  no  doubt  that 
before  her  marriage  she  had  misconducted  herself  grossly,  and  that 
even  during  the  late  progress,  Denham,  one  of  her  former  lovers,  had 
been  in  her  household,  and  by  the  connivance  of  Lady  Roclifort  had 
been  admitted  to  her  room.    Both  the  Queen  and  Lady  Roclifoit  were 
executed.     Parliament  passed  a  stringent  Act  making 

-      •.  .    ,  f  1     T  1  1       T^.  ,  Marriage  of 

it  high  treason  tor  any  lady  whcrro  the  Kmg  sought  to   Catherine  parr. 
marry  to  hide  from  his  knowledge  any  questionable  cir-   ^^^' 
cumstances  in  her  past  life,  and  the  King  secured  domestic  peace  by 
marrying  Catherine  Parr,  widow  of  Lord  Latimer. 
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Henry  was  not  wrong  in  auppoaiiig  tbat  a  wsit  Mth  Scotland  waa 
imminent.  It  was  a  necessary  conaequence  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Europe,  where  the  rivalry  between  Francis  and  Charles  was  again  to 
involve  England  in  its  complications.  Francis  waa  now  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Pope,  who  had  quarrelled  with  Charles,  and  had 
allied  himself,  to  the  horror  of  Christendom,  with  the  Ttirks.  Aa 
such  conduct  would  naturally  incline  England  to  join  the  opposite 
party,  and  ally  itself  to  Germany,  FrancLs  continued  energeticaDy  the 
traditionary  policy  of  friendship  with  Scotland,  hoping  thus  to  keep 
Henry  in  check.  In  October  the  Scotch  began  a  war,  and  at  Halidon 
Rig  captured  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  who  commanded  on  the  English 
frontier.  A  war  on  a  larger  scale  at  once  followed.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk  marched  across  the  Tweed,  ravaging  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  James  assembled  his  nobles  to  meet  him.  But  he  waa  unable 
to  inince  them  to  follow  him  ;  the  aflFection  he  had  shown  for 
the  Church,  his  attachment  to  favourites,  and  the  banishment  of 
the  Douglases  had  made  him  unpopidar  among  the  nobility.  A 
second  army,  collected  by  Church  influence,  marched  into  Cum- 
berland. At  first  no  leader  was  appointed ;  but  on  reaching 
England  Oliver  Sinclaii',  a  personal  favourite  of  the  King'a,  was 
raised  to  the  command  over  the  head  of  all  the  nobles  present.  An- 
archy  and  mismanagement  were  the  consequence.  An 
soiwayMosB.  attack  from  a  few  hundred  borderers  was  thought  to  be 
"'■  ^^'  '  an  assault  from  Norfolk's  army,  which  was  in  fact  thirty 
miles  distant,  and  the  whole  expedition  took  to  flight  and  was  utterly 
ruined  in  Solway  Moss,  which  has  given  its  name  to  this  flight.  The 
loss  was  very  great,  and  the  disgrace  affected  James  so  touch  that  he 
died,  leaving  behind  him  his  wife,  who  had  just  presented  him  with  a 
daughter — the  well-knowm  Mary  Stuart.  Scotland  was  once  again 
plunged  into  anarchy.  Cardinal  Beaton,  anxious  to  preserve  the 
power  he  had  exerted  over  the  late  King,  had  contrived  to  get  from 
him  on  his  deathbed,  perhaps  even  after  his  death,  a  paper  declaring 
himself  Regent  But  the  forgery  was  too  palpable,  and  the  Earl  of 
Arran  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  regency,  and  in  throwing  Beaton 
into  prison.  The  possession  of  a  certain  number  of  noble  prisoners 
from  the  flight  of  Solway,  and  this  apparent  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland,  encouraged  Henry  again  to  hope  for  the  peaceable 
union  of  the  two  crowns.  He  liberated  his  prisoners  on  condition 
that  they  should  support  his  interests,  and  he  had  thus  a  permanent 
party  in  Scotland.  For  three-quarters  of  a  year  (Dec.  1542 — Sept. 
1543)  perpetual   intrigues  were  carried  on.      For    a    time  Arran 
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seemed  mclined  towards  the  Reformation  and  against  the  cl'^Hca] 
party,  but  Beaton  was  so  much  the  abler  man  of  the  two,  that  by  per- 
suasion, or  by  threats  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  he  at  last  completely 
mastered  Arran.     He  got  possession  of  the  Queen  ;  he   jji,j^^  ^^  ti^, 
drew  assistance  from  France,  although  the  French  fleet   anti-EngUsh 
was  speedily  defeated  ;  he  seems  to  have  played  upon 
the  national  prejudices  even  of  the  returned  prisoners  ;  till  at  last, 
although  a  Parliament  had  already  accepted  Henry's  terms,  all  hope 
of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  question  ceased,  the  rival  parties  were 
reconciled,  the  infant  Queen  was  crowned,  and  Scotland  was  united 
in  its  enmity  to  England. 

Meanwhile,  England  had  no  longer  been  able  to  keep  clear  of 
European  diiiiculties.  Henry  was,  in  fact,  urgent  that  ^ar  with 
Charles  V.,  who  had  now  quarrelled  with  the  Pope,  ^*°««- 
should  follow  his  example,  and  declare  the  supremacy  of  the  civil 
power,  and  should  join  with  him  in  demanding  a  free  council  to 
settle  religious  difficulties.  He,  moreover,  was  determined  not  to  be 
excluded  from  any  general  effort  which  might  be  necessary  to  beat 
back  the  advancing  Turks.  Being  thus  joined  by  similarity  of 
interests,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Empire,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  found  himself  at  war  with  France.  It  was  agreed  between  the 
two  powers  that  they  would  invade  France  jointly  the  following  yeai 
— the  one  from  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  other  from  Calais.  Their 
armies  were  to  meet  at  Paris.  This  expedition  was  to  take  place 
in  June. 

In  the  interval  Henry  took  the  opportunity  of  carrying  on  war 
against  Scotland.  An  English  fleet  was  sent  to  Leith,  carrying  with 
it  an  army  of  10,000  men  under  Lord  Hertford,  the  brother  of  Jane 
Seymour,  whilst  4000  horse  marched  from  Berwick,  but  not  before 
the  King  had  been  informed  of  and  given  his  approbation  to  an  easier 
method  of  bringing  the  Scotch  to  reason.  An  ofi"er  was  made,  which 
the  King  approved,  by  Sir  James  Kirkaldy,  Norman  Leslie,  and 
others  to  assassinate  Cardinal  Beaton.  The  conspirators  were  even 
promised  money.  They  were  imable  to  act  immediately,  and  Hert- 
ford's invasion  took  place.  Leith  and  Edinburgh  were  taken  and 
sacked.  Both  the  towns  were  partially  burnt  (May  5,  1544),  and  the 
country  for  seven  miles  round  laid  waste.  Hertford  and  his  army 
passed  over  to  Calais  for  the  French  expedition  ;  but  the  war,  with  all 
the  horrors  which  at  that  time  attended  border  warfare,  continued, 
and  Scotland  was  mercilessly  ravaged- 

In  spite  of  Henry's  representations,  urging  the  inexpediency  of  a 
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general  advance  on  Paris,  the  programme  arranged  the  preceding  year 
was  carried  out  by  Charles,  who  marched  forward  beyond  the  Mame. 
Henry  meanwhile  contented  himself  with  an  attack  upon  Boulogne, 
■which  did  not  surrender  before  September.  During  the  whole  of  this 
invasion  emissaries  from  the  French  Court  had  been  pressing  both  the 
Emperor  and  Henry  to  accept  separate  terms  of  peace,  and  now  that 
Charles  had  somewhat  imprudently  pressed  beyond  a  safe  distance 
from  his  base  of  operations,  and  found  himseK  unsupported  by 
Peace  of  crfipy.  the  English  army,  he  no  longer  refused  them.  He  sent 
iB«-  indeed  to  consult  Henry  previously,  but  probably  with 

no  intention  of  taking  a  refusal  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  September  a 
separate  peace  was  signed  at  Crepy. 

The  English  were  indignant  at  being  thus,  a.s  they  considered  it, 
deserted,  and  it  was  so  necessary  for  England  to  uphold  her  position 
in  Europe,  and  not  to  show  a  weak  front  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
powers,  that  it  was  determined,  come  what  would,  to  continue  the 
war  single-handed.  Charles  refused  in  any  way  to  assist  them,  in 
spite  of  the  previous  treaty.  The  reason  for  Charles's  withdrawal  was 
soon  evident  when  the  CouncQ  of  Trent  was  called  (1545),  at  which  he 
had  promised  to  be  present,  and  from  which  he  hoped  for  that  settle- 
ment of  Christendom  which  was  his  chief  political  object.  If  any 
general  measure  was  to  be  taken,  it  would  not  do  for  the  two  great 
Catholic  powers  of  Europe  to  be  at  war.  Between  England  and  France 
the  war  continued,  and  also  between  England  and  Scotland.  One 
little  success  at  Ancrum  Moor  was  all  of  which  the  Scotch  could  boa«*t. 
Men  of  aU  parties  had  joined  on  that  occasion,  alarmed  by  the  reports 
of  an  intended  annexation  of  Scotland.  But  though  Hertford  was 
sent  to  the  borders,  and  the  usual  ruthless  war  was  carried  on,  Henry's 
England  alone  hands  Were  too  full  for  any  such  project.  England  stood 
In  Europe.  aloue  iu  EuTope.     It  had  quarrelled  with  the  Emperor, 

and  France  intended  to  revenge  its  losses  of  the  preceding  year  by  an 
invasion.  Large  preparations  for  the  defence  of  England  were  made. 
Troops  were  raised  and  distributed  through  the  country  to  the  num- 
ber of  120,000,  and  a  fleet,  under  Lord  Lisle,  took  up  its  position  at 
Portsmouth.  The  French  actually  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
skirmishes  were  fought  in  the  island,  but  it  was  thought  imprudent 
to  attack  Portsmouth,  and,  after  some  indecisive  actions,  the  plague 
attacked  the  French  ships,  and  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  France, 
Their  efforts  to  retake  Boulogne  were  not  more  success- 
Boniogne.  ful.    In  the  beginning  of  1546  Surrey  indeed  was  defeated 

jnne  1648.  j^  ^.j^^  neighbourhood  of  that  town  ;  but  Hertfonl.  who 
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superseded  him,  soon  set  matters  right,  and  a  peace  was  made. 
France  bound  itself  to  pay  two  millions  of  crowns,  being  debts  due 
to  England,  within  the  next  eight  years,  a  pension  to  the  King  for 
life  of  100,000  crowns,  and  50,000  as  a  perpetual  pension  to  Eng- 
land. Boulogne  was  to  be  left  in  English  hands  as  security  for  the 
payment  of  these  sums.  Scotland  was  included  in  the  peace.  In 
that  country  the  French  and  Papal  party  had  been  quite  triumphant, 
when  suddenly  they  were  deprived  of  their  leader  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  Cardinal  Beaton  in  his  castle  of  St.  Andrews.  The  castle 
was  entered  by  Norman  Leslie  and  others  of  the  Protestant  party, 
who  had  long  since  plotted  his  death,  and  who  were  roused  to  energy 
by  the  persecution  and  execution  of  Wishart  the  Reformer. 

The  end  of  the  reign  was  close  at  hand.     Ever  since  the  reaction 
which  had  produced  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles,  there   „^,    ,    _,, 

■^  ,  ,  /  strife  of  partlei 

had  been  a  silent  struggle  going  on.  Both  parties  had  at  the  close 
been  afraid  to  declare  themselves  openly,  but  twice  "  er"«i»- 
the  Anglicans,  with  Gardiner  at  their  head,  had  tried  to  ruin  Cran- 
mer,  and  twice  the  King  had  saved  him.  Henry  had  lost  something 
of  his  old  vigour.  The  redundant  strength  of  his  youth  had  changed 
to  unwieldy  bulk.  He  is  said  to  have  required  machines  to  move 
his  limbs ;  he  suffered  constantly  from  a  very  painful  ulcer  in  his 
leg.  It  was  plain  that  he  could  not  last  much  longer.  In  such  a 
condition  it  was  natural  that  he  should  no  longer  wish  for  innova- 
tion, but  that  at  the  same  time  he  should  surround  himself  with 
those  trusty  friends  whose  fortunes  he  had  made,  and  who  under- 
stood and  shared  his  views.  Thus,  while  the  reactionary  party 
seemed  to  be  keeping  things  in  their  own  hands,  it  was  really  the  new 
men  who  were  trusted,  and  who  exerted  the  chief  influence  on  the 
King's  actions.  Even  in  religious  matters  they  were  able  to  do 
something.  A  Liturgy,  consisting  of  the  Litany,  Creed,  the  Com- 
mandments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Morning  and  Evening  Service, 
was  ordered  to  be  read  in  English  in  place  of  the  Breviary.  The 
dissolution  of  ecclesiastical  foundations  was  completed  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Chantries.  They  were  not  powerful  enough,  however,  to 
prevent  persecution.  The  Queen  was  certainly  on  their  side,  and 
the  influence  she  had  gained  over  Henry  by  her  faithful  care  of  him 
rendered  any  attack  upon  her  hopeless.  Anne  Askew,  however,  a 
lady  of  her  household,  was  accused  and  found  guilty  of  questioning 
the  Real  Presence  in  the  Sacrament.  Wriothesley,  the  Chancellor, 
himself  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  the  application  of  torture  to  wring 
from  her  the  names  of  others  who  shared  her  views.     His  efforts 
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were  vain.     She  rel'used  to  hik-uK,  and  dieil   uiib  peit'eol  consiancy 
dt  the  stake,  iu  tLe  lue-seuce  ol'  her  triuiuphaut  enemies. 

But  while  on  ecclesia-stical  questions  parties  were  thus  tolerably 
bulauced,  the  real  struggle  wad  carried  on  in  the  King's  Council, 
M'here  each  party  strove  to  strength  en  itself  in  expectation  of  the 
speedy  death  of  Henry,  with  the  view  of  secujing  the  upper  hand 
during  the  inevitable  minority  of  his  son.  As  was  natural,  it  was 
Final  triumph  tile  youug  King's  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  took 
of  Hertford.  t^je  Jead  of  the  new  and  reforming  party,  and  his  influ- 
ence, backed  by  that  of  the  Queen,  seems  to  have  been  gradually  <m 
the  increase.  It  was  he  who  had  led  the  victorious  army  into  Scot- 
land ;  it  was  he  who  had  been  brought  thence  to  complete  the  opera- 
tions before  Boulogne,  where  Surrey  had  committed  some  blunders. 
The  Howards,  on  their  side,  had  evidently  theii-  intrigues  also.  Dur- 
ing the  late  war  Norfolk  had  been  in  close  intercourse  mth  the 
French  ambassador,  and  now,  with  the  vaew  apparently  of  raising 
claims  to  the  regency  or  to  the  guardianship  of  the  young  Bang, 
Surrey  assiuutd  a  change  in  his  coat  of  arms  which  implied  a  close 
connection  with  royalty.  His  rival  was  strong  enough  to  make  the 
jealous  King  regard  this  as  a  threatened  act  of  treason  ;  and  Surrey 
and  his  father,  in  the  beginning  of  December  1546,  were  suddenly 
apprehended  upon  a  charge  of  treason.  The  usual  useless  formalities 
were  gone  through.  Surrey  was  tried  bj'  jury,  and  on  the  19th  of 
January  beheaded.  The  28th  was  to  have  seen  the  execution  of 
Henrv^'s  old  servant  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  but  early  that  morning  the 
The  King  dies.  King  died,  and  the  members  of  the  Council  thought  it 
1647.  more  prudent  not  to  commit  themselves  to  so  important 

an  act  as  the  execution  of  the  Duke  till  the  tendency  of  the  new 
reign  should  be  more  clearly  determined. 

Historians  have  differed  much  in  their  estimate  of  the  deceased 
General  charac-  K^i^g-  The  brutal,  seltlsh,  and  licentious  tjTant  of  one 
ter  of  the  reign,  i^^s  been  the  wise  and  energetic  and  paternal  ruler  of  the 
uihor.  His  character  has  been  represented,  and  like  other  great 
iHi'u's  characters  will  always  be  represented,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  views  of  the  writer.  While  the  lover  of  liberty  will  shrink 
with  hoiToi-  tjum  acts  of  violence,  and  a  constant  effort  at  a  personal 
viionoj)oly  of  power,  which  are  visible  in  every  line  of  his  history,  the 
lover  of  order  will  point  with  pride  to  the  iron  hand  which  compelled 
the  most  refractory  to  obedience,  which  suppressed  anarchy  and 
rebellion,  and  held  the  jarring  elements  of  the  revolutionary  period 
'n  subjection. 
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In  his  first  youth  Henry  was  vmdoubtedly  a  most  highly-gifted  aud 
jjopulax  King,  with  beauty,  strength,  Latelligence  and  education 
beyond  most  of  those  who  .surroxmded  him.  In  the  first  period  of  his 
rt'igu,  whuu  his  exuberant  manhood  iound  exercise  ia  Eiu-opean  wai's, 
lit;  raised  England  from  the  position  of  a  third-rate  power,  which  it 
had  held  during  his  father's  reign,  when  Spanish  influence  was  pre- 
dominant, to  that  of  a  nation  which  could  bid  defiance  to  either  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  in  some  sort  hold  the  balance 
between  them.  It  was  the  pre-eminent  administrative  ability  of 
Wolsey,  coupled  with  the  undoubted  excellence  of  the  English  as 
soldiers,  which  enabled  him  to  produce  tliis  great  change.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  divorce  and  the  fall  of  his  first  great  minister  awoke  him 
from  dreams  of  personal  or  national  aggrandisement,  and  called  his 
attention  to  the  deeper  movements  which  were  agitating  Europe. 
From  that  time  till  the  end  of  bis  reign,  however  much  he  may  have 
employed  able  ministers  and  made  use  of  their  ability,  it  was  himself 
V.  ho  was  the  true  governor  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  he  managed  the  government  vvith  great  capacity.  The  secret  of  his 
success  was  the  tact  with  which  he  at  once  perceived  the  national  feel- 
ing. Absolute  though  he  was,  it  is  plain  that  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  yielded  to  the  national  will,  and  thus  in  a  time  of  revolutionaiy 
excitement,  in  the  midst  of  insurrections,  dynastic,  social  and 
religious,  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  a  distinct  line  of  policy,  and  to 
prevent  either  party  from  becoming  absolutely  predominant.  And 
when  we  read  the  history  of  the  two  next  reigns,  during  which  the 
rulers  became  partisans  rather  than  the  representatives  of  the  national 
^vill,  we  become  conscious  of  the  great  talent  which  guided  the  nation 
with  comparative  safety  through  so  difficult  a  crisis.  At  the  same 
time  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  tyrannical  character  of  his 
government ;  it  is  under  him  that  the  personal  rule  reached  its  full 
development.  In  bim  were  centred  all  the  forces  of  the  Government. 
And  when  we  add  to  this  the  undoubted  coarseness  and  cruelty  of  his 
character,  his  extraordinary  indelicacy  with  regard  to  women  and  to 
the  relation  of  marriage,  and  the  craving,  which  all  personal  governors 
must  have,  for  a  successor  to  carry  on  their  plans,  we  understand  how 
a  reign  which,  in  many  respects,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
j^lorious  of  our  history  has  become  in  the  eyes  of  iflore  modern 
civilization  a  period  merely  detestable  for  its  cruelty,  licentiousness 
nnd  want  of  liberty. 
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HENRY'S  ■nd.'ilies  for  a  successor  had  been  partially  fulfilled,  and 
the  nation,  which  had  been  taught  to  rest  absolutely  on 
the  will  and  eruidance  of  its  head,  found  itself  nomi- 

Regency  of  "  ' 

Somerset.  nallv govemed  bya  child  of  tenderyears,  and  really  in  the 

^^*^'  hands  of  a  body  of  unprincipled  statesmen,  such  as  are 

the  constant  product  of  personal  government, — men  of  great  ability, 
but  trained  in  habits  of  dependence  and  with  no  higher  moral  aim 
than  their  own  aggrandisement.  There  was  one  exception  to  this 
general  censure  : — the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  a  patriot,  but  was  without 
that  statesmanlike  balance  which  was  so  striking  a  characteristic  of 
Henry.  He  had  espoused  one  side  in  the  great  conflict,  could  see  no 
excellence  in  any  other,  and  that  side  was  the  revolutionary  and 
innovating  one.  He  panted  for  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his 
reforms.  In  the  gallery  outside  the  room  where  the  King  was  still 
lying  dead,  he  induced  Paget,  the  ablest  of  the  late  King's  servants,  to 
support  him  in  a  scheme  for  setting  aside  the  King's  will.     Paget 
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warned  him  of  his  danger,  but  consented  to  help  him.  Henry  bad 
hoped,  by  a  judicious  selection  from  the  rival  parties,  to  have  sur- 
rounded his  son  with  a  neutral  Council,  who  would  have  carried  on 
his  o^v^l  views  till  Edward  came  of  age.  He  had  left  the  crown  by 
will,  as  he  was  authorized  to  do  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  ;  and  in 
accordance  with  this  personal  view  of  the  royal  power,  the  Council  of 
Sixteen'  were  called  executors.  There  was  a  second  Council  of 
Twelve,  who  could  be  summoned  on  any  emergency.  Although  with 
the  Norfolks  the  party  of  the  old  nobility  had  for  the  time  fallen, 
and  the  executors  were  all  new  men,  on  religious  matters  they  were 
not  unanimous  ;  and  Wriothesley,  the  Chancellor,  a  vehement  Anglo- 
Catholic,  headed  the  opposition  to  Lord  Hertford.  In  his  hurry  to 
secure  leisure  for  political  struggles,  he  appointed  a  commission  under 
the  Great  Seal  to  transact  his  judicial  business.  His  opponents  at 
once  took  advantage  of  his  error.  It  was  held  illegal  to  use  the 
Great  Seal  for  this  purpose,  and  Wriothesley  was  removed  from  office. 
The  triumph  of  Hertford,  now  become  Duke  of  Somerset,  was  com- 
plete. He  was  raised  not  only  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Executive 
Council,  but  to  the  Protectorship  of  England,  and  the  executors  in 
time  were  merged  in  the  General  Council. 

Before  this  they  had  made  Somerset's  brother  Lord  Seymoiir  of 
Sudeley,  Lord  Parr,  Marquis  of  Northampton,  Lisle  (Dudley),  Earl  of 
"Warwick,  and  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton. 

It  was  no  easy  place  which  Somerset  was  called  to  fill.  He  had  io 
continue    Henry's    policy  in  various    directions,   but 

1         1  •  1  1  •  •     ■  ,      ■■         He  attempts 

Henry,  as  has  been  said,  was  his  own  imnister,  and  the  everything 
faults  of  this  great  centralization  of  powers  in  himself  **  °°'^*' 
were  now  apparent.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  one  plunged  sud- 
denly into  the  midst  of  so  many  lines  of  poUcy  to  grasp  or  carry  out 
the  late  King's  intentions.  The  main  questions  to  be  at  once 
considered  were  the  relations  between  England  and  Scotland, 
between  England  and  France,  between  England  and  the  German 
Protestants,  between  the  reactionary  Roman  or  Anglo-Catholics 
and  the  constantly  increasing  party  of  reform,  between  the  poorer 
classes  and  their  wealthy  superiors,  and,  lastly,  the  financial 
difficulties  which  the  late  wars  and  the  great  rise  in  prices  had 
introduced.  To  every  one  of  these,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  did 
Somerset  address  himself,     Full   of  revolutionary  energy,   fuU   of 

■  1  Cranmer,  Wriothesley,  Lord  bt.  John  (Paulet),  Lord  Eussell,  Earl  of  Hertford,  Vis- 
count Lisle,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Anthony  Browne,  William  Paget,  North,  Montague, 
Denny  and  Herbert. 
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schemes  of  •universal  philanthropy,  and  with  a  confi'lent  and  over- 
weening reliance  upon  his  own  aVjility  to  carry  out  his  good 
intentions,  nothing  seemed  too  difficult  for  him.  The  golden 
age  was  to  begin.  Gentleness,  and  quick  justice,  and  populai 
liberality  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  stem  repressive  rule  of 
the  last  reign. 

At  once  the  Refonnation  began  to  be  pushed  forward — no  longer 
The  Refor-  in  ^  restrained  or  temperate  manner,  but  with  destruc- 

mation.  ^j^^  violence.    Images  of  saints  were  pulled  down  in  the 

churches,  whitewash  covered  their  painted  wails.  Ridley  preached 
violent  sermons  at  Paul's  Cross.  A  general  injunction  was  ordered 
for  the  purification  of  churches.  Picture  and  window  and  statue 
were  alike  forbidden.  A  royal  commission  was  issued  to  see  that  the 
directions  of  the  late  reign  were  fully  carried  out,  and  the  English 
Liturgy  used.  The  Book  of  Homilies  was  issued  under  Cranmer's 
directions,  and  many  old  customs  and  holydays  were  to  be 
suppressed. 

The  writer  of  the  Grey  Friars'  Chronicle  mentions  with  bitterness 
these  destructive  measures  ;  he  says  : — "  Item,  also  at  that  same  time 
was  pullyd  downe  throrrow  all  the  kynges  dom\Tiyon  in  every 
churche  aUe  Roddes  with  alle  images,  and  every  precher  preched  in 
their  sermons  agayne  alle  images.  .  .  Also  this  same  time  was 
moche  spekyng  agayne  the  sacrament  of  the  auter,  that  some  caUyd 
it  Jacke  of  the  boxe,  with  liivers  other  shamfuUe  names.  .  .  .  And 
at  tliis  tyme  was  moche  prechyng  agayne  the  masse.  And  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  auter  pullyd  downe  in  dyvers  placys  thorrow  the  realme. 
Item,  after  Ester  beganne  the  servis  in  Ynglyche  at  Powles  .  .  .  and 
also  in  dyvers  other  pariche  churches.  .  .  .  Item,  also  this  yere 
was  Barkynge  chappylle  at  the  Towre  hylle  pullyd  downe,  and  sent 
Martyns  at  the  chambulles  end,  sent  Nicolas  in  the  chambulles,  and 
sent  Ewyns,  and  within  the  gatte  of  Newgate  those  were  put  unto 
the  churche  that  some  tyme  was  the  Gray  Freres ;  and  also  Strand 
churche  also  pullyd  downe  to  make  the  protector  Duke  of  Somerset's 
place  larger." 

But  though  the  Protector  thus  carried  on  the  Reformation  in 
England,  he  was  unable  to  throw  himself  into  the  European  war 
on  the  Protestant  side.  The  opening  of  the  Council  of  Trent  had 
been  shortly  followed  by  the  breaking  out  of  a  religious  war  in 
Germany.  Henry  VIII.  had  made  oflFers  of  assistance  to  the  Pro- 
testant Princes,  but  his  offers  had  been  declined;  and  subsequent 
events  having  given  a  more  political  character  to  the  war,  he  had 
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been  disinclined  to  mix  in  it.  On  his  death  the  Government 
was  again  pressed  to  give  assistance  to  the  Protestants  ;  but 
however  much  Somerset  may  have  desired  it,  he  thought  hiiu- 
self  compelled  to  limit  his  assistance  to  a  small  sum  of  money. 
The  relations  both  with  France  and  Scotland  were  too  threatening 
to  admit  of  any  more  efficacious  help.  The  battle  of  Muhlberg  ter- 
minated for  the  present  all  hopes  of  Protestant  success  in  Germany. 

The  arms  which  might  have  averted  this  disaster  were  turned 
against  Scotland.  Henry's  plans  had  always  tei^ded  war  with 
towards  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  question  between  Scotland. 
the  two  countries,  but  even  he,  in  the  later  years  of  his  reign,  had 
been  reduced  to  employ  force.  The  death  of  Cardinal  Beaton  had, 
however,  for  a  time  recalled  to  life  the  English  and  Reforming  party. 
If  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  could  be  succoured,  and  Norman  Leslie 
and  his  friends  saved,  there  seemed  yet  a  chance  of  their  party  gain- 
ing the  upper  hand.  But  Somerset  allowed  assistance  to  come  to  the 
Catholics  from  France,  and  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  fell.  The 
friends  of  England  were  thus  taught  that  they  could  put  no  great 
reliance  upon  Somerset.  The  impatience  of  his  character  indeed 
rendered  him  unfit  for  the  tedious  processes  of  party  intrigue.  He 
determined  at  once  to  cut  the  knot ;  the  Scotch  should  be  compelled 
to  carry  out  what  th^i''  Parbiiment  had  once  promised.  An  aiTuy 
was  collected  at  Berwick,  with  all  necessary  supplies.  A  fleet  was  to 
foUow  it  round  the  coast  a«  it  marched  upon  Edinburgh.  If  the  fall 
of  St.  Andrews  had  weakened  the  confidence  of  the  Protestants,  the 
threat  of  invasion  united  as  usual  all  parties  in  Scotland,  and  war  from 
henceforth  was  alone  to  be  expected.  The  Protector  marched  rapidly 
northward. 

He  neglected  the  fortresses  on  the  way,  and  pushed  straight 
on  to  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  Scotch  were  collected  in  great 
nundiera  near  Musselburgh,  and  when  the  English  came  upon  them, 
they  occupied  a  position  of  great  .strength  on  the  westward  bank  of 
the  little  river  Esk.  On  their  left  was  the  sea,  on  the  right  an  im- 
pii>!sable  morass,  while  in  front  a  river  ran  in  a  deep  Battle  of  pinjde. 
bed.  which  could  be  crossed  by  cavalry  at  one  bridge  ^*'"'  ^'*-  ^^*^- 
only.  The  Scots  couuiutted  an  eiTor  which  had  more  than  once 
proved  ruinous  to  them.  Strong  in  numbers,  they  believed  that  the 
English  woulil  refuse  the  fight  and  try  to  escape  them.  To  prevent 
this,  they  deserted  their  unassailable  position.  Somerset's  advance 
from  the  hills  of  Falside  and  Carberry,  where  he  had  been  encamped, 
Wwaids   Inveresk   chmch,   which  partially  commanded    the  Scotch 
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position,  seems  to  have  been  luistuken  for  an  attempt  to  reach  the 
fleet,  which  was  anchored  outside  Musselburgh.  They  crossed  the 
river  by  Musselburgh  bridge,  passed  to  the  west  of  Inveresk  church, 
and  occupied  the  back  of  the  hill,  between  which  and  the  sloping  ter- 
races of  Falside  there  was  a  depression.  They  also  advanced  south- 
ward, as  though  to  attempt  to  occupy  the  end  of  the  ridge  which  the 
English  were  leaving,  and  thus  enclose  the  English  army  between 
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themselves  and  the  river.  Tliis  movement  brought  on  the  battle. 
The  charge  of  the  English  cavalry  upon  the  advancing  right  Aving  of 
the  Scotch  was  repelled  by  the  pikemen.  But  they  Avere  unable  to 
follow  up  their  success,  and  covering  liis  movement  A\'ith  his  artillery, 
Somerset  brought  the  whole  of  his  anny  upon  the  Scotch,  somewhat 
disordered  l)y  their  change  of  position,  and  shaken  by  the  discharge  of 
archers,  musketry  and  artillery.     Their  broken  troops  Avere  charged 
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by  the  English  cavalry,  and  the  battle  became  a  rout.  But  little 
quarter  was  given,  and  the  slaughter  was  enormous.  1500  prisoners 
were  taken  ;  10,000  men  are  said  to  have  been  slain.  The  loss  of  the 
English  was  only  a  few  hundreds.  This  battle  of  Pinkie,  which  was 
the  last  before  the  junction  of  the  thrones,  marked  as  it  was  by 
needless  cruelty,  completed  the  alienation  of  the  Scotch,  and  the 
marriage  question  was  settled  once  for  aU  by  the  young  Queen  Mary 
being  sent  to  France,  where,  in  the  August  of  1548,  she  was  solemnly 
contracted  to  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II. 

Having  thus  triumphantly  ruined  Henry's  plan  with  regard  to 
Scotland,  Somerset  found  it  necessary  to  take  in  hand  war  with 
the  English  difficulties  with  France.  Henry  had  left  ^»^<=*- 
England  at  peace  with  that  country.  The  Peace  of  Boulogne  had 
been  a  satisfactory  and  honourable  one,  and  as  long  as  Francis  I. 
lived,  the  relations  between  the  countries  were  fairly  cordiaL  But 
only  three  months  after  Henry's  death,  Francis  died  also  (March  22, 
1547),  and  his  son,  Heniy  II.,  who  had  always  been  the  leader  of  the 
anti-English  party,  came  to  the  throne.  It  was  by  French  troops 
that  St.  Andrews  had  been  taken.  In  the  following  year,  a  French 
army  was  sent  to  assist  the  conquered  Scotch.  Boulogne,  which  was 
to  be  held  by  the  English  for  eight  years,  was  threatened,  and  finally, 
in  the  year  1548,  constant  skirmishing  around  Boulogne  and  upon 
the  sea  produced  all  the  circumstances  of  war,  although  no  war  was 
declared.  This  uneasy  condition  continued  for  more  than  a  year. 
The  English  were  perpetually  worsted,  and  lost  fort  after  fort  of  the 
defences  which  surrounded  Boulogne,  till  at  length  (1549)  the  Pro- 
tector was  obHged  to  declare  war,  so  that  here  too  he  had  failed  in 
perpetuating  Henry's  poUcy. 

Meanwhile,  the  visitors  imder  the  new  ecclesiastical  commission 
had  been  going  on  with  their  work  in  England.  They  had  met  with 
no  great  opposition  from  the  people,  but  had  come  in  gg^g^jj  p,  ^^^ 
contact  with  both  Bonner  and  Gardiner,  both  of  whom  arbitrary  poUcy 
were  imprisoned.  His  chief  opponents  being  thus  re-  **  *  "  '  ' 
moved,  Somerset  was  able  on  his  return  to  England  to  carry  through 
Parliament  a  Bill  which  swept  away  all  treasons  created  since  25 
Edward  III.,  thus  completely  reversing  Henry's  home  policy.  This 
Bill  repealed  the  Acts  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VIII., 
against  the  Lollards  ;  ^  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles,  and  those  depend- 
ing on  it ;  the  Act  of  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  prohibiting 

1  5  Rich.  II.,  Slat.  i.  c.  6;  2  Hen.  V.,  c  7;  25  IJen.  VIII.,  c.  14;  31  Hen.  Vm.,  c.  W- 
34  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  J. 
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the  reading  of  the  English  Scriptures  in  churches  and  to  the  poor, 

and  all  other  Acta  or  sentences  regarding  doctrine  or  religion.  It 
repealed  also  statutes  passed  in  Henry  VIll.'s  reign,  making  new 
felonies,  and  those  giving  the  authority  of  law  to  the  King's  procla- 
mation.! To  the  treasons  of  the  statute  of  Edward  were  added  two — 
a  proved  public  attack  in  words  three  times  repeated  against  the  King's 
supremacy,  and  a  similar  attack  in  writing,  printing,  or  by  overt  act. 
It  was  added  that  two  witnesses  were  necessary  in  cases  of  treason. 
The  preamble  to  this  statute  explains  exceedingly  well  the  change  of 
plan  which  Somerset  advocated.  It  acknowledges  the  occasional 
necessity  of  severity,  "  but,"  it  continues,  "  as  in  tempest  or  winter 
one  course  and  garment  is  convenient,  in  calm  or  warm  weather  a 
more  liberal  case  or  lighter  garment  both  may  and  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed and  used,  so  we  have  seen  divers  strait  and  sore  laws  made 
in  one  Parliament,  in  a  more  cahn  and  quiet  reign  of  another  Prince 
repealed  and  taken  away,  the  which  most  high  clemency  and  royal 
example  of  his  Majesty's  most  noble  progenitors,  the  King's  Highness, 
of  his  tender  and  godly  nature  most  given  to  mercy  and  love  of  his 
subjects  willing  to  follow,  .  .  .  and  minding  further  to  provoke  his 
said  subjects  with  great  indulgency  and  clemency,  showed  on  his 
Highness'  behalf  to  more  love  and  kindness  toward  his  Majesty^  and 
upon  trust  that  they  will  not  abuse  the  same,  but  rather  be  encour- 
aged thereby  more  faithl'ully  and  with  more  diligence  and  care  for  his 
Majesty  to  serve  His  Highness  now  in  this  his  tender  age,  is  contented 
and  pleased  that  the  severity  of  certain  laws  be  mitigated  and  remitted." 
At  the  same  time  that  this  Act  was  passed,  all  the  remaining  property  of 
ecclesiastical  corporations  was  intrusted  to  the  Crown,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Universities,  Winchester,  Eton,  St.  George's,  Windsor,  and 
the  Cathedral  Chapters,  and  the  collation  to  bishoprics  was  placed 
entii-ely  in  the  King's  hands.  Together  with  this  completion  of 
the  work  of  the  Reformation  was  passed  a  Bill  which  was  intended 
to  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  legislation  of  the  last  reign  with 
regard  to  vagrants  and  able-bodied  paupers.  The  Govem- 
agran  .  jjjgjj^^  j^^d  uot  yet  been  brought  to  understand  that  men 
cannot  be  forced  to  work  unless  there  is  work  to  give  them,  and  that 
natural  laws  were  in  operation  which,  till  fresh  sources  of  industry 
were  opened,  could  not  but  throw  large  masses  of  unemployed  labour 
upon  the  market.  It  was  now  ordered  that  any  determinately  idle  and 
able-bodied  vagrant  might  be  adjudged  by  two  magistrates  to  any 
one  wanting  him  as  a  slave,  branded  with  the  letter  V,  and  to  be 
1  31  Hen.  VIII..  c.  8 ;  36  Hen.  vtti.^  <,.  jj. 
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kept  in  slavery  for  two  years.  If  lie  refused  still  to  work,  he  might 
be  made  a  slave  for  Ufe,  or  finally  punished  as  a  felon.  Two  years 
later,  it  was  found  necessary  to  repeal  this  severe  Act. 

Now  that  they  had  u;auied  the  upper  hand,  the  Protestants  pushed 
their  advantage  ■t'igorously ,  and  their  teachers  spread  through  England, 
preaching  with  rude  and  destructive  vehemence  against  Reugious 
the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  were  still  iifierences. 
cherished  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  saw  too  these  noisy  innova- 
tors supported  by  those  who  were  laving  their  hand  right  and  left  on 
the  property  of  the  old  Church,  and  treatrog  with  scorn  all  that  had 
been  held  holy.  Somerset  himseli'was  seen  appropriating  mass  after 
mass  of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  thiaking  it  no  harm  to  pull  down 
parish  chui-ches  and  chapels  to  supply  room  and  material  for  his 
new  palace  of  Somerset  House. 

The  social  difficulty  which  the  last  Parliament  had  tried  to  deal 
with,  and  the  unrestrained  triumph  of  the  reforming  coMeqnent 
party,  produced  two  insurrections,  which  were  the  im-  insurrectiona. 
mediate  precursors  to  the  fall  of  the  Protector.  Before  they  broke 
out  it  is  necessary  to  mention  a  fresh  difficulty  which  he  found  upon 
his  hands.  His  brother,  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  a  man  of  violent 
temper  and  ambition,  aspired  to  some  share  in  the  Protector's  influence, 
and  felt  injured  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  precedent  in  such  cases, 
both  the  Protectorship  of  the  kingdom  and  the  personal  guardianship 
of  the  King  should  be  in  one  man's  hands.  He  sought  to  strengthen 
his  position  by  marriage ;  the  Council  refused  him  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, but  he  succeeded  in  marrying  Catherine  Parr,  only  two  months 
after  King  Henry's  death.  He  obtained  also  the  guardianship  of 
both  Elizabeth  and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  daughter  of  the    ^  , ,  _. 

-'  -^  '  o  _  Treason  of  Lord 

Marchioness  of  Dorset,  niece  of  Henry  VIII.  His  con-  seymonr  of 
duct  in  other  respects  was  lawless  and  threatening.  He  °  ^  *^" 
rejected,  although  High  Admiral,  the  command  of  the  fleet  on  the 
occasion  of  the  late  Scotch  war.  He  had  secret  correspondence  with 
the  pirates  in  the  Channel,  for  whose  advantage  he  purchased  the 
Scilly  Isles,  as  a  convenient  place  of  refuge.  He  obtained  from  Sir 
WOliam  Sharington,  master  of  the  mint  at  Bristol,  money  for  his 
pui-poses  ;  he  even  established  two  cannon  foundries.  He  won  over 
several  Lords  to  his  interest,  and  on  the  death  of  his  wife  again  sought 
the  hand  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Everything  went  to  show  that 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  supplanting  his  brother.  It  seems  that  he 
intrusted  some  of  his  plans  to  Southampton  (Wiiothesley),  supposing 
that  he  was  still  Somerset's  enemy.     From  him  information  reached 
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the  Protector,  who  had  no  choice  but  to  arrest  Lord  Seymour.  A 
Bill  of  Attainder  was  brought  in  against  him,  and  although  no 
oppoitunity  was  allowed  him  of  speaking  in  his  own  defence,  he 
was  declared  guilty  and  executed. 

The  next  session  of  the  Parliament  was  principally  devoted  to 
^jt  oj  religious  questions.     A  complete  English  Service  Book 

unUormity.  .vt-as  approved,  in  which  the  critical  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  left  uncertain  ;  fasting  was  continued,  but  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  its  advantage  to  the  fisheries  ;  and  the  fii-st  Act  of 
Uniformity  was  passed.  Somerset  probably  believed  that  this  and 
his  other  reforming  measures  were  acceptable  to  the  people,  and 
would  tend  to  bring  in  that  reign  of  peace  and  charity  which  he 
desired.  For  the  same  reason  he  turned  a  willing  ear  to  the  com- 
plaiuts  of  the  lower  orders. 

The  changes  in  agriculture  had  thrown  adrift  great  numbers  of  the 
labouring  class.  The  same  spirit  which  had  made  the  landlords 
decrease  their  arable  land  urged  them  to  pursue  a  new  method  of 
obtaining  pasture.  The  unenclosed  common  lands  of  England  were 
very  large,  and  much  of  the  livelihood  of  the  labourers  was  derived 
from  them.  These  were  now  taken  in  and  enclosed  by  the  neigh- 
bouring landlords,  and  the  labourer's  livelihood  was  thus  cut  off  at 
both  ends  ;  he  could  neither  find  work,  nor  were  his  common  rights 
respected.  There  was  naturally  much  discontent,  more  especially 
as  prices  were  rising  under  the  influence  of  the  restricted  supply  of 
com  and  the  depreciation  of  the  coinage.     The  country 

Popular  ton-  o   ^^     e  5.  j  1-  A^-f- 

denciee  of  was  tull  01  poverty  and  vagrancy  and  crime.   Acts  of  \io- 

somerset.  lence  occurred,  and  the  destruction  of  enclosures  became 

frequent.  Instead  of  repressing  them  sharply,  as  would  have  been  done 
in  the  last  reign,  Somerset,  with  his  liberal  tendencies,  sympathized 
with  the  ofl'enders.  Laws  had  been  made  during  the  last  two  reigns  to 
keep  in  check  the  growing  evils  of  which  the  poor  complained,  and 
Somerset  now  issued  a  commission  to  see  that  those  laws  were  carried 
out :  and  at  the  same  time,  thinking  that  the  poor  received  scanty 
justice  from  the  existing  Law  Courts,  he  established  a  private  Court 
of  Requests,  through  which  they  might  have  immediate  access  to 
him,  and  by  means  of  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  set  aside  the 
process  of  law.  The  ills  complained  of  and  the  object  of  the  com- 
mission are  well  shown  in  a  charge  of  Mr.  Hales,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners : — "  There  have  been  many  good  laws  made  for  the 
maiutenance  of  houses  and  husbandry  and  tillage,  as  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Henry  VII.,  and  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
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King's  Majesty'B  father,  that  no  man  should  keep  upon  hia  own 
lands  or  farms,  or  upon  his  farms  only,  above  the  number  of  2000 
sheep ;  and  in  the  same  year,  that  no  man  should  have  or  occupy 
more  than  two  houses  of  husbandry  in  one  town,  parish,  or  hamlet. 
•  .  .  .  Yet,  because  the  same  laws  were  not  reverently  obeyed 
and  obediently  observed,  we  see  they  do  little  or  no  good.  Towns, 
villages,  and  parishes  do  daily  decay  in  great  numbers  ;  houses  of 
husbandry  and  poor  men's  habitations  be  utterly  destroyed  every- 
where, and  in  no  small  number.  Husbandry  and  tillage,  which  is 
the  very  paunch  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  is  that  that  nourisheth 
the  whole  body  of  the  realm,  greatly  abated,  and  finally  the  King's 
subjects  wonderfully  diminished ;  and  albeit  the  commission  ex- 
tendeth  to  five  principal  points,  that  is  for  the  decay  of  towns, 
villages,  houses  of  husbandry,  converting  arable  ground  into  pasture, 
the  multitude  of  sheep,  the  heaping  together  of  farms,  the  not 
keeping  hospitality  in  households  on  the  sites  of  the  monasteries  and 
religious  houses  which  were  dissolved  by  statutes  made  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  the  King's  Majesty  that  dead  is,  and  occupy- 
ing of  tillage  on  the  demesnes  of  the  same  monasteries,  yet  doth 
altogether  shoot  but  at  one  mark,  and  prick  but  at  one  prick,  that  is 
to  remove  the  self-love  that  is  in  many  men,  to  take  away  the 
inordinate  desire  of  riches  wherewith  many  be  ciimbered.  .... 
And  to  plant  brotherly  love  among  us,  to  increase  love  and 
godly  charity  among  us,  and  make  us  know  and  remember  that  we 
all,  poor  and  rich,  noble  and  ignoble,  gentlemen  and  husbandmen, 
and  all  other  of  whatsoever  estate  they  be,  be  but  members  of  one 
body  mystical  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  of  the  body  of  the  reabn." 

Such  a  commission,  however  noble  in  its  intention,  could  not  fail 
to  raise  feelings  akin  to  socialism  in  the  minds  of  the  poor,  and  call 
into  existence  hopes  which  could  hardly  be  realized.  The  fruit 
of  Somerset's  revolutionary  and  meddling  disposition  was  now 
ripe.  In  all  directions  he  had  exhibited  a  feverish  activity  ;  in  all 
directions  too  he  had  shown  a  sympathy  with  the  lower  orders,  and 
with  the  ultra- Protestants,  quite  at  variance  with  the  tradition  of 
Henry  VIII.'s  masterful  government ;  and  Paget,  the  wisest  statesman 
of  the  time,  who  had  throughout  supported  Somerset,  could  with  justice 
write  to  him  in  such  terms  as  these — "  What  seeth  your  Grace  over 
the  King's  subjects  out  of  all  discipline,  out  of  obedience,  caring 
neither  for  Protector  nor  King,  and  much  less  for  any  other  mean 
officer  ?  And  what  is  the  cause  ?  Youi  own  lenity,  your  softness, 
your  opinion  to  be  good  to  the  poor.  ....  By  and  by  the  com- 
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mons  muBt  be  pleased  ;  you  must  take  pity  upou  the  poor  men'n 
chiildren  and  of  the  conversation  and  stay  of  thL'<  realm  :  and  put  no 
7nore  so  many  irons  in  the  fire  at  once  as  you  have  had  ^\'ithin  this 
twelvemonth.  War  with  Scotland,  with  France,  though  it  be  not  ho 
termed  :  commissions  out  for  this  matter  :  new  laws  for  this,  procla-  ■ 
mation  for  another :  one  on  another's  neck  so  thick  that  they  be  not  «t't 
by  aiuong  the  people."^  Paget  wrote  these  words  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  news  that  the  rebeUion  had  broken  out  in  the  West.  Discontent 
tliere  assumed  the  form  of  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  the  new 
K.vointi  a  Service  Book  required  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The. 
outbreaks  Liturgy  was  read  for  the  first  time  on  ^Vhitsunday,  the 

"  **  *° '  IstofJune.  On  Whit-Monday  the  villagers  of  Sampford 
Courtenay  insisted  upon  the  priest's  resuming  his  old  dress  and 
leading  Mass  in  Latin.  The  insurrection  soon  spread  througJi 
<Jom\vall  and  Devonshire,  and  broke  out  at  St.  Mary's  Clyst,  near 
Exeter.  Lord  Riissell  was  appointed  to  suppress  the  movement, 
but,  previous  to  his  ai-rival.  Sir  Peter  Carew  took  some  unsuccessful 
Btep:-  in  the  same  .lii-ection  which  seemed  rather  to  augment  the 
flame.  The  demands  of  the  Western  insurgents,  which  were  put 
forward  in  a  verj''  imperious  form,  asked  for  the  restoration  of  the  Mass 
and  of  the  Six  Articles,  the  re-establishment  of  images,  and  ttie 
al)olition  of  the  English  Liturgy.  They  named  as  their  leaders 
Humjihrey  Axundel,  and  Boyer,  the  Mayor  of  Bodmin. 

In  the  same  letter  which  has  before  been  quoted,  Paget  urged  on  the 
Lord  Protector  a  vigorous  line  of  action.  He  begged  him  to  act  in 
unison  with  the  Council,  to  summon  his  German  auxiliaries  from 
Calais,  and  to  use  all  his  exertions  to  nip  the  insurrection  in  the  bud, 
and  afterwards  execute  vigorous  justice  in  every  rebellious  county. 
But  affairs  were  now  complicated  by  insurrections  in  various  parts 
of  England,  and  especially  one  in  the  Eastern  Counties, 
which,  under  the  command  of  Robert  Ket  of  Wvinond- 
ham,  a  tanner,  was  assuming  a  formidable  aspect.  The  causes  of 
complaint  here,  however,  were  not  religious  but  social.  With  these, 
as  we  have  seen,  Somerset  sympathized.  He  was  therefore  in  a 
dilemma,  feeling  it  wrong  to  act  with  vigour  against  the  Eastern 
rebels,  and  being  unable  to  repress  those  of  the  West  without  losing 
his  popularity.  His  action  was  therefore  vacillating.  Fresh  com- 
missions and  lukewarm  proclamations  were  issued  ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  East  he  distinctly  asserted  that  reformation  should  begin  with 
the  gentlemen,  and  not  with  the  commonalty.     The  Council  took  the 

'  Slrj  jii's  V-i-^'OTUkU,  Kcpomlory  of  Onjjiii.ij.-..  Letter  UH. 
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matter  into  its  own  hands.  Russell,  being  at  length  re-enforced  by 
Lord  Grey  from  Oxfordshire,  advanced  to  relieve  Exeter,  which  was 
besieged  by  the  rebels.  A  battle  was  fought  at  St.  Mary's  Clyst, 
where,  after  a  fierce  fight,  the  insurgents  were  defeated.  This  victory 
was  followed  up,  and  on  the  6tli  of  August  Exeter  was  relieved. 
There  was  a  rally  of  the  rebels  at  Sampford  Courtenay,  where  they 
were  finally  dispersed.  Martial  law  was  declared  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  and  the  rebellious  counties  punished  with  great  severity, 
Meanwhile  the  Norfolk  insurgents  directed  their  attention  chiefly  to 
the  destruction  of  enclosures.  An  army  of  16,000  of  them  took  up 
their  position  on  Mousehold  Hill,  near  Norwich,  where  Ket  held  a 
daily  court  of  jusstice,  in  which  obnoxious  gentlemen  were  tried. 
Property,  which  was  largely  seized,  was  brought  into  a  common  stock 
for  the  use  of  the  camp.  In  an  oak  upon  the  hill,  called  the  Oak  of  Refor- 
mation, a  pulpit  was  erected,  where  the  neighbouring  clergy  came  and 
preached,  and  the  Mayor  of  Norwich,  either  voluntarily  or  by  com- 
])ulsion,  sat  as  fellow-judge  with  Ket.  Order  and  discipline  were 
well  preserved  in  the  rebel  host.  A  herald  was  sent  to  them  with 
a  tree  pardon,  but  Ket  rejected  it  as  unnecessary.  The  herald  tried  to 
arrest  him,  and  in  the  consequent  uproar  the  town  of  Norwich  was 
seized  by  the  rebels.  Again  Somerset's  gentleness  had  suffered  the 
rebellion  to  gain  head,  and  the  Council  insisted  upon  sharper  mea- 
sures. Lord  Northampton  was  sent  against  them.  He  was  admitted 
into  Norwich  by  the  citizens,  but  a  second  time  the  rebels  stormed 
the  town,  and  Northampton  had  to  fly.  Some  proportion  of  the 
mercenary  troops  of  the  Protector  had  been  proceeding  waxwick 
northward  to  carry  on  the  Scotch  war.  They  were  ^oppresses  it. 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  son  of  the  extortioner 
Dudley,  and  who,  as  Lord  Lisle,  had  distinguished  himself  both  as 
soldier  and  admiral.  To  him  was  intrusted  the  duty  of  repairing 
Northampton's  disaster.  He  again  offered  the  insurgents  a  pardon. 
Their  mistrust  again  induced  them  to  decline  it.  They  had  some 
temporary  suwess  against  Warwick,  but  ultimately  descending  from 
their  camp  on  Mousehold  Hill,  they  took  up  a  position  in  the  open 
fields,  where  they  were  entirely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  between  three 
and  four  thousand  of  their  number.  A  few  of  them  were  afterwards 
hanged  on  the  Oak  of  Reformation,  and  their  leaders,  Ket  and  his 
brother,  being  executed,  the  rebellion  was  at  an  end. 

But  though  peace  was  thus  re-established  in  England,  Boulogne  was 
still  threatened.  Negotiations  with  the  Emperor,  who  it  was  hoped 
might  assist  iii  withstanding  the  French,  came  to  nothing,  and  it 
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seemed  as  if  the  town  must  shortly  fall.  The  outlying  forts  aroTind 
it  were  taken  one  after  the  other,  and  at  last  formal  war  was  declared 
against  France  (September  1549). 

Somerset's  government  had  thus  been  everywhere  unsuccessfuL 
He  owed  his  position  of  Protector  to  the  choice  of  the  Council  only. 
He  was  in  fact  in  some  degree  their  representative.  Not  unreason- 
ably, then,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  resume  the  power  they  had 
delegated,  which  had  been  so  unsuccessfully  used.  Warwick,  return- 
ing to  London  from  his  triumphant  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
where  his  vigorous  action,  as  well  as  that  of  Russell  in  the  West,  had 
been  rather  opposed  than  seconded  by  the  Protector,  became  a  most 
important  person  among  those  members  of  the  Council  who  planned 
Warwick  and  the  removal  of  Somerset.  The  Protector  was  informed 
to  reatrnft^  of  the  feeUng  against  him,  and  determined  to  struggle 
authority.  for  his  power.     He  declared  the  London  CouncU  treason- 

able, persuaded  the  King  there  was  a  plot  against  him,  and  called 
upon  the  nation  to  rise  to  defend  the  Crown.  This  was  a  virtual 
declaration  of  war  between  himseK  and  the  Council.  It  was  soon 
plain  that  Somerset  by  hasty  action  had  put  himself  in  the  wrong. 
One  after  another  of  his  friends  joined  the  London  Council  Smith 
and  Paget,  who  remained  with  him,  were  chiefly  occupied  in  restrain- 
ing his  violence.  He  hurried  the  King  to  Windsor,  to  the  great 
injury  it  was  thought  of  his  health  ;  but  finding  that  his  measures 
were  counteracted  by  his  rivals,  that  Herbert  and  Russell,  with  the 
armies  of  the  West,  were  siding  with  his  enemies,  and  influenced  by 
his  prudent  friends  Paget  and  Cranmer,  he  at  length  made  his  sub- 
mission and  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  CounciL  The 
victorious  party  at  once  betook  themselves  to  Windsor, 
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and  put  themselves  mto  communication  with  the  King. 
The  schism  which  divided  the  Cotmcil  was  thus  healed,  and  they  could 
again  act  with  imquestioned  authority.  Toward  the  fallen  Protector 
and  his  friendi?  they  acted  leniently.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  expelled 
the  Council,  and  Somerset  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where,  however,  he 
stayed  but  a  short  time,  being  released  in  February  1550,  while  three 
months  afterwards  most  of  his  property  wa.s  restored  to  biTn. 

The  fall  of  Somerset  might  very  naturally  have  been  followed  by 
a  complete  change  of  policy,  as  the  charge  against  him  was  the  want 
of  success  of  his  administration.  Southampton  had  been  prominent 
Warwick  con-  among  his  enemies,  and  for  a  moment  the  reactionary 
lons^po^cy''**^  party  thought  that  their  time  was  come.  But  Warwick 
of  somemet.        was  all-poweiful  vo.  the  Council,  and  he  saw  plainly  that 
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any  reaction  whicli  shotild  recall  to  influence  the  old  nobility  would 
be  fatal  to  him.  He  therefore  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Kefonnera,  hurrying  onwards  even  faster  than  Somerset  had  done. 

Before  he  could  proceed  to  any  improvement  on  the  state  of 
affairs  in  England,  it  was  necessary  to  complete  the  war  with  France. 
It  was  impossible  to  act  vigorously  while  the  constant  drain  on  the 
resources  of  the  nation  caused  by  the  war  continued.  How  much 
the  state  of  England  wanted  reform  is  shown  by  a  few  words  of 
Paget's :  "  "We  must  acknowledge  what  we  cannot  deny — the  evil 
condition  of  oxir  estate  at  home.  ...  Ill  money,  whereby  outward 
things  be  dearer,  idleness  among  the  people,  the  great  courages,  dis- 
positions to  imagine  and  invent  novelties,  devises  to  amend  this  and 
this,  and  a  hundred  mischiefs  which  make  my  heart  sorry  to  mark — 
these  be  the  fruits  of  war."  With  such  a  feeling  among  i,o„  ^j 
the  negotiators,  no  great  difficulty  could  arise  with  regard  Boulogne, 
to  terms.  The  French  felt  their  superiority  and  pressed  it ;  the 
English  could  but  yield.  The  pension  pronaised  to  Henry  was 
refused.  Boulogne  was  to  be  given  up  within  six  weeks,  and  in 
exchange  the  French  were  to  pay  four  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
The  large  sum  due  from  France  to  England  was  to  be  remitted,  so 
that  the  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  was  in  fact  all  that  remained 
of  Henry  VIII.'s  conquest. 

Freed  from  the  war  with  France,  the  Council  had  an  opportunity 
of  repairing  some  of  Somerset's  faults.  He  had  indeed  left  them 
plenty  to  do.  His  revolutionary  tendencies  in  all  directions  had 
produced  a  state  of  feeling  which  had  become  evident  in  the  late 
rebellions.     His  conduct  had  been  the  more  injudicious 
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because  he  was  actmg  during  a  minority,  and  the  King  principle  in 
on  his  coming  of  age  might  undo  all  that  was  done,  and  ""  ^<>^<^. 
might  reasonably  have  expected  to  have  received  his  kingdom  on  the 
whole  in  the  same  position  in  which  his  father  had  left  it.  The 
Council  plunged  into  the  same  revolutionary  course,  with  this 
difference,  that  Somerset's  errors  had  arisen  from  an  over-estimate  of 
his  own  abiUty,  but  were  the  fruit  of  high  and  noble  feelings  and 
aspirations  ;  while  Warwick,  and  his  friends  in  the  Council,  the  un- 
scrupulous instruments  of  the  late  King,  left  without  his  restraining 
hand,  were  hypocrites  in  religion,  had  no  object  but  their  own 
aggrandizement,  and  in  foreign  policy  thought  only  of  tiding  over  the 
difficulty  of  the  moment,  and  of  sustaining  as  far  as  possible  the 
balance  of  power. 

Latimer,  in  1550,  when  preaching  before  the  King,  had  accused  the 
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King's  officers  of  bribery.  Bribes  were  given  to  have  accounts  passed  : 
— "  What  needeth  a  bribe  giving  except  the  bills  be  false  ?  .  .  .  .  And 
here  now  I  speak  to  you  my  master-minters,  augmentationers, 
receivers,  surveyors,  auditors,  ....  ye  are  known  well  enough  what 
ye  were  before  ye  came  to  your  offices,  what  lands  ye  had  then  and 
what  ye  have  purchased  since,  and  what  building  ye  make  daily. 
Well,  I  pray  ye,  so  build  that  the  King's  workmen  may  be  paid. 
They  make  their  moans  that  they  can  get  no  money,  and  poor 
labourers,  gun-makers,  powder-makers,  bow-makers,  arrow-makers, 
smiths,  carpenters,  soldiers,  and  other  crafts  cry  out  for  their  dues. 
It  seems  illfavouredly  that  ye  should  have  enough  wherewith  to 
build  superfluously  and  the  King  lack  to  pay  his  poor  labourers." 

To  peculation,  injustice,  and  the  misgovernment  of  whoUy  selfish 
rulers,  was  added  as  a  fresh  cause  of  confusion  the  real  difficulty  of 
the  currency.  Already,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
reign,  Henry  in  his  want  of  money  had  had  recourse  to 
the  expedient  of  depreciating  the  coinage.  He  had  gained  by  this 
means  ;£50,000.  The  expedient  had  been  largely  followed  during 
the  present  reign.  The  numerous  plans  which  Somerset  had  con- 
stantly kept  on  hand  at  the  same  time  had  been  very  expensive,  and 
the  debasement  of  the  coinage  was  an  easy  source  of  wealth.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  private  individuals  had  secu^red  such  of  the 
coinage  as  was  good,  to  be  either  sold  abroad  or  re-introduced  in  a 
debased  state.  Sharington,  master  of  the  Bristol  mint,  and  the 
friend  of  Lord  SejTiiour  of  Sudeley,  confessed  to  having  made  a  profit 
of  .£4000  by  the  issue  of  testons  or  bad  shillings.  On  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellions  of  1549,  and  the  fall  of  Somerset,  Warwick,  Herbert, 
Paget,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  were  allowed  to 
reimburse  themselves  for  the  money  they  had  spent  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellions  by  coining  large  quantities  of  silver.  Herbert's 
gain  alone  was  .£6709,  19s.  The  whole  siun  of  base  coinage  thus 
introduced  into  circulation  was  more  than  X150,000.  The  evil  went 
on  ;  vast  quantities  of  plate,  especially  from  the  churches,  was  turned 
into  base  money.  The  natural  effects  followed  ;  the  good  money  and 
the  gold  left  the  country ;  the  rate  of  exchange  constantly  fell. 
Attempts  to  introduce  a  purer  coinage  in  smaller-sized  pieces  failed, 
as  these  did  but  disclose  the  real  amount  of  depreciation  which  the 
coinage  had  undergone.  Prices  rose  enormously.  "  If  we  in  England 
should  coin  in  six  years  to  come  so  much  white  money  ae  we  have  in 
six  years  past,  of  the  value  now  going,  the  plentifulness  of  the  money 
and  the  baseness  thereof  together  should  bring  our  Commonwealth 
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to  that  pass,  that  if  you  should  give  a  poor  man  three  shillings  a  day 
for  hia  day's  labour,  yet  you  should  scarce  pay  him  such  a  hire  as  he 
might  live  thereof — which  God  defend  should  come  to  pass."  So 
high  did  the  prices  rise  that  violent  attempts  were  made  to  fix  a 
tariff.  The  outcry  was  too  great,  and  the  project  was  dropped.  But 
at  last  the  disorder  and  inconvenience  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the 
Council  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  coinage  (Aug. 
1551).  The  quantity  of  base  money  afloat  and  the  lack  of  finances 
prevented  an  honest  exchange  of  good  money  for  bad.  It  was 
determined  "to  call  down  the  money,"  that  is,  to  make  the  real  and 
nominal  value  of  it  agree.  On  the  whole,  the  amount  of  deprecia- 
tion was  about  fifty  per  cent.  The  shilling  was  therefore  to  be  called 
down  to  sixpence,  to  the  loss  of  every  individual  in  the  country  of  half 
the  value  of  his  money.  This  great  reduction  was  done  at  two  steps. 
The  Council,  knowing  the  coming  change  of  value,  did  not  scruple  to 
take  advantage  of  the  interval  between  the  two  to  throw  another 
£120,000  worth,  with  no  less  than  three-quarters  alloy,  into  the 
country.  The  process  was  not  fully  completed,  for  though  good 
money  was  issued  in  exchange  for  bad,  the  return  of  the  bad  money 
to  the  Mint  was  not  compulsory.  There  was,  of  course,  stiU  room  for 
unlimited  counterfeiting,  and  after  all  the  prices  fell  but  b'ttle. 

As  far  as  the  Reformation  was  concerned,  measures  became  more 
and  more  extreme.  Gardiner  and  Bonner  were  both  detained  in 
prison,  and  Heath,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  joined  them  Rapid  and  dis- 
there.  Somerset,  who  had  regained  some  influence,  oftte Eefor^'* 
exerted  himself  on  Gardiner's  behalf,  but  in  vain.  The  mawon. 
new  appointments  were  all  Protestants.  Ridley  was  made  Bishop  of 
London  ;  Ponet,  a  man  of  immoral  life,  succeeded  Gardiner  at  Win- 
chester ;  and  Hooper,  after  many  scruples  as  to  the  legality  of  wear- 
ing Bishop's  robes,  was  induced  to  accept  the  See  of  Gloucester. ' 
Acts  were  passed  against  images  and  paintings,  statues  and  figures 
were  to  be  removed  from  churches,  and  all  service  books  except  the 
Prayer  Book  to  be  destroyed.  Along  with  other  church  property, 
many  of  the  endowments  at  the  Universities  were  seized,  and  lay 
proprietors  appointed  to  livings  without  reference  to  their  Bishops. 
However  excellent  in  principle  these  changes  may  have  been,  the 
effect  upon  the  morality  of  the  country  was  disastrous.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  the  covetousness  of  the  gentry  was  a  marked  character- 
istic of  the  time.  The  removal  of  religious  restraints  did  not  tend  to 
lessen  it.  The  destruction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  their  dis- 
cipline gave  opportunity  for  much  unbridled  license.    Licentiousness, 
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murders  and  divorces  are  said  to  have  been  much  increased.  From 
the  Universities  the  want  of  funds  drove  many  of  the  poorer  scholars, 
while  among  the  wealthier  young  men  who  remained,  the  rapid 
destruction  of  objects  which  they  had  hitherto  respected  aroused  the 
feeling  of  general  irreverence.  Parodies  of  the  Mass,  desecrations  of 
the  Sacrament,  and  the  strongest  language  against  the  Catholics 
became  common.  Throughout  the  country  the  duties  of  the  clergy 
were  neglected.  Lay  patrons  appointed  themselves  or  some  of 
their  servants  to  livings.  Even  Bishops  became  large  pluralists, 
absorbing  the  revenues  of  the  parishes,  and  supplying  the  duties  by 
means  of  some  underpaid  and  ignorant  monk  or  curate. 

At  last  the  Council,  in  their  zeal,  determined  to  attack  the 
Princess  Mary.  The  step  was  a  hazardous  one ;  aJl  the  interests 
of  the  reactionary  party,  smarting  under  their  wrongs,  and  tracing 
all  the  anarchy  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Reformers,  were  centred  in 
her.  The  English  relations  with  Germany  rendered  the  time 
particularly  critical.  Ever  since  the  spread  of  the  Reformation,  a 
General  Council  had  been  looked  to  as  the  solution  of  the  religious 
difficulty.  The  Emperor's  constant  rivalry  with  France,  by 
making  him  afraid  to  quarrel  with  his  Protestant  subjects,  had 
long  postponed  it.  The  Peace  of  Crepy  afforded  the  desired 
opportunity.  The  Pope  wished  the  Council  to  be  held  in  Italy. 
The  Emperor  knew  that,  imless  held  in  Germany,  his  Lutheran 
subjects  would  not  submit  to  its  decisions.  Paul  III.  seized  the 
opportunity  which  the  Peace  of  Crepy  afforded,  and  called  the 
Council  at  Trent  (1545),  thus  keeping  it  in  Italy,  while  he  nominally 
gratified  the  Emperor's  desire  by  placing  it  in  the  limits  of  the 
German  Empire.  Charles  could  not  reject  the  Council,  but  he 
expected  and  prepared  for  a  religious  war.  Nor  were  his  expecta- 
tions deceived.  In  the  summer  of  1546,  the  Princes  of  the  League 
of  Smalkald,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army  far  superior  to  the  Emperor's.  He 
contrived  to  detach  Maurice  of  Saxony  from  the  Protestant  cause ; 
and  though  the  Pope  was  indignant  at  this  step,  which  deprived  the 
war  of  its  religious  character  and  rendered  it  political,  the  Emperor 
justified  it  by  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  army  at  Muhlberg 
in  1547,  and  the  capture  of  both  the  Elector  and  the  Landgrave. 
Thus,  master  of  the  situation,  he  summoned  a  Diet  at  Augsburg, 
and,  in  anger  at  the  Pope^s  refusal  to  restore  to  its  meeting-place  at 
Trent  the  Council  which  had  removed  to  Bologna,  he  established  a 
compromise  called  the  Interim.    By  this,  Catholic  doctrine  was  in  the 
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main  restored,  but  ciirtain  points  were  left  open  till  the  Council, 
freed  from  the  Pope's  influence,  should  settle  them.  These  were  the 
restitution  of  Church  property,  the  maxriage  of  the  clergy,  and  Com- 
munion in  both  kinds.  This  compromise  was  not  well  received  on 
either  side,  and  the  free  towns  of  Germany,  especially  Magdeburg, 
held  out  against  it.  But  the  death  of  the  energetic  Paul  III.  in  1550, 
and  the  election  in  his  place,  under  the  title  of  Julius  III.,  of  Cardinal 
del  Monti,  a  very  weak  prelate,  still  further  increased  Charles's  power, 
and  rendered  the  suppression  of  the  Protestants  in  Germany  and  a 
Holy  War  against  England  very  probable. 

This  was  the  time  selected  by  the  CouncQ  for  their  insults  to  the 
Princess  Mary.  They  insisted  upon  her  giving  up  the  m  tim  d  tta  k 
use  of  the  Mass.  This  she  refused  entirely  to  do,  and  on  Princess 
placed  herself  under  the  protection  of  Charles.  He  took  *^' 
up  her  cause  with  warmth,  and  war  seemed  inevitable.  But  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  triumph,  which  induced  him  to  issue  persecuting  laws 
of  the  most  stringent  description  against  the  Protestants  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  to  form  a  plan  for  rendering  the  Empfre  hereditary, 
excited  the  jealousy  of  France.  In  that  coimtry  the  party  of  the 
Guises,  which  made  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  Church  its 
chief  object,  was  very  hostile  to  England.  But  Henry  II.  and 
Montmorency,  his  minister,  now  adopted  the  policy  of  Francis  ;  and 
the  English  Lords  of  the  Council  contrived  to  make  an  European  affairs 
alliance  with  France,  with  the  stipulation  for  the  £te"ere*nce 
marriage  of  Edward  with  a  French  Princess.  With  ofcharies. 
France  as  his  enemy,  again  allied  with  the  Turks,  Charles  found  all 
his  old  difficulties  arising  round  him  ;  and  when,  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity, Maurice  of  Saxony  deserted  his  cause,  and  marched  with  the 
troops  of  Protestant  Germany  so  rapidly  upon  Innspruck  as  nearly 
to  capture  the  Emperor,  danger  from  the  side  of  Germany  was 
removed.  The  Treaty  of  Passau,  in  1552,  completed  Charles's  dis- 
comfiture. After  that  he  no  longer  attempted  to  struggle  against  the 
Reformation.  The  Confession  of  Augsburg  was  acknowledged,  and 
the  Landgrave  and  the  Elector  were  freed. 

It  was,  however,  by  no  means  the  fault  of  the  CouncU  that  the 
invasion  of  England  did  not  take  place.  They  had  done  their  best 
to  produce  it  by  attacking  the  Princess  Mary,  just  when  Charles's 
power  was  greatest.  It  was  thus  plain  that  the  govern-  pauure  of  th« 
ment  of  the  Council  had  been  no  improvement^upon  that  voncj  of  the 
of  Somerset,  that,  on  the  contrary,  their  plans  had  been  as  somerset  regaiM 
unsuccessful,  their  dishonesty  and  peculation  far  greater,  '»*"»'°«»- 
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their  Tevolntionary  tendencies  still  more  marked,  and  their  personal 
character  and  behaviour  such  that,  in  the  place  of  popxilar  love, 
they  had  won  universal  execration.  Somerset  had  been  gradually 
regaining  influence,  and  was  now  thinking  of  re-establishing  his 
former  authority.  The  part  he  had  been  taking  lately  had  been 
conciliatory.  He  had  been  supporting  Gardiner's  demand  for 
liberation.  He  had  united  himself  with  the  Ar\m.dels,  and  had 
held  somewhat  aloof  from  the  chief  Reformers.  His  plans  were 
betrayed  and  much  exaggerated  by  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  who  gave  a 
false  account  of  a  plot  to  kill  Warwick  and  Northampton  at  a 
banquet.  The  King,  who  was  much  in  Warwick's  power,  inclined  to 
support  him  because  of  his  affected  religious  zeaL  In  October,  the 
chiefs  of  Warwick's  party  were  all  raised  in  the  peerage.  He  himself 
became  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Paulet,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  became 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  Sir  WiUiam  Herbert  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
Lord  Dorset  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Somerset  at  once  suspected  that  he 
had  been  betrayed  ;  unable  to  gain  certain  information  on  this  head, 
he  ventured  to  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  apprehended 
and  sent  to  the  Tower,  with  his  wife,  the  Arundels,  Paget,  and  others. 
He  was  accused  of  aiming  at  the  life  of  Northumberland,  and  of 
having  coUected  men  for  the  purpose — this  would  have  been  treason- 
able by  an  Act  of  3  &  4  Edward  VI., — also  with  having  devised 
the  death  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  having  intended  to  raise  the 
City  against  them,  and  with  having  purposed  to  resist  his  arrest.  On 
these  three  heads  he  was  charged  with  felony.  To  intentions  of 
overthi-owing  Northumberland  he  confessed.  The  charge  of  treason 
therefore  was  withdrawn.  As  the  Tower  axe  was  carried  out  of 
Westminster  Hall,  the  vast  sympathizing  multitude  believed  that  he 
was  acquitted,  and  were  wild  with  joy.  The  charges  of  felony, 
His  death.  however,   were   pressed,   and   on  them  he  was  foumi 

1562.  guilty   and   condemned  to   death.     The   anger  of  the 

people  was  very  great,  and  great  precautions  had  to  be  taken  to 
secure  quiet  at  his  execution.  On  the  22nd  of  January  he  was  be- 
headed, dying  calmly  and  nobly.  The  love  of  the  people  for  him 
was  very  great,  and  those  who  were  nearest  the  scaffold  thrust  eagerly 
forward  to  dip  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, too,  showed  its  disapprobation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
trial  had  been  conducted  by  enacting  that  no  person  should  be  con- 
victed of  treason  except  by  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  who  were 
to  be  produced  at  the  trial.  For  this  act  of  independence  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  a  new  smd  carefully  chosen  one  substituted.    Somer- 
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set's  death  still  further  increased  the  hatred  with  which  Warwick  was 
regarded,  and  added  fresh  strength  to  that  reaction  which  was  bo 
soon  to  get  an  opportunity  of  showing  itself. 

For  the  time,  however,  Northumberland  thought  himself  all-power- 
ful. Allied  with  France,  sure  that  the  Emperor  could  do  him  no 
injury,  freed  from  his  rival  iu  the  Council,  he  seemed  to  see  his 
way  even  to  higher  things.  It  was  possible  that  he  Warwick,  trium- 
might  secure  his  influence  for  ever  by  a  change  in  changing  the* 
the  late  King's  will.  For  Edward's  health  was  now  succession, 
failing.  He  had  always  been  of  weakly  constitution  ;  the  precocity 
of  his  mind,  and  the  share  in  difficult  public  affairs  which  he  had  had 
to  take,  had  not  tended  to  strengthen  him.  His  flight  with  Somerset 
to  Windsor  is  said  to  have  still  further  injured  his  lungs  ;  it  was 
now  plain  that  he  could  not  live  long.  On  Henry  VIII.'s  death, 
of  the  direct  descendants  of  Henry  VII.  there  were  three  branches 
extant :  (1)  the  children  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward,  Mary  and  Elizabeth ; 
(2)  the  descendants  of  his  sister  Margaret  ;  (3)  the  descendants  of 
his  second  sister  Mary,  who  had  married  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  had  two  daughters,  Francis  and  Eleanor,  the  former  of 
whom  had  married  the  Marq^uis  of  Dorset,  now  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
had  three  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Lady  Jane  Grey.^  By 
Henry's  will  the  Crown  was  to  devolve,  first,  on  his  son  Edward ; 
second,  upon  his  own  heir,  if  he  had  any,  by  Catherine  Parr  or  other 
Queen  ;  third,  on  Mary ;  fourth,  on  Elizabeth  ;  fifth,  on  the  heirs  of 
Lady  Francis  ;  sixth,  on  the  heirs  of  Lady  Eleanor  ; — the  Scotch  Une 
being  passed  over  entirely.  Northumberland  married  his  fourth  son. 
Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  ;  to  the  son  of  Herbert 
Lord  Pembroke,  her  sister,  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  was  betrothed.  He 
contrived  to  persuade  Edward,  no  doubt  under  pretext  of  upholding 
Protestantism,  that  he  too  had  a  right  to  devise  the  Crown,  and  in  so 
doing  to  pass  over  his  sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  whose  legitimacy 
had  never  been  publicly  declared,  and  to  substitute  the  next  heir  in 
his  father's  will,  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  wUI,  as  it  exists,  is  full  of 
alterations  and  erasures.  Edward's  original  plan  was  apparently  to 
leave  his  kingdom  to  the  male  heirs  springing  from  the  late  marriages 
or  to  his  own,  for  he  did  not  at  first  know  that  he  was  dying.  This 
was  afterwards  changed  so  as  to  leave  the  kingdom  to  Lady  Jane  her- 
seK.  Northumberland  felt  that  his  safety  depended  on  carTjring 
through  this  plan,  and  thus  postponing  the  ascendancy  of  the  re- 
actionary party.     As  he  was  master  of  the  resource's  of  the  country, 
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and  as  he  had  the  King  in  his  power,  he  was  enabled  to  insist  upon 

the  judges  drawing  out  letters  patent  such  as  he  desired,  and  on 
having  the  Great  Seal  attached.  He  was  also  able,  either  by  fear  or 
persuasion,  to  secure  the  signature  of  a  large  number  of  very  important 
men — the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  peers  and 
ministers,  judges  and  merchants.  Many  of  them  signed  unwillingly 
and  under  protest,  and  Cranmer  was  only  induced  to  do  so  by  the 
personal  entreaty  of  the  King.  Mary  heard  of  the  plot  against  her, 
and  communicated  her  situation  to  the  Emperor ;  while  the  King  sank 
TheKing'i  rapidly,  not  without  some  natural  suspicions  of  foul 

death.  play,   and    Northumberland  made  rapid  preparations 

for  establishing  the  change  of  dynasty  by  force  of  arms.  On  the 
6th  of  July  the  young  King  died. 

Although  Edward's  reign  had  been  a  long  minority,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  lofty  views  of  royalty  which  the  two  preceding 
Kings  had  introduced  had  in  any  way  suffered.  Somerset,  popular 
though  he  was,  had  regarded  himself  as  the  representative  of  the 
Crown,  and  one  prime  cause  of  his  fall  was  the  absorption  of  all 
power  into  his  own  hands,  and  his  disregard  of  the  power  of  the 
Council.  The  young  Edward  always  spoke  and  wrote  as  though  his 
idea  of  royalty  was  as  complete  and  as  high  as  that  of  his  father. 
All  ecclesiastical  changes  in  the  reign  had  been  carried  out  by  lay 
authority.  The  complete  supremacy  and  unity  of  the  State  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  transactions  of  the  reign.  But  this  centralized 
power  had  been  employed,  not  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  in 
harmony  with  the  general  wishes  of  the  nation,  but  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  view  of  one  section  of  the  people  only.  Calvinistic 
doctrines  had  assumed  the  place  of  the  earlier  and  more  orthodox 
creeds.  Forty-two  Articles,  entirely  in  that  direction,  had  been  pro- 
mulgated ;  the  English  Liturgy  had  been  revised  and  altered  in  a 
Calvinistic  sense  ;  the  Bishops  who  had  clung  to  the  older  doctrines 
had  been  removed  and  imprisoned,  and  their  places  occupied  by 
Calvinists ;  and  England  had  became  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted 
Reformers  of  other  lands,  who  crowded  to  the  country  for  security. 
But  now  the  circumstances  of  the  succession  were  producing  a  crisis. 
If  Northumberland's  plan  was  allowed  to  succeed,  the  triumph  of 
the  Eeforming  party  was  secured.  There  was  no  longer  any  hope  for 
those  who  stiU  incUned  towards  the  old  doctrine.  But  with  the 
bulk  of  the  nation,  especially  with  the  nobility  and  members  of  the 
Council,  the  political  change  wrought  by  Henry  VIII.  was  the  real 
point  of  interest ;  there  was  no  wish  for  a  further  advance  in  the 
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reformation  of  doctrine.  The  general  desire  of  the  people  was  to 
restore  as  far  as  possible  the  state  of  affairs  during  the  later  years  of 
Heiuy.  The  chance  of  attaining  this  end  seemed  to  depend  on  the 
preservation  on  the  throne  of  his  legitimate  descendants.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  constant  preference  which  the  English  have 
shown  for  a  regular  succession,  and  a  natural  dislike  that  the  will  of 
the  King,  unauthorized  by  Parliament,  should  set  aside  a  settlement 
which  had  the  sanction  of  the  national  representation.  The  project  of 
Northumberland  then  was  beset  with  difficulties,  and  if  carried  out 
would  have  been,  forced  upon  an  unwilling  nation. 
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IN  order  to  secure  tlie  completion  of  his  plot,  Northumberland 
kept  the  King's  death  a  secret  for  some  days.     It  was  of  para- 
mount importance  to  him  that  Mary  should  be  in  his 
scape  .   pQ.^^gj.^  ^-j^^  soldiers  were  at  once  sent  to  Hunsdon,  in 

Hertfordshire,  where  she  then  was,  to  bring  her  to  London.  But 
her  secret  friends  had  given  her  instant  information  of  the  King's 
death,  and  she  had  taken  flight  and  ridden  to  Keninghall  on  the 
Waveney.  This  castle  belonged  to  the  Howards,  among  whom  she 
■was  in  safety,  while  its  proximity  to  the  sea  offered  her  an  easy 
means  of  escape  to  the  dominions  of  her  cousin,  Charles  V.,  should 
flight  be  necessary.  Meanwhile  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  called  before 
the  Council  at  Sion  House,  and  was  there  told  that  Edward  was 
dead,  and  that  she  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Young  as  she 
was,  she  had  acquired  an  unusual  amount  of  learning — Greek,  Latin 
Coronation  of  ^^^^  Hebrew  were  among  her  accomplishments.  Her 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  letters  sliow  &  remarkable  degree  of  sense,  and  give  us  a 
picture  of  a  gentle,  thoughtful,  pure  and  pious  nature.  To  such  a 
character  the  sudden  news  was  a  great  shock.  Understanding, 
however,  that  her  right  was  a  true  one,  she  bravely  and  calmly 
accepted  the  position.  She  was  proclaimed  in  London  on  the  10th 
of  July,  but  the  people  could  not  hide  from  themselves  that  she  was 
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a  creature  of  Northumberland'a,  whose  real  plan  was  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  doubt  as  to  whether  a  female  sovereign  was  allowed  in 
England,  and  get  his  son  Lord  Guildford  Dudley  crowned  and  made 
King.  The  hatred  of  the  people  for  this  nobleman  was  intense.  His 
high-handed  proceedings  and  absolute  want  of  success  had  together 
secured  him  perfect  unpopularity.  People  loved  to  speak  of  hiTn  as 
"  the  rugged  bear,"  in  allusion  to  his  armorial  bearings.  The  pro- 
clamation was  therefore  heard  in  silence,  and  the  audience  thought 
what  an  apprentice,  Gilbert  Potter,  was  brave  enough  to  say :  "  Lady 
Mary  has  the  better  title;" — the  pillory  was  his  reward. 

A  force  under  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Northumberland's  eldest  son, 
and  another  of  the  Dudleys,  had  been  sent  to  fetch  the  Princess 
Mary,  and  a  fleet  was  despatched  to  watch  for  her  upon  the  coast. 
She  had  written  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council  claiming  the  Crown,  and 
had  been  told  in  reply  to  submit  and  behave  as  a  good  subject. 
Such  was,  however,  by  no  means  her  temper.  From  Keninghall  she 
moved  to  Framlingham,  another  stronghold  of  the  Howards,  and 
there  began  to  gather  round  her  the  members  of  the  older  nobility, 
and  those  gentlemen  whose  Catholic  tendencies  had  kept  them  in 
disgrace  during  the  last  reigm  Lord  Bath  and  Lord  Sussex  had 
joined  her,  Lord  Mordaunt  and  Lord  Wharton  had  sent  their  sons, 
and  Lord  Derby,  the  most  powerful  of  the  old  Lords,  had  risen  for 
her  in  Cheshire.     Even  Carew  had  proclaimed  her  in   ,  ^ 

•■^        .  The  nation 

Devonshire.  Warwick's  attempt  to  seize  Mary  was  rauiea  round 
quite  unsuccessful ;  his  own  men  declared  against  him.  "^' 
It  was  plain  that  the  opposition  to  Queen  Jane  would  be  a  very 
strong  one.  In  fact  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  with  Mary.  Not 
caring  for  subtleties  of  ecclesiastical  law,  the  nation  recognized  in  her 
a  true  descendant  of  Henry  VIII.,  and,  sick  of  the  anarchical  and 
revolutionary  government  of  Northumberland  and  his  colleagues, 
longed  for  the  order  which  would  restore  England  to  its  proper  con- 
dition— the  only  hope  of  which  seemed  to  lie  in  a  reaction.  Hati-ed 
of  Northumberland,  and  a  preference  for  more  national  and  patriotic 
views  than  his,  had  sown  dissension  in  the  Council  itself ;  Horoinmberiand 
Winchester  and  Arundel  were  the  secret  friends  of  Mary.  '^^  ^  Norfolk. 
And  thus,  when  it  became  necessary  to  collect  troops  to  be  sent  into 
Norfolk  to  remedy  Warwick's  want  of  success,  and  when  at  the  Queen's 
entreaty,  Suffolk,  her  father,  was  left  at  home,  and  the  troops  were 
intrusted  to  Northumberland  in  person,  Winchester  and  Arundel 
took  care  that  they  should  consist  largely  of  their  own  retainers,  who 
had  received  orders  to  turn  traitors.     The  Duke  secured  a  commis- 
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sion  Tuider  the  Great  Seal  to  authorize  his  proceedings,  and  set  out  to 
meet  his  army  at  Newmarket.  But  his  army  refused  to  fight  against 
Queen  Mary,  and  he  had  to  fall  back  to  Cambridge.  The  fleet,  too, 
had  declared  for  her  on  the  coast,  and  most  of  the  Council  ^  who 
were  left  in  London,  finding  means  to  slip  from  the  Tower  where 
Ma^  J,  they  had  met,  but  where  they  felt  \mder  restraint,  pro- 

prodaimed.  claimed  Mary  Queen.  This  act  was  received  with  de- 
monstrations of  deHght,  very  different  from  the  silence  which  had 
greeted  Queen  Jane's  proclamation. 

Paget  and  Axundel  were  at  once  despatched  to  make  submission  to 
Mary,  and  Anindel  passed  on  to  Cambridge,  and  there'apprehended 
Northumberland,  who  humbly  prayed  biTii  to  be  "  good  to  him  for  the 
love  of  God,  and  to  consider  that  he  had  done  nothing  but  by  the 
will  of  the  CounciL" 

Mary  thus  found  herself  Queen,  contrary  to  the  expectations  even 
of  her  own  friends  at  the  Spanish  Embassy.  But  the  Queen's  own 
views  went  much  beyond  those  of  the  majority  of  her  supporters. 
She  looked  not  only  to  a  restoration  of  the  system  of  her  father,  but 
to  a  complete  reconciliation  with  the  Koman  Church.  Her  position 
did  not  allow  her  at  once  to  proceed  to  this  extremity.  The  intro- 
duction of  Bonner  to  the  Council,  and  the  appointment  of  Gardiner 
to  the  ofiice  of  Chancellor,  had  indeed  secured  her  strong  partisans 
ui  the  Government,  but  she  could  not  yet  dispense  with  that  lay  and 
national  party  which  had  raised  her  to  the  throne,  while  even  Renard, 
the  Ambassador  of  Charles,  at  whose  advice  she  was  forced  to  act,  for 
political  reasons  employed  himself  in  restraining  her  ardour.  The 
political  situation  of  Europe  was  critical,  the  rivalxj-  between  Charles 
and  France  was  again  at  its  height,  and  on  the  death  of  Edward  there 
She  wiuhei  to  appeared  a  chance  that  England  might  be  secured  by 
rejoin  Rome.  one  side  or  the  other.  Mary  naturally  inclined  towards 
Charles,  while  Northumberland  was  so  closely  connected  with  the 
Court  of  France,  that  he  had  sent  for  help  to  that  country  to  estab- 
lish Lady  Jane  Grey,  England  was  in  fact  at  present  the  stake  for 
which  the  two  parties  were  playing.  The  ambassadors  of  the  rival 
powers,  Renard  and  Noailles,  were  therefore  of  great  importance  and 
the  centres  of  all  intrigue. 

Now,  to  Simon  Renard  the  restoration  of  England  to  Roman 
i«  checked  by  CathoUcism  was  of  secondary  importance,  except  so 
pouucai  reaioiu   far  as  it  tended  to  throw  the  country  upon  the  Spanish 

1  Winchester,  Anmdel,  Pembroke,  Bhrewsbniy,  Bedford,  Cheyne,  Paget,  Mason,  and 
Petre. 
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side  of  the  great  European  contest.  At  the  same  time  he  was  coti- 
Bcious  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  did  not  desire  reunion  with  Rome, 
especially  as  reconciliation  probably  implied  repentance,  and  repent- 
ance restitution,  and  the  restitution  of  the  abbey  lands  was  scarcely 
to  be  thought  of.  Any  measure  tending  in  that  direction  seemed  for 
the  time  impossible.  But  while  for  tJiese  reasons  the  ambassador 
checked  the  Queen's  eagerness,  he  was  constantly  urging  her  to 
severity  to  secure  her  position,  which  was  so  necessary  for  Charles's 
interests.  The  traitors  who  had  tried  to  displace  her  should  be  exe- 
cuted at  once,  and  with  them  all  those  whose  claims  were  likely  to 
be  inconvenient — the  Lady  Jane,  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  and  even 
the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

Though  Renard's  lukewammess  and  political  advice  prevented  Mary 
from  at  once  restoring  England  to  the  Papacy,  she  proceeded  rapidly 
to  restore  the  old  Church  within  the  limits  of  her  kingdom.  She  re- 
placed the  Bishops  who  had  been  deprived  in  the  last  reign,  and 
sanctioned  the  restoration  of  the  Mass — a  measure  which,  except  in 
the  large  towns,  met  with  willing  acceptance.  The  Protestant 
preachers  and  the  foreign  Protestants  of  note  who  were  resident  in 
England  were  either  driven  from  the  country  by  strong  hints  as  to 
the  danger  of  remaining,  or  summoned  to  London  and  imprisoned. 
Among  these  were  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  both  of  whom  refused  to 
leave  the  country.  In  August  she  went  a  step  further,  and  although 
the  law  authorizing  it  had  not  been  repealed,^  refused 

,  .  PIT  •  ■     .  Gradual  restora- 

to  recognize  the  marriage  01  the  clergy.     A  commission,   tion  of  the 
consisting  of  Bonner,  Gardiner,  Day  and  Tunstall,  pro-   **"°^  chnrch. 
ceeded  to  purify  the  bench  of  married  Bishops.     By  this  means,  or  on 
charges  of  treason,  ten  Bishops  were  got  rid  of. 

The  ease  with  which  these  changes  were  completed  was  per- 
haps partly  due  to  the  contemptible  conduct  of  Northumberland. 
With  the  closest  of  his  friends,  his  son  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 
Earl  of  Northampton,  Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  the  two  Gateses  and  Sir 
Thomas  Palmer,  he  was  tried  and  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  on  the 
22d  of  August  Gates  and  Palmer  were  executed.  Northumberland's 
meanness  followed  him  to  his  death.  The  day  before  his  execution 
he  and  the  other  prisoners  consented  to  hear  Mass,  and  some  of  the 
more  important  citizens  were  summoned  to  see  the  edifying  spectacle. 
The  execution  had  been  expected  on  that  day,  "  and  the  headsman 
was  ready,  when  suddenly  they  were  commanded  to  depart.     At  the 

'  Mary's  excuse  for  such  illegal  action  was  the  position  which  she  held  that  the  Acts 
passed  during  the  minority  of  Edward  were  void. 
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same  time  after,  was  sent  for  my  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and 
chiefest  of  the  crafts  of  London  and  divers  of  the  Council,  and  there 
was  said  Mass  before  the  Dnke  and  the  rest  of  the  prisoners."  Nor 
was  this  recantation  enough.  It  had  to  be  repeated,  perhaps  under 
false  hopes  of  pardon,  on  the  scaffold  itself,  where  the  apostate 
declared  himself  to  have  been  in  reality  always  a  Catholic.  Thus, 
with  a  lie  upon  his  lips,  he  passed  from  the  world,  perhaps  the  worst 
and  most  simply  selfish  statesman  who  had  ever  ruled  England 

But  while  Renard  advised  Mary  as  a  politician,  her  conscience  was 
assailed  by  the  repeated  instances  of  Cardinal  Pole,  son  of  Margaret 
Plantagenet,  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  daughter.  He  had  been  abroad 
when  Henry  VIII.  abolished  the  authority  of  the  Pope  in  England, 
and,  refusing  to  return  when  summoned,  had  been  proclaimed  a 
traitor  and  attainted.  Since  that  time  he  had  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  interests  of  the  Roman  See.  The  conspiracy  of  his 
brothers  in  England  (in  1538)  had  destroyed  any  hopes  of  his  return. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  had 
incessantly  planned  and  intrigued  with  all  his  energy  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Papal  authority  in  England,  On  the  accession  of  Mary 
he  seemed  on  the  point  of  seeing  his  hopes  realized,  and,  whoUy  re- 
gardless of  the  political  crisis,  constantly  insisted  upon  the  immediate 
reconciliation  of  the  kingdom  with  Rome.  But  the  Emperor  could 
not  afford  to  risk  his  influence  in  England,  or  to  suffer  his  plans 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  inconsiderate  haste  of  the  eager  Church- 
man. Much  against  his  will,  Pole  was  con-.pelled  to  postpone 
his  triumph,  while  Charles  tried  more  politic  measures  to  attach 
England  to  himself,  With  this  object  Renard  had  been  instructed 
to  suggest  to  Mary  that  Philip,  Charles's  heir,  would 
riagewitii  be  a  desirable  match   for  her.      The  suggestion   had 

PhUip.  been    so    well    received  that  the   Queen   was   herself 

willing  for  a  time  to  lay  some  restraint  upon  her  religious  zeal. 
The  ambassador  had  shown  her  Philip's  portrait,  and  her  solitary 
and  forlorn  heart  had  been  seized  with  an  overpowering  passion 
for  him,  so  that  before  everything,  before  even  the  re-establishment 
of  orthodoxy,  she  desired  this  marriage  to  be  arranged.  Anything 
which  could  in  any  way  prevent  it  was  studiously  to  be  avoided. 
As  Pole's  return  and  the  accompanying  restitution  of  the  Abbey  lands 
would  be  most  distasteful  to  her  subjects,  and  risk  the  faUuxe  of  the 
marriage  she  had  so  much  at  heart,  the  Queen  felt  that  it  must  be  for 
the  present  postponed.  Still  the  reconciliation  was  postponed  only  ; 
every  care  waa  taken  to  render  it  at  some  future  time  possible  and 
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easy.  She  cleared  the  way  for  Pole's  future  reception  by  getting  her 
first  Parliament,  -which  assembled  for  a  brief  session  early  in  October, 
to  pass  an  Act  repealing  all  treasons  except  those  mentioned  in  the 
Statute  of  Edward  III.  (exempting  from  it  however  all  who  had  been 
arrested  before  the  end  of  the  preceding  month),  and  offences  falling 
within  the  case  of  Praemunire.  More  than  this  she  could  not  venture 
to  do.  She  was  obliged  to  allow  the  Parliament  during  its  second 
session,  later  in  the  year,  to  declare  her  legitimate,  thus  acknowledging 
the  competency  of  previous  Parliaments  which  had  declared  the  con- 
trary. She  even  suffered  the  same  Parliament  to  restore  the  Church 
to  the  position  it  had  occupied  on  her  father's  death,  and  to  accept 
the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  though  she  evidently  thus 
trenched  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  Roman  See. 

Extreme  care  was  indeed  necessary  to  avoid  all  fresh  causes 
of  unpopularity,  for  the  idea  of  the  Spanish  marriage,  implying 
as  it  did  a  close  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  powers  of 
Europe,  and  the  probability  that  it  would  draw  England  unpopniarity  or 
into  the  whirlpool  of  rivalry  between  France  and  Spain,  **'^  marriage. 
had  excited  great  anger.  The  Commons  petitioned  the  Queen  strongl\- 
MLjainst  it,  but  were  met  with  a  peremptory  rebuff.  Her  conduct  to 
her  sister  also  gave  deep  offence.  The  Act  which  had  decLif  d  hi-r 
legitimate  had  not  removed  the  stain  of  illetfitimacy  froui  Elizubt-th. 
Mary  had  still  further  shown  her  feelings  by  refusing  to  acknowledge 
Elizabeth  as  her  heir.  Lady  Lennox,  the  daughter  of  Margaret  of 
Scotland,  had  even  been  allowed  to  take  precedence  of  her.  The 
Protestants,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  national  party,  thought 
they  saw  in  these  two  things — the  marriage  and  her  treatment  of  the 
Princess — a  threat  of  a  reactionary  poUcy  so  violent  as  to  be  intoler- 
able. They  determined  to  take  arms.  The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
marriage  and  the  arrival  of  Count  Egmont,  who  was  to  represent  the 
Spanish  Prince  at  the  forthcoming  marriage  ceremony,  ^^^  ^^^^ 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  There  was  to  to  be  a  con-  risings  in 
certed  rising  in  Devonshire,  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  in  of  tte  country, 
the  Midland  counties,  and  in  Kent.  The  management  ^°^ 
of  these  was  intrusted  to  Sir  Peter  Carew,  Sir  James  Crofts,  Suffolk 
and  Wyatt  respectively.  Courtenay  and  Elizabeth  were,  if  possible,  to 
be  married  and  placed  upon  the  throne.  This  young  man,  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter  beheaded  in  the  Pole  conspiracy  in  1539,  had  since 
that  time  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  was  thus,  as  was  natural, 
ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  ill-fitted  for  a  conspirator.  He 
was  in  fact  a  silly,  vain  lad,  who  by  his  folly  allowed  Gardiner  to 
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obtain  full  information  of  the  plot.  Carew,  summoned  to  London, 
was  driven  to  a  premature  rising,  and  upon  his  immediate  failure  was 
compelled  to  fly  to  France.  This  drove  Wyatt  into  arms,  while  Suffolk 
hurried  off  to  raise  the  Midland  counties  (Jan.  1554).  He  could  there 
do  little  more  than  issue  proclamations  in  Leicester  and  several  other 
places  against  the  Spanish  marriage.  He  found  but  little  sympathy, 
and,  being  compelled  to  hide,  sought  safety  in  a  hollow  oak  in  his  own 
park  at  Astley,  where  he  was  betrayed  by  his  keeper.  Wyatt  meanwhile 
had  advanced  towards  Rochester,  having  with  him  a  considerable  body 
of  the  men  of  Kent.  He  procured  cannon  from  the  Queen's  ships  in  the 
river,  and  was  ready  with  a  fairly  eqmpped  army  before  any  troops  had 
been  sent  against  him.  Indeed  the  Coim^cil  threw  great  obstacles  in 
the  Queen's  way,  having  but  little  favour  themselves  for  the  Spanish 
marriage.  Five  hundred  Londoners  were  however  placed  under  the 
command  of  Norfolk,  and  marched  towards  Rochester.  The  Duke, 
persuaded  by  the  treacherous  advice  of  Sir  George  Hopper,  advanced 
directly  upon  Wyatt.  In  presence  of  the  insurgents  the  Londoners 
immediately  changed  sides,  with  their  commander,  Brett,  at  their 
head.  Thus  supplied  with  cannon,  Wyatt  advanced  to  Dartford 
with  a  considerable  force,  trusting  chiefly  to  the  disaffection  in  Lon- 
don, a  proof  of  which  he  had  so  lately  seen.  The  crisis  was  becoming 
very  dangerous.  Even  Renard  began  to  think  that  the  marriage  must 
Courage  of  ^^  given  up.     But  the  energy  of  the  Tudor  Queen  rose 

tbe  Queen.  with  the  difficulty.    She  contrived  to  gain  some  time  by  a 

futile  negotiation  with  Wyatt.  In  his  answer  he  demanded  the  custody 
of  the  Queen's  person  and  the  Tower  of  London.  Armed  with  these 
arrogant  demands,  the  Queen  threw  herself  upon  the  good  feeling  of  the 
Londoners.  She  rode  in  person  to  Guildhall,  and  there  addressed  them 
in  a  spirit-stirring  speech,  declaring  that  she  would  never  marry  except 
with  leave  of  Parliament.  Her  bravery  won  the  hearts  of  her  audience. 
25,000  men  were  enrolled  the  next  day  (Feb.  3),  and  before  Wyatt 
reached  London  Bridge  the  City  was  prepared,  under  the  command 
of  the  Admiral  Lord  William  Howard,  and  the  bridge  impa.ssable. 
Wyatt's  opportunity  was  gone.  Had  Suffolk  been  able  to  second 
hiTD  things  might  stUl  have  gone  well,  but  he  was  already  a  captive. 
To  reach  London  Wyatt  had  now  to  go  up  the  river  as  far  as 
Kingston,  to  bring  his  troops  across  in  boats.  Time,  which  -n^as  ena- 
bling the  Queen's  party  to  strengthen  and  organize  their  defence,  had 
already  begun  to  thin  his  ranks.  With  such  forces  as  he  had  he  marched 
along  what  is  now  Piccadilly,  coming  down  the  river  from  Kingston. 
Delays  occurred  upon  the  way,  and  his  army  was  broken  and  worn 
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out  as  it  appToached  Hyde  Park  Comer.  It  was  there  cut  in  half 
by  a  charge  of  cavalry.  Wyatt  continued  to  advance  with  the  leading 
portion ;  the  other  half  dispersed.  He  went  down  in  front  of  St. 
James's  Palace,  and  so  on  to  Charing  Cross.  The  guard,  with  whom 
was  Courtenay,  broke  and  tied,  and  Whitehall,  where  the  Queen  was 
watching  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  was  in  great  danger.  Wyatt  how- 
ever passed  on  up  the  Strand ;  the  troops  opened  to  let  him  pass,  and 
he  reached  Ludgate.  This  was  the  end  of  his  march.  His  troops 
were  scattered  and  had  fallen  from  him,  and  he  found  himself  with 
twenty-four  men  only.  He  fought  back  as  far  as  Temple  Bar,  but 
there  surrendered  to  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  and  his  insurrection  was 
at  an  end  (Feb.  3). 

The  failure  of  Wyatt's  insurrection  sealed  the  fate  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  Tower.  The  Queen  had  hitherto  been  mercifully  Execution  of 
inclined;  she  was  now  ready  to  listen  to  the  con-  and^fheni '^'^^^ 
stant  advice  of  Gardiner  and  of  Renard,  and  to  rid  her-  rei>.  12. 
self  of  her  late  rival,  perhaps  even  of  her  sister  Elizabeth.  On  the 
12th  of  February  Lord  Guildford  Dudley  was  executed  on  Tower  HilL 
His  young  wife  saw  him  led  forth,  and  saw  his  remains  brought 
hack,  and  then  went  calmly  out  to  suffer  death  herself  upon  the 
scaffold  on  the  green  within  the  Tower.  She  said  briefly  that  she 
had  been  wrong  in  taking  the  Crown,  but  was  guiltless  in  intention, 
and  then  with  perfect  calmness  got  ready  for  the  fatal  stroke. 
Fakenham,  the  Queen's  confessor,  had  been  in  vain  trying  to  shake 
her  Protestant  faith.  She  was  even  able  to  write  a  beautiful  letter  to 
strengthen  her  father,  and  thus,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  passed  away 
— a  remarkable  instance  of  precocious  talent  wedded  to  a  most  pure 
and  high-minded  disposition.  "  On  that  same  day  was  made,"  says  a 
contemporary  diarist,  "at  every  gate  in  London  a  new  pair  of 
gallows — two  pair  in  Cheapside,  two  pair  in  Fleet  Street,  one  pair  in 
Holbom,"  and  so  on  ;  and  he  continues  his  catalogue  of  the  numbers 
hanged  on  each,  in  all  some  forty-eight.  Stowe  says  that  eighty  were 
hanged  in  London,  and  twenty-two  in  Kent.  On  the  23rd  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk  suffered. 

Thus,  then,  the  Queen's  rivals,  the  Greys,  were  disposed  of,  and  Gar- 
diner believed  that  her  sister,  her  more  formidable  rival, 
was  also  within  her  grasp.     A  copy  of  a  letter  of  hers  had   of  Prince«8 
been  found  among  some  treasonable  correspondence  with   ^"^''^'*- 
France,  and  it  was  hoped  that  Wyatt  might  be  induced  by  torture  to 
implicate  her  in  some  way  or  other  in  the  conspiracy.     When,  just 
before  the  insurrection,  she  had  been  sent  for  to  London,  she  had 
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pleaded  ill-health.  She  was  now  peremptorily  ordered  to  appear 
there,  and  ill  as  she  was,  she  was  brought  by  Lord  William  Howard, 
Sir  Edward  Hastings,  and  Sir  Thomas  ComwaUis,  to  London  by  easy 
journeys.  But  although  every  measure  was  taken  to  induce  Wyatt 
to  accuse  her,  and  although  some  little  evidence  was  gained,  the 
Court  could  not  venture  beyond  sending  her  to  the  Tower  ;  and  even 
in  doing  this,  Gardiner  was  strongly  opposed  by  Paget,  Sussex, 
Hastings  and  others.  They  knew  what  was  likely  to  be  the  end  of 
such  a  committaL  But  Elizabeth  formed  a  sort  of  centre  round 
which  was  gathered  the  liberal  part  of  the  nation.  The  same  divi- 
sion of  parties  as  existed  in  England  generally,  existed  also  in  the 
Council,  and  the  best  statesmen  in  that  body — Paget,  Sussex,  Lord 
William  Howard,  Winchester,  and  Hastings — although  Catholics,  and 
80  far  reactionary  as  to  wish  to  undo  the  revolutionary  measures 
of  the  last  reign,  were  yet  in  distinct  opposition  to  Gardiner, 
who,  with  Petre,  Rochester,  and  others,  was  desirous  not  only 
of  establishing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  of  establishing  it 
by  means  of  persecution.  The  moderate  party,  and  among  them 
chiefly  Lord  William  Howard,  whose  influence  as  Admiral  was  very 
great,  rendered  it  impossible  to  persecute  Elizabeth  further.  The 
judges,  too,  declared  that  there  was  no  case  against  her,  and  thus,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  Gardiner  and  of  Renard,  she  was  at  length 
allowed  to  retire  to  Woodstock. 

As  Wyatt's  witness  was  no  longer  of  use,  he  was  executed,  denying 
with  his  last  breath  any  accusation  he  might  have  made  against  the 
Princess.  The  liberal  party  of  the  Council  were  not  alone  in  think- 
ing that  vengeance  had  gone  far  enough.  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmor- 
ton,  the  next  of  the  prisoners  to  be  tried,  was,  after  a  brilliant  defence 
of  himself,  acquitted.  The  jury  which  acquitted  him  was  at  once 
impiisoned,  but  the  Court  had  learnt  the  lesson  intended,  and  the 
remaining  important  prisoners  escaped  with  their  Uves. 

The  failure  of  Wyatt's  insurrection  against  the  Spanish  marriage 
Second  Pariia-  of  couTse  removed  all  opposition  to  it,  and  in  the  second 
thTsp^sh"^*'  Parliament  of  the  reign,  which  was  summoned  in  April, 
marriage.  the  Bill  uecessary  for  the  marriage  was  passed.     Gar- 

diner's next  step,  however,  met  with  less  success.  He  insisted  upon 
introducing  three  Bills  for  the  persecution  of  heretics.  These  were 
defeated  with  great  difficulty  by  Paget  in  the  tapper  House,  and  the 
dispute  between  the  difterent  sections  of  the  Council  ran  so  high 
that  an  outbreak  seemed  imminent.  Mary's  mind  had  meanwhile 
begun  to  be  shaken  by  the  wild  craving  which  possessed  her  for  a 
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marriage  with  Philip.  Renard  had  but  to  threaten  that  the  Prince 
would  not  come,  to  obtain  anything  he  desired.  At  last,  however  (in 
July),  with  great  precautions  against  danger  from  the  unruly  popu- 
lace, Philip  actually  came, — to  tind  a  wile  much  older  than  himself, 
without  charm  of  any  kind,  whose  importunate  love  was  soon  to 
become  moat  irksome  to  him. 

The  first  of  the  Queen's  desires  was  for  a  time  fulfilled  ;  the  second, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Papal  power  in  England,  was  yet  incom- 
plete. Charles's  opposition  to  Pole's  return  was  withdrawn  now  that 
his  influence  in  England  appeared  to  l:)e  secured  by  his  son's  marriage ; 
and  the  Queen,  after  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money  among  the 
chief  statesmen  opposed  to  her  wishes,  iound  it  possible  ^  ^  j^^  ^j 
to  advance  towards  the  completion  of  her  great  hope  difficulties,  ing- 
The  Pope  was  induced  so  far  to  relax  his  claims  as  to  "the  Papai 
give  Pole  full  power  to  make  what  terms  he  could ;  and  »''s°^'it">»- 
a  new  Parliament,  elected  expressly  for  the  occasion,  not  without  a 
plentiful  exertion  of  <^ourt  influence,'  was  summoned  in  November. 
Pole's  attainder  was  at  once  repealed,  and  the  Legate,  though  at  first 
in  the  character  only  of  ambassador,  ventured  to  England.  At 
Rochester,  however,  he  was  informed  that  he  might  assume  his 
Legatine  authority,  and  his  barge  swept  up  (Nov,  24)  with  the  full 
tide  to  Whitehall,  with  the  silver  cross  displayed  at  its  bow.  He 
was  received  with  every  sign  of  extravagant  welcome  by  the  King 
and  Queen.  Four  days  afterwards,  both  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  summoned  to  Whitehall  to  hear  an  address  from  the  Legate, 
In  this  he  pointed  out  the  merciful  deaUngs  of  God  with  the  natiou 
in  giving  it  a  faithful  Queen,  and  marrying  her  to  a  faithful  King. 
He  explained  that  he  regarded  himself  as  holding  the  keys — keys 
which  could  admit  men  to  Heaven,  and  desired  the  nation  to  consider 
whether  it  would  make  use  of  them  or  not.  "UTien  the  House  met 
after  this  addi'ess,  it  accepted  the  reconciliation  offered,  with  one  dis- 
sentient voice.  On  St.  Andrew's  Day  (Nov,  30)  the  Houses  assembled 
again  at  Whitehall,  and  received  upon  their  knees  absolution  from 
the  Legate,  They  then  passed  enthusiastically  to  the  chapel  in  the 
palace,  and  joined  in  a  Te  Deum,  The  reconciliation,  however,  was 
after  all  a  compromise.  The  possession  ■)f  property  of  all  sorts  was 
held  to  rest  on  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  and  could  be  called  in 
question  only  in  lay  courts,^  and  any  one  who  should  on  any  pretence 

1  lufluential  persons  were  required  to  try  and  secure  the  election  of  "such  aa  were  t^ 
»  wise,  grave  and  Catholic  sort,  such  as  indeed  meant  the  true  honour  of  God." 
'  1  &  2  Philip  and  Mary,  ch.  \-iiI, 
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of  spiritual  juriediction  molest  the  holders  of  such  land  was  to  un- 
dergo the  indefinite  danger  of  the  Praemunire.  Every  precaution  waa 
taken  to  exclude  Philip  as  far  as  possible  from  exercising  the  royal 
power ;  he  was  declared  Regent  only  till  his  child,  who  was  now  surely 
expected,  should  be  of  age,  and  only  as  long  as  he  continued  in  the  realm. 
With  this  limited  success  the  Court  party  was  forced  to  be  contented. 
But  the  restored  power  of  the  Church  at  once  made  itself  felt. 
The  persecuting  statutes  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  which  had 
Persecnting  been  previously  rejected,  were  now  re-enacted ;  and 
statutes  re-         Gardiner,  backed  by  the   power  of  the   Legate,   and 

enacted  and  put  .  .  '  ,        •'  •   i         i         i  i  i 

in  force.  actiug    m    accordaucc    with   the    law,    could   at    once 

Jan.  1506.  proceed  to   the  violent    measures  for  which  he  was 

anxious.  Pole  issued  orders  for  the  reception  of  confessions 
and  the  issue  of  absolutions.  Of  these  a  register  was  to  be  kept, 
which  virtually  amoiinted  to  a  black-book  of  heretics.  On  the 
very  day  of  the  appearance  of  these  orders,  Gardiner,  Bonner,  Tun- 
stall,  and  other  Bishops,  were  at  work  at  St.  Mary  Overy's.  Hooper 
and  Rogers  were  their  first  victims.  ■  They  were  ordered  to  submit, 
and  upon  declining,  were  condemned  to  death.  On  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, Rogers — parting  as  he  went  with  his  wife  and  nine  children, 
and  received  with  cheers  of  approbation  by  the  onlookers — was  led  to 
the  fire  at  Smithfield.  The  same  night  Hooper  was  taken  to 
Gloucester,  where  his  liberality  had  much  endeared  him,  and  suffered 
there.  The  same  day  and  the  day  before,  died  Rowland  Taylor  and 
Laurence  Sandars.  This  triumph  of  clerical  revenge  was  very  far 
from  what  the  people  had  desired.  The  popular  excitement  did  not 
escape  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  and,  impressing  Philip  with  the  poli- 
tical necessities  of  his  position,  he  compelled  him,  by  the  mouth  of  his 
chaplain,  Alfonso  a  Castro,  to  denounce  the  persecution  and  disclaim 
all  share  in  it.  The  effect,  indeed,  was  such  upon  the  people  gene- 
rally that  a  revolution  seemed  imminent,  and  Philip  himself  was 
thinking  of  throwing  up  the  game  and  leaving  the  country.  He  was 
persuaded  to  remain  till  the  succession  had  been  arranged,  and  to 
bring  about,  if  possible,  a  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  Philibert 
of  Savoy,  who  was  wholly  in  the  Spanish  interest.  The  persecution, 
meanwhile,  checked  for  a  short  time  by  Alfonso's  sermon,  was 
speedily  renewed.  Early  in  March,  eight  more  victims  were  burnt ; 
in  all,  sixteen  before  the  end  of  AprU.  The  Queen  was  then  prepar- 
ing seriously  for  her  confinement.  She  gave  back  to  the  Pope  such 
abbey  Iti^ds  as  she  possessed  to  make  her  peace  with  God,  and  retired 
to  Hampton  Court,  while  priests  and  bishops  sang  prayers  about  the 
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London  streets.^    Circulars  even  were  Mrritten  announcing  the  happy- 
event.     But  the  happy  event  did  not  come.     Yet  much 
nung  on  it ; — m   ll,ngland  the  peaceful  acceptance  of  disappointed 
Spanish  influence,  and  abroad  that  consequent  prepon-    "'  *°  *'*^' 
derance  of  the  Imperial  power  which  would  produce  European  peace, 
which  would  in  its  turn  enable  PhUip  and  Mary  to  carry  out  their 
Catholic  views  in  England.    All  this  was  dependent  upon  the  birth  of 
an  heir  to  the  throne.    But  the  child  did  not  come ;  and  almost  worse 
than  that,  two  Popes  died  witliin  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  and  in 
May,  Marcellus  was  succeeded,  under  the  title  of  Paul  IV.,  by  Cardinal 
Caraflfa,  the  deadly  enemy  of  Pole,  and  the  close  friend  of  the  French. 
Conscience-stricken  for  her  too  great  leniency,  Mary  issued  a  letter 
exciting  the  Bishops  to  greater  energy.     Fifty  new  victims  were  the 
consequence.     The  effect  was  not  what  the  Queen  hoped ;  and  the 
Spaniards,  throwing  up  all  hope  that  Philip  would  rule  England  aa« 
Regent  to  his   son,   threw  the  whole   of  their  influence   into  the 
intended  match  between  Elizabeth  and  PhUibert,  hoping  thereby  at 
least  to  secure  a  secondary  interest  in  afl'airs.    Philip  found  it  no  longer 
necessary  to  remain  with  his  unloved  wife.     He  was  wanted  too  else- 
where ;  and  in  August  he  left  England — having  taken  the   p^mp  ieave» 
opportunity  of  setting  himself  right  with  the  Princess —   England, 
and  went  to  receive  the  dominion  which  his  great  father,  Charles  V.,  was 
now  abdicating.    It  is  uncertain  what  his  plans  with  regard  to  England 
were,  but  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  arms  were  to  establish 
that  Spanish  influence  which  had  not  come  through  his  marriage. 

His  departure  left  the  Queen  miserable,  and  almost  mad.     She 
roamed  wildly  about  her  palace,  and   sat  grovelling  on  the  floor 
in  the  twilight,  with  her  knees  drawn  up  to  her  face.     She  be- 
took herself  to  the  gloomy  satisfaction   of    religious   persecution, 
and  in  the  three  dioceses  of  Canterbury,  Rochester  and 
London  there  was  but  little   cessation  of  sacrifices  at   gecntion.    Trial 
the  stake.     Among  others  Cranmer,  Ridley  and  Latimer,   ^^f  *^4°' 
imprisoned  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  were  now   Latimer, 
to  be  deah  with.    Commissioners  were  sent  to  Oxford     *^ ' 
to  try   them.      There  was  this  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Cranmer's 
condemnation,  that  he  had  received  the  paU  from  the  Pope.      He 
refused,  too,  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners, 
asserting  that  the   Papal   authority  was  forbidden  by  old   English 
law.     At  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  he  was  cited  to  appear  at 

*  These  exhibitions  were  not  without  their  drawbacks.    On  one  occasion  Machyn  tells 
how  a  "  frantyk  msa  cam  and  hangyd  about  a  prest  vj  poddynges." — Machtn,  p.  85, 
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Rome  within  eighty  days,  f»Tir!  then  recommitted  to  his  prison.  A 
few  days  after,  Ridley  and  i^iiiimer  were  also  tried  in  the  Divinity 
Schools  at  Oxford.  Latimer  exhibited  the  quaint  simplicity  which 
marked  his  character.  The  old  man  appeared,  leaning  on  his  staff,  in 
a  threadbare  gown  of  Bristol  frieze  ;  a  handkerchief  and  night-cop 
were  upon  his  head,  and  over  those  a  burgher's  cap,  with  broad  ear- 
flaps.  To  liis  leathern  waistband  hung  his  Bible,  and  his  spectacles 
hung  by  a  string  about  his  neck.  The  test  question  was  applied  to 
liira  with  regard  to  the  Sacrament.  He  could  but  simply  answer 
that  bread  was  bread,  and  wine  was  wine.  Both  he  and  Ridley  were 
condemned  to  death.  On  the  16th  of  October  they  were  brought  out 
— passing  the  prison  where  Cranmer  was  still  living — to  the  stake 
erected  at  the  bottom  of  St.  Giles's  ;  Ridley,  neatly  and  trimly  clothed 
like  a  gentleman,  with  a  furred  black  go-wni,  and  furred  tip]>et  around 
his  neck,  and  Latimer,  quaint  as  ever,  clothed  beneath  his  cloak  with 
a  new  shroud.  They  were  chained  back  to  back  to  the  same  stake — 
a  friend  hung  powder  round  the  neck  of  each ;  the  faggots  were 
lighted.  "  Play  the  man  Master  Ridley,"  said  Latimer,  "  we  shall 
this  day  light  such  a  candle  in  England  as  by  the  grace  of  God  shall 
never  be  put  out."  The  death,  of  Latimer  was  almost  instantaneous. 
His  companion  lingered  longer ;  but  at  length  some  fiiend  stirred  the 
faggots  at  his  feet,  the  flames  shot  up  and  caught  the  powder,  and  he 
died.  The  less-known  martyrs  suffered  even  more  terribly ;  some  at 
least  were  starved  to  death  in  the  prison  where  they  were  confined. 

The  Archbishop's  fate  was  rapidly  approaching ;  but  he  outlived  his 
unrelenting  enemy,  Gardiner,  who  died  almost  immediately  after  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  in  October — a  Parliament  which  would  only 
grant  a  subsidy  under  the  pledge  that  none  of  it  should  go  to  PhQip, 
and  which,  though  it  allowed  the  Queen  to  divest  herself  of  the  first- 
fruits,  refused  to  suffer  them  to  be  paid  to  the  Pope.  A  Parliament 
so  little  obsequious  to  the  Crown  was  speedily  dissolved.  In  December 
Cranmer's  cause  had  been  tried  at  Rome,  and  sentence  had  been 
passed  against  him  in  his  enforced  absence.  In  February  1556  he 
was  degraded  from  his  office  by  Thirlby  and  Bonner,  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  completion  of  the  sentence.  His  life  was  spared 
a  little,  and  he  was  induced  to  uTite  several  letters  of  submission 
and  humiliating  confession.  This  was  held  to  be  a  deathblow  to  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  it  was  thought  that,  as  that  blow  had 
Confession  and  been  struck,  there  was  no  further  object  in  sparini;  Cran- 
craMoer  mer's  life.     But  the  persecutors  outwitted  themselves. 

Kij-ch  si.  On  the  2l8t  of  March  he  was  to  be  executed,  and  to  put 
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the  final  stroke  to  his  1 1  u  1 1 1  i  liation  by  a  great  public  confession.  It  was 
rainy,  and  the  senimn  and  recantation  were  held  in  St.  Mar}''s  Church. 
Cole,  the  Provost  of  Eton,  preached  to  him,  or  rather  on  him,  and  con- 
cluded by  an  appeal  to  him  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  to  declare  his 
confession  of  faith.  The  Archbishop  knelt  in  prayer,  addressed  a  few 
words  of  wise  advice  against  the  sins  of  the  time  ;  and  then,  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  hearers,  when  he  passed  to  his  confession  of  faith, 
declared  that  the  letters  which  he  had  lately  written  were  contrary 
to  his  true  belief,  vowed  that  the  hand  that  had  written  them  should 
first  be  burned,  and  closed  by  saying,  "  As  for  the  Pope,  1  utterly  re- 
fuse him  as  Christ's  enemy,  and  Antichrist,  with  all  his  false  doctrine  ; 
and  as  for  the  Sacrament,  I  believe  as  I  have  taught  in  my  book 
against  the  Bishop  of  Winchester."  He  was  hustled  off  to  the  stake 
and  burnt,  fulfilling  his  promise  that  his  righ*  land  should  be  the  fiist 
to  feel  the  fire. 

Three  days  before  thia  execution,  a  number  of  young  gentlemen 
were  carried  to  the  Tower,  among  them  John  Throg-  mj,  j,  ^i 
morton  and  Sir  Harry  Peckham  ;  and  a  few  days  after  conspiracy. 
a  proclamation  appeared  declaring  Sir  Harry  Dudley,  ^ 
Christopher  Aston,  the  two  Tremaynes,  and  divers  others,  traitors. 
The  feelings  of  the  nation  had  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  cruelty  ot 
the  persecutions.  Among  younger  men  especially  were  found  many 
who  saw  in  the  present  reaction  a  death-blow  to  all  their  noblest 
hopes  and  aspirations.  The  younger  part  of  England  believed  even 
then  in  progress,  and  regarded  Elizabeth — child  of  the  Protestant 
upstart  Anne  Boleyn — as  its  representative.  Their  plans  had  ripened 
during  the  session  of  Parliament ;  and  now,  when  the  time  for  their 
fulfilment  was  close  at  hand,  were  suddenly  exploded.  Sir  Harry 
Dudley,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  family,  appears  to 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot,  and  it  is  his  name  that  it 
generally  bears.  In  its  details  the  scheme  of  Dudley  and  his  young 
friends — for  nearly  all  of  them  were  young — was  very  like  Wyatt's 
and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's.  The  hope  of  its  success  rested  chiefly  on 
assistance  from  France,  In  Paris  Throgmorton  had  been  intriguing, 
and  thither  Sir  Harry  Dudley  himself  went  to  intrigue.  French 
ships,  armed  by  means  of  French  money,  and  manned  by  discontented 
Englishmen,  who  were  now  very  plentiful  in  France,  were  to  seize 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  Uvedale,  the  Captain  of  the  island,  had 
arranged  to  surrender  to  them.  Thence  Portsmouth  was  to  be 
attacked,  and  secured  without  bloodshed,  for  there  was  a  friendly  party 
within.     The  possession  of  this  port  was  to  secure  the  insurrection  of 
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the  whole  South-east  of  England.  Meanwhile  troops  from  "Wales 
and  the  West  were  to  march  towards  the  capital.  The  balance  be- 
tween Spain  and  France  on  the  Continent  was  at  this  time  so  uncer- 
tain, that  Henry  II.  of  France  was  not  inclined  either  strongly  to 
assist  or  wholly  to  discourage  the  conspirators.  A  midnight  meeting 
was  held  in  Paris,  and  assistance  promised  them.  But  this  was  too 
ostentatious  a  manner  of  conspiring  not  to  reach  the  ears  of  Wotton, 
the  English  Ambassador  ;  information  was  at  once  sent  to  England. 
An  intended  robbery  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  amount  of  £50,000, 
which  was  to  supply  the  fund  for  the  expedition,  was  also  betrayed. 
The  effect  was  the  immediate  apprehension  of  such  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  conspiracy  as  were  to  be  found  in  England,  while  the  rest  were 
proclaimed  traitors.  No  mercy  was  shown  to  the  offenders ;  neither 
rack  nor  gallows  was  spared,  but,  though  some  of  the  conspirators 
turned  King's  evidence,  Throgmorton,  whose  knowledge  was  the 
most  extensive,  bore  bravely  up  against  the  torture. 

This  conspiracy  was  followed  by  an  increased  vigour  of  persecution. 
Renewed  The  diary  of  Machyn,  a  citizen  of  London,  is  little  else 

persecution.  than  a  dismal  list  of  poor  wretches  brought  to  the  stake, 
or  criminals  hanged  wholesale  ;  for  the  restoration  of  Church  disci- 
pline seems  to  have  had  no  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  country. 
The  Government  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the  Queen's 
particular  friends — as  Rochester,  Englefield  and  Jemyngham.  The 
Lords  of  the  Council,  and  real  statesmen  of  England,  held  aloof  from 
the  wretched  tyi-anny.  The  exiled  gentlemen  sought  refuge  in 
France,  and  were  there  welcomed  by  the  King,  from  whom  the  com- 
plaints of  Mary  could  obtain  nothing  but  the  most  transparently 
false  disavowal  of  all  intentions  to  assist  them.  The  very  ships 
which  were  said  to  be  sent  to  sujjpress  the  rovers — for  the  exiles  had 
taken  to  privateering — really  acted  as  their  consorts. 
EngUahmen  fly  They  preyed  chiefly  on  the  ti-ade  of  Spain,  between 
to  France.  wMch  power  and  France  war  was  again  imminent,  and 

whose  interests  were  identical  with  Mary's.  These  young  gentlemen 
had  a  sort  of  chivalrous  worship  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  On  her 
the  eyes  of  the  younger  and  more  stirring  part  of  tho  people  had 
been  fixed  throughout  the  reign,  and  now,  amid  the  general  wretched- 
ness, all  parties,  except  the  extreme  Catholics,  tLxed  their  hopes  on  her. 
The  younger  men  conspired,  and  lost  the  national  confidence  by  seek- 
ina  the  aid  of  France  ;  the  wise  old  statesmen,  who  saw  in  her  some- 
thing of  her  father's  love  of  order,  were  content  to  wait  till  a  few 
years  should  of  necessity  close  the  Queen's  life,  for  her  health  waa 
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quite  broken  ;  she  was  a  prey  to  the  dropsy,  and  the  absence  of  her 
husband  tended  to  increase  her  misery. 

The  French  support  of  the  English  exiles  was  not  wholly  politic. 
For  some  little  time  there  had  been  a  truce  between  the  French 
nation  and  Spain.  But  CarafFa,  Paul  IV.,  was  French  in  all  his 
views  ;  he  was  anxious  too  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from  ^^^^^  g„ 
Naples,  and  was  constantly  urging  Henry  II.  to  break  porta  them, 
the  truce.  He  had  now  induced  him  to  do  so,  and  it 
would  have  been  prudent  to  have  allowed  the  English  to  hold  aloof 
from  the  war,  as  was  their  anxious  wish.  Henry's  injudicious  sup- 
port of  the  exiles  did  for  Philip  what  he  never  coidd  have  done  for 
himself.  The  Spanish  King  had  brought  himself  to  revisit  the 
country  and  the  wife  he  detested,  for  the  purpose  of  embroiling  Eng- 
land in  his  continental  quarrels.  This  was  contrary  to  the  treaty  of 
marriage  between  himself  and  Mary,  and  his  visit  had  proved  use- 
less. But  the  assistance  giver  by  Henry  to  a  wild  expedition  to  the 
North  of  England  headed  by  Sir  Thomas  Stafford,  the  grandson  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  whom  Henry  VIII.  had  beheaded,  forced 
the  nation  into  war.     Stafford  landed  with  thirty  Eng- 
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lishmen  and  one  Frenchman  at  Scarborough,  but  was 
shortly  taken  prisoner,  with  the  whole  of  his  followers,  who,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  were  put  to  death.  War  with  France  was  declared. 
As  this  war  was  chiefly  in  the  Pope's  interests,  the  bulk  of  the 
French  army  was  poured  into  Italy  under  the  Duke  of  Guise.  It 
was  there  destroyed  by  disease,  and  the  Pope  had  to  make  his  sub- 
mission to  Alva,  Philip's  lieutenant.  But  the  absence  of  the  French 
army  in  the  South  had  given  Philip  an  opportunity,  of  which  he  had 
taken  advantage,  of  striking  a  blow  from  the  Netherlands.  His  army, 
under  Philibert  of  Savoy,  had  advanced  to  St.  Quentin,  the  garrison 
of  which  was  reinforced  by  Coligny,  who  then  took  the  command. 
To  relieve  his  nephew,  and  to  save  a  city  which  barred  the  road  to 
Paris,  Montmorency  collected  what  troops  he  could,  and  hurried 
northward.  These  troops  consisted  mainly  of  the  reserves  of  the 
country,  nobles  and  their  feudal  followers.     The  French   „  ^ ,    ^ 

•' '  m       •  Battle  of 

suffered  a  disastrous  defeat.  Their  loss  was  4000  killed ;  st.  Qnentin. 
and  the  Constable,  Montmorency  himself,  and  many  other  ^^^'  ^°'  ^^°'' 
of  the  chief  nobles  of  France  were  among  the  prisoners.  The  Eng- 
lish were  not  present,  though  arriving  on  the  ground  soon  enough  to 
have  a  share  in  the  ruthless  pillage  of  the  town.  The  Duke  of  Guise, 
irritated  at  his  want  of  success  in  Italy,  thought  to  gratify  the  French 
people  and  establish  his  popularity  by  winning  back  Calais,  the 
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defences  of  which  had  been  much  neglected,  and  which  the  French 
nation  ardently  deaired  to  possess.  The  last  reign  had  been  one  of 
great  extravagance  and  waste,  and  Northumberland  and  his  Council, 
in  the  midst  of  the  financial  pressure  which  was  always 
weighing  upon  them  in  England,  had  neglected  the  sup- 
plies and  the  fortifications  of  Calais.  Mary's  reign  had  been  less 
wasteful,  but,  as  has  been  seen,  she  had  felt  it  her  duty  to  divest  the 
Crown  of  a  large  portion  of  its  revenue  and  to  restore  it  to  the 
Church.  She  too  had  therefore  been  obliged  to  be  penurious.  The 
Calais  Pale  comprised  three  forts — Calais  itself,  and  the  two  out- 
lying forts,  Guisnes  and  Hammes.  Of  these,  Guisnes  was  about  three 
miles  from  Calais,  connected  by  a  line  of  fortresses ;  Hammes  lay 
between  the  two.  In  these  three  places  there  were  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen  hundred  men.  Grey  had  a  thousand  of  these  at  Guisnes, 
while  Wentworth  garrisoned  Calais  with  some  five  hundred,  not  nearly 
enough  to  man  the  works  thoroughly.  The  commanders  knew  well 
that  an  attack  was  intended.  They  wrote  urgent  letters  to  England 
for  assistance,  and  it  was  resolved  that  they  were  too  weak  to  move 
out  of  their  strongholds  till  reinforced.  Troops  were  hurriedly  col- 
lected, and  upon  some  rumour  of  the  falseness  of  the  previous  report, 
as  rapidly  disbanded.  Meanwhile  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men 
was  encamped  at  Boulogne,  and  thirty  or  forty  vessels,  with  aU  the 
apparatus  for  a  siege,  were  collected  at  Ambleteuse.  On  the  Ist  of 
January  1558,  Calais,  on  the  land  side,  was  invested.  The  sea  was 
etUl  open,  and  the  entrance  to  Calais  harbour  was  covered  by  a 
castle  on  the  Rysbank,  the  end  of  a  Hne  of  sand  mounds  which 
fronted  the  sea.  The  other  approaches  to  the  sandhills  were  covered 
by  a  bulwark  called  the  Sandgate  and  a  fort  called  Newnham  bridge. 
On  the  2nd  of  January  an  attack  on  Newnham  bridge  was  repulsed, 
but  the  Sandgate  was  captured.  The  country  should  have  been  put 
under  water,  but  the  sluices  were  out  of  order,  and  would  have  let 
the  salt  into  the  wells.  So  Wentworth  wrote  in  haste  for  more  assist- 
ance, but  before  he  had  well  finished  his  letter  the  Rysbank  was 
attacked  from  the  sea  and  captured,  and  the  defence  of  Calais  waa 
virtually  over.  GuLsnes  might  perhaps  have  been  saved,  but  extra- 
ordinary mismanagement  prevented  the  reinforcements  from  being 
embarked.  The  Queen's  ships  were  unseaworthy,  and  when  a  trans- 
port fleet  was  collected  a  storm  scattered  it ;  and  when  Philip  of 
Spain  replaced  it  with  a  fleet  from  the  Low  Countries,  the  army  in 
despair  had  disbanded.  So  Guisnes  went  with  Calais,  and  the  Eng- 
lish hold  upon  France  was  destroyed.     The  loss  of  Calais  was  a  heavy 
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blow  to  England  and  to  Mary.  The  nation  was  for  the  moment 
roused ;  money  was  rapidly  \'oted  by  Parliament  or  borrowed  abroad ; 
but  the  persecution,  which  stili  continued,  had  shaken  the  loyalty  of 
England,  and  the  musters  which  were  collected  could  not  be  trusted 
One  brief  success  was  won  by  the  fleet,  with  which  Clinton  had  a 
share  in  securing  the  victory  for  Count  Egmont  at  the  battle  of 
Gravelines.  But  the  feeling  was  growing  both  in  France  and  Spain 
that  it  was  time,  if  the  march  of  Protestantism  was  to  be  checked,  to 
put  an  end  to  their  internecine  struggle  and  to  join  in  the  suppression 
of  heresy.  The  death  of  Charles  V.,  the  old  enemy  of  France,  ren- 
dered this  the  more  easy.  To  the  French  indeed,  if  they  could  but 
retain  Calais,  a  peace  brought  nothing  but  advantage,  Negotiations  for 
and  they  ofl'ered  Philip  peace  almost  on  his  own  terms   *  European 

•'  .  .  .  peace. 

if  he  would  throw  over  his  allies.     As  he  still  had  hopes   sept.  1558. 
of  drawing  England  to  his  side  by  means  of  the  friendship  of  Eliza- 
beth, even  if  he  could  not  join  it  to  his  kingdom  by  a  marriage  with 
that  Princess,  he  refused  to  desert  his  allies,  and  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
negotiations  the  death  which  had  been  long  threaten- 
ing Mary  came.     She  died  on  the  14th  of  November.       *    °     ary. 
Three  days  afterwards  she  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  Pole,  who 
by  an  almost  grotesque  turn  of  fate,  had  been  removed  from   his 
position  as  Legate  a  latere  by  the  present  Pope  upon  a  charge  ot  un- 
soundness of  doctrine.     Both  he  and  Mary  proved  their  orthodoxy  to 
the  end  by  vigorous  persecution. 
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IN  order  rightly  to  appreciate  Henry  VIII.'s  character,  and  to  un- 
derstand the  position  which  he  occupies  in  history,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  also  the  character  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  His 
greatness  consisted  in  the  manner  in  which  he  guided  England  through 
a  period  of  revolution,  and  is  enhanced  when  we  contrast  his  reign 

with  those  of  his  immediate  successors,  nor  is  it  till 
character  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  completed  his  work  by  following 
the  period.  ^  j^^^  footsteps  that  we  again  see  order  re-established 

in  the  distracted  kingdom.  The  period  was  one  of  revolution.  It 
was  revolutionary  in  aU  directions — in  the  constitution  of  the  nation, 
in  the  social  life  of  the  nation,  in  the  religion  of  the  nation. 

Throughout  Europe  the  idea  of  the  royal  power  had  changed. 
The  feudal  notion  of  the  king  being  a  suzerain  among  peers  had 
given  place  to  a  more  modem  conception  of  royalty,  which  regarded 
him  as  the  arbitrary  master — in  some  degree  the  proprietor — of  the 

nation  which  he  ruled.  In  England  this  idea  found  its 
character  Complete  expression  first  in  Henry  VII.,  whose  notions 

of  royalty.  ^£  ^^^  royal  prerogative  were  so  high  that  the  quaint  tale 

is  told  of  him,  that  he  had  his  mastiffs  killed  for  venturing  to  bait 
their  royal  master  the  Hon  : — "the  like  he  did  with  an  excellent 
falcon  because  he  feared  not  hand  and  hand  to  match  with  an  eagle, 
saying  it  was  not  meet  for  any  subject  to  offer  such  wrong  to  his  lord 
and  superior."  Personal  government  thus  became  the  hereditary 
view  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns.  Its  establishment  implied  the  destruc- 
tion of  feudalism,  and  of  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  old  feudal 
nobility.  This  change  was  much  accelerated  by  the  bloodshed  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  heaviest  part  of  the  destruction  wrought 
by  them  had  fallen  on  the  nobility.     It  ia  plain  that,  though  they  had 
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assisted  in  checking  the  population,  they  had  in  so  doing  so  increased 
the  relation  of  the  national  resources  to  the  numher  of  its  inhabitants, 
that  the  comfort  and  wellbeing  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  was  rather 
increased  by  them  than  injured,  and,  as  far  as  the  commonalty  was 
concerned,  England  soon  recovered  itself.  It  was  not  so  with  the 
great  houses.  The  diminution  which  they  had  undergone  is  made 
sufficiently  obvious  by  the  list  of  temporal  Peers  summoned  to  Henry 
VII.'s  first  Parliament,  who  were  but  twenty-seven  in  number.^ 
They  were  further  weakened  by  Henry's  constant  policy,  which  was 
directed  to  destroy  the  influence  they  gained  from  their  numerous 
retainers.  More  than  one  statute  in  the  reign  was  directed  against 
the  practice  of  keeping  such  followers,  and  Lord  Bacon's  story  of  the 
heavy  fine  inflicted  upon  the  Earl  of  Oxford  for  his  too  great  magnifi- 
cence and  too  numerous  household  when  he  received  the  King  is  well 
known. 

The  growth  and  importance  of  wealth  also  tended  to  the  decay  of 
the  old  principle  that  gentry  depended  upon  lineage. 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  says 


1  Jasper  Tudor,  Duke  of  Bedford,  King's 
uncle  ;  title  extinct  1497. 

William  Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel;  title 
passed  to  Duke  of  Norfolk  by  marriage 
1579. 

John  de  Vera,  Earl  of  Oxford;  title  ex- 
tinct 1702. 

Edmund  Grey,  Earl  of  Kent ;  title  ex- 
tinct 1740. 

■William  Berkeley,  Earl  of  Nottingham  ; 
title  extinct  1492. 

Edward  Stafford,  Earl  of  Wiltshire ;  title 
extinct  in  1499. 

Richard  Woodville,  Earl  Rivers  ;  title 
extinct  in  1492. 

Thomas  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby. 

William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon ; 
extinct  14S6. 

Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon. 

Ralph  Graystock,  Knight;  the  Barony 
of  Graystock  passed  to  Lord  Dacre  of 
Gilsland,  and  thence  to  the  Howards 
of  Carlisle. 

Richard  de  Beauchamp,  Knight ;  ex- 
tinct 150S. 

George  Neville  de  Bergavenny. 

Reginald  Gray,  Knight ;  forfeited  1C04. 


Richard  de  la  Warre,  Knight;  ancestor  of 
the  present  Earl  Delawarr. 

Thomas  Lomley  de  Lomley;  ancestor  oi 
the  present  Earl  of  Scarborough. 

John  Broke  de  Cobham,  Knight ;  title  ex- 
tinct 1619. 

John  Blount  de  Mountjoy,  Knight ;  title 
extinct  1681. 

John  Stourton  de  Stourton,  Knight ;  an- 
cestor of  the  present  Earl  Stourton. 

John  Sutton  de  Dudley,  Knight;  title  in 
abeyance. 

John  Denham  of  Caredenham,  Knight ; 
title  extinct  1502. 

John  Arundel  de  Maltravers,  Knight,  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Arundel ;  title  went  to 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Edward  Grey,  Viscount  Lisle ;  title  ex- 
tinct in  1504. 

John  Grey  de  Powys,  Knight ;  extinct  in 
1552. 

Henry  Clifford  de  Clifford,  Knight;  ances- 
tor of  the  present  house  of  de  Clifforrl. 

John  Ratcliffe  de  Fitzwater ;  title  extinct 
1641. 

William  Beaumont,  Viscount  Beaumont ; 
title  extinct  1507. 


This  list  does  not  represent  the  whole  peerage  of  England.  For  political  reasons 
some  names  are  absent.  For  instance,  Howard,  Lord  Surrey,  was  under  attainder,  and 
the  Earls  of  Northumberland  are  not  mentioned.— Dugdale's  Summons  to  Parliament. 
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that  "  none  was  created  a  baron  who  could  not  dispend  a  thousand 
pound  per  annum,  or  at  least  a  thousand  marks."  George  Neville, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  was  degraded  by  Paxliament  in  1477  because  he 
was  poor.  The  performance  also  of  certain  ofl&ces  was  held  to  make 
a  man  a  gentleman.  In  the  place  therefore  of  the  old  nobility  and 
gentry  of  race  there  arose  a  nobility  dependent  on  wealth  and  on  the 
favour  of  the  Court,  who  became  naturally  pliant  instruments  in  the 
hand  of  the  King,  to  whom  they  owed  their  elevation.^  On  read- 
ing the  list  of  the  executors  of  King  Henry  VIIT  's  will,  it  is  at  once 
obvious  that  not  one  of  them  is  other  than  a  ne>»'  jaade  man. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  change  in  the  b^^iance  of  the  consti- 
tation  was  complete.  Unchecked  by  its  natural  counterpoise,  the 
nobility,  the  Crown  was  in  effect  absolute,  for  the  Commons,  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  step  into  the  place  which  the  nobles  had 
vacated,  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and, 
deprived  of  their  natural  leaders,  had  not  yet  found  sufficient  strength 
among  themselves  to  make  good  their  position  against  it.  The  King 
indeed  thought  fit,  when  a  dangerous  or  difficult  step  had  to  be 
taken,  to  support  his  authority  by  application  to  the  Commons,  and 
would  graciously  accept  their  advice  when  it  chimed  in  with  his  own 
wish  or  was  instigated  by  his  own  agents  ;  but  how  completely  they 
accepted  their  position  of  inferiority  is  shown  by  the  statutes  declar- 
ing the  royal  proclamations  to  have  the  power  of  laws,*  and  giving 
the  King  the  right  of  nominating  his  successor  by  will.^ 

This  change  in  the  character  of  the  nobility  necessitated  a  change 
The  character  ^  *^®  character  of  the  army.  It  was  no  longer  the 
of  the  axmy.  connection  between  tenant  and  feudal  chief  which  com- 
pelled men  to  take  the  field.  For  defensive  ptirposes  the  whole 
nation  was  regarded  as  one  great  army.  To  each  class  and  rank  was 
appointed  its  proper  equipment,  which  every  individual  had  to  keep 
up  at  his  own  expense  ;  and  this  militia  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  most  prominent  noble  or  nobles  in  the  county,  who,  as 
lord-lieutenants,  were  the  representatives  of  the  royal  power  there, 
and  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  and  organize  the  armed  men  of  their 

1  "  And  if  any  knight  should  have  acquired  sufficient  number  of  these  fees  to  be  able 
to  keep  up  a  great  establishment,  he  may  get  himself  created  an  earl  by  the  King. 
BEowbeit  the  present  King  Henry  makes  but  te\f.''--[talia7i  Relation,  p.  38. 

2  Thomas,  Lord  Wriothesley;  William,  Lord  St.  John;  John  Bussell,  Lord  Russell; 
Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford  ;  John  Dudley,  Viscount  Lisle ;  Cuthbert  Tunstall, 
Bishop  of  Durham ;  William  Paget,  Anthony  Browne,  Edward  North,  Edward  Mon- 
tague, Anthony  Denny  and  William  Herbert. 

«  31  Hai.  VIIL  *  a5  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1. 
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district.  For  foreign  war  the  troops  were  raised  by  voluntary 
enlistment,  receiving  regular  pay  and  rations  during  their  service.* 
These  enlistments  were  generally  made  through  the  medium  of  some 
nobleman  or  gentleman,  with  whom  the  King  entered  into  a  contract. 
Thus,  in  1492,  Henry  VII.  contracted  with  George,  Earl  of  Kent,  to 
provide  "  vj.  men  of  arms,  his  owne  person  comprised  in  the  same, 
every  one  of  them  having  with  him  his  custreU  and  his  page  ;  -with 
xvj.  demi-launces,  xvj.  archers  on  horsbak,  and  Ix.  archers  on  fote, 
of  good  and  hable  persons  for  the  warrej  horsed,  armed,  garnished 
and  arrayed  sufficiently  in  all  peces  and  in  every  thing  as  after  the 
custume  of  warre  ought  to  appertayne."  *  It  was  ia  accordance  with 
this  view  of  England  as  an  armed  nation  that  laws  were  made 
regulating  the  price  of  bows,  encouraging  the  importation  of  bow 
staves,  and  insisting  upon  the  substitution  of  archery  for  other  less 
useful  sports.  The  distance  even  at  which  the  butts  should  be 
placed  was  a  matter  for  legislation.  Two  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  was  the  minimum  allowed  for  public  practice.  In  spite  of 
such  enactments,  however,  archery  gradually  declined,  as  Latimer  tells 
us  : — "Men  of  England  in  times  past,  when  they  would  exercise  them- 
selves, for  we  must  needs  have  some  recreation,  our  bodies  cannot 
endure  without  some  exercise — they  were  wont  to  go  abroad  in  the 
fields  a  shooting,  but  now  it  is  turned  to  glossing  and  gulling  within 
the  house.  .  .  .  Charge  them  upon  their  allegiance  that  this  singular 
benefit  of  God  may  be  practised,  and  that  it  be  not  turned  to  glos- 
sing and  bowling  within  the  towns,  for  ihey  be  negligent  in  executing 
these  laws  of  shooting."  *  In  the  plact  of  archery  arose  the  use  of 
firearms.  This  seems  to  have  necessitated  the  creation  of  something 
like  a  standing  army.  There  were  mercenaries  constantly  kept  at  Calais, 
and  the  Protector  Somerset  employed  a  body  of  musketeers.*  At 
the  time  of  the  insurrection  in  Norfolk  and  Devonshire,  when  the 
state  of  afi"airs  was  critical, and  the  Goverimient  were  in  need  of  every 
man  they  could  get,  these  troops  were  brought  over  and  employed 
against  the  rebels  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  Paget.*  The  feeling 
against  the  use  of  mercenaries  in  civil  contests  was  very  strong,  and 
those  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  met  with  no  quarter  : 
— "  abhorred  of  our  party,"  says  Hooker,  who  was  present,  "  they 
were  nothing  favoured  of  the  other." 

1  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  2  See  also  7  Hen.  VII.  c.  1. 

3  Sixih  Sermon  be/ore  Edward  VI. 

*  "  They  were  assaulted  with  good  courage,  on  the  one  side  by  our  footmen,  on  the 
other  by  the  Italian  harquebutters.  "—Despatch  of  Russell,  quoted  by  Fronde. 

*  "  Send  for  your  Allemayn  horsemen. "    Paget  to  Protector,  Strype's  Mem.  vol.  iy 
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Such  a  change  in  the  principle  which  linked  the  various  parta  of 
Pursuit  of  society  together  as  that  which  is  implied  in  a  change 

wealth.  from  feudalism  to  personal  government,  could  not  take 

place  without  affecting  materially  the  social  Ufe  of  the  nation.  It 
has  been  said  that  it  was  no  longer  race,  but  wealth,  which  made  the 
gentleman.  The  pursuit  of  wealth  therefore  became  a  much 
greater  object  than  it  had  hitherto  been,  and  the  enjoyment  and 
exhibition  of  wealth  were  carried  much  farther.  The  Court  set  the 
example  of  this  display.  Giustiniani,  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  describes  in  glowing  terms  the 
splendour  of  the  young  King.  He  speaks  of  him  as  revelling  in  his 
conscious  strength  and  beauty  and  wealth. 

But  the  greater  nobility  by  no  means  fell  behind  their  master. 
The  magnificence  of  their  dress  was  an  object  of  wonder  to  foreigners. 
Indeed  constant  sumptuary  laws  were  made  to  restrain  the  love  of 
dress  which  was  at  that  time  rife  in  England.  Shakspere  tells  us  of 
the  vast  expenditure  in  dress  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  wore  at  the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur, 
in  1501,  a  gown  "wrought  of  needlework  and  set  upon  cloth  of 
tissue  furred  with  sables,  the  which  gown  was  valued  at  .£1500  " — at 
least  .£15,000,  of  our  money.  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux  wore  "  a  gown  of 
purple  velvet,  pight  with  pieces  of  gold  so  thick  and  massy  that  it 
<vas  valued  in  gold  beside  the  sUk  and  fur  at  .£1000;  and  a  collar 
of  Esses,  which  weighed,  as  the  goldsmiths  reported,  800  lbs.  worth 
of  nobles."  ^  Their  wealth,  and  indeed  that  of  the  whole  richer 
Ostentation  of  P^^t  of  the  nation,  is  shown  in  the  vast  profusion 
the  Engiisii.  ^f  their  households.  The  necessity  for  an  immense 
quantity  of  food  was  indeed  characteristic  of  the  whole  people. 
"I  have  it  on  the  best  information,"  says  the  author  of  the 
"Italian  Relation,"  "  that  when  the  war  is  raging  most  furiously 
they  will  seek  for  good  eating  and  their  other  comforts,  without 
thinking  what  harm  may  befall  them."  An  idea  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  a  great  establishment  may  be  gained  from  the  entry  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  1508,  in  the  household  book  of  Stafford, 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  On  that  day  there  were  fed  at  dinner 
and  supper  together  459  persons,  and  the  provision  woiJd  seem  to 
have  consisted  of  678  loaves,  66  quarts  of  wine,  259  flagons  of  ale 
(each  flagon  containing  four  quarts),  36  rounds  of  beef,  12  carcases  of 
mutton,  2  calves,  4  pigs,  5  salt  fishes  and  a  salt  sturgeon,  3  swans, 

1  Stowe's  A-WMiU, 
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6  geese,  10  capons,  1  lamb,  2  peacocks,  2  herons,  22  rabbits,  18 
chickens,  16  woodcocks,  9  mallards,  23  widgeons,  18  teals,  20  snipes, 
9  dozen  of  great  birds,  6  dozen  of  little  birds,  3  dozen  larks,  9  quails — 
in  all  343  birds.  At  such  feasts  there  was  an  astonishing  display  of 
plate,  which  was  indeed  very  characteiistic  of  the  English  at  that 
time.  "  There  is  no  small  innkeeper,  however  poor  and  humble  he 
may  be,  who  does  not  serve  his  table  with  silver  dishes  and  drinking- 
cups  ;  and  no  one  who  has  not  in  his  house  silver  plate  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  100  pounds  sterling  is  considered  by  the  English 
to  be  a  person  of  any  consequence."  ^  When  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in 
1528,  entertained  the  French  Ambassadors  at  Hampton  Court,  "  there 
were  two  banqueting-rooms,  in  each  of  which  a  cupboard  extended 
the  whole  length  of  the  apartment,  filled  to  the  top  with  plate.  And 
every  guest-chamber  had  a  basin  and  ewer  of  silver,  and  a  great 
livery  pot  of  silver,  and  some  gilt ;  yea,  and  some  chambers  had  two 
livery  pots,  with  wine  and  beer,  a  silver  candlestick,  having  in  it  two 
sizes :  yet  the  cupboards  in  the  banqueting-room  were  never  once 
touched.""  The  richer  English  were  also  profuse  in  many  other 
articles  of  luxury  ;  carpets,  tapestries,  and  silks,  they  were  very  fond 
of ;'  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  inventory  of  Wolse/s  goods, 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  large  quantities,  which  they 
kept  in  store.  This  profusion  of  plate  and  of  articles  of  luxury, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  existing  poverty,  of  which  more 
will  be  said  hereafter,  was  caused  principally  by  wealth  havijg 
increased  beyond  the  means  of  its  employment,  and  by  the  natural 
channels  for  its  employment  being  closed  by  mistaken  legislative 
enactments.  Trade  had  not  yet  been  much  developed,  and  all  export 
of  the  precious  metals  was  strictly  forbidden,  under  that  mistaken 
view,  which  lasted  some  centuries  longer,  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation 
consisted  in  the  amount  of  bullion  existing  in  it,  and  that  it  could  be 
secured  only  by  the  exports  being  larger  than  the  imports.  Thus,  while 
trade  at  home  was  limited,  there  was  no  means  of  employing  super- 
fluous money  in  foreign  countries.  A  still  further  check  was  given  to 
the  employment  of  wealth  by  the  laws  which  forbade  usury,*  and  by 
the  view  that  the  taking  of  interest  was  a  sort  of  moral  crime.    There 

1  Italian  Relation  of  England,  p.  29.  *  Stowe's  Annals. 

8  Perlin,  Description  d'Angleterre  (1552),  p.  11 :  "  Lea  Anglois  se  servet  fort  des  tapis- 
series,  des  toiUes  pinctes,  qai  sont  bien  faistes,  auxquellea  y  a  force  et  magnifiquefi 
roses,  couron6e8  ou  il  y  a  fleurs  de  Liz  et  Lions,  car  en  pen  de  maisons  vous  pouves 
entrer  que  vous  ne  trouviea  cest  tapisseriea." 

*  11  Hen.  VII.  c.  8. 
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was  no  alternative  therefore  but  to  hoard  wealth,  and  this  explains 
the  lavish  expenditure  which  so  astonished  the  foreign  visitor. 

Nor  was  wealth  confined  to  the  upper  classes.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  time  of  the  Tudors  there  must  have  been  great  comfort  of  a 
somewhat  rough  sort  amongst  all  classes.  Pricus  were  very  low. 
Even  80  late  as  1508,  hall-a-crowTi  appears  to  have  been  the  price  of  a 
calf,  little  more  than  a  shilling  purchased  a  carcase  of  mutton,  and 
a  round  of  beef  could  be  bought  for  ninepence.^  The  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  house-book  gives  the  price  of  sheep  at  twenty- 
pence  apiece,  lean  beeves  eight  shillings  apiece  ;  and  twopence  was 
the  allowed  price  for  a  lean  capon,  threepence  or  fourpence  for  a  pig. 
All  sorts  of  food  were  cheap  in  proportion.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  this  cheapness  was  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  lowness  of 
wages.  In  a  Statute  of  the  year  1494,*  to  settle  the  amount  of 
labourers'  work  and  wages,  with  the  object  no  doubt  of  keeping  wages 
down — for  this  was  the  tendency  of  all  legislation  at  that  time — the 
skilled  artificer  is  allowed  fivepence-farthing  a  day,  and  the  unskilled 
labourer  from  threepence  to  threepence-halfpenny.  Two  years  after- 
wards this  Act  was  repealed,  and  wages  probably  rose  a  little  ;  six- 
pence being  the  regular  soldier's  pay,  which  maybe  supposed  to  be  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  artificer.  The  purchasing  power  of  money  was 
about  twelve  times  what  it  is  now,  which  would  make  the  ordinary 
wages  thirty-six  shillings  a  week.  Such  was  the  comfortable  condi- 
tion of  the  English  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  occupied  by  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudors,  and  before  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the 
same  general  prosperity,  or  something  comparable  to  it,  appears  to 
have  again  existed.  The  intervening  time  was  a  period  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  wretchedness.  The  old  state  of  society  was  breaking  up 
and  seeking  new  forms.  All  the  conditions  of  life  were  undergoing 
a  change,  which  might  almost  be  called  a  revolution  ;  and  as  always 
Accompanying  happens  Under  such  circumstances,  this  change  was 
poverty.  accompanied  with  great  suffering.    In  Henry  VII.'s  reign, 

and  throughout  those  of  his  two  successors,  the  crying  evil  of  English 
society  was  vagabondage  and  pauperism.  Repeated  statutes^  were 
made  to  restrain  this  evil,  each  one  more  severe  than  the  last,  till  the 

1  Duke  of  Buckingham's  household-book.  '11  Hen.  VII.  c.  22. 

*  22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12  :  "If  any  do  beg  without  license,  he  shall  be  whipped,  or  else 
set  in  the  stocks  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  with  bread  and  water  only."  ?7  Hen. 
VIII.  c  15:  "  Every  sturdy  vagabond  to  be  kept  in  continual  labour.  ...  A  valiant 
beggar  shall  at  the  first  time  be  whipped,  .  .  .  and  if  he  continue  his  roguish  life,  he 
shall  have  the  upper  part  of  the  gristle  of  his  right  ear  cut  off,  and  if  he  be  found 
after  that  wandering  in  idleness,  etc.,  be  shall  be  adjudged  and  executed  as  a  felon." 
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severity  culminated  in  Somerset's  Statute,^  reducing  able-bodied  vaga- 
bonds to  slavery.  Aa  a  natural  concomitant  of  vagabondage,  came  a 
great  amouut  of  crimes  of  violence  and  theft.  No  severity  was  sutK- 
cieut  to  check  them.  In  Henry  VII. '3  reign,  the  Venetian  narrator 
observes  that  it  is  very  easy  to  get  a  man  apprehended  comequent 
in  England  :  "Such  severe  measures  against  criminals  *''*™*- 
ought  to  keep  the  English  in  check,  but  for  all  this  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  there  are  so  many  thieves  and  robbers  in 
it  as  in  England  ; "  and  again,  "  People  are  taken  up  every  day  by 
dozens,  like  birds  in  a  covey,  and  especially  in  London  ;  yet  for  ali 
tlds  they  never  cease  to  rob  and  murder  in  the  streets  : "  while 
Perlin,  writing  of  the  beginning  of  Mary's  reign,  remarks  that  the 
justice  in  England  is  very  cruel,  that  a  man  who  would  in  France  be 
whipped  would  in  England  be  condemned  to  death  ;  "  in  truth,  there 
are  bat  two  sorts  of  punishments,  to  wit,  to  be  hanged  or  to  be  be- 
headed, and  thus  eAoldoers  gain  as  much  by  doing  little  evil  as 
great ; "  and  yet  he  speaks  of  them  as  a  most  turbulent  and  deceitful 
people. 

There  were  many  causes  at  work  which  tended  to  produce  this 
deplorable  state  of  things.     The  spirit  of  feudalism  had   ^^^^^ 
been  giving  place  to  the   mercantile  spirit  of  modern   poverty  and 
times.     Edward    IV.  had   himself  engaged   largely  in 
mercantile  speculations.     Henry  VII.  had  not  thought  it  undignified 
to  belong  to  the  corporation  of  Taylors,  henceforward  called  Mer- 
chant Taylors.     In  his  reign,  a  commercial  treaty,  called  the  Great 
Intercourse,  had  been  made  between  England  and  the  Low  Countries. 
The  discoveries  of  Columbus,  Vasco  di  Gama,  Sebastian  Cabot,  and 
others,  had  increased  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  opened  new  fields 
of  traffic,  although  they  were  as  yet  but  little  used.     The  spirit  of 
enterprise  had,  however,  taken  hold  of  the  traders  of   London,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  "  they  are  so  diligent  in  mercantile  pursuits  that 
they  do  not  fear  to    make  contracts  on    usury."*      They  had  thus 
accumulated  considerable  wealth,  and  wealth  was  now,  as  feudal  in- 
fluence gave  way  to  that  of  money,  the  road  to  gentUity  and  import- 
ance.     But  that  importance  was  not  yet  separable  from   Mercantua 
the  possession  of  land.     Men  of  wealth,  therefore,  tried   landowne™. 
to  acquire  land,  and   the   destruction   of  the   nobility   during   the 
Wars   of  the  Roses,  together   with  the   very   numerous   forfeitures 
which  attended  them,  had  thrown  the  land  of  England  largely  into 
aew  hands,  and  often  into  those  of  the  wealthy  middle  class.     The 

»  1  Ed.  VI.  c.  3.  2  It.  Sel.  p.  23. 
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tone  of  the  whole  age  was  likewise  very  mercenary  ; »  and  the  new 
possessors  of  land,  whether  mercantile  or  of  the  new  Court  nobility, 
no  longer  felt  the  same  interest  as  their  predecessors  in  the  ntmiber 
and  wellbt'ing  of  their  tenants.  A  numerous  following  of  feudal 
tenants  was  no  longer  an  object,  but  the  power  of  wealth  waa  every 
day  increasing.  In  the  eyes  of  the  new  holders  the  land  waa  to  be 
treated  like  any  other  investment,  so  as  to  produce  the  best  return. 
With  the  exception  perhaps  of  tin,  the  greatest  and 
Pasture  farm..  ^^^^  lucrative  trade  of  England  was  wool.  It  paid 
better  to  feed  sheep  than  to  plough  the  land.  It  was  no  doubt  better 
political  economy,  and  in  the  long  run  more  advantageous  to  England, 
thus  to  employ  the  land.  But  at  the  time  the  injury  inflicted  on  the 
poor  was  very  great.  Tenants  and  labourers  were  driven  from  their 
farms  and  cottages,  and  the  land  given  up  to  pasture,?  so  that  a  couple 
of  men  could  manage  a  whole  farm  which  had  once  supported  its  full 
supply  of  ploughmen,  labourers,  and  the  like.  "  For  whereas,"  says 
Latimer,  "  have  been  a  great  many  householders  and  inhabitants, 
there  is  now  but  a  shepherd  and  his  dog."  ^  This  change  affected 
two"  classes  of  men,  the  yeomen  farmers  and  the  labourers.  Proprie- 
tors found  no  difficulty  in  taking  pasture  farms  into  their  own  hands, 
and  added  farm  to  farm.  Statutes  were  made  to  restrain  this  prac- 
tice, but  were  constantly  broken,  and  the  quantity  of  sheep  held  in 
sincrle  men's  hands  became  so  enormous,  that  they  too  had  to  be 
restricted  by  statute.*  The  yeoman  farmer  thus  found  himself  ousted 
from  his  tenancy.  The  labourer  suflfered  still  more.  The  complete  sepa- 
ration from  the  land  which  was  and  still  is  the  marked 

Dimlnntion  of  /.it-ii-tii  iiii- 

agricTUturai         characteristic  of  the  English  labourer,  enabled  his  master 
'*^'"^'  to  turn  him  from  his  employment  without  difficulty.     As 

the  greed  for  pasture-land  increased,  his  case  became  still  worse.  Much 
of  his  subsistence  was  drawn  from  his  rights  over  common  land.    His 

1  "Having  no  hope  of  their  paternal  inieritance,  they  all  become  so  greedy  of  gain, 
that  they  feel  no  shame  in  asking,  almost  for  the  love  of  God,  the  smallest  sum  of  money, 
und  to  this  it  may  be  attributed  that  there  is  no  injury  that  can  be  committed  against 
the  lower  orders  which  may  not  be  atoned  for  by  money."— 7t.  iJeZ.  p.  26.  See  also  the 
description  of  the  mercenary  marriages  contracted  by  the  English. 

2  "  This  town  [Bittesby]  is  long  siuce  depopulated,  not  one  house  remaining,  and  con- 
verted into  sheep  pastures." 

"  Stormesworth  hath  been  an  ancient  town,  but  now  altogether  decayed  and  con- 
verted into  sheep  pastures."— Burton's  JLeicestershire. 

8  First  Serm.  before  Ed.  VI. 

*  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13:  "No  man  to  have  above  two  thousand  sheep. "  The  /toil** 
BeUUUm  mentions  as  many  as  twenty  thousand. 
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richer  neighboura  began  to  enclose  this  land,  and  throw  it  into  pasture.* 
His  means  of  subsistence  was  thus  cut  off  in  both  directions.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  employment,  and  he  lost  his  private  means  of 
Ufe.  It  was  this  enclosing  of  common  lands  which  was  the  great 
grievance  of  the  Eastern  rebels,  and  which  formed  the  topic  of  some  o.f 
Latimer's  most  vigorous  sermons  :  "  But  let  the  preacher  preach  till 
his  tongue  be  worn  to  the  stumps,  nothing  is  amended.  We  have 
good  statutes  made  for  the  Commonwealth,  as  touching  commoners 
and  encloses,  many  meetings  and  sessions,  but  in  the  end  of  the 
matter  there  cometh  nothing  forth  ; " "  and  Somerset's  sympathy 
with  the  complaints  of  those  who  had  lost  their  common  rights,  and 
the  commission  he  issued  to  inquire  into  enclosures,  have  been  already 
mentioned  as  the  causes  of  his  fall.  In  time  the  increasing  manu- 
factures and  other  forms  of  commerce  absorbed  these  hands,  and  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  restored  the  proper  balance  between  arable 
and  pasture.  But  while  the  process  was  going  on,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  economic  changes,  the  suffering  was  great.  To  these  causes  of 
pauperism  must  be  added  the  number  of  discharged  retainers  whom 
the  decrease  of  feudal  military  households  threw  upon  the  world,  and 
after  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries,  the  discharged  Decrease  of 
monks  and  munerous  agricultural  servants  of  the  abbeys.  <»ep«n<»ant«- 
The  stringent  laws  directed  against  vagabonds  were  useless.  There 
was  for  the  time  a  real  want  of  work.  Sir  Thomas  More  saw  this, 
and  writes,  "  They  be  cast  into  prison  as  vagabonds,  because  they  go 
about  and  work  not  whom  no  man  will  set  at  work,  though  they 
never  so  willingly  proffer  themselves  thereto."  ^  That  such  a  mass 
of  unemployed  workmen  should  take  to  crimes  and  violence  was  but 
natural,  more  especially  as  during  much  of  the  period  any  church 
afforded  sanctuary  for  the  evildoer  for  forty  days,  besides  the  great 
licensed  sanctuaries.* 

To  add  to  the  misery  of  the  people,  there  was  an  extremely  raj)id 
rise  in  prices.  The  chief  cause  of  this  was  perhaps  the  Depreciation  or 
natural  rise  in  the  value  of  commodities  in  comparison   *^®  coinage. 

•  "  This  lordship  hath  been  long  enclosed,  affording  large  sheep-walks." — Burton's 
Lticeitexshirt. 

2  First  Serm.  hefore  Ed.  VI.  »  Utopia. 

*  "  Loke  me  now,  how  few  sanctaarie  men  there  be,  whom  any  favourable  necessitie 
compelled  to  go  thither,  and  then  see  what  a  rabble  of  thieves,  murderers,  and  mali- 
cious haynous  traitors  there  be  commonly  therein."  — More's  Life  of  Edward  V. 

After  the  Reformation  sanctuaries  fell  into  diarepu  le.  but  coutinued  to  exist.  In  1 697,  an 
Act  was  passed  for  the  suppression  of  the  most  notorious,  and  they  were  finally  abolished 
in  the  reiem  of  George  I.,  when  thfl  Sanottmrv  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  was  pulled 
down.     This,  and  that  of  iit.  Martin  le  Gruua,  wejt:  i.Ue  two  principal  in  London. 
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■with  silver,  caused  by  the  introduction  ot  precious  metals  from 
America.  But  besides  that,  it  may  be  traced  to  the  depreciation  of 
the  coinage  which  was  going  on  during  the  latter  years  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  through  most  of  the  reign  of  Edward.  The  country  was 
flooded  with  testons  or  bad  shillings,  and  private  individuals  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Thus  Sharington,  Master  of  the  Mint 
at  Bristol,  coined  no  less  than  X12,000  of  false  money. 

Increasing  habits  of  luxury  among  the  wealthy,  and  that  covetousness 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  which  caused  a  universal  raising 
of  the  rents,  had  also  much  to  do  with  the  misery  of  the  people.  The 
Reformation  seems  to  have  produced  a  directly  injurious  effect  upon  the 
morality  of  the  time.  Freed  from  the  restraints  of  the  discipline  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  without  any  very  sure  belief  in  the  new  doctrines, 
which  indeed  had  been  thrust  somewhat  unceremoniously  on  the 
mass  of  the  nation,  rich  men  were  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
license  of  the  new  creeds  without  accepting  their  stricter  and  more 
'.  oiiitual  morality.  That  there  was  a  deterioration  is  plain : — "  In  times 
Laxmorautyof  P^'St  men  Were  full  of  pity  and  compassion,  but  now 
protestantigm.  there  is  uo  pity.  .  .  Now  charity  is  waxen  cold,  none 
heipeth  the  scholar  nor  yet  the  poor.  And  in  those  days  what  did 
they  when  they  helped  the  scholars  ?  marry,  they  maintained  and 
gave  them  livings  that  were  very  Papists  and  professed  the  Pope's 
doctrine  :  and  now  that  the  knowledge  of  God's  Word  is  brought  to 
li<^ht,  now  almost  no  man  heipeth  to  maintain  them."^     And  again  : 

"  I  full  certify  you  extortioners,  violent  oppressors,  engrossers  of 

tenements  and  lands,  through  whose  covetousness  villages  decay  and 
faU  down,  the  King's  liege  people  for  lack  of  sustenance  are  famished 
and  decayed — they  be  those  which  speak  against  the  honour  of  the 
King."  It  was  this  covetousness  and  oversseening  desire  for  and 
admiration  of  wealth  which  was  the  crying  ?-^^y  of  the  time.  The 
honesty  even  of  the  Bench  was  suUied  by  it  : — -'  The  saying  is  now, 
that  money  is  heard  everywhere  ;  if  he  be  rich  he  shall  soon  have 
an  end  of  his  matter." "  "  Now-a-days  the  judges  be  afraid  to  hear  a 
poor  man  against  the  rich  :  insomuch  they  will  either  pronounce 
against  him,  or  so  drive  off  the  poor  man's  suit,  that  he  shall  not  be 
able  to  go  through  with  it." '  Consequently  all  proprietors  sought 
to  get  as  much  as  possible  from  their  land,  and  the  tenant  farmers 
found  their  rents  enormously  enhanced.  Latimer  gives  the  story  of 
his  father's  farm,  which  well  shows  this  increase  :  "  My  father  was  a 

»  Latimer's  Sermxyn  of  the  Plough.  '  Latimer's  Second  Sermon  hefore  the  King. 

»  Third  Sermon  hefore  the  King. 
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yeoman  and  had  no  lands  of  hia  own,  only  he  had  a  farm  of  three  or 
four  pound  by  year  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much 
as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.  He  had  walk  for  a  hundred  aheep  ;  and 
my  mother  milked  thirty  kine.  He  was  able,  and  did  find  the  King 
a  haruesa,  with  himself  and  his  horse,  while  he  came  to  the  place  that 
he  should  receive  the  King's  wages.  I  can  remember  that  I  buckled 
his  harness  when  he  went  into  Blackheath  field.  He  kept  me  to 
school,  or  else  I  had  not  been  able  to  have  preached  before  the  Kin^^'a 
Majesty  now.  He  married  my  sisters  with  five  pound  or  twenty 
nobles  apiece.  .  .  .  He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor  neighbours,  and 
some  alma  he  gave  to  the  poor.  And  all  this  he  did  off  the  said  farm, 
where  he  that  now  hath  it  payeth  sixteen  pounds  by  year  or  more, 
and  is  not  able  to  do  anything  for  his  prince,  for  himself,  nor  for  Lis 
cliildren,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor."  Of  course,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  rose  so  that  "  poor 
men  which  live  of  their  labour  cannot  with  the  sweat  of  their  face 
have  a  living,  all  kind  of  victuals  is  so  dear ;  pigs,  geese,  chickejis, 
capons,  eggs,  etc.  These  things,  with  others,  are  so  unreasonalily 
enhanced  ;  and  I  think  verily  that  if  it  thus  continue  we  shall  at 
length  be  constrained  to  pay  for  a  pig  a  pound."  ' 

The  same  principles  which  were  producing  this  change  in  agri- 
cultural products  were  acting  on  other  branches  of  trade.  There  too 
the  wholesale  dealer  was  rising,  and  in  both  sermons  and  statutes  the 
evil  LB  pointed  out,  that  poor  men  should  be  unable  to  purchase  small 
quantities,  a  wholesale  seller  being  able  to  keep  his  stock  till  he  could 
sell  advantageously.  Efforts  were  even  made  to  settle  compulsory 
prices,  but  this  was  foioid  quite  impossible,  as  was  indeed  seen  by 
Mason,  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  time,  who  writes  in  1550  to 
Cecil : — "  Never  shall  you  drive  Nature  to  consent  that  a  pennyworth 
shall  be  sold  for  a  farthing." 

No  doubt  this  growing  tendency  to  wholesale  dealing  was  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  political  economy.  The  land  was 
more  profitably  farmed  as  pasture  than  as  ploughland.  The  wool 
which  was  thus  grown  gave  employment  sooner  or  later  to  the  manu- 
factures, which  would  absorb  the  surplus  agricultiiral  population,  and 
capital  which  was  before  hoarded  found  a  profitable  investment  in 
land.  So  too  the  wholesale  dealer  in  other  goods  was  enabled  to 
purchaae  in  cheap  markets,  and  to  keep  his  goods  till  he  could  sell 
them  well,  thus  increasing  the  national  wealth  and  equalizing  prices. 
But  the  commencement  of  the  system  which  is  now  accepted  uni- 

l  Latimer's  'Fvrst  Sermon  before  Edward  VI. 
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versally,  but  which  then  seemed  merely  the  triumph  of  selfifihiiesa, 
and  which  could  not  work  fully  because  attended  by  many  erroneous 
notions  which  laid  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  trade,  could  not  fail 
to  be  attended  with  much  misery. 

But  however  great  the  revolution  in  the  constitution  of  society  and 
Chan  e  In  the  ^^  ^^®  economical  condition  of  the  kingdom  may  have 
position  of  been,  the  Great  Eevolution,  which  indeed  gives  its  name 

to  the  period,  is  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  Church. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  a  foreigner  could  say,  and  probably  truly, 
"  the  clergy  are  they  who  have  the  supreme  sway  over  the  country, 
both  in  peace  and  war."  *  The  amount  of  their  property  was  enormous. 
The  same  author  states  that  of  96,230  knights'  fees,  28,015  belonged 
to  the  Church.  The  number  of  monasteries  was  very  great.  At  the 
time  of  the  dissolution  there  were  645,  and  the  revenues  which  are 

said  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown  are 

Its  greatnegi  ^ 

under  computed  at  £1,600,000.     In  addition  to  this  the  Church 

Henry  VD.  j^^^  ^^  advantage  of  being  almost  the  sole  repository  of 

learning.  It  is  true  there  were  some  few  exceptions.  But  so  com- 
pletely was  it  the  case  that  the  mere  power  of  reading  was  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  being  in  orders,  that  a  criminal,  charged  with  even  the 
gravest  offences,  might,  if  he  could  read,  claim  to  be  removed  for  trial 
to  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  This  privilege  they  had  enjoyed  since 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Edward  III.,  and  it  did  not  receive  any 
check  tin  the  year  1487,  when  it  was  enacted  that  no  layman  should 
be  allowed  benefit  of  clergy  more  than  once.  He  was  branded  for 
the  first  offence,  and  on  any  future  conviction  was  punished  as  a  lay- 
maiu  Their  superior  education  naturally  threw  the  chief  ofl&ces  in  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  Churchmen.  The 
most  trusted  ministers  of  Henry  VII.  were  Morton,  eventually  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Warham,  who 
succeeded  Morton,  was  Chancellor  of  England;  but  it  was  Wolsey,  a 
protdg^  of  Fox,  who  carried  the  power  of  the  Chxirch  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Under  him  it  rose  to  authority  and  splendour  scarcely  second 
to  that  of  the  King.  Nor  was  it  only  by  their  wealth  and  learning  that 
Churchmen  acquired  influence.  They  had  the  majority  of  seats  in  the 
Upper  House.  The  decayed  state  of  the  temporal  peerage  has  been 
mentioned.  The  only  class  which  had  not  suffered  in  the  civil  wars 
was  the  clergy.  The  full  number  of  Bishops  (nineteen,  and  two  Arch- 
bishops) of  course  still  remained,  but  besides  these,  mitred  Abbots,  to 

1  Italian  BeHation  of  England,  p.  34. 
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the  number  of  twenty-nine,  and  two  or  tliree  Priors,^  had  seats  In  the 
Upper  House.  The  number  of  spiritual  Lords  was  thus  nearly  double 
that  of  the  temporal.  In  addition  to  thia  the  Church  had  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  justice  of  the  country  in  its  hands.  It  could,  as  we 
have  seen,  draw  from  the  King's  courts  into  its  own  jurisdiction  all 
crinmials  who  could  read.  It  had,  moreover,  a  complete  arrangement 
of  courts  holding  jurisdiction  over  moral  offences,  and  all  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  exacting  dues  upon  many  of  the  common 
events  of  life,  such  as  the  making  and  execution  of  wills  and  the 
burial  of  the  dead. 

Nor  were  these  privileges  used  with  a  sparing  hand.  There  are 
several  statutes  limiting  the  right  of  clergy,  which  show  distinctly  that 
it  had  been  much  abused.  They  complain  that,  contrary  to  promise, . 
no  regular  agreement  had  been  entered  into  as  to  the  penalties  to  be 
inflicted  upon  criminals  thus  taken  from  the  King's  justice,  and 
assert  that  consequently  such  criminals  were  constantly  discharged 
by  the  ordinary,  after  merely  nominal  imprisonment,  on  the  payment 
of  bribes  ;  while  the  first  step  of  what  can  be  spoken  of  as  Keforma- 
tion  was  the  Act  limiting  exorbitant  fees  upon  -wills,  and  the  abuse 
of  mortuaries,  or  presents  for  the  dead.  It  is  in  fact  true  that  in  the 
domestic  government,  by  means  of  their  majority  in  the  House  ;  in 
foreign  affairs,  because  they  alone  were,  generally  speaking,  fitted  for 
diplomacy  ;  even  in  war,  because  of  their  ability  as  organizers  ;  in 
every  branch  of  social  life  by  their  wealth,  their  judicial  power,  their 
rights  with  regard  to  the  common  and  necessary  events  of  life,  and 
most  generally  by  their  claim  to  spiritual  dominion  by  the  confes- 
sional, penance  and  absolution,  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  Churchmen 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  by  far  the  most  influential 
class  in  the  kingdom. 

The  case  was  different  when,  on  the  passing  of  the  first  Act  of 
Uniformity  (1548),  not  only  had  the  management  of  contrast 
temporal  affairs  passed  from  their  hands,  but  points  of  ^  ^5*8- 
doctrine  and  religious  faith  were  discussed  in  Parliament  and  settled 
by  the  laity  of  England.  This  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
short  period  which  had  elapsed  since  the  fall  of  Wolsey.  He  had 
himself  been  somewhat  answerable  for  it.  He  was  too  great  and  far- 
seeing  a  man  to  admire  or  tolerate  great  abuses  or  great  ignorance, 
and,  stickler  though  he  was  for  the  authority  of  the  Church,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  form  plans  of  reformation  to  attempt  to  improve  the  general 

'  The  number  of  Abbots  and  Priors  somewhat  varied,  but  there  were  never  less  than 
twenty-live  Abbots  and  two  Priors. 
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erlucation  of  the  country,  or  to  employ  largely  able  lajinen  in  the 
service  of  the  State.  In  fact,  the  great  statesmen  who  managed  the 
affairs  of  England,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  till  the  close  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  may  be  said  to  have  sprimg  from  his  school. 

It  was  impossible  that  with  regard  to  learning,  at  all  events,  the 
steps  of  Chiirch  should  uphold  its  monopoly.     The  revival  of 

this  change.  literature  in  Europe  had  been  wholly  secular.  Greek 
poetry,  Greek  philosophy,  and  Greek  morality  had  been  regarded  as 
dangerous  by  the  Church,  and  although  there  were  some  eminent 
exceptions,  scholarship  had  passed  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  laity, 
and  the  Humanists,  as  they  were  called,  were  looked  at  but  coldly  by 
the  stricter  moralists  of  the  Church.  It  was  not  without  difficulty 
.that  the  study  of  Greek  had  been  admitted  at  the  English  Universities. 
Here  again  Wolsey  had  sided  with  the  Reformers.  His  apprecia- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  learning  was  great.  He  founded  a  school  at 
his  native  town,  Ipswich,  and  began  a  gigantic  proj  ect  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  great  College,  called  the  Cardinal's  College,  at  Oxford,  of 
wbich  Cbrist  Church  is  all  that  remains,  but  which  would,  if  it  had 
been  completed,  have  incorporated  several  other  colleges.  Upon  the 
suppression  of  monasteries  it  was  intended  that  much  of  their 
revenue  should  be  given  to  education  ;  and  though  Latimer  could 
stUl  complain  of  the  unfitness  of  the  nobility  for  the  duties  of  states- 
men, and  of  the  necessity  of  employing  Churchmen  for  the  purpose, 
the  very  fact  that  he  mentions  it  jiroves  that  a  change  had  taken 
place.  The  list  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1552  contains  but  two 
clerical  names,  and  the  well-known  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  such 
Popularization  as  P^get,  Mason,  Cheyne,  Sadler,  Cecil,  and  others,  were 
of  leanung.         a.11  of  them  lavmeu  of  the  middle  class.'    The  best-known 


1  List  of  the  IMvy 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Tlie  Bishop  of  Ely — Lord  Chancellor. 
Lord  Winchester — Lord  Treasurer. 
Hie     Duke    of     Northumberland — Lord 

Great  Master. 
Tlie  Lord  Kussell — Lord  Privy  SeaL 
Tlie  Duke  of  Suffolk. 
The    Jlarquess    of    Northampton — Lord 

Great  Cliam'oerlain. 
The  Earl  of  Slirewsbury. 
Tlie  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 
The  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
The  Viscount  Hereford. 
The  Lord  Clinton — Lord  Admiral. 
Tliomas  Lord  D'Arcy— I  oid  Chamberlain. 
The  Lord  Cobham. 


Council,  1551-2  :— 
The  Lord  Rich. 

Sir  ^Vnthony  Winkfleld,  K.G.— Mr.  Comp- 
troller. 
Sir  Thomas  Cheyne,  K.G.— Mr,  Treasurer. 
Jlr.  Secretary  Petre. 
Mr.  Secretary  CeciL 
Sir  Philip  Hobbey. 
Sir  Robert  Bowes. 
Sir  John  Gage. 
Sir  Jolm  Mason. 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler 
Sir  John  Baker. 
Judge  Bromley. 
Judge  Montague 
Mr.  Wotton. 
Mr.  North. 
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names,  however,  among  the  English  scholars,  are  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  Roger  Ascham.  The  first  of  these,  a  lawyer,  and  Chancellor  of 
England  after  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  was  a  man  whose  probity  and  high 
and  simple  character,  joined  with  his  learning,  gave  him  a  European 
reputation.  It  was  chiefly  to  visit  him  that  Erasmus,  the  great 
scholar  of  the  age,  came  to  England,  and  his  death,  under  the  ruthless 
sentence  of  Henry  VIII.,  caused  a  thrill  of  emotion  throughout  Europe. 
His  influence  upon  learning  was  however  chiefly  indirect.  The 
whole  man  is  so  interesting,  his  political  life  so  consistent,  his 
character,  though  instances  of  religious  persecution  can  be  brought 
against  him,  on  the  whole  so  liberal  and  generous,  the  description  of 
his  household  at  Chelsea  given  us  by  his  son-in-law  and  by  his  friend 
Erasmus  so  attractive,  and  his  death-scene  so  dignified  and  touching, 
that  it  is  probably  as  a  man  rather  than  as  a  scholar  that  he  plaj  s  so 
large  a  part  in  the  memories  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign.  Of  his  works 
some  historical  fragments,  and  his  "  Utopia,"  or  modem  republic,  are  the 
only  ones  much  esteemed  now.  Roger  Ascham  was  a  very  diS"erent 
man  ;  an  amiable  and  careless  scholar,  he  was  at  one  time  Professor 
of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  several  times  employed  as  secretary  to  foreign 
ambassadors,  but  is  better  known  as  the  tutor  and  Latin  Secretary 
to  both  the  Queens,  Mary  and  EKzabeth.  His  principal  works  are 
"  Toxophilus,"  an  essay  on  shooting,  expressly  intended  to  improve 
English  prose,  and  "  The  Schoolmaster  "  which  is  full  of  learning  and 
good  sense.  But  more  important  than  any  individual  scholars  to  prove 
the  diffusion  of  learning,  are  the  facts  which  are  known  about  the 
education  of  so  many  of  the  prominent  people  (especially  ladies)  of  that 
time.  The  instructions  of  Thomas  CromweU  to  the  tutor  of  his  son 
are  still  extant.  Theyarealmost  too  onerous.  The  boy  is  to  be  trained 
in  physical  exercises  as  well  as  intellectual,  but  when  occasion  occurs, 
the  two  are  to  be  combined,  and  the  conversation,  even  when  riding  to 
the  meet,  is  to  be  adroitly  led  to  classical  and  instructive  subjects. 
Such  over-zealous  care  did  not  produce  the  desired  eff'ect,  any  more 
than  the  similar  anxiety  of  Lord  Chesterfield  ;  but  the  fact  that  a 
shrewd  man  like  Cromwell  insisted  upon  such  a  training  for  his  son 
speaks  largely  for  the  general  feeling  on  the  subject.  The  precocious 
ability  of  Edward  VI.,  the  classical  and  other  varied  attainments  o* 
Lady  Jane  Grey  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  although  it  is  true  that 
these  instances  are  only  drawn  from  the  very  highest  rank,  point  to 
the  same  fact.  The  establishment  of  great  schools  bears  even  stroncei 
witness  in  the  same  direction.  By  a  strange  contradiction  of  circum- 
stances, while  the  support  of  learning  at  the  Universities  was  decreasing. 
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while  poor  scholars  were  unable  to  obtain  their  usual  assistance,  and 
the  number  of  the  students  was  therefore  rapidly  decreasing,  some 
few  individuala  bes[an  to  establish  foundation  schools.  Certain 
portions  of  the  monastic  revenues  were  devoted  to  the  same  purpose ; 
and  so  much  was  this  the  fashion,  tliat  the  name  of  Edward  VI.  is 
indissolubly  connected  with  our  Grammar  Schools,  though  more 
frequently  on  account  of  the  grants  being  completed  with  his  sanction 
than  on  account  of  liberality  of  his  own.  Dean  Colet's  School  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  Christ  Church  Hospital,  in  the  old  Monastery  of  Grey 
Friars,  are  the  best  known  of  such  establishments. 

Against  this  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  it  was  impossible  that 
_  .  the  Church  should  have  continued  long  the  hold  which 

Conseqnent  _  _  " 

fauure  of  superstition  gave   it   upon  the   multitude.      Erasmus 

"*      ^'  describes  in  his  Colloquies,  in  a  thoroughly  sceptical 

spirit,  the  relics  that  he  saw  at  Walsingham,  when  he  visited  it, 
accompanied  by  Aldrich,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  His 
disbelief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  relics  excited  the  fury  of  the 
official :  "  What  need  to  ask  such  questions,"  he  said,  "  when  you 
have  the  authenticated  inscription  % "  Erasmus  also  visited  Canter- 
bury, in  company  with  Colet — on  this  occasion  it  was  the  English- 
man who  was  the  most  sceptical.  A  dirty  rag,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  St.  Thomas,  was  offered  to  him  ;  he,  not  suflBciently  grateful,  drew 
it  together  with  his  fingers,  not  without  some  expression  of  disgust, 
and  disdainfully  replaced  it.  He  was  asked  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  kiss  a  piece  of  a  shoe  with  a  glass  jewel,  said  to  be  the  shoe  of  St. 
Thomas,  "  What,"  said  he,  "  do  these  brutes  imagine  we  must  kiss 
every  good  man's  shoe  \ "  The  amount  of  superstition  which  had 
to  be  overthro^vn,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very  great.  England  was 
full  of  places  of  pilgrimage,  where  wonder-working  relics  were  kept 
and  exhibited  in  the  interest  of  the  monks  who  possessed  them.^ 
Among  the  duties  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries,  a  very  important  one  was  the  examination  of  these 
relics.  For  instance,  we  hear  at  one  time  of  the  great  wooden 
Christ,  called  "  Dderfel-Gadern,"  which  was  brought  from  Wales, 
and  burnt  under  the  unfortunate  Friar  Forest,  who  was  hung  in 

I  As  a  single  instance,  Leyton  the  Commissioner  says  of  Maiden  Bradley :  "  By  thii 
bringar,  my  servant,  I  send  yowe  relyquis,  fjTSte,  two  flowres  wrappede  in  white  antt 
blake  sarcenet  that  one  Christynmas  evyn  will  spring  and  burgen  and  here  blossoms, 
quod  expertum  esse,  saith  the  prior  of  Slaidea  Bradley  ;  ye  shall  also  recevp  a  bage  of 
reliquis,  wherein  ye  shall  se  straingeis  thynges,  as  shall  appere  by  the  seiipture,  as, 
Codes  cote,  Onre  lades  smoke,  Parte  of  Codes  supper  in  cena  domini,"  etc. — Wright's 
Suppre$si4)n  of  Monasteries,  Camden  Society,  p.  58. 
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chains  above  it.  At  another  time,  it  is  a  phial  of  blood  in  the  village 
of  Hales  in  Worcestershire,  the  influence  of  which  even  Henry  VIII. 
was  not  able  to  withstand  ;  *  or  an  image  of  the  Virgin  in  a  priory  at 
Cardigan,  with  a  taper  which  did  not  waste  for  nine  years,  and  was 
then  extinguished  by  a  perjurer;^  or  the  Rood  at  Boxley,  which 
moved  its  eyes  and  head,  which  is  the  subject  of  investigation,  and  of 
which  the  imposture  is  disclosed. 

But  it  was  neither  in  its  political  nor  its  learned  pre-eminence, 
nor  indeed  in  the  superstitious  influence  which  it  ex-  Destruction  of 
ercised,  that  the  great  revolution  in  the  Church  took  tJie  monasterie*. 
place.      It   was   the   loss   of    its   wealth   and   social   pre-eminence, 
by  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries,  which  chiefly  changed  its 
position.      These  institutions   were   at  the  very   summit   of    their 
importance.     Their  splendour  rivalled,  nay  surpassed,  that  of  the 
greatest  nobles.     When  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  dined,  his  table 
was  raised  fifteen  steps  above  the  rest  of  the  hall,  and  the  monks 
who  waited  on  him  sung  a  hymn  at  every  fifth  step.     He  sat  alone 
in  the  middle  of  his  table,  and  guests  even  of  the  highest  rank 
were  only  allowed  to  sit  at  the  end.     Their  hospitality  was  vast 
also  ;  not  only  were  there  daily  distributions  of  fragments  to  the 
poor  about  the  gates,  but  travellers  and  pilgrims  were  sure  to  find  a 
welcome.     At  St.  Thomas's  of  Canterbury,  as  at  other  monasteries, 
chere  was  a  vast  hall  regularly  set  and  attended  every  day.     They  had 
no  difficulty  in  afl^ording  this,  for  their  wealth  was  enormous.     The 
revenue  of  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury  is  estimated  at  .£3500,  or  about 
£35,000  of  our  money.    And  this  was  not  quite  the  richest  among  them. 
It  18  not  probable  that  in  the  larger  abbeys  much  disorder  reigned 
beyond  what  is  inseparable  from  an  idle  community  with  considerable 
wealth  at  its  command  and  an  exemption  from  the  common  duties 
of  citizenship.     But  in  the  smaller  monasteries,  where  men  of  lower 
rank  and  education   constituted  the  body  of  monks,  and  towards 
which  the  eye  of  the  public  was  not  often  directed,  iniquities  of  the 
vilest  nature  were  rife.     The  proof  of  this  is  indisputable.     Crom- 
well, no  doubt,  employed  coarse  and  eager  instruments,  but  the 
stories  given   of    proved   immorality,   and   of    abbots  and    monks 
surprised  with  the  evidences  of  loose  life  about  them,  are  too  circum- 
stantial to  be  doubted.'     Not  only  did  profound  immorality,  but  also 

»  Stvtnik  Sertnon  be/ore  Edward  VI.  a  Suppression  of  Monasteries,  p.  188. 

»  This  is  amply  proved  by  the  letters  in  Wright's  Suppression  of  U^ynasteries.  In  the 
■ame  monastery  at  Maiden  Bradley,  for  instance,  Leyton  finds  "An  holy  father  prior, 
and  hath  but  vj .  children,  and  but  one  dowghter  mariede  yet,  of  the  goodes  of  the 
monasterie,  trystyng  shortly  to  mary  the  reste." 
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profound  ignorance  find  a  home  in  these  smaller  societies — ignorance 
and  iinmorality  too  which  would  not  be  corrected.  The  Abbot  of 
Warden,  in  Bedfordshire,  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
monastry  : — "  Item,  that  whereas  we  by  the  said  injunctions  be 
commanded  to  have  early  lecture  of  divinity,  we  have  none  ;  and 
when  it  is  read  few  or  none  of  the  monks  come  to  it.  Item,  I  did 
assign  Thomas  London  to  read  the  divinity  lecture,  and  he  undis- 
creetly  did  read  the  books  of  Eccius  OmeUes,  which  books  be  all 
carnal  and  of  a  brutal  understanding.  .  .  .  Item,  forasmuch  as  I  did 
perceive  ignorance  was  a  great  cause  why  these  my  brethren  were 
thus  far  out  of  good  order  and  in  continual  unquietness,  ...  I 
caused  books  of  grammar  to  be  bought  for  each  of  them,  and 
assigned  my  brother  to  instruct  them,  but  there  would  come  none  to 
him  but  one  Richard  Baldock  and  Thomas  Clement.  Item,  they  be 
iu  number  fifteen  brethren,  and  except  three  of  them,  none  under- 
stand nor  know  their  rule,  nor  the  statutes  of  their  religion."  The 
rest  of  the  letter  describes  a  threatened  assault  upon  himself  for  hia 
attempts  at  reform,  and  instances  of  the  grossest  immorality. 

The  condition  of  the  monasteries  had  been  known  for  years. 
Both  Warham  and  Wolsey  had  inquired  into  them,  and  intended  to 
reform  them.  It  may  have  been  his  knowledge  of  this  plan  of  his 
former  master's  which  suggested  to  Cromwell's  essentially  secular 
mind  the  idea  of  at  once  striking  a  blow  at  the  Church,  removing  a 
real  abuse,  and  replenishing  the  King's  exchequer.  It  is  certain 
that  the  idea  was  acted  upon  very  thoroughly. 

In  the  autumn  of  1536  a  general  visitation  of  monasteries  was 
ordered,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Of  this 
commission  the  most  vigorous  members  appear  to  have  been  Legh 
and  Leyton,  who  went  to  work  at  their  somewhat  disgusting  duties 
as  if  they  found  pleasure  in  them.  There  were  others  who  were 
almost  as  keen  in  the  work.  The  process  of  visitation  was  a  vigor- 
ous and  summary  one.  All  other  ecclesiastical  authority  over  the 
monasteries  were  removed,  and  the  visitors  were  practically  absolute. 
"  My  Lord  of  Lincoln  visited  here,"  says  Leyton,  "  and  through 
his  diocese  in  these  parts  only  to  prevent  the  King's  visitation  ...  to 
the  derogation  of  my  Lord  of  Canterbury's  power  and  prerogative 
metropolitan  given  him  by  the  King's  highness.  If  he  will  so  suffer 
his  power  to  be  contemned  it  is  pity  he  should  have  his  mitre." 
Armed  wdth  this  authority,  the  commissioners  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  monasteries,  called  the  monks  together,  and  in  many  instances  at 
all  events,  told  all  who  wished  it  they  were  free  to  go.     Such  as  left 
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the  monastery  were  supplied  with  priests'  dress,  if  they  were  mer,  or 
secular  dresses,  if  women.  There  seem  to  have  been  a  ccn.siderable 
number  who  availed  themselves  of  this  permission.  We  find  Legh 
wT'iting  to  ask  Cromwell : — "  Also  I  desire  you  to  send  me  word  what 
shall  be  done  with  these  religious  persons,  which,  kneeling  on  their 
knees,  holding  up  their  hands,  instantly  with  humble  petition  desire 
of  God,  the  King,  and  you,  to  be  dismissed  from  their  religion,  saying 
they  live  in  it  contrary  to  God's  law  and  their  conscience."'  Again, 
Margaret  Vernon,  an  abbess,  writes  to  ask  "  what  way  shall  be  best 
for  me  to  take,  seeing  there  shall  be  none  left  here  but  myself  and  this 
poor  maiden."  ^  When  the  monastery  was  thus  cleared  of  its  unwill- 
ing inhabitants,  all  the  rest  were  shut  up.  Such  were  the  injunctions 
given  ;  there  seems  to  have  been  some  little  difference  in  practice, 
for  we  tind,  among  others,  Legh  complaining  that  "  Mr.  Doctor  Leyton 
hath  not  done  the  same  in  places  where  he  hath  been,  but  licensed 
the  heads  and  masters  to  go  abroad,  which  I  suppose  maketh  the 
biethren  to  grudge  the  more."  This  restriction  was  no  doubt  very 
ii-ksome,  as  was  also  the  closing  up  of  all  private  entrances  to  the 
monasteries,  one  entrance  alone  being  allowed.  WTien  they  were 
thus  secured  in  their  houses,  evidence  was  taken  ol  all  sorts,  inven- 
tories of  their  property  made,  their  accounts  and  leases  carefully 
examined,  and  their  morality  sifted.  Evidence  of  a  very  poor  kind 
was  accepted,  and  informers  were  no  doubt  plentiful.  Nor  was  this 
all, — the  more  zealous  visitors  at  all  events  set  to  work  with  a  precon- 
ceived notion  of  the  guilt  of  the  monks,  and  as  experience  strengthened 
this  belief,  no  denial  would  avail.  At  the  CoUege  of  Newark,  in 
Leicester,  the  monks  would  not  confess — "  The  abbess  here  is  con- 
federate, we  suppose,  and  nothing  will  confess.  The  abbot  is  an 
honest  man  and  doth  very  well,  but  he  hath  here  the  most  obstinate 
and  factious  canons  that  ever  I  knew."  And  so  Dr.  Leyton  says  he 
will  bring  against  them  specific  charges,  which  he  confesses  he  had 
never  heard  brought  against  any  of  them,  but  confession  of  which  he 
hopes  to  wring  from  them.  If  after  such  examination  much  was  found 
amiss,  whether  gross  immorality  or  gross  mismanagement,  which  seems 
to  have  been  very  common,  the  visitors  had  power  to  compel  surrender 
at  once.*  The  mismanagement  is  curious,  the  living  being  often 
beyond  the  income  of  the  monastery,  and  the  lands  being  let  on 

1  Sitp.  Mon.  xxxvi.  *  Su-p.  Mon.,  Letter  xxii. 

*  Thus  in  Kent  the  Commissioneis  report,  "  We  have  been  at  the  monasteries  of  Lay- 
don,  Dover  and  Folkestone,  and  have  taken  a  clear  surrender  of  every  of  the  sam* 
monasteries." 
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ridiculous  leases.  In  the  Charterhouse,  for  instance,  the  yearly 
revenue  of  the  house  is  put  at  £642,  Os.  4d.,  and  the  provision  for 
living  as  amounting  to  £658,  7s.  4d.  "  I  learn  here,"  says  the 
visitor,  "  that  lieretofore,  when  aU  victual  was  at  a  convenient  price, 
and  also  when  they  were  fewer  per.-^ons  in  number  than  they  now  be, 
the  proctor  hath  accounted  for  a  thou.sand  pounds  a  year,  their  rental 
being  but  as  above,  which  costly  fare,  buildings  and  others,  were  then 
borne  by  the  benevolence  and  charity  of  the  city  of  London."  He 
also  complains  that "  to  the  cloistered  door  there  are  no  less  than  four- 
and-twenty  keys  in  four-and-twenty  persons'  hands ;  also  to  the  buttery 
door  there  be  twelve  sundry  keys  in  twelve  men's  hands,  wherein 
seemeth  to  be  small  husbandry."  The  causes  on  which  they  insisted 
on  surrenders  were  sometimes  trivial  enough.  There  is  an  excellent 
letter  from  the  Abbot  of  Faversham,  urging  that  his  age  was  no  valid 
reason  for  surrendering  his  monastery. 

By  February  1536  sufficient  evidence  was  collected,  and  many 
surrenders  and  dissolutions  already  effected.  Here  and  there 
abbeys  were  well  reported  of,  though  scarcely  any  by  either 
Legh  or  Leyton.  Thus  the  Abbot  and  convent  of  Ramsay  was 
praised.  George  Giffard  begs  that  Woolstrope  Abbey  may  be  un- 
suppressed.  The  nuns  of  Polesworth  are  declared  pure,  and 
Latimer  entreats  for  the  Priory  of  Great  Malvern.  Enough,  how- 
ever had  been  collected  to  show  that  there  was  reaUy  a  vast  amount 
of  wickedness  in  the  monasteries,  and  the  King  and  Parliament  being 
alike  interested  in  the  matter,  a  statute  was  passed  declaring  the 
dissolution  of  all  monasteries  under  two  hundred  a  year  rental, 
excepting  any  which  the  King  might  except ;  their  property,  saving 
the  vested  rights  of  leaseholders,  was  the  King's  absolutely.  The 
monks  who  still  wished  to  keep  their  orders  were  drafted  into  the 
larger  abbeys.  There  was  at  once  a  scramble  for  the  prey.  Abbots 
clamoured  to  be  placed  in  the  list  of  exceptions.  Founders,  or 
founders'  kin,  begged  for  their  foundations,  or  that  the  temporality 
should  be  returned  to  them,  or  that  at  least  they  should  have  the 
right  of  pre-emption.  Needy  courtiers  begged  for  grants  of  the  con- 
fiscated land-  Sir  Thomas  Elliot,  a  scholar  and  a  diplomatist,  begs 
Cromwell  in  cringing  terms  "  so  to  bring  me  into  the  King's  most 
noble  remembrance,  that  of  his  most  bounteous  liberality  it  may 
like  his  highness  to  reward  me  with  some  convenient  portion  of  the 
suppressed  lands."  Humphrey  Stafford  writes,  "And  if  it  would 
please  your  mastership  to  be  so  good  master  unto  me  as  to  help  me 
to  Warspryng  Priory,  I  were  and  will  be  whilst  I  live  your  bedeman." 
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But  Cromwell  saw  before  hiiu  a  still  larger  prey.  It  did  not  siiit 
him  to  proceed  so  arbitrarily  with  the  larger  foundations  as  he  had 
done  with  the  smaller  ones  ;  but  their  fate  was  sealed.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years  the  larger  number  of  them  were  frightened^  or 
cajoled  into  voluntary  surrender.  If  voluntary  surrender  seemed 
impossible,  there  was  nearly  always  some  cause  found  to  give  colour 
to  the  deposition  of  the  abbot,  and  his  place  was  occupied  by  some 
one  ready  to  please  the  King  by  immediate  surrender.  The  monks 
of  the  Charterhouse  had  been  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Crown. 
Thomas  Bedyll,  one  of  the  commissioners,  after  congratulating  Crom- 
well on  the  death  of  most  of  them,  begs  him  to  have  pity  on  the 
Lord  Prior  of  the  same, "  which  is  as  honest  a  man  as  ever  was  in  that 
habit  .  .  .  and  now  at  last,  at  mine  exhortation  and  instigation,  con- 
stantly moved  and  finally  persuaded  his  brethren  to  surrender  their 
house,  lands  and  goods  into  the  King's  hands,  and  to  trust  only  to 
his  mercy  and  grace.  I  beseech  you,  my  Lord,  that  the  said  Prior 
may  be  so  entreated  by  your  help  that  he  be  not  sorry  and  repent 
that  he  hath  feared  and  followed  your  sore  words  and  my  gentle  ex- 
hortation made  unto  bim  to  surrender  his  said  house."  The  Abbot 
of  St.  Alban's  was  a  most  obstinate  patient  :  "  In  all  communications 
and  motions  made  concerning  any  surrender,  he  showeth  himself  so 
stiff  that,  as  he  saith,  he  would  rather  choose  to  beg  his  bread  all  the 
days  of  his  life  than  consent  to  any  surrender."  Legh  and  Petre,  the 
conmiissioners,  ask,  therefore,  whether  they  shall  go  on  with  the  pro- 
cess of  deprivation,  "  for  manifest  dilapidation,  making  of  shifts,  etc., 
which  done,  the  house  will  be  in  such  debt,  that  we  think  no  man 
will  take  the  oflolce  of  abbot  here  upon  him,  except  any  do  it  only 
for  that  purpose  to  surrender  the  same  into  the  King's  hands." 
When  the  surrenders  were  made,  the  houses  were  treated  as  at  once 
belonging  entirely  to  the  Crown.  The  prior  and  the  monks  were 
pensioned,  but  the  pensions  were  very  small,  and  the  clear  profit  to 
the  Crown  great.  Thus  the  Abbey  of  St.  Andrew's,  Northampton, 
had  an  income  of  about  four  hundred  a  year ;  the  prior's  and  sub- 
prior's  pensions  were  left  "  till  the  Lord  Privy  Seal's  pleasure  was 
known  therein."  One  of  the  monks,  aged  thirty-six,  was  given  a 
small  vicarage  in  Northampton,  of  the  yearly  income  of  seven  pounds, 
which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  abbey,  and  happened  to  be  vacant.  Four 
above  the  age  of  forty  were  given  four  pounds  a  year  apiece : 
two  about  thirty,  sixty-six  shillings  and  eightpence  each ;  and 
three  younger  than  that,  fifty-three  and  fourpence.  Thirty-five 
pounds,  therefore,  oui  of  the  four  hundred  of  income,  covered  all  the 
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pensions  except  the  prior's  and  sub-prior's.  The  property  belonging 
to  the  abbeys  was  carefully  looked  into  and  made  to  produce  its 
proper  rent.  At  this  same  abbey  of  Northampton  there  was  an  in- 
stance of  the  absurd  way  in  which  it  had  been  before  managed. 
Their  income  had  shrunk  considerably,  but  not  in  this  prior's  time  : 
"  But  surely  his  predecessors  pleasured  much  in  odoriferous  savours 
as  it  should  seem  by  their  converting  the  rents  of  their  monastery, 
that  were  wont  to  be  paid  in  com  and  grain,  into  gilly-flowers  and 
roses."  All  the  wealth  of  the  property,  reHcs,  jewels,  etc.,  were  care- 
fully inventoried,  and  in  large  part  sold,  and  the  houses  themselves 
stripped  of  their  lead  and  bells  and  glass,  and  the  very  materials  sold 
to  the  neighbouring  gentry,  the  churches  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
being  spared.^  In  1539  an  Act  was  passed,  not  for  dissolving  monas- 
teries— that  had  been  done  already — but  for  vesting  their  property  in 
the  King.  The  work  was  then  virtually  finished,  and  the  Parliament, 
which  had  coimted  in  its  first  session,  beginning  in  April  1539, 
twenty  abbots  among  its  members,  began  its  second  session  in  April 
1540  with  none.  Two  or  three  abbots  who  remained  obstinate,  such 
as  Beche  of  St.  John's,  Colchester,  Coke  of  Reading,  and  Whiting  of 
Glastonbury,  were  entangled  in  charges  of  treason  and  beheaded. 
While  the  Revolution  was  thus  proceeding  in  all  directions,  and  in 
all  classes  of  society,  the  outward  appearance  of  England 
appearance  of  did  uot  change  much.  Visitors,  both  in  Henry  VII.'s 
reign  and  in  Elizabeth's,  mention  the  abundance  of 
pasturage,  the  comparative  paucity  of  agriculture,  and  the  great 
quantity  of  open  country  stocked  with  game.  "  Agriculture  is  not 
practised  in  this  island  beyond  what  is  required  for  the  consumption 
of  the  people.  .  .  .  This  negligence  is,  however,  atoned  for  by  an  im- 
mense profusion  of  every  comestible  animal,  such  as  stags,  goats,  fallow- 
deer,  hares,  rabbits,  pigs,  and  an  infinity  of  oxen,  which  have  much 
larger  horns  than  ours,  which  proves  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  as 
horns  cannot  bear  excessive  cold.  .  .  .  Common  fowls,  pea-fowls, 
partridges,  pheasants,  and  other  small  birds,  abound  here  above 
measure."*  The  roads  were  set  deep  between  hedges,  and  PerLLn 
tells  us  how  there  were  steps  up  from  the  deep  roads  to  the  fields 
above  through  the  hedges.  The  houses  of  the  common  people  were 
mostly  mud  hovels,  but  we  are  told  in  Elizabeth's  reign  the  people  in 
them  fared  like  kings.  The  thinness  of  the  population  was  remark- 
able.    The  wars  at  home  and  abroad  of  the  last  century  had  made 

^  tSee  Scudamore's  accounts  in  the  Sv/ppresswn  of  iionagterie*. 
'  Italian  Relation. 
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great  havoc  among  the  people  ;  disastrous  sweeping  diseases,  bred 
probably  in  part  by  uncleanness,  had  still  further  thinned  them. 
Such  as  there  were  dwelt  in  very  scattered  hamlets,  one  of  the 
changes  of  the  period  being  the  rise  of  large  villages  and  small  towns. 
The  decay  of  towns  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  met  with 
in  the  Statute-Book  ;  though  this  was  partly  caused,  perhaps,  by  the 
general  smallness  of  the  population,  and  by  unskilful  legislation  with 
regard  to  trade,  it  depended  more  upon  the  fact  that  the  mercantile 
proprietors  began  to  attract  labourers  ai'ound  their  own  dwellings. 
The  rules  of  the  guilds  and  corporations  were  very  oppressive,  and 
workmen  sought  refuge  from  them  in  the  villages.  There  is  a  strik- 
ing Act  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  interdicts 
under  penalties  manufacture  in  hamlets  and  villages,  '*  because  per- 
sons inhabiting  them  both  farmed  lands  and  occupied  the  mysteries 
of  cloth-making,  weaving,"  etc.  The  efforts  of  the  great  towns  to 
retain  their  monopolies  were  vigorous.  There  are  many  statutes 
restricting  places  where  certain  trades  may  be  carried  on.  The 
whole  system  of  trade  was  indeed  one  of  restriction.  Again  and 
again  were  prices  fixed  ;  rules  were  made  insisting  upon  the  autho- 
rized examination  and  marking  of  goods  to  secure  their  purity.  The 
number  of  apprentices  was  limited.  The  jealousy  of  foreigners  was 
so  great  that  in  some  of  the  national  branches  of  trade  no  foreign 
apprentices  were  admitted.^  The  frequent  repetition  of  such  statutes 
marks  their  futility  ;  in  fact  here,  too,  change  from  the  mediaeval  to 
the  modem  state  was  being  effected,  and  the  primary  laws  of  compe- 
tition and  of  supply  and  demand  were  forcing  themselves  into 
notice. 

But  if  other  large  cities  decayed,  London  continually  grew.  Its 
wealth  and  splendour  are  ■  admitted  on  all  hands.  "  In  one  single 
street,  named  the  Strand,  leading  to  St.  Paul's,  there  are  fifty-two 
goldsmiths'  shops,  so  rich  and  full  of  silver  vessels,  great  and  small, 
that  in  all  the  shops  in  Milan,  Rome,  Venice  and  Florence  put 
together,  I  do  not  think  there  are  to  be  found  so  many  or  of  the 
magrdficence  to  be  seen  in  London."^  The  streets  were,  it  is  true, 
built  chiefly  of  timber,  or  at  best  of  brick,  and  the  paving  was 
intrusted  to  the  individual  care  of  each  householder  ;  but  the  City 
abounded  with  every  article  of  luxury  as  well  as  with  the  necessaries 
of  life,  while  through  it  ran  the  clear,  beautiful  Thames,  "  in  which  it 
was  truly  a  beautiful  thing  to  behold  one  or  two  thousand  tame  swans 

I  The  pewterers,  for  instance.  *  iloJion  Kdaii(m. 
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swimTning."^  No  doubt  much  impurity  must  have  found  its  way 
into  the  river,  but  the  art  of  draining  was  not  as  yet  well  developed, 
and  "  crows  and  ravens  croaked  at  pleasure  in  the  streets,  no  man 
regarding  the  omen."  There  was  even  a  penalty  for  destroying 
them,  for  they  were  the  scavengers,  and  kept  the  streets  of  the  town 
free  from  filth.  For  the  same  reason  kites  were  tolerated,  "  which 
were  so  tame  that  they  would  take  from  the  children's  hands  bread 
smeared  with  butter,  Flemish  fashion,  which  their  mothers  gave 
them."  The  common  houses  in  London  were  gable-ended  wooden 
edifices,  each  storey  j  utting  over  the  one  beneath  it.  The  lighting 
was  not  particularly  good.  Lanterns  were  hoisted  on  the  top  of  Bow 
steeple  that  people  might  find  their  way  with  greater  security. 

Building  was  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  rich  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  Wolsey  was  lavish  in  his  expenditure  on  this 
point,  indeed  dangerously  so  for  his  own  safety,  during  his  retirement 
at  York  ;  extravagance  is  one  of  the  charges  against  him.  Hampton 
Court  he  built  and  gave  to  the  King.  His  palace  of  York  Place, 
afterwards  Whitehall,  was  magnificent.  Somerset  was  also  a  great 
builder,  and,  as  has  been  said,  spared  not  even  churches  to  supply 
him  with  room  and  material  for  his  new  palace. 

In  such  houses  as  these  there  was  a  great  display  of  splendour, 
especially  in  times  of  festivity.  Sumptuous  masks,  strange  dress- 
ings-up,  which  appear  to  us  almost  childish,  and  must,  one  would 
think,  have  been  very  duU,  were  the  delight  of  the  time.  The  same 
sort  of  amusement  was  carried  on  out  of  doors.  King  Henry  and 
his  wife  used  to  go  Maying.  The  King  and  his  archers  would  be  up 
betimes,  and  dressed  in  Lincoln  green,  go  into  the  woods  of  Green- 
wich. The  Queen  and  her  maidens,  in  some  rich  and  peculiar  dress, 
would  ride  out  later  in  the  day  and  be  captured  by  the  gallant  out- 
laws, who  feasted  them  nobly  in  sham  fortresses  of  bushes.  In  less 
distinguished  society  amusements  were  of  a  somewhat  more  solid 
description.  Then,  as  now.  Englishmen  could  do  nothing  without 
eating.  Their  meals  were  large  and  heavy,  and  usually,  if  they  had 
friends  with  them,  taken  at  taverns.  Of  wine  they  drank  but  little,  but 
they  were  very  fond  of  beer,  and  although  silent  at  their  meals, 
found  time  frequently  to  pledge  their  guests.  At  Court  there  was 
a  great  rage  for  gambling ;  the  largest  disbursements,  with  the 
exception  of  those  for  jewels,  in  Henry  VIII.'s  Household  Book  are 
for  gambling  debts.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  had  a  taste  for  not 
the  highest  company  ;  Domingo,  the  black,  and  the  gentlemen  and 

'    italiiiiL  RelatlKii. 
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grooms  of  his  chamber  were  his  constant  associates.  Games  of  chance 
were  well  liked,  too,  by  the  commonalty,  though  the  King  seems  to 
have  thought  them  a  royal  monopoly,  as  they  are  frequently  for- 
bidden by  statute  and  proclamation.  They  were,  however,  chiefly 
combined  with  manly  exercise,  consisting  of  tennis,  bowls,  and  games 
of  that  sort.  In  opposition  to  these  the  lovers  of  old-fashion  were 
always  vaunting  archery  and  martial  exercises  ;  nor,  perhaps,  were 
they  very  wrong  ;  for,  though  crimes  of  imposture  and  fraud  were 
much  upon  the  increase,  and  went  on  increasing,  crimes  of  violence, 
as  we  have  stated,  were  very  common,  and  the  ploughman  still 
ploughed  with  his  sword  or  bow  and  buckler  lying  in  the  corner  i)f 
the  tield. 
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Sixtus  v.,  1585.  Urban  VII.,  1590.  Gregory  XIV.,  1590.  Innocent  IX.,  1591. 
Clement  VIII.,  1592. 


ArchbisTiops. 

Matthew  Parker,  1559. 
Edmund  Grindal,  1576. 
John  Whitgift,  1583. 


Chancellors. 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  1558. 
Sir  Tliomas  Bromley,  1579. 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  1587. 
Sir  John  Puckering,  1592. 
Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  1596. 


Elizabeth 
receives  the 


Kary's  death. 
lluv.  17,  1558. 


ELIZABETH  was  at  Hatfield  when  the  news  of  the  Queen's 
death  was  brought  to  her.  Thitlier,  on  the  20th  of  November, 
a  number  of  peers  and  gentlemen  collected  to  ac- 
knowledge and  congratulate  her.  She  had  already 
been  proclaimed  in  London  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  Lords  and  Commons,  for  Parliament  was 
.sitting  at  the  time,  although  dissolved  by  the  late  Queen's 
demise.  After  the  Queen  had  received  the  Council  at  Hatficdd,  and 
!iad  implied  that  no  great  change  was  in  prospect,  Cecil,  who  had 
all  along  acted  as  her  adviser,  and  had  already  taken  steps  to  secure 
Appoints  Cecil  l^^r  quiet  accession,  took  the  oaths  as  Secretary.  She 
Secretary.  addressed   him   with   solemn   words   of    confidence  : — 

"  This  judgment  I  have  of  you,"  .she  said,  "  that  you  will  not  be 
corrupted  with  any  manner  of  gifts,  and  that  you  will  be  faithful 
to  the  State,  and  that  without  respect  to  my  private  will  you  will 
give  me  that  counsel  which  you  think  best."  Her  confidence  was 
not  misplaced.     Never  had  prince  a  more  devoted  minister,  or  oh.2 
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more  ready  to  ^ve  all  for  the  least  possible  return,  and  never  has 
princess  wanted  a  devoted  adviser  more. 

The  last  reign  had  done  nothing  towards  raising  England  to  that 
independent!  position  among  European  nations  which  it  Reiigioua  and 
had  lost  under  the  reckless  and  fatal  government  of  o7the"rei°"'^ 
Northumberland.  It  was  held  abroad  as  necessary  under  the  <uffl- 
that  the  covmtry  should  be  protected  by  one  or  other  of  stances  "of  «ie 
the  great  rivals,  and  add  its  weight  and  influence  to  «<«>i»*t. 
that  of  its  protector.  It  was  still  regarded  as  the  prize  and  prey  of 
the  strongest  and  most  skilful  player.  The  task  which  Elizabeth 
and  Cecil  set  themselves  was  to  pick  their  way  so  nicely  amid  the 
various  dangers  that  beset  them,  to  play  off  so  skilfully  the  jealousy 
of  the  great  powers,  that  England,  contradicting  all  expectations, 
might  in  time  find  itself  strong  enough  to  stand  alone.  The  great- 
ness of  the  Queen  and  her  minister  in  the  first  part  of  her  reign  is 
marked  by  this,  that  a  plan  apparently  so  desperate  was  successful. 
To  this  object  the  Queen  added  another,  in  which  she  probably 
sympathized  with  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  nation.  She  was 
desirous  to  be  free  from  Rome.  Cecil,  with  far  broader  views  and 
deeper  insight  into  the  necessities  of  the  future,  went  much  further, 
and  desired  the  restitution  of  Protestantism.  It  was  this  double 
object  which,  though  it  seemed  at  first  the  great  danger  of  the  reign, 
and  though  it  really  gave  to  the  whole  of  it  a  character  of  trouble 
and  indecision,  enabled  the  Queen  and  Cecil  to  attain  ultimate 
success.  Had  there  been  no  obstacle  to  the  friendship  with  Spain 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  Elizabeth  would  in  all  probability  have 
fallen  under  its  influence  ;  for  Philip  had  been  her  friend  throughout 
her  most  difiBcult  times,  and,  unable  to  secure  auy  footing  for  himself 
in  England,  was  ready  to  accept  his  sister-in-law  as  his  representative, 
nay,  even  ofi'ered  to  draw  tighter  the  bond  which  connected  them,  and 
to  marry  her.  Had  these  overtures  been  accepted,  England  must  have 
bidden  farewell  to  all  hope  of  an  independent  position  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ 
in  Europe  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  steps  towards   knowledge  of 

_  •  1-1  •  Til  the  Jealou-sy 

Protestantism  which  were  taken  immediately  on  her  ac-  between  France 
cession,  it  is  probable  that  this  natural  friendship  would  ""*  ^''^^ 
have  resulted.  These  steps  however  were  so  opposed  to  the  feelinga 
of  Philip,  that  they  compelled  him  to  hold  somewhat  aloof,  although 
his  interest  in  keeping  England  from  France  was  too  strong  to  allow 
him  to  withdraw  his  general  support  from  the  Queen.  Resting  upon 
this  support,  and  strong  in  the  persuasion  that  nothing  but  very 
violent  measures  would  Induce  Philip  to  withdraw  it,  Cecil  and  the 
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Queen  could  venture  some  distance  along  the  road  to  Protestantism, 
and  could  bid  defiance  to  the  immediate  danger  which  was  threatening 
them   from  France.     On  this  side  the  Queen's  position  was  most 

perilous.  The  Spanish  support  of  the  Protestant  Queen 
danger  from  inclined  the  fervid  Roman  Catholics  to  look  for  assistance 
***"''*■  from  the  French  ;  nor,  though  throughout  the  last  reign 

it  had  been  constantly  friendly  to  Elizabeth,  had  this  Court  any  objec- 
tion to  enact  the  part  of  protector  to  the  Catholics.  The  heir  of  the 
Scotch  branch  of  the  royal  family — Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  was 
recognized  by  many  Catholics  as  the  rightful  Queen,  and  by  many 
more  as  having  a  rightful  claim  to  the  succession — had  married  the 
Dauphin  Francis,  and  this  match  had  excited  the  hope  that  Scotland, 
England  and  France  might  one  day  be  joined  under  one  crown,  and 
that  this  powerful  united  kingdom,  cleaving  asunder  Spain  from  its 
great  mercantile  dependency  the  Netherlands,  might  assume  a  para- 
mount ascendancy  in  Europe.  It  was  by  the  skilful  management  of 
the  jealousy  thus  aroused  between  the  two  possible  supporters  of  the 
Catholics  of  England,  that  CecU  was  enabled  to  continue  in  an 
independent  and  Protestant  career,  till  events  in  France  removed  all 
danger  from  thence.  England  then  found  itself  strong  enough  to 
foUow  the  course  which  European  events  had  been  gradually  forcing 
upon  it,  to  let  the  discontented  Catholics  fall  back  upon  Spain  as  their 
natural  support,  to  break  with  that  country,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
united  Catholics  of  Europe. 

To  pursue  with  success  such  a  course,  where  every  step  was  beset 

with  twofold  difficulties,  and  watched  by  the  iealoue  eyes 

Character  of  /  r     ^        n         • 

Elizabeth's  of  the  ablest  diplomatists  of  the  Continent,  required  a 

°'*^^**"'  firmness  of  purpose,  an  adroitness  in  the  employment 

of  means,  and  a  power  of  dissimulation  such  as  belonged  to  few 
statesmen.  These  qualities  were  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  by 
Cecil,  and  by  Walsingham,  who  upon  Cecil's  appointment  as  Treasurer 
became  Secretary  of  State.  Cecil  had  also  a  wonderful  power  of  clearly 
comprehending  the  state  of  affairs  at  any  given  moment,  an  almost 
pedantically  methodical  habit  of  balancing  the  advantage  and  dis- 
advantage of  any  line  of  action,  and,  what  was  most  important  in  his 
situation,  a  power  of  tolerating  and  pleasing  one  of  the  most  strange 
and  capricious  women  who  ever  sat  upon  a  throne. 

Elizabeth  was  gifted  with  an  excellent  intellect,  which  she  had 
pecnuarities  of  Cultivated  carefully.  She  spoke  several  languages 
the  Queen.  fluently,  had  read  a  certain  quantity  of  the  classics,  and 

was  ready  with  such  repartee  as  might  weU  pass  for  wit  in  a  Queen. 
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Nor  was  her  intellect  superficial ;  she  had  a  very  clear  insight  into 
the  state  of  affairs  around  her.  But  she  had  two  peculiarities  which 
rendered  her  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  She  had  a  rooted  dislike  to 
making  up  her  mind,  and  this  defect  she  tried  to  cany  off,  or  even 
turn  to  advantage,  by  adopting  a  line  of  conduct  which  the  tendencies 
of  the  age  rendered  only  too  conunon.  Craft  and  intrigue  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  public  life  of  the  time.  Of  these  Elizabeth  had 
a  large  share,  and  was  able  to  cover  her  vacillation  by  constant 
waiting  upon  the  chances  of  the  future,  and  by  a  double-faced  line  of 
action,  supported  by  a  perfect  disregard  for  truth.  Her  own  ministers 
could  never  be  sure  that  she  was  not  betraying  them.  No  foreign 
powers  to  whom  she  had  promised  assistance  could  be  sure  that  she 
would  not  refuse  to  recognize  her  promises  when  the  time  arrived, 
and  the  only  way  by  which  CecU  cotild  keep  her  in  the  desired  path 
was  by  suddenly  engaging  her  in  some  measure  from  which  slie 
could  not  withdraw.  Added  to  this  constitutional  vacillation,  she 
possessed  two  quite  different  sides  to  her  character.  She  was  at  once 
a  prudent  and  intriguing  Queen,  and  a  vain  coquettish  woman.  She 
was  thus  always  expecting  from  those  who  approached  her  profound 
respect  and  admiration,  and  traded  on  the  immunities  of  her  sex  so 
far  as  to  require  great  sacrifices  to  be  made  for  her.  She  would  thus 
commissicm  her  commanders  and  diplomatists  to  follow  a  certain 
course  of  action,  but  expect  them,  if  the  expedition  failed  or  the 
iatiigue  was  discovered,  to  exonerate  her  from  all  blame,  and  to  assert 
that  they  had  acted  on  their  own  authority.  Worse  than  this, 
although  in  the  main  she  sought  the  good  of  her  country  and  followed 
the  advice,  if  judiciously  administered,  of  her  wisest  coimseUors,  she 
was  constantly  surrounded  by  a  second  circle  of  favourite  courtiers, 
on  whom  she  lavished  all  the  lucrative  places  and  monopolies 
which  she  had  at  her  disposal,  and  whose  influence,  exerted  for 
selfish  and  unpatriotic  ends,  increased  her  own  constitutional  tendency 
towards  double-dealing.  They  were,  it  is  true,  in  nearly  every  case 
men  of  ability,  but  retained  their  position  by  flattery  and  courtier-like 
arts,  and  were  allowed  to  take  liberties  which  in  some  instances 
threatened  seriously  to  compromise  her  character.  The  Queen's 
purely  feminine  and  coquettish  side  rendered  it  also  very  difficult  to 
know  what  she  would  be  inclined  to  do  when  suitors  came  about  her ; 
and  as  much  of  the  politics  of  the  day  depended  upon  her  marriage, 
there  was  always  this  difficult  element  to  take  into  consideration. 

It  was  this   wayward,    capricious,    vacillating,    intriguing,    but 
withal  high-intentioned  woman  that  Cecil,  and  those  who  thought 
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like  him,  had  to  guide.  They  were  by  no  means  always  gnccess- 
ful.  The  time  arrived  when  a  straightforward  adoption  of 
Protestant  interests  appeared  to  them  the  only  honourable  and 
pcjlitic  course.  But  although,  in  the  long  run,  they  succeeded  in 
forcing  Elizabeth  into  the  championship  of  European  Protestantism, 
they  were  constantly  thwarted  by  her  irresolution  and  determined 
preference  for  double-dealing. 

Two  questions  at  once  presented  themselves  for  solution — reli- 
gion, and  the  cessation  of  the  late  disastrous  war.  Spanish  states- 
men and  the  larger  number  of  Englishmen  thought  that  the  Queen 
would  be  obliged  to  act  as  the  creature  of  Philip  or  be  crushed 
between  the  power  of  Spain  and  France.  It  was  not  certain  whethei 
Gradual  eirtab-  a  change  of  religion  was  possible  in  the  face  of  such  a 
tt^nguah  necessity.  But  Cecil  rightly  appreciated  the  popular 
chnrch.  feeling.     He  knew  he  could  rely  upon  the  middle  class 

of  England  for  support  in  Protestant  measures,  and  felt  certain  that 
the  nobility  would  not  fail  him  in  measures  leading  to  national 
independence.  Till  Parliament  could  be  called,  however — and  it 
was  to  meet  in  th.e  middle  of  January  1559 — there  was  an  anxious 
time.  Nothing  could  have  been  at  once  more  cautious  and  more  deter- 
mined than  the  steps  which  were  taken.  A  few  of  Mary's  most  intimate 
counsellors  seem  to  have  left  the  Council,  but  many  of  them  were  re- 
tained, while  a  few  trusty  partisans  of  the  Protestant  religion  were 
added,  including  Russell,  Earl  of  Bedford,  Parr,  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton, Francis  Knowles,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  as  Chancellor.  The 
Liturgy  was  so  far  altered  that  certain  parts  of  it,  including  the  Gospel 
and  Epistle  and  the  Creed,  were  allowed  to  be  read  in  English,  as  in 
Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Host  at  Mass  was  forbid- 
den. But  at  the  same  time  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Ultra- Protes- 
tants to  forestall  their  triumph  was  sharply  checked,  and  unlicensed 
preaching  strictly  forbidden.  But  in  secret,  a  committee  of  divines, 
■ftdth  the  knowledge  only  of  Cecil  and  two  or  three  devoted  counsellors, 
were  revising  and  correcting  the  English  Liturgy  of  Edward  VI., 
ready  for  the  approaching  Parliament. 

Even  such  slight  measures  as  were  taken  excited  the  astonishment 
of  the  Spanish,  minister,  who  thought  the  Queen  was  running  head- 
long to  destruction,  especially  when,  early  in  1559,  Philip  instructed 
him  to  propose  formally  for  the  hand  of  the  Queen,  and  the  proposal 
v/as  rejected.  It  was  plain  to  Cecil  that,  happen  what  would,  for  the 
present  at  all  events  PhiUp  must  stand  by  England.  Churchmen, 
however,  shared  so  certainly  in  the  belief  of  the  approaching  failure 
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of  the  Queen,  that  nearly  all  the  Bishops  ventured  to  refuse  to  cro^vn 
her.     The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Oglethorpe  of  Carlisle. 

On  the  25th  of  January  1559,  Parliament  met.  Cecil  had  not 
reckoned  too  much  on  its  Protestant  character.  No  doubt,  as  was 
usual,  it  was  in  some  degree  a  packed  Parliaraent.  It  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  active  measures.  The  first-fruits,  which  Mary  had  resigned, 
were  restored  to  the  Crown,  and  the  necessary  subsidies  granted. 
The  Lower  House,  headed  by  the  Speaker,  then  had  an  audience  with 
the  Queen  to  entreat  her  to  marry.  It  seemed  to  everybody  the  one 
necessary  thing.  Had  she  died,  it  was  almost  certain  that  Henry  of 
France  would  make  good  the  claim  of  his  daughter-in-law  Mary, 
and  England  would  be  annexed  to  France.  They  mentioned  no 
particular  suitor,  for  which  she  thanked  them,  while  on  the  general 
question  she  replied  in  an  ambiguous  answer,  saying  that  the  king- 
dom was  her  husband,  and  that  she  hoped  to  die  a  Virgin  Queen, 
but  that  if  she  married  she  would  choose  a  husband  who  would  be 
as  careful  of  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  she  was  herself.  The 
Commons  seem  to  have  regarded  this  as  a  favourable  answer,  and  as 
implying  that  she  would  marry  a  subject.  They  then  proceeded  with 
their  religious  reform.  A  Supremacy  Act  was  at  once  brought  for- 
ward, by  which  the  Queen  was  declared  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  all  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Papal  See  was  done  away. 
But  at  first  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  introducing  into  it 
any  change  of  dogma.  The  clergy  had  declared  against  all  change, 
and  it  was  thought  decent  to  hold  a  public  disputation  on  the  matter. 
This  was  carried  on  before  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  new  Lord  Keeper, 
Cecil's  brother-in-law,  who  was  appointed  Moderator.  The  arrange- 
ments made  told  considerably  in  favour  of  the  Protestants,  and,  on 
the  Catholic  champions  refusing  to  continue  the  argument  unless 
these  arrangements  were  changed,  they  were  declared  vanquished, 
two  of  them  committed  to  prison,  and  the  rest  ordered  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  Court.  Unopposed  by  them,  the  statute  at  length 
passed,  declaring  the  Queen  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  repealing 
the  Acts  of  the  late  reign  which  had  revived  the  statutes  against 
heresies,'^  and  giving  the  Queen  power  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
rixercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  Act, 
it  was  ordered  that  an  oath  to  accept  it  would  be  offered  to  all 
ecclesiastical  persons,  all  temporal  judges  and  officers,  and  any  one 
receiving  money  of  the  Queen.  At  the  same  time  it  was  made 
punishable  to  uphold  by  express  word,  deed  or  writing,  any  foreign 
authority  in  the  country. 

>  1  ft  2  Philip  and  Mary,  c  vL 
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The  next  measure  was  the  reform  of  the  Liturgy.  The  Prayer 
Book  which  had  been  prepared  in  secret  waa  produced  and  accepted, 
and  the  Act  of  Uniformity  ordered  that  it  should  be  used  in  every 
church,  and  that  all  persons  inhabiting  the  realm  should  attend 
church  under  a  shilling  fine.  The  work  of  the  last  reign  was  thus 
undone,  and  England  was  again  and  for  ever  disunited  from  the 
Roman  Church. 

The  Queen's  courage  in  refusing  Philip,  and  in  pursuing  this  line 
Peace  with  "f  poLicy  80  distasteful  to  him,  is  the  more  obvious  when 

France,  and  yj^  remember  that  during  the  same  time  she  was  engaged 
catean-  in  negotiations  in  which  her  chief  reliance  was   on 

cambrfesij.  Spanish  support.     If  Spain  did  not  stand  her  friend,  it 

was  impossible  for  her  to  hope  for  the  restoration  of  Calais.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  last  year,  Philip  and  Henry  II.,  after  a  fruitless 
campaign,  had  both  expressed  willingness  to  come  to  terms,  and 
commissioners  had  met  at  Cercamp  to  discuss  the  terms  of  peace.  In 
fact,  the  condition  of  their  respective  dominions  ^  led  them  both  tc 
observe  that  a  common  danger  was  threatening  them,  and  that  all 
their  efforts  would  be  wanted  to  suppress  the  rising  Protestants. 
But  although  thus  pacifically  disposed,  Philip  stood  honourably  by 
his  allies,  and  there  was  every  chance  of  a  final  breach  in  the 
negotiations  if  Calais  was  not  restored.  In  fact  the  Spaniards  saw 
plainly  that  it  was  much  for  their  interest  that  that  fortress  should 
be  held  by  the  English  as  a  check  upon  France  in  the  direction  of  the 
Netherlands.  Henry  II.,  under  these  circumstances,  opened  a  private 
negotiation  with  Elizabeth,  by  the  intervention  of  the  Protestant  and 
anti-Guise  party  in  his  Court.  He  wished  the  negotiations  to  be 
carried  on  in  some  private  village.  This  Elizabeth  refused,  and 
insisted  upon  the  treaty  being  publicly  made,  but  did  not  hide  from 
Philip  that  she  intended  for  her  own  safety  to  make  a  separate 
peace.  This  peace  was  concluded  on  the  2nd  of  April ;  Calais  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  France,  to  be  restored  in  eight  years,  provided 
the  other  articles  of  the  peace  were  kept ;  if  it  was  not  restored, 
France  was  to  pay  five  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  the  Englisli 
claim  to  the  throne  to  continue  good;  if  the  English  attacked  eith^i 
France  or  Scotland,  the  treaty  was  void. 

Freed  from  his  difficulties  with  the  English,  Philip  could  conclude 
his  peace  with  France,  which  was  to  be  strengthened  by  a  marriage 

1  In  1557  persecutions  had  already  begun  in  Prance,  and  after  the  breaking-np  of  one 
Assembly  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  had  touched  the  nobles,  while  lu  1558  public  assem- 
blies of  &ve  or  si«  thousand  had  met  in  the  PT6s-aux-Clerc». 
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between  himself  and  tlie  Frenclx  Princess  Elizabeth,     The  treaty, 
one  of  the  avowed  objects  of  which  was  the  suppression   -^^^^  „, 
of  Protestantism,  is  called  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cam-   Henry  n. 
br^sis.     At  the  festivities  attending  the  marriage,  Henry       ^    ' 
II.  was  killed  by  Montgomery,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  with  whom  he 
was  tilting.     His  death  put  upon  the  throne  Francis  II.,  weak  both 
in  body  and  mind  ;  and  party  questions  in  France  preventing  any 
rapid  action,  postponed  the  steps  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
taken  in  favour  of  Mary  the  Scotch  Princess,  now  Queen  of  France. 

Before  this,  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  had  been  tendered  to  the  clergy. 
AU  the  Bishops  but  two  had  declined  to  accept  it  and  been  driven 
from  their  sees,  which  were  given  to  the  most  learned  of  the  Protes- 
tant divines  which  could  be  found — Matthew  Parker  being  selected 
as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  lesser  clergy  had  General  accept- 
been  less  scrupulous  ;  only  about  eighty  are  said  to  have  oath  of**" 
been  displaced.  So  England  was  still  full  of  an  in-  supremacy, 
fluential  class  who  were  secret  enemies  to  the  Government. 

Elizabeth  had  thus  far  carried  her  point  successfully.  Thanks  to 
the  jealousy  of  France,  she  had  freed  herself  from  Spain  without 
losing  its  support,  while  the  change  of  religion  in  England  had 
been  carried  out  without  difficulty.  For  some  time  to  come  it  was 
France  and  French  influence  which  was  to  be  her  great  enemy. 
This  she  was  now  ready  to  meet.  The  battle  was  to  be  fought  in 
Scotland.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  observe  somewhat  closely  the 
political  condition  of  that  country. 

From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  1547,  all  hopes  of  a  friendly 
arrangement  with  Scotland  had  been  at  an  end,  and  the   state  of  affairs 
Scotch,  in  their  anger  against  England,  turned  to  their  *"  scouand. 
old  alliance  with  France.     In  1550  a  peace  was  made  between  England 
and  France  in  which  Scotland  was  included,  and  the  bitter  war  which 
had  been  raging  ceased.     The  French  influence  was  now  completely 
paramount,  the  young  Queen  was  in  France  and  contracted  with  the 
Dauphin,  and  in  the  year  1554  Arran  was  persuaded  to  resign  the 
regency  and  his  son's   claim  to  the  Queen's  hand,  and   Mary    of 
Lorraine,  the  Queen-Dowager,  became  Regent.    Arran  was  rewarded 
for  his  compliance  with  the  Duchy  of  Chatelherault,     Unable  to 
comprehend  the  government  of  a  constitutional  country,   Regency  of 
the  Regent  relied  much  on  Frenchmen,  and  tried  to   waryofGaiao. 
establish  fortresses  garrisoned  by  French  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.     She  attempted  also  to  establish  a  body-guard  as  a  nucleus 
for  a  standing  army.     All  these  steps  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
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Scotch,  and  tended  to  make  them  hate  the  French  as  much  as  they 
had  formerly  hated  the  English.  This  feeling  was  further  strength- 
ened by  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  the  Dauphin,  Avhich  was  com- 
pleted in  April  1558,  with  secret  arrangements  that  Scotland  should 
become  in  reality  the  possession  of  the  House  of  Valois.  Little  more 
than  a  year  completed  this  work,  for  on  the  death,  of  Henry  II. 
(July  1559)  th.e  Dauphin  became  King  of  France  under  the  title  of 
Francis  II.,  and  Mary  of  Scotland  Queen. 

The  nobles,  to  whom  the  power  of  France  had  become  an  object  of 
dread,  found  support  in  the  growing  power  of  the  Reformation.  A 
Rise  of  the  United  Opposition  was  formed.     The  party  opposed  to 

Lords  of  the  the  French  and  the  eager  Reformers  made  common 
cause.  In  December  1557  a  document  was  issued 
known  as  the  First  Covenantj^and  the  leaders  of  the  organization  took 
the  title  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.  An  act  of  religious 
persecution  brought  matters  to  extremities.  Walter  Mill,  an  old  man 
of  eighty,  was  burned,  and  the  Protestant  party  was  roused  to  fury. 
The  Regent  at  first  temporized,  and  seemed  inclined  to  give  way  to 
them,  but  instructions  from  her  brothers  of  the  House  of  Guise,-  now 
rapidly  rising  to  the  chief  authority  in  France,  decided  her  hence- 
forward to  oppose  the  Reformation  with  all  her  power.  In  piu'suance 
of  this  policy,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  treaties  of  1559,  she  issued  a 
summons  to  the  preachers  of  Peith  to  appear  before  the  Privy 
Council,   for  having  there   introduced   the   Reformation,  and  read 

1  ;icc  note,  page  534.  3  Rene  II.,  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
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the  service  from  Edward  VI. 's  Prayer  Book.     The  preachers  did  not 
appear,  and  were  outlawed :  probably  they  offered  to 

T  1  n  1    •       1     T     ,  ■      1     ,  ,  They  take  arm«. 

appear,  but  with  so  large  a  multitude  behind  them  that 
the  Eegent  refused  to  see  them.  There  was  at  all  events  a  meeting 
assembled,  at  Perth,  and  there  John  Knox,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
France,  preached  a  stirring  sermon.  A  riot  was  the  consequence, 
in  which  some  religious  houses  were  sacked  This  was  the  work  of 
rioters  and  not  of  Reformers,  and  the  nobility,  even  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  could  not  refuse  to  join  the  Regent  to  suppress  the  riot- 
Argyle,  Lord  James  Stuart,  Lord  Semple,  and  other  Protestant 
leaders,  advanced  against  Perth,  A  compromise  was  there  effected, 
by  which  it  was  arranged  that  no  French  troops  should  enter  the  city. 
The  Regent  evaded  these  stipulations,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion who  had  sided  with  her  took  the  opportunity  of  joining  their  old 
friends.  The  Lords  of  the  Congregation  took  up  arms ;  St.  Andrews 
was  taken,  Fifeshire  cleared  of  the  French,  and  on  the  29th  of  June 
Edinburgh  was  occupied.  It  was  certain  that  assistance  would  come 
from  France  to  the  Regent,  and  for  their  own  safety  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation  were  obliged  to  seek  the  help  of  Elizabeth. 

It  is  thus  that  Scotland  becomes  of  vital  importance  to  English 
affairs,  as  affording  the  ground  on  which  the  interests  of  England  and 
France  came  into  immediate  contact.  An  alliance  with  the  Scotch 
malcontents  was  in  the  last  degree  necessary  to  England.  They  ask  help 
Elizabeth  had  of  her  own  accord  severed  herself  from  ^°^  England. 
Spanish  support.  The  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis  had  even  formed 
a  temporary  alliance  between  France  and  Spain.  It  was  generally 
expected  that  the  re-establishment  of  Catholicism  in  Scotland  would 
be  followed  by  the  invasion  of  England  from  that  country,  and  the 
assertion  of  the  right  of  Mary  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  France. 
The  knowledge  of  this  scheme  gave  significance  to  the  otherwise 
trifling  point  that  the  arms  of  England  were  habitually  quartered 
with  those  of  France  in  all  the  heraldic  decorations  of  the  French 
Court.  But  desirable  though  the  alliance  was,  there  were  obstacles 
in  the  way.  Elizabeth  hated  Knox  for  a  book  he  had  written  against 
the  "Regiment  of  Women,''  and  moreover  felt  it  so  necessary  to 
strengthen  her  possession  of  the  Crown  by  every  available  principle, 
that  she  was  very  unwilling  to  give  public  countenance  to  rebels  who 
were  calling  the  Divine  right  of  kings  in  question.  Her  Protestant 
advisers  eagerly  pressed  her  to  waive  her  objections,  and  suggested 
as  a  means  of  removing  her  scruples  that  Arran  should  lay  claim  to 
the  Scottish  throne.     With  him  no  longer  a  rebel,  but  a  pretender 
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with  some  show  of  right,  it  might  be  possible  to  treat.  They  even 
thought  it  possible  that  Elizabeth  might  marry  him,  and  with  that 
object  he  came  to  England.  She  probably  saw  the  folly  and  insanity 
of  his  character,  and  would  hear  no  more  of  such  a  matcL 

While  Elizabeth  was  hesitating,  the  Regent  was  fortifying  Leith, 
which  she  made  so  strong,  that  although  the  English  Queen  at  last 
made  a  treaty,  called  the  Treaty  of  Berwick,  with  the  discontented 
nobles,  as  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  "  the  second 
person  in  the  kingdom,"  said  although  in  pursuance  of  this  treaty  an 
English  army  was  sent  to  assist  in  the  siege,  the  French  garrison  were 
enabled  to  repel  all  attacks,  till  a  pacification  was  arranged  between 
Cecil  and  Royal  Commissioners  with  France,  known  as  the  Treaty  of 
Edinburgh.  This  was  concluded  early  in  July.  In  June  the  Regent 
Treat  of  ^^^  died.     By  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  the  French  army 

EdinburgiL  was  to  be  withdrawn  from   Scotland,  the  government 

during  the  Queen's  absence  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
council  of  twelve  noblemen,  the  nominees  partly  of  the  Queen,  partly 
of  the  Estates,  religious  matters  were  to  be  settled  in  Parliament, 
and  it  was  stipulated  that  the  obnoxious  coat  of  arms  should  no 
longer  be  used.  Queen  Mary  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  in  spite  of 
which  the  Estates  assembled  at  the  appointed  time  and 
estabUshed  ^  accepted  the  Confession  of  Faith ,  which  was  the  formula  of 
the  Estatei         ^q  Genevan  Church,  repealing  all  Acts  which  authorized 

Aog.  26,  1660.  . 

any  other  form  of  worship,  and  abjuring  the  authority 
of  the  Pope.  The  celebration  of  the  Mass  was  rendered  a  capital 
offence  if  repeated  three  times.  Protestantism  thus  became  the 
national  religion. 

It  was  pretty  certain  that  such  measxues  would  not  be  sanctioned 
in  France,  where  the  Guises  were  now  paramount.  The  conspiracy 
of  Amboise,  a  plan  matured  by  the  Protestants  for  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  the  person  of  the  King,  had  been  thwarted  by  their  vigilance, 
and  a  series  of  ruthless  executions  was  breaking  the  spirit  of  the 
Huguenot  party.  These  vindictive  punishments  were  carried  out  in 
the  name  of  the  King  ;  and  Church  and  King,  Protestantism  and 
treason,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  synonymous — a  view  which, 
however  unjust  it  may  have  been,  was  employed  with  great  effect  by 
the  Guise  party. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  Queen  Mary  was  a  widow,  and  the  power 
of  the  Guises  broken.  This  change  of  circumstances  had  great  in- 
fluence on  the  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland.  Ambassadors  were  sent 
to  the  widowed  Queen  to  urge  her  return  home.     Smarting  under  the 
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slights  which  Catherine  de  Medici,  the  Queen  Mother  of  France,  cast 
upon  her,  and  feeling  acutely  her  loss  of  position,  she  agreed  to  the 
request.  Patriotism  had  always  been  the  strongest  motive  of  Scotch 
policy  ;  jealousy  of  England  had  thrown  the  people  into  the  arms  of 
France — jealousy  of  France  had  in  its  turn  produced  the  English 
alliance  and  the  Treaty  of  Berwick.  The  fear  of  France  was  now 
removed,  ai.d  there  again  arose  a  strong  desire  among  the  Scotch  to 
be  freed  from  all  foreign  influence,  and  to  be  left  to  manage  their  own 
aflairs  themselves.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  national  Q„eenMary 
partv  in  Scotland,  in  coniunction  with  a  very  considerable   comes  home, 

'  /_,       ,        ,  J      .  11         supported  by 

portion  of  the  people  of  England,  were  desirous  that  the  the  national 
claims  of  Mary,  as  the  successor  at  all  events  to  the  Eng-  *'*"^" 
Ush  throne,  should  be  admitted.  In  England  her  succession  would 
no  doubt  act  more  or  less  as  a  check  to  the  growth  of  Protestantism ; 
to  a  great  many  people  in  England  this  was  no  objection.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  secure  peacefully  the  great  design  so  continually 
before  the  eyes  of  English  statesmen  since  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and 
unite  England  and  Scotland  under  one  crown.  Such  were  the  views 
of  Lord  James,  afterwards  Earl  of  Murray,  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  the 
illegitimate  brother  of  Mary,  who  had  acted  consistently  with  the 
Congregation  during  the  late  disturbances,  and  who  now  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  national  party.  He  stipulated  that  no  foreign  force 
should  be  introduced  by  the  Queen,  and  that  she  should  not  disturb 
the  existing  religion.  On  these  conditions  the  bulk  of  the  people 
were  ready  to  welcome  her.  She  set  sail  for  her  kingdom,  but  her 
passage  was  not  unattended  with  difficulty ;  for  in  spite  of  her  pretended 
friendship  for  Elizabeth,  she  still  refused  to  accept  the  Treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  English  Queen,  with  great  want  of  generosity,  refused  her 
a  safe  conduct  through  her  dominions.  Ships  were  waiting  to  prevent 
her  from  reaching  Scotland  :  she  eluded  them,  however,  and  reached 
that  country  La  safety  (Aug.  19,  1561).  The  singing  of  psalms  to  the 
sound  of  three-stringed  rebecks,  although  she  graciously  expressed  her 
pleasure  at  the  serenade,  and  a  violent  effort  to  break  into  the  Chapel 
of  Holyrood  and  prevent  her  from  hearing  Mass — an  uproar  checked 
only  by  the  personal  authority  of  Murray — did  not  give  her  a  pleasant 
idea  of  her  new  subjects,  and  promised  Ul  for  the  success  of  a 
moderate  Reformation. 

Immediately  after  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  before  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  return  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  had  let  slip  an  opportunity 
which  might  have  changed  the  whole  course  of  her  reign.  The 
Estates  of  Scotland,  taking  up  the  idea  which  had   already  been 

PER..  unN.  'C 
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suggested,  had  made  a  formal  request  to  her  to  marry  the  Earl  of 
Arran.  This  young  man,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  stood 
nearest  to  the  throne  after  his  father.  Could  Elizabeth  have  accepted 
him,  as  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Protestant  statesmen  of  both 
parties,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  superior  claims  of  the  absent 
Queen,  unpopular  in  the  eyes  of  the  Protestants  on  account  of  her 
lelationship  ■with  the  Guises,  would  have  been  forgotten,  and  the 
peaceful  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  with  a  government  on  a  Protes- 
tant basis,  would  have  resulted.  In  himself,  however,  Arran  was  a 
most  undesirable  husband.  The  weak,  passionate  natiire  of  his  youth 
ripened  afterwards  into  madness.  It  is  probable  that  another  reason 
besides  her  dislike  for  the  man  induced  the  Queen  to  reject  her 
„  ,,        counsellors'  advice.     Lord  Eobert  Dudley,  a  son  of  the 

Else  of  Dudley,  i    i 

Earl  of  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  had  attracted  her  atten- 

Leiccster.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  -^^^  heart.     Both  nobles  and  commons  re- 

garded the  idea  of  a  marriage  of  this  kind  with  dislike  ;  but  it  was 
unquestionably  a  much-received  opinion  that  the  Queen  and  Dudley 
would  marry,  and  Lord  Robert  prepared  the  way  for  his  own  eleva- 
tion by  intrigues  in  all  directions,  in  which  sometimes  the  Queen 
was  involved,  and  by  procuring  the  murder  of  his  wife,  the  unfortu- 
nate Amy  Robsart.  So  eager  was  he  in  his  ambitious  schemes,  that 
he  entered  into  communication  with  the  Spaniards,  otfering  to  restore 
the  Catholic  religion  if  they  would  support  him,  and  asserting  that 
Elizabeth  was  privy  to  this  scheme.  PhUip,  who  all  along  had 
expected  that  sooner  or  later  she  would  have  recourse  to  his  assistanc*. 
signified  his  consent ;  but  the  favourite's  influence,  although  it  formed 
a  very  sufficient  bar  to  the  marriage  with  Arran,  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  thwart  the  advice  of  Cecil  He  not  only  succeeded  in 
avoiding  the  danger  of  any  approximation  to  Spain,  he  even 
forced  England  further  along  the  course  of  reform.  He  carried 
out  the  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  more  strictly,  and  persuaded 
the  Queen  to  refuse  admission  to  a  nuncio  from  the  Pope,  who 
was  coming  to  persuade  her  to  send  representatives  to  a  Greneral 
CouncU,  and  he  induced  her  to  give  some  assistance  to  the 
Protestants  in  France,  who  were  now  in  open  antagonism  to  the 
Government. 

In  that  country  events  had  occurred  which  at  first  promised  very 
well  for  the  Protestant  cause.  After  the  failure  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Amboise,  the  Guises  had  been  absolutely  masters  of  the  Government, 
and    had    succeeded   in    arresting    Anthony  of  Bourbon,  King  of 
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Na>^arre,'  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  ;  Coligny  had  chivalrously  refused 
to  hold  aloof  from  his  leaders  in  danger.  They  had  designed  the 
death  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  as  though  in  a  quarrel  with  the  young 
King.  They  had  arranged  everything  for  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Cond^,  and  the  Bourbons  and  Chatillons  (that  is,  ColigTiy  and  his 
brothers)  had  seemed  hopelessly  lost,  when  the  sudden  illness  of 
Francis  II.,  speedily  followed  by  his  death,  had  destroyed  all  their 
plans.  Catherine  de  Medici,  who  hated  both  parties,  and  wished  to 
see  them  destroy  each  other,  had  obtained  the  regency  from  her 
young  son  Charles  IX.  She  took  for  her  minister  the  Chancellor  de 
I'Hopital,  and  tried  to  establish  the  crown  in  an  independent  position 
by  playing  one  party  against  the  other.  The  liberation  of  the  Princes 
of  the  blood  and  theii'  union  with  Catherine,  and  the  tolerant  policy 
of  de  I'Hopital,  gave  for  the  time  an  air  of  success  to  the  Protestants. 
Cecil  entered  into  negotiations  with  them  ;    there  was 

"  '  Begimung  oi 

even  some  hope  of  a  restitution  of  Calais.  But  the  calm  reUgious  wars 
was  of  short  duration.  Parties  were  too  much  in  earnest  ^  ^"^^jice. 
and  too  exasperated  to  be  managed  or  caressed  into  quiet,  and  the 
massacre  of  Vassy  (1562),  where  the  people  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  fell 
upon  and  killed  a  party  of  Protestants  at  their  worship,  and  the  re- 
petition of  the  massacre  elsewhere,  roused  the  Reformers  to  arms,  and 
began  the  long  war  of  religion  in  France.  The  approach  of  that  war 
must  have  been  long  obvious,  and  the  Guises  had  obtained  support 
and  active  assistance  from  the  Spaniards. 

Should  the  Guises  be  successful,  a  general  alliance  of  the  Catholic 
powers  would  result.  But  the  separation  of  those  powers  was  the 
vital  point  in  Cecil's  policy,  and  the  sole  hope  for  the  security  of 
England.  Should  Conde  be  overthrown,  he  writes,  "  Philip  and  tlie 
Guises  would  become  the  dictators  of  Europe,  Spain  would  have 
Ireland,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  would  marry  Don  Carlos,  the  Council 
of  Trent  would  pass  a  general  sentence  against  all  Protestants,  and 
the  English  Catholics,  directed  and  supported  from  abroad,  would  rise 
in  universal  rebellion."     The  apparent  approach  of  that  danger  ia- 
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Crowned  1589  Died  1569.  Died  1562. 

as  Charles  X. 
Died  1590.  Henry  IV.,  15S9-1610. 
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duced  Cecil  and  the  Queen  to  listen  to  the  application  of  Condd,  who 
Elizabeth  helps  oflFeied  to  placc  Havxe  and  Dieppe  in  her  hands  as  eecuri- 
t^t  ^SS"."^  *'^*^^-  ^'^  accordingly  despatched  an  army  to  occupy 
objects.  Havre.      Although  her  generals  exceeded  her  orders, 

which  were  u.oicly  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  acted  energetically 
for  the  defence  of  Rouen,  that  city  fell  after  a  siege,  in  which  the 
King  of  Navarre,  who  had  lately  joined  his  old  enemies,  lost  his  Ufe. 
Cond6 — now  become  the  first  Prince  of  the  blood — advanced  towards 
Paris,  where  Catherine,  in  the  hands  of  the  Guises,  but  still  anxious 
for  the  success  of  an  intermediate  policy,  made  another  effort  at  peace. 
The  obstacle  was  the  refusal  of  Cond6  to  throw  over  Elizabeth.  The 
negotiations  were  broken  off,  and  Cond^,  while  hastening  back  to  join 
the  English  army,  was  compelled  to  fight  the  battle  of  Dreux  (Dec. 
1562),  in  which,  though  the  cavalry  of  the  Protestants  were  victorious, 
the  whole  fate  of  the  day  was  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  The 
triumph  of  their  party  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  when,  in 
March  of  the  following  year,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  while  besieging  Orleans, 
was  killed  by  the  assassin  Poltrot.  His  death  changed  the  appearance 
of  affairs  in  France.  The  family  of  the  Guises  disappeared  with 
strange  rapidity.  The  Duke  d'Aumale  was  severely  wounded,  and 
the  Grand  Prior  died  of  an  illness  caught  at  the  battle  of  Dreux. 
The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  away  at  the  General  Council;  the 
Marquis  d'Elboeuf  was  closely  besieged  by  Coligny.  Other  chiefs, 
who  would  naturally  have  taken  the  lead,  were  also  out  of  the  poli- 
tical field  ;  Navarre  was  dead,  Cond6  was  a  prisoner,  the 
wl^°enabie  Constable  Montmorency,  who  had  been  fighting  for  the 

b^^ont*  Guises,  was  a  prisoner  also.  For  the  time  Catherine 
the  Peace  fouud  herself  mistress  of  the  position.     She  was  enabled 

to  carry  out  her  policy  of  toleration ;  and  Cond^,  aware 
of  Elizabeth's  selfish  motive  for  the  detention  of  Havre,  agreed  to  the 
dismissal  of  the  foreign  allies  on  both  sides,  and  signed  the  Peace  of 
Amboise  in  March  1563.  The  English  in  Havre  were 
the  English  thus  left  Unsupported.  Elizabeth  would  not  accept 
at  Havre.  Cond^'s  offers,  but  persisted  in  holding  the  town,  and 

Cond6  was  obliged  to  turn  against  her  the  army  she  had  originally 
assisted  in  raising.  The  plague  broke  out  in  the  city,  but  the  defenders 
still  held  out  bravely.  Large  reinforcements  were  sent  over  only  to 
die,  and  at  last,  Warwick,  the  commander,  with  his  garrison  worn  out 
witJi  disease,  had  to  surrender.  The  returning  troops  spread  the 
plague  throughout  England,  and  the  mortality  rose  in  London  to  2000 
a  week.  THb  disaster  excited  a  constant  mistrust  of  the  Huguenots 
in  Elizabeth's  mind. 
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While  Elizabeth  was  thus  actively,  though  uselessly,  Interfering  in 
the  politics  of  France,  Mary,  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Mar/i  govem- 
James  Murray,  was  apparently  intent  upon  keeping  up  MMTay'*" 
her  good  relations  with  England.  She  even  appeared  to  influence, 
favour  the  national  religion,  and  was  induced  to  accompany  Murray  in 
an  expedition  against  Huntly  and  the  Northern  Catholics,  who  were 
defeated  on  the  Hill  of  Corrichie,  not  far  from  Aberdeen.  She  sought 
the  advice  of  Elizabeth  with  regard  to  her  marriage,  implying  that  she 
was  her  natural  heiress,  and  that  her  matrimonial  arrangements  were 
therefore  of  interest  to  the  English  Queen.  None  the  less,  she  had 
agents  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  Spanish  and  with  the  Guises, 
and  was  even  thinking  of  marrying  Don  Carlos,  the  son  of  Philip. 
Her  application  to  Elizabeth  was  met  by  advice  it  was  impossible  to 
follow.  To  Elizabeth  and  her  counsellors  it  seemed  highly  important 
that  Mary  should,  if  possible,  be  married  to  an  Englishman  and  a 
Protestant.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  the  nobleman  recom- 
mended to  Mary's  acceptance  was  Robert  Dudley,  with  whom  the 
English  Queen  was  believed  to  be  herseK  deeply  in  love.  To  obviate 
difficulties  with  regard  to  rank,  she  raised  him  to  the  Earldom  of 
Leicester.  But  Mary  was  not  likely  to  make  anything  but  a  royal 
marriage  if  she  married  for  political  reasons  ;  and  as  the  conference 
in  which  her  claims  had  been  discussed  had  just  broken  up  without 
result,  dissimulation  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  determining  to 
make  good,  not  her  reversionary,  but  her  present  claims,  she  soon 
displayed  herself  in  her  true  colours.  If  she  could  not  sie  demands  to 
be  accepted  as  successor  by  fair  means,  she  would  so  i'ed^^nrce8B«r 
connect  herself  with  the  Catholic  party  in  England  as  »nd  i«  reftue*. 
to  threaten  Elizabeth's  own  throne.  The  acknowledged  represen- 
tative of  this  party  was  the  first  Prince  of  the  blood  Ln  England,  Lord 
Henry  Damley,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  Margaret  Tudor,  the 
elder  of  Henry  VIII.'s  sisters,  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
the  King  of  Scotland,  had  married  the  Earl  of  Angus  ;  her  daughter 
by  this  marriage  was  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  of  whom  Damley  was 
the  son.  Lennox  was  induced  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  Elizabeth  was 
persuaded  to  allow  him  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  the 
Lennox  property  and  the  reversal  of  the  attainder  which  rested  on 
hiin.  His  son  was  naturally  anxious  to  join  him — the  whole  being, 
no  doubt,  a  prearranged  scheme,  though  whether  Mary  was  herself 
cognizant  of  it  is  uncertain.  It  was  plain  to  all,  however,  that  the 
young  man  had  caught  her  fancy  ;  their  fixst  meeting  in  fact  settled 
the  question  of  the  Queen's  marriage.     Damley  rapidly  received  the 
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titles  of  Lord  of  Ardmanach,  Earl  of  Roas,  and  Duke  of  Albany, 
Marriei  ^'^'^  ^^  marriage  was  completed  on  the  29th  of  July. 

Daniiey.  Shortly  before  this,  the  reception  of  Randolph,  the  Eng- 

lish ambassador,  was  such  as  to  show  that  the  connection  between 
the  two  courts  was  broken.  In  fact,  Queen  Mary  had  settled  upon 
her  line  of  action.  She  had  determined  to  connect  herself  with  the 
European  Catholic  league. 

In  the  spring  of  1565,  Catherine  de  Medici,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva 
on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Spain,  had  met  at  Bayonne  ;  and  although 
it  is  not  probable  that,  as  was  supposed,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew was  there  arranged,  or  that  any  distinct  written  league  was 
made,  it  is  certain  that  Alva  explained  the  vigorous  and  bloody 
policy  which  he  intended  to  pursue,  and  that  the  meeting  marks  the 
period  when  efforts  to  temporize  with  Protestantism  ceased.  Mary 
was  believed  to  be  a  party  to  the  league  ;  and  whether  there  were  such  a 
league  or  not,  she  determined  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  the 

Joins  the  "  ' 

cathouo  Catholics.    She  naturally  first  tiu"ned  towards  France,  but 

League.  ^^  temporizing  poHcy  of  Catherine  de  Medici  did  not 

allow  her  to  listen  to  the  application.  The  close  connection  between 
Mary  and  France  was  thus  broken,  and  she  was  henceforward  inclined 
to  rely  chiefly  on  Spain.  In  fact,  the  danger  which  threatened  England 
from  France  had  subsided.  The  vehemence  of  religious  dissensions,  and 
the  necessity  felt  by  the  Government  of  keeping  either  party  from  gain- 
ing the  pre-eminence,  paralyzed  its  power  of  vigorous  action.  It  is  with 
Spain,  hitherto  her  lukewarm  supporter,  that  Elizabeth  had  now  to  cope. 

But  Mary,  although  without  the  foreign  assistance  on  which  she 
relied,  felt  that  she  was  leaning  upon  all  the  Catholic  powers  in 
Europe.  She  could  therefore  afford  to  act  with  vigour.  The  dis- 
contented Lords  were  driven  into  England,  and  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland  seemed  for  the  present  to  be  suppressed. 

Mary's  reliance  upon  the  difficulties  of  Elizabeth's  position  was 
Elizabeth's  diiB-  "w^^ll  grounded.  It  seemed  as  if  Cecil's  policy  had  only 
cult  position.  been  attended  with  success  hitherto  to  meet  at  length 
w  ith  the  more  complete  downfall.  Spain  had  been  braved,  and  no 
ill  results  had  followed  ;  a  war  with  France  had  been  entered  upon, 
yet  France  seemed  paralyzed  ;  Protestantism  had  been  re-established, 
and  England  had  begun  to  regain  her  position  in  Europe.  All  this 
success  had  been  due  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Catholic  powers ;  but  there 
was  now  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  quarrels  had  been  com- 
promised, and  that  they  were  ready  to  act  in  harmony  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  their  religion.     The  danger  was  aggravated  by  the 
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existence  of  a  large  and  powerful  body  of  Catholics,  especially  in  the 
North,  who  were  all  suspected  of  being  in  Mary's  interest.  As  long 
as  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  was  unratified  (as  it  still  was),  Mary  was 
in  fact  making  a  claim  on  the  English  throne.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, Elizabeth  could  not  wholly  break  with  the  Catholic  powers 
by  giving  assistance  to  the  fugitive  Lords.  Though  it  was  plain, 
therefore,  on  which  side  her  wishes  were,  yet,  in  order  to  contradict 
the  suggestions  which  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain  were 
making,  that  she  was  assisting  the  rebels,  she  granted  ghe  repndiatei 
Murray  a  public  interview,  only  to  rate  him  soundly  for  Murray, 
venturing  to  ask  her  for  assistance  in  such  a  cause,  and  to  insist 
upon  an  open  denial  of  any  encouragement  received  at  her  hands. 
Murray  saw  the  position  of  affairs,  and  prudently  corroborated 
Elizabeth's  falsehood. 

The  marriage  of  Mary  with  Darnley,  though  for  the  time  it  pro- 
duced the  effects  intended,  and  enabled  the  Queen  to  carry 

„  •'      Qnarrels  be- 

out  with  success  the  first  measures  of  a  Catholic  reaction,  tween  Mary 
had  in  it  the  seeds  of  failure.  Darnley  was  childish  and  ""*  canuey. 
petulant,  a  notoriously  loose  liver,  and  at  the  same  time  jealous  of  his 
wife.  His  loose  tongue  could  not  keep  these  private  squabbles  sacred. 
There  was  known  to  be  a  breach  between  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
partisans  began  to  gather  to  one  side  or  the  other — "  King,"  Darnley 
was  called  by  courtesy  only,  for  the  way  in  which  Mary  was  showing 
her  growing  dislike  for  him  was  by  refusing  to  grant  him  the  crown 
matrimoniaL  It  was  believed  that  it  was  the  influence  of  Rizzio 
which  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  preventing  Darnley  from  obtain- 
ing this  object  of  his  wishes.  David  Rizzio  was  an  Italian  adven- 
turer, who  had  become  private  secretary  to  the  Queen,  and  had  ren- 
dered himself  necessary  to  her  by  holding  as  he  did  all  the  threads  of 
her  correspondence  with  the  Catholic  powers  abroad.  Being  engaged 
too  in  secret  correspondences,  he  was  often  in  close  and  intimate  private 
conversation  with  her.  Darnley 's  jealousy  was  excited  against  him  ; 
while  the  hatred  of  the  Protestant  party,  who  regarded  him  as  the 
chief  instrument  of  the  Papal  power  in  Scotland,  and  detested  him 
for  the  upstart  airs  which  he  seems  to  have  assumed,  forgot  for  a 
moment  their  enmity  with  Darnley,  and  united  in  a  plot  in  which 
Rizzio  was  to  be  the  victim.  Documents  of  association  were  drawn 
up  between  themselves  and  Darnley  in  March  1566,  by  which  they 
pledged  themselves  to  procure  for  him  the  crown  matrimonial,  and 
to  secure  the  death  of  Eizzio ;  while  he  was  to  guarantee  the  recall  of 
Murray,  the  restoration  oi  the  banished  Lords,  and  the  maintenance  of 
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the  Protestant  religion.  Meanwhile  Mary,  unwitting  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  her,  was  preparing  a  fresh  assault  upon  Murray. 
The  Parliament  was  summoned  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a 
BUI  of  Attainder  against  him,  and  she  had  by  her  own  personal 
influence  succeeded  in  procuring  the  nomination  as  Lwdi  of  the, 
Articles — as  the  Committee  was  called  which  prepared  measures  for 
Parliament — of  men  who  would  make  no  scruple  in  bringing  in  such 
a  BUI  of  Attainder.  It  was  necessary  that  such  a  step  shoxUd  be  fore- 
stalled. The  Lords  of  the  Articles  were  nominated  on  the  7th,  and 
in  the  evening  of  the  9th,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  with  a  party  of 
Douglases,  quietly  surrounded  the  Palace  of  Holyrood,  whUe  Ruthven, 
with  George  Douglas,  Ker  of  Faldonside,  and  Damley,  went  up  to  the 
Queen's  apartments.  She  was  sitting  at  supper  with  Rizzio  and  the 
Countess  of  Argyle,  a  French  physician  and  other  attendants  were 
present.  Damle/s  duty  was  to  hold  the  Queen.  He  drew  near  her, 
pretending  to  caress  her — she  drew  back  from  his  embrace  ;  the  stem 
form  of  Ruthven,  deadly  pale  from  a  recent  Ulness,  met  her  eye  stand- 
Murder  of  iiig  i^  tli6  doorway,  the  tapestry  of  which  he  had  raised. 
Rizzio.  gjj^e  sprang  up,  exclaiming  "  Judas ! "  and  demanded  of 
Ruthven  what  he  wanted.  With  bitter  words  he  told  her  he  had 
come  for  Rizzio,  who  had  been  with  her  too  long  already.  He  pushed 
the  Queen  into  Damley's  arms,  bade  the  attendants  meddle  with  him 
at  their  perU,  and  calling  his  comrades  to  his  assistance,  dragged 
Rizzio  out  of  the  room  and  despatched  him  in  the  corridor.  George 
Douglas  struck  the  first  blow  with  a  dagger  he  had  snatched  from 
Damley,  crying,  "  This  from  the  King."  BothweU  and  H^intly, 
and  other  friends  of  the  Queen,  who  were  in  the  palace,  came  down, 
astonibhed  at  the  uproar,  and  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  fight ;  but 
Ruthven  disclosed  the  second  act  of  the  plot,  telling  them  that  the 
banished  Earls  would  be  there  before  morning :  and  finding  themselves 
outnumbered,  they  thought  it  wiser  to  fly.  Mary  had  been  left  quite 
alone  in  her  rooms ;  none  of  her  ladies  were  aUowed  to  visit  her. 
In  that  terrible  loneliness  she  formed  her  plan  of  vengeance,  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  act  upon  it.  Damley,  weak  and  lustful,  was  the 
merest  chUd  in  her  hands.  Before  the  day  was  over,  she  had  half 
won  him  back  by  her  caresses,  had  got  her  ladies  restored  to  her,  and 
sent  messages  to  Bothwell  and  Huntly.  In  another  day  she  had 
got  from  Damley  aU  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy,  and  had  persuaded 
him  to  fly  with  her  from  Holyrood,  and  take  refuge  in  the  castle  of 
Dunbar. 

Bothwell  and  her  friends  gathered  round  her,  and  in  a  few  days 
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she  was  able  to  return  to  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able army.  She  was  thus  strong  enough  to  sununon 
Morton,  Ruthven,  Lindsay,  and  others  to  answer  for 
the  murder,  but  they  had  already  fled  to  England,  and  were 
outlawed.  Mary's  reconciliation  with  Damley  was  the  merest  pre- 
tence ;  she  loathed  him  with  a  great  hatred,  and  they  soon  came 
again  to  quarrelling.  Murray,  Argyle,  and  Maitland,  not  having 
been  present  at  the  murder,  were  received  into  favour,  and 
worked  for  a  time  with  Bothwell  and  Huntly.  This  appear- 
ance was  also  fallacious.  The  Queen  had  determined  upon  the 
destruction  of  Damley,  and  upon  the  ruin  of  Murray  and  his 
friends,  but  it  was  necessary  for  the  time  to  keep  up  appearances. 
The  man  on  whom  she  really  leant  was  Hepburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
a  coarse  and  brutal  Border  noble,  with  an  outward  polish  of  manners 
learnt  in  France.  With  this  man  it  was  plain  that  she  was  falling 
violently  in  love.  To  this  passion  she  had  never  yet  fallen  a  prey. 
There  was  so  much  of  nobleness  in  her  character,  that  when  once 
seized  by  it  she  was  capable  of  any  acts  of  self-denial  and  devotion. 
Such  passionate  love  is  a  bad  guide  for  a  queen  in  such  difficult 
circumstances  as  hers,  and  it  was  upon  it  that  she  made  shipwreck 
of  her  life.  There  were  two  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Bothwell's 
success  in  securing  Mary  for  his  wife — they  were  both  of  them 
married. 

Meanwhile,  Mary  had  a  son  (June  19,  1566),  whose  advent  had 
l^een  hailed  as  a  possible  means  of  healing  the  difficulties  of  the 
soimtry.  Elizabeth  showed  her  good- will  towards  him  by  consenting 
to  act  as  his  godmother,  and  it  was  likely  that  his  undisputed 
succession  to  the  English  throne  might  set  that  difficult  question  at 
rest.  The  events  of  his  christening  were  however  ominous ; 
Damley,  although  in  the  house,  refused  to  be  present,  and  Both- 
well  did  all  the  necessary  duties.  Already  such  of  the  nobles 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  for  the  death  of  Rizzio  as  had  been 
pardoned  began  to  press  for  the  recall  of  their  banished  com- 
rades. Their  hatred  for  Damley,  who  had  betrayed  them,  and 
was  still  instrumental  in  keeping  their  friends  in  banishment,  was 
only  equalled  by  that  of  the  Queen  and  BothweU,  in  whose  way  he 
stood.  Community  of  interests  drew  these  strange  ihoBondof 
parties  together,  and  BothweU  at  a  meeting  held  at  craigmiuar. 
Craigmillar,  contrived  to  get  the  signatures  of  Argyle,  Huntly, 
Maitland,  and  Sir  James  Balfour  to  a  bond  for  securing  the  death 
of  Damley — "  That  for  sae  mickle  as  it  was  thought  expedient  and 
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profitable  for  the  commonweal,  by  the  nobility  and  lords  under- 
written, that  sic  an  young  fool  and  proud  tyran  (as  tha  King) 
should  not  bear  rule  of  them — for  divers  causes,  therefore,  they  had 
all  concluded  that  he  should  be  put  forth  by  one  way  or  other." 

Such  a  bond  shows  how  deeply  determined  the  nobles  of  all 
parties  were  to  get  rid  of  this  treacherous  and  overweening  young 
man.  The  rumour  of  some  -uch  plan  reached  England,  and  probably 
reached  Darnley  himself.  It  was  almost  certain  that  he  had  some 
inkling  of  what  was  about  to  happen.  The  event  was  not  long 
deferred.  About  ten  months  after  the  death  of  Rizzio,  the  King  fell 
ill  (January  1567)  ;  his  disease  is  said  to  have  been  small-pox.  As 
he  was  recovering  Mary  affected  solicitude  for  his  comfort,  and 
visited  him.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  removed  from  Glas- 
Murder  of  S^w,  where  he  was  ill,  to  Craigmillar.     This  plan  was 

Darnley.  afterwards  changed,  and  Edinburgh  was  decided  upon. 

Damley  felt  a  foreboding  of  his  fate.  He  told  Crawford, 
a  follower  of  his  father's,  who  was  visiting  him,  "  Though  he  liked 
it  not,  he  would  trust  himself  in  her  hands  though  she  should  cut 
his  throat."  Mary  wrote  that  night  to  Both  well,  describing  the 
scene.  When  it  was  arranged  that  Damley  should  be  taken  to 
Edinburgh,  it  was  alleged  that  Holyrood  vas  not  healthy  for  him, 
and  he  was  to  be  taken  to  Kirk-o'-field,  as  he  understood  to  the 
palace  of  the  Hamiltons  there.  But  Bothwell  had  arranged  matters 
better  than  that.  A  lone,  half-ruinous  portion  of  a  destroyed 
priory  had  been  got  ready  for  him,  a  room  above  for  himself,  and  a 
room  downstairs  for  the  Queen.  There  she  visited  him,  and  there 
as  usual  she  subdued  him  and  made  him  again  in  love  with  her. 
But  one  day  she  suddenly  remembered  that  her  servant  Bastia  (or 
Sebastian)  was  going  to  be  married,  and  that  she  must  grace  the 
festivities  with  her  presence.  Singularly,  during  the  visit  she  had 
just  paid  her  husband,  she  twice  passed  the  door  of  her  own 
room  ■without  entering  it ;  had  she  done  so  she  would  have  found 
the  bed  removed  and  the  room  filled  with  bags  of  gunpowder  : 
all  the  previous  night  Bothwell  and  his  friends  had  been  storing  it 
there.  After  she  had  gone,  the  arrangements  were  completed,  and 
two  of  Bothwell's  men  were  left  in  the  house.  Perhaps  Damley 
discovered  them  and  tried  to  fly  with  his  page,  for  their  bodies  were 
found  strangled  in  a  neighbouring  orchard,  and  not  among  the  niins 
of  the  house.  Bothwell  came  down  to  complete  the  explosion,  but 
in  his  hurry  seems  to  have  forgotten  to  replace  the  bodies.  When 
the   train  was  lighted,  he  rushed  home   to  bed,  and  received  the 
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news  of  the  disaster  with  well-feigned  astonishment  and  ch«b  of 
treason. 

Such  acting,  however,  though  helped  by  all  the  influence  of  the 
Queen,  did  not  deceive  the  nation.  Tickets  and  placards  were  soon 
affixed  in  the  night  to  the  walk  charging  Bothwell  and  others  with  the 
murder.  Lennox,  the  murdered  man's  father,  demanded  a  speedy 
inquiry.  Such  an  inquiry,  in  some  form  or  other,  could  not  be 
refused,  but  care  might  be  taken  to  render  it  quite  nugatory.  Both- 
well  was  allowed  to  remain  at  large  and  to  enjoy  the  full  favour  of 
the  Queen.  Edinburgh  Castle,  commanding  the  place  of  trial,  was 
put  into  his  hands,  and  the  town  was  filled  with  his  followers.  The 
day  for  the  trial  was  fixed,  and  that  at  so  short  a  distance  of  time 
that  Lennox  could  have  no  opportunity  of  collecting  evidence.  Such 
short  time  as  there  was  he  employed  in  calling  together  armed  followers, 
for  it  was  evident  that  no  justice  could  be  obtained  unless  backed 
by  force.  A  proclamation  was  then  issued  forbidding  him  to  appear 
with  more  than  six  followers.  Of  course  he  could  not  thus  risk  his 
life  among  Bothwell's  rough  Border  riders.  All  efforts  had  been  in 
vain  to  procure  any  postponement  of  the  trial.  A  messenger  from 
Elizabeth,  who  brought  a  letter  urging  such  a  course,  was  kept  out- 
side Holyrood  Palace,  and  saw  Bothwell  ride  out  in  triumph  to  be 
tried,  kissing  his  hand  to  the  Queen,  whose  deep  sleep  had  just 
before  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  her  not  receiving  Elizabeth's  letter. 
The  trial  was  conducted  according  to  regular  form.  Although 
Lennox  himself  was  not  there,  a  gentleman  of  his  party  represented 
him,  and  demanded  postponement  of  the  trial  for  the  usual  lesal 
period.  He  was  scoffingly  told  that  Lennox  had  urged  a  speedy 
trial,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  accuser  Bothwell  was  acquitted. 

Very  shortly  after  (April  1567),  a  Parliament,  or  something  which 
represented  it,  was  summoned,  and  the  acquittal  was  ratified.  After 
the  close  of  the  Parliament,  Bothwell  assembled  the  nobility  at  a  place 
called  Ainslie's  Tavern,  and  there,  after  a  boisterous  evening,  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  noblemen  were  induced  to  sign  a  bond  recom- 
mending the  Queen  to  accept  Bothwell  for  her  husband.  Though 
they  signed  the  bond  under  the  pressure  of  the  despotism  which 
Bothwell  had  in  fact  established,  the  idea  of  the  marriage  was  none 
the  less  hateful  to  them.  Probably  they  all  intended  to  break  the 
bond.  It  was  to  avoid  such  affairs  as  this,  and  such  doubtful  intrigues, 
which  were  inevitable  in  the  midst  of  the  suppressed  indignation  of  all 
classes  of  the  people  at  the  idea  of  the  Botiiwell  marriage,  that  Murray 
had  withdrawn  to  France.     It  would  not  do  for  >)iTn  to  sully  his  name 
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in  the  rough  and  underhand  transactions  which  he  saw  were  imminent, 
as  it  was  his  business  to  reserve  himself  till  he  could|appear  on  the  scene 
as  the  single,  irreproachable  representative  of  a  reformed  Government. 

The  hatred  with  which  the  match  was  regarded  was  known  to 
Bothwell,  and  in  spite  of  his  apparent  prosperity,  it  seemed  necessary 
both  to  him  and  Mary  to  take  some  instant  measure  to  secure  it ; 
besides  which,  there  was  some  little  difficulty  in  procuring  the  divorce 
from  his  wife,  who  was  a  sister  of  Huntl/s.  To  sweeten  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  an  intolerable  insult  to  the  powerful  family 
of  the  Gordons,  much  of  the  property  which  had  been  confiscated 
after  the  skirmish  of  Corrichie  was  to  be  restored.  Bothwell 
therefore  made  a  plan,  of  which  Maxy  was  probably  cognizant,  for 
carrying  ofi'  the  Queen.  She  went  to  see  her  child,  who  was  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  at  Stirling.  She  probably  intended  to 
have  got  possession  of  the  child,  but  Mar  was  conscious  that  such  a 
step  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of  the  opposition  nobles. 
The  Queen  was  therefore  admitted,  with  only  a  few  attendants.  The 
interview  was,  according  to  some  stories,  an  affecting  one  ;  according 
to  others,  the  Queen  tried  to  poison  the  child  with  an  apple  and  a 
sugar-plum,  "  judged  to  be  very  evil  compounded."  As  she  returned 
from  Stirling,  ia  company  with  Huntly,  Maitland,  and  Melville, 
and  a  considerable  guard,  Bothwell,  with  a  force  he  had  collected 
professedly  to  ride  to  the  Border,  blocked  her  path  close  to  Edinburgh, 
at  a  place  now  called  Fountainbridge,  surrounded  her  escort,  and, 
with  every  sign  of  connivance  on  her  part,  carried  her  off  to  his 
castle  of  Dunbar.^  The  great  Lords  of  Scotland — Mar,  Morton, 
Athole,  and  Argyle — at  once  determined  that,  come  what  would,  so 
BothweUcarriei  scandalous  a  connection  must  be  put  an  end  to.  Either 
off  the  Queen.  France  or  England  might  be  expected  to  assist  them,  and 
they  determined  on  immediate  action.  Meanwhile,  the  Queen  and 
Bothwell  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  flaunted  their  loves  in  the  eyes 
of  the  populace.  Whether  the  Queen  yielded  to  violence  at  first,  as 
she  represented,  or  not,  it  was  plain  that  now,  at  all  events,  she  was 
well  pleased  with  her  lover.  She  created  him  Duke  of  Orkney,  and 
on  the  15th  of  May  married  him  in  the  Protestant  form,  and  was  so 
changed  by  her  love,  that  she  suffered  all  licenses  to  use  the  Catholic 
worship  to  be  recalled,  and  declared  her  intention  of  adhering  strictly 
to  the  Confession  of  1560. 

The  Lords  determined  to  attack  Bothwell,  who,  to  be  beforehand 
Auger  of  with  them,  ordered  his  followers  to  collect  upon  the  Bor- 

the  noUM.  ders.    He  went  down  to  join  them,  leaving  the  Queen  at 

1  This  fortress  had  been  conferred  on  Bothwell  In  1566. 
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Borthwick  Castle,  whither  he  returned  upon  finding  that  his  plan  had 
failed.     Some  of  the  Lords,  hearing  where  he  was,  rode  down  and 
nearly  captured  him  there.     With  difficulty  he  escaped  to  Dunbar, 
whither  on  the  following  day  Mary  fled  to  him  in  the  disguise  of  a 
page.     All  her  own  wardrobe  was  wanting,  and  she  borrowed  from 
some  attendant  a  bodice  and  a  little  red  petticoat  reaching  only  hal) 
way  down  her  leg.     In  this  strange  dress  she  issued  forth  with  her 
husband,  who  had  collected  some  troops  at  Dunbar,  to  meet  the  rebel 
Lords.    She  met  them  at  Carberry  Hill,  not  far  from  the   ^^^^.j^ 
site  of  the  battle  of  Pinkie.     Some  attempts  at  media-   carbeny  hul 
tion  were  made  by  the  French  ambassador,  but  in  vain.     ""*    ' 
A  single  combat  between  Bothwell  and  some  champion  on  the  other 
side  was  imminent,  but  prevented  evidently  by  the  Queen's  anxiety. 
The  Lords'  ultimatum  was  the  dismissal  of  Bothwell,  and  as,  after  a 
hot  day,  his  undisciplined  army  was  melting  away  in  search  of  refresh- 
ments or  in  desertion,  and  the  Lords  were  seen  advancing  to  execute 
their  threats,  Mary  yielded  at  last  to  necessity,  suffered  Bothwell  to 
tear  himseK  from  her,  and  gave  herself  up  as  prisoner  to  the  Lords. 
Bothwell  fled  to  Dunbar,  and  afterwards  turned  rover  in  the  Northei-n 
seas.     The  poor  Queen,  in  her  quaint  dress  and  almost  beside  herself 
with  anger,  was  taken  into  Edinburgh  amid  the  coarse  jests  of  the 
populace.    All  night  long  she  was  imable  to  calm  herself,  and  appeared 
again  and  again  at  the  window,  with  torn  hair  and  dishevelled  dress, 
only  to  encounter  the  sight   of  the  terrible  banner  portraying  her 
husband's  death,  which  was  erected  opposite   her  window.     There 
was  much  danger  that  she  would  be  put  to  death ;  but   Mary  u  impri- 
somewhat  gentler  coimsels  prevailed,  and  she  was  sent   j°°*jf  ^nd°** 
a  prisoner  to  Lochleven  Castle.   While  there  she  was  per-   ab<uc»t««. 
suaded  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  her  young  son.     Murray,  who  was 
summoned  home  from  France,  was  named  Eegent,  and  till  his  arrival 
the   Government   was    carried   on    by   a    Committee   of    Regency. 
The   Lords,  under   his   able  guidance,   proceeded   quietly  in  their 
course,   determined,  if  possible,  that   neither   French  nor  English 
should  mingle  in  the  present  quarrel.     Eleven  months  elapsed,  during 
which  Mary's  friends  somewhat  recovered  from  the  blow  they  had 
received,  and  organized  plans  for  her  escape.     At  last, 
after  more  than  one  futile  effort,  she  succeeded  in  leaving 
Lochleven  Castle  by  the  aid  of  a  page  known  as  the  Little  Douglas. 
Lord  Seton  met  her  on  the  shore,  and  a  rapid  ride,  such  as  only  a 
woman  of  her  strength  could  have  borne,  brought  her  to  Hamilton, 
where  her  friends  were  collected-     Murray  was  at  Glasgow,  a  few 
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miles  off,  unprepared  for  an  assault.  But  he  succeeded  in  collecting 
Battle  of  Lang-  troops  before  a  blow  was  struck  against  him,  and  as  the 
Bide.  Mary  Queeu  was  advancing  to  secure  Dumbarton  Castle,  the 
In  England.  stroughold  ou  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  he  encountered 
Kay  13, 1568.  ^^^  routed  her  forces  at  Langside.  She  fled  to  the 
South  of  Scotland,  and,  crossing  the  Solway,  threw  herself  on  the 
hospitality  of  England,  where  she  was  honourably  received  by  the 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  arrival  of  Mary  still  further  increased  the  difficulties  of 
con»eqnent  Elizabeth.  The  determination  to  suppress  heresy,  ar- 
increase  of         rived  at  in  the  year  1565,  had  shown  itself  chiefly  in  the 

Elizabeth's  dlffl-  •'  '  •' 

cuities,  already  conduct  of  Spain  towards  the  Netherlands.  About  the 
the^afxa'of  Same  time  as  the  abdication  of  Mary,  the  Duke  of  Alva 
the  Netherianos,  \.gj^  succeeded  the  Regent,  Margaret  of  Parma,  in  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands.  He  had  brought  -wdth  him  a  power- 
ful army,  which  was  to  reduce  that  refractory  country  and  root  out 
heresy.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Charles  V.,  edicts  had  been  issued 
against  the  Protestants,  authorizing  their  suppression  by  illegal  mili- 
tary courts.  Against  these  unconstitutional  measures  the  nobles  had 
successfully  protested.  Philip  had  withdrawn  to  Spain,  and  had  left 
his  sister  to  carry  on  the  government.  As  far  as  it  was  possible,  she 
had  carried  out  the  edicts,  and  crowds  of  artisans  had  left  the  country 
to  settle  in  England  or  to  join  their  brethren  in  France.  The  stadt- 
holders  of  the  provinces,  headed  by  WUliam  of  Orange  and  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn,  unable  to  check  the  severity  of  the  bishops,  but 
unwilling  to  rebel,  had  petitioned  Philip  to  postpone  the  c&xrjdng  out 
of  the  edicts.  The  common  people  could  not  wholly  imitate  their 
moderation ;  rebellions  broke  out,  which  were  speedily  checked  by 
the  stadtholders  ;  but  Philip  had  found  the  excuse  he  wanted,  and 
Alva,  with  an  army,  was  sent  to  suppress  all  further  signs  of  discontent 
with  a  high  hand.  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  though  they  received 
him  loyally,  were  imprisoned  for  having  petitioned  against  the  edicts, 
and  shortly  afterwards  beheaded.  WUliam  of  Orange  had  taken 
fli'^ht  in  time,  and  with  some  assistance  from  the  Germans,  and  from 
his  own  province  of  Nassau,  began  an  open  war.  The  opening  was 
disastrous  to  WOliam  ;  his  brother  Count  Louis  was  defeated,  and  his 
army  absolutely  destroyed,  at  the  battle  of  Jemmingen,  on  July  21, 
and  the  rest  of  the  campaign  was  equally  unsuccessful. 

The  Queen's  difficulties  were  no  longer  confined  to  the  attacks  of 
and  by  the  rUe  the  Romau  CathoUcs.  The  Puritans  had  sprung  into 
ef  the  PuritMu.    existence  as  a  separate  body.     When  first  the  Act  of 
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Uniformity  had  been  carried  out,  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
had  accepted  it  without  meaning  in  any  way  to  be  bound  by  it.  A 
certain  number  had  refused  it,  and  their  places  had  been  filled  for 
the  most  part  by  clergy  who  had  been  in  exile  during  the  previous 
reign,  and  had  learnt  abroad  the  religious  views  of  CaMn.  Thus  for 
some  years,  in  two  neighbouring  parishes,  the  form  of  worship  might 
have  been  very  different — the  one  exhibiting  a  ritual  beyond  that 
which  the  Church  of  England  allowed,  the  other  using  the  plain 
Genevan  form  of  worship.  As  the  Queen  felt  more  firmly  fixed  upon 
her  throne,  she  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  variety.  Her  own 
view  in  such  matters  was  very  clear.  The  law  of  the  land  prescribed 
a  certain  form  of  worship — to  that  every  good  subject  must  adhere. 
Her  own  predilections  and  those  of  her  Archbishop — Parker — were 
strongly  ia  favour  of  the  more  ritualistic  form,  and,  in  1565,  it  was 
determined  to  insist  on  the  wearing  of  the  surpUce  and  other  such 
matters.  Parker  and,  much  against  his  will,  Grindal  (Bishop  of  Lon- 
don) summoned  the  London  clergy,  and  ordered  them  to  keep  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  strictly.  Between  thirty  and  forty, — more  than  a 
third  of  their  number,  and  those  the  ablest  and  most  active  among 
them — refused  to  use  the  surplice,  and  resigned  their  cures.  Their 
congregations  naturally  sided  with  them,  and  thus  a  large  body  of 
good  Protestants  were  exasperated  and  driven  into  enmity  to  the 
Church. 

Elizabeth  thus  found  herseKwith  a  nobility  eager  before  all  things 
for  a  successor  to  the  throne,  and  desirous  of  an  alliance  with  Spain, 
with  one  section  of  her  people  estranged  by  her  severe  Church  dis- 
cipline, another  eager  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  worship,  and 
with  a  victorious  army,  bent  on  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  in  her  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.     One   course  was   siiggested,  which  might 
have  freed  her  from  her  difficulties.     She  was  urged  to    Carriage  with 
marry  the  Archduke  of  Austria.     This  would  have  saved   **>«  Archdute 
her  from  Spanish  enmity  ;  would  have  encouraged  the   seems  her  test 
Catholics  in  England  to  wait  quietly  for  a  legitimate    "^a?  "f  escape, 
successor,  confident  that  persecution  would  be  meanwhile  impossible  ; 
would  have  gratified  the  Anglican  nobility  by  carrying  out  the  policy 
they  had  always  recommended,  and  would  probably  have  removed 
that  fear  of  a  disputed  succession,  which  was  constantly  present  in 
men's  minds.     But  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  consent  to  the 
match.     Her  determination  not  to  marry  at  all,  her  preference  for 
Leicester,  and  her  dread  lest  she  should  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  Papal  supremacy,  to  which,  for  political  reasons,  she  was  obstin- 
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ately  opposed,  combined  to  cause  this  decision.  With  it  disappeared 
all  immediate  hopes  of  a  direct  successor.  And  just  at  this  moment 
the  legitimate  heiress  appeared  in  England,  ready  to  become  the 
centre  of  all  intrigues,  whether  religious  or  dynastic. 

It  became  imperatively  necessary  for  Elizabeth  to  make  up  her  mind 
how  she  would  act  to  her  unwelcome  guest.  As  usual,  she  preferred  an 
indirect  course.  If  she  regarded  herself  as  the  champion  of  Protestan- 
tism, the  opportunity  lay  open  to  her  of  supporting  the  rebel  Lords, 
and  sending  assistance  to  those  Protestant  subjects,  both  of  Spain  and 
France,  who  were  struggling  against  the  growing  Catholic  reaction. 
But,  as  the  champion  of  the  prerogative  of  sovereigns,  she  particularly 
disUked  the  idea  of  supporting  subjects  against  their  king ;  while 
she  by  no  means  wished  to  enter  into  a  war,  which  might  easily  prove 
disastrous,  which  could  not  fail  to  prove  expensive,  both  against  Spain 
and  France.  Proud  of  her  own  intellect,  she  thought  she  could  steer 
among  the  difficulties  which  beset  her  by  diplomacy  and  finesse.  She 
She  determiiiM  determined,  if  possible,  by  destroying  Mary's  character,  to 
on  a  doubu  prevent  her  from  receiving  either  the  support  of  foreign 
^  '^'  powers  or  of  England  ;   while   at   the   same  time  she 

hoped  that,  if  she  did  not  allow  Mary's  enemies  to  bring  their  charges 
destroying  f  uUy  home,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  some  arrangement 

bLtTestortng'hM  which  should  replace  her  on  her  throne,  an  arrangement 
to  the  throne,  which  would  enable  her  to  avoid  the  distinct  nomina- 
tion of  a  successor,  while  it  might  satisfy  the  Protestant  Lords  by 
establishing  some  modified  form  of  the  Reformation,  such  as  the 
English  Church.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  a  conference 
should  be  held  to  inquire  into  the  charges  brought  against  Queen 
Mary.  But  as  there  was  a  difficulty  in  establishing  any  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  Scotch  Queen,  it  was  ingeniously  determined  that  the 
inquiry  should  be  nominally  directed  to  the  conduct  of  the  rebel 
Lords,  which  would  naturally  bring  out  their  charges  against  the 
Queen. 

The  Conference  was  held  at  York,  and  there  the  Regent  Murray 
Conference  produced  a  general  reply  to  the  charges  against  him. 

of  York.  Former  experience  had  taught  him  the  danger  of  relying 

Oct.  4, 1668.  upon  Elizabeth.  He  thought  it  probable  that  Mary 
would  be  restored,  that  if  he  produced  his  real  charges  he  would 
make  her  his  implacable  enemy,  and  that  her  restoration  would 
prove  his  ruin.  Elizabeth  had,  in  fact,  promised  to  Mary  that  she 
would  restore  her  in  any  case  ;  to  Murray,  that  if  the  worst  charges 
were  proved,  she  would  not  restore  her.     Murray's  general  answer 
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was  wholly  insufficient.  It  became  necessary  for  him  either  to  pro- 
duce proofs  of  Mary's  complicity  in  the  murder  of  her  husband,  or 
to  confess  the  weakness  of  his  position.  Those  proofs  he  held 
in  his  hand,  consisting  of  letters  and  sonnets  written  to  Bothwell, 
and  discovered  in  the  Queen's  casket.  He  showed  the  letters  to  the 
Commissioners,  demanding  a  distinct  promise,  before  publicly  pro- 
ducing them,  that,  if  their  authenticity  was  accepted,  judgment 
should  be  given  against  Queen  Mary.  Before  this  promise  was 
given,  it  reached  the  ears  of  Elizabeth  that  a  plan  was  on  foot  to 
mariy  Queen  Mary  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  the  easiest  way  out  of 
all  difficulties.  That  so  important  a  step  should  have  been  thought 
of  without  her  cognizance  excited  her  anger,  and  made  her  determine 
that  the  Conference  should  be  held  more  within  the  immediate 
limits  of  her  influence.  The  inquiry  was  therefore  moved  to 
London.  If  Mary's  influence  in  England  was  to  be  destroyed,  it 
was  now  necessary  to  produce  publicly  the  proofs  of  her  guilt.  A 
number  of  Peers  *  ere  summoned,  and  when  the  Commission  re- 
opened, Murray  produced  the  full  charges.  To  the  Commission 
already  formed,  a  number  of  noblemen,  Mary's  own  especial  friends^ 
were  added,  and  to  them  the  letters  were  exhibited,  nor  could  they 
refuse  to  acknowledge  them.  Queen  Mary  had  meanwhile  been 
clamouring  to  be  heard  in  person  before  Elizabeth.  But  the  Lords 
seemed  to  have  agreed  that  until  the  worst  of  the  charges  at  least 
were  answered,  the  Queen  was  not  called  upon  to  admit  her  to  her 
presence.  Several  forms  of  trial  were  offered  her.  But  Elizabeth 
WTote  to  her,  urging  her  to  make  some  sort  of  compromise,  to  con- 
firm the  abdication  she  had  made  at  Lochleven,  and  to  remain  in 
England  as  long  as  she  pleased  ;  Murray  might  continue  Regent, 
and  the  Prince  be  brought  to  England,  and  educated  as  the  Queen's 
successor.  It  seemed  as  if  Mary  was  driven  to  extremitiea  Only 
by  some  compromise  of  this  sort  could  she  hope  to 
escape  public  disgrace.  Within  a  few  weeks  Elizabeth  iett«r»  rop. 
changed  her  mind.  Events  had  occurred  which  had  Sn"*uft""^' 
alarmed  her.  She  hushed  up  the  whole  charge  against  tmdetennined. 
Mary,  sent  Murray  back  to  Scotland,  and  left  the  matter 
wholly  unsettled. 

It  was  the  danger  of  a  war  with  Spain  which  in  all  probability 
had  changed  Elizabeth's  views  ;  for  while  handling  one  of  her  diffi- 
culties, another  had  risen  to  importance.  It  was  Cecil's  own  action 
which  had  hurried  on  the  approach  of  the  danger.  While  state  of  partie* 
many  of  the  nobility  disliked  her  policy,  and  believed    toEr-'ini 
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that  an  alliance  with  Spain  coiild  alone  save  England,  Cecil 
and  his  friends,  with  truer  insight,  saw  that  the  religious  quarrel 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  present  difficulties  must  sooner  or 
cecu  triea  to  later  be  fought  out,  and  that  it  was  with  Spain  that  the 
tatTJar  '^"**°  ^^^-^  Struggle  would  come.  He  believed  England  already 
with  Spain.  gtroug  enough  openly  to  defy  that  countt)^^,  and  wished 
to  put  an  end  to  all  temporizing,  and  bring  the  matter  at  once  to  the 
settlement  of  war.  Causes  of  quarrel  with  foreign  powers  were  easy 
enough  to  find.  The  western  coasts  of  England  swarmed  with 
privateers.  Though  the  Queen  carefully  abstained  from  overt  acts  of 
hostility,  she  yet  allowed,  and  it  would  appear  wished,  her  enter- 
prising subjects  to  join  indirectly  in  the  efforts  of  the  Protestants. 
Under  the  flag  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  at  that  time  head  of  the 
Huguenots  of  France,  and  possessed  of  the  Port  of  La  Rochelle,  these 
bold  sailors,  who  were  in  fact  little  better  than  pirates,  held  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  stop  any  Catholic  ships  on  the  seaa,  and  the  sale 
of  their  prizes  was  openly  carried  on  at  Plymouth  and  the  western 
harbours.  Chief  among  these  adventurers  was  Sir  John  Hawkins. 
Already  he  had  made  successful  expeditious,  not  only  in  the  narrow 
seas,  but  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  had  there  sold  cargoes  of 
Hlaves,  and  made  large  profits,  of  which  the  Queen  had  had  her  share. 
He  now  fitted  out  a  fresh  fleet,  with  the  connivance  of  Elizabeth,  who 
again  had  her  share  in  the  venture,  and  who  lent  him  one  at  least  of 
the  royal  ships.  With  this  he  pursued  his  old  course,  at  first  with 
complete  success,  but  subsequently  he  was  fallen  on  by  a  Spanish 
fleet,  and  with  difiiculty  brought  two  of  his  ships  in  bad  plight  to 
England,  The  Queen  was  indignant  at  her  money  losses.  A  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  bonowed  in  Genoa  for  the  Spanish  troopa 
iu  the  Netherlands,  had  been  brought  for  safety  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  privateers  to  England.  This  was  now  seized,  and  as  a  natmal 
consequence  the  Spanish  authorities  laid  an  embargo  on  the  English 
ships  abroad.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Queen  meant  to  take  the 
money,  and  was  whoUy  in  the  wrong  ;  but  having  discovered  that  it 
was  still  the  property  of  the  Genoese  merchants  until  delivered,  she 
declared  she  had  only  borrowed  it,  assum.ed  airs  of  injured  innocence, 
and  proceeded  to  reprisals,  seizing  all  the  Spanish  ships  and  mer- 
chandise in  England. 

Although  Philip's  unwillingness  to  plunge  into  war,  and  his 
constant  dread  of  France,  prevented  any  immediate  hostilities,  Cecil's 
conduct  naturally  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  in  England, 
They  could  not  believe  that  the  Spanish  King  would  quietly  submit 
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to  such  insults.     They  now  believed  that  they  might  certainly  rely 
upon  assistance  from  Spain,  and  Philip  seems  in  fact  to   „^„ 
have  now  first  thought  seriously  of  appearing  as  the   to  adopt 
champion   of  the   Scottish  Queen.      The   plan  of  the    ""^ *«*"»• 
extreme  Catholics  was  to  marry  Mary  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  and 
re-establish  the  old  reUgion  by  Spanish  arms. 

The  more  moderate  Catholics  also,  mth  the  connivance  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Spanish,  wished  to  change  completely  the  General  feeling 
character  and  conduct  of  the  administration,  to  restore  *"  ^^^  'avour, 
the  predominance  of  the  old  nobDity,  to  overthrow  Cecil,  and  to 
establish  the  succession  in  the  person  of  Mary,  securing  her  attach- 
ment to  English  interests  by  a  marriage  with  Norfolk,  varjoua schemea 
the  head  of  the  English  aristocracy.  To  a  considerable  herSTgT" 
number  of  Protestants  also  the  establishment  of  the  sue-  wi"»  Norfolk, 
cession  was  a  great  object.  They  saw  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
the  Queen  of  Scots  as  heir  to  the  throne,  and  believed  that  her 
power  to  do  harm  would  be  best  destroyed  by  her  marriage  with  a 
great  English  nobleman  such  as  Norfolk.  To  all  these  schemes 
Norfolk  seems  more  or  less  to  have  given  in  his  adhesion.  To  the 
Catholics,  who  upheld  him,  he  represented  himself  as  at  heart  a 
Catholic  ;  to  the  Protestants  he  remained  a  Protestant.  At  first,  in 
conjunction  with  his  father-in-law,  Lord  Arundel,  and  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  he  laboured  hard  at  the  overthrow  of  Cecil,  intending 
to  apprehend  him  at  the  Council  Board  ;  but  he  had  not  sufficient 
courage  for  this  bold  step.  He  then  treacherously  pointed  out  to  the 
Spanish  the  means  of  injuring  English  trade,  hoping  to  Norfolk's  vacu- 
excite  discontent  among  the  mercantile  classes.  But  latJo*  conduct, 
finding  that  the  Spaniards  were  losing  their  confidence  in  so  weak  a 
conspirator,  and  yielding  to  the  arguments  of  Cecil,  he  for  a  time 
threw  himself  with  apparent  heartiness  into  the  Protestant  scheme, 
in  which  he  had  the  support  of  most  of  the  Council,  and  which  was 
carried  so  far  that  terms  and  conditions  were  discussed  with  Mary 
herseK  on  behalf  of  the  Council.  But  when  the  plan  came  at  length 
to  Elizabeth's  e>srs,  it  proved  in  the  last  degree  distasteful  to  her,  and 
she  let  it  be  understood  that  her  consent  to  it  was  not  to  be  hoped  for. 
Thwarted  in  his  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  nobility,  and  in 
his  project  for  marrying  Queen  Mary  in  the  Protestant  interest,  the 
Duke  fell  back  upon  the  more  zealous  Catholics  of  the  North.  The 
influence  of  Don  Guerau,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  had  induced  this 
party,  who  were  ready  for  active  insurrection,  to  wait  until  the  issue 
uf  Norfolk's  plans  for  marrying  with  the  Queen's  consent  should  be 
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known.  He  believed,  as  was  probably  the  fact,  that  Norfolk  fully 
intended,  when  the  opportunity  arrived,  to  throw  over  his  Protestant 
supporters,  and  re-establish  the  Catholic  religion.  It  was  therefore 
agreed  that  the  rising  should  not  take  place  unless  the  Queen's  consent 
was  refused.  That  refusal  had  now  been  given,  and  the  Northern 
Lords  waited  anxiously  for  orders  from  Norfolk.  Conscious  that  his 
designs  were  suspected,  Ndrfolk  withdrew  from  the  Court,  and  fled 
to  his  own  province  in  the  East  of  England  (Sept.  15).  He  was  thence 
He  la  arrested,  summoned  to  Loudou.  For  a  time  he  made  some  Hhuw 
*''=*•  ^-  of  resistance,  and  refused  to  obey  ;  but  losing  heart,  he 

sent  word  to  his  Northern  allies  not  to  move,  was  apprehended,  and 
sent  to  the  Tower. 

Thus  left  to  themselves,  the  Northern  gentlemen  were  at  first 
uncertain  how  to  act,  but  ultimately  took  arms  without  Norfolk's 
Northern  assistance,  and  marched  to  Tutbury,  intending  to  release 

insnirection.  Maxy,  who  had  been  brought  thither  for  greater  security 
from  Bolton.  Sussex,  who  was  in  command  at  York,  could  dc 
nothing  to  check  them,  but  fortimately  before  they  got  possession  o 
the  Scotch  Queen,  she  was  removed  out  of  their  reach  to  Coventry 
(Nov,  23).  Their  first  blow  had  thus  failed.  Troops  from  the 
South  began  to  march  northward.  The  insurrection  proved  a 
failure,  and  its  chiefs.  Lords  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
the  heads  of  the  Percies  and  Nevilles,  were  driven  to  take  refuge  in 
Scotland.  Upon  the  lower  classes  cruel  vengeance  was  taken,  600 
or  700  were  summaiily  put  to  death.  Vengeance  then  passed  to  the 
gentry  ;  some  four  or  five  were  executed ;  others,  especially  those 
who  had  no  land,  from  whose  death  therefore  nothing  could  be 
gained,  were  spared. 

The  flight  of  the  two  Earls  into  Scotland  was  the  cause  of  fresh 
conaequent  difliculties  in  that  country.  The  old  connection  between 
wTh  scoti^.  t^e  rebel  Lords  had  been  broken  up.  Maitland  of  Leth- 
i«'o.  ington,  the   ablest  man   among   them,  was  absolutely 

careless  upon  religious  matters,  and  desirous  only  for  the  political 
greatness  of  his  country.  This  he  sought  to  gain  by  securing  the 
succession  to  the  English  crown  for  a  Scotch  Prince.  Circumstances 
had  now  led  him  to  believe  that  Mary  would  ultimately  make  good 
her  claims  to  the  throne  of  England ;  he  therefore  attached  himself 
vigorously  to  her  party,  bringing  with  him  many  important  nobles. 
Murray,  on  the  other  hand,  anxious  before  all  things  for  the  estahlish- 
ment  of  the  Reformation,  upheld  the  young  King,  in  whose  name 
he  was  acting  as  Regent,  and  trusted,  in  spite  of  the  disappointments 
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he  had  suffered,  in  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth.     It  was  already  with 
difficulty  that  he  held  his  position.     To  surrender  the  nobles  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Scotland  was  to  destroy  his  little  remaining  popu- 
larity.    Vet  such  was   the  task  imposed    upon   him  by  Elizabeth. 
Nor  did  she  send  him  any  assistance  for  the  purpose.     Regarding  the 
frieudnhip  of  England  as  indispensable,  he  consented,  in  spite  of  the 
risk  it  implied,  to  arrest  the  Earl  of  Northumberland    un^jded  hy 
and  imprison  him  in  Lochleven  Castle.     But  before  he    EUzatetii, 
could  either  restore  Northumberland  or  capture  West-    Msassinated. 
moreland,  his  arch  enemies  the  Hamiltous  seized   the    ^"^  ^'  ^'*^°' 
opportunity  of  his  unpopularity,  and  assassinated  him  as  he  rode 
through  Linlithgow. 

To  foDow  the  Intricate  history  of  the  next  few  years,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  Elizabeth's  own  views  upon  political  and 
religious  questions.  It  was  the  force  of  circumstances,  rather  than 
her  own  inclination,  which  ultimately  drove  her  into  that  position 
a-H  leader  of  the  Protestant  party,  with  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
connecting  her  name.  Though  Scotland,  Spain,  and  France  were 
all  plunged  in  religious  war,  Elizabeth  refused  to  join  frankly 
with  the  Reformers.  Careless  of  religion  herself,  freedom  of  opinion, 
but  conformity  of  outward  observance,  was  what  she  desired^  She 
hated  rebels  and  loved  constituted  authority.  Yet  her  position  at 
home  threw  her  upon  the  side  of  the  Reformation.  In  danger  of  a 
joint  attack  from  the  Catholic  Princes,  she  thought  it  necessary  to 
seek  the  safety  of  her  people  by  fostering  every  cause  of  disunion 
and  weakness  among  her  enemies.  At  the  same  time,  she  dreaded 
to  excite  their  anger,  and  attempted  to  keep  up  friendly  relations 
with  them.  We  therefore  find  her,  in  Scotland,  in  words  supporting 
the  young  King's  party,  and  occasionally  giving  them  some  kind  of 
assistance,  and  also  in  communication  with  the  Queen's  party,  and 
frequently  taking  measures  for  the  restoration  of  the  Queen  ;  in 
Holland,  permitting  her  subjects  to  send  assistance  to  the  rebels, 
sometimes  assisting  them  herself,  and  in  constant  communication 
with  their  chiefs,  at  other  times  threatening  to  join  with  the  Spanish 
Government  to  suppress  them  ;  sometimes  in  friendly  relations 
with  Spain,  at  other  times  allowing  her  subjects  to  insult  it 
with  their  piratical  expeditions ;  in  France,  sometimes  givin" 
help  and  comfort  to  the  Huguenots,  at  other  times  forming  close 
relations  with  the  Government,  and  carrjdng  to  the  brink  of  comple- 
rion  negotiations  for  marriage  with  the  royal  house.  It  was  only 
when  this  conduct  produced  its  natural  effect,  when  she  found  her- 
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«e]f  mistrusted  by  all  parties  amon^  lier  allies,  while  her  overtlirow 
was  the  constant  object  of  conspirators,  that  she  was  compelled  at 
lenf:^h  to  assume  openly  the  leadership  of  the  Protestants.  At  times, 
when  her  diplomacy  seemed  failing,  fear  of  general  action  against 
her  drove  her  to  the  verge  of  vigorous  action  ;  at  times  the  advice 
of  her  Protestant  counseUors,  eager  to  cut  the  knot  of  difficulty 
which  surrounded  them,  seemed  to  triumph  over  her  reluctance  to 
decided  action,  and  thus  a  still  further  air  of  vacilJation  is  given  to  a 
policy  which  ia  of  itself  difficult  to  follow. 

The  death  of  the  Regent  Murray  gave  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  the  Queen's  policy.  The  death  of  one  who  was  respected 
by  all  parties  produced  a  temporary  harmony.  Had  Elizabeth 
pleased,  she  might  have  secured  the  almost  unanimous  friendship  of 
„    ^,    ^         the  country.     All  waited  to  hear  what  she  would  do. 

Her  disagtroiu  •' 

double  policy       Had  she   acknowledged    the  young  King,  named  him 

In  Scotland.  i  i  i  i  ,       i 

her  successor,  and  properly  supported  a  regent  chosen 
in  his  name,  the  Queen's  party  would  have  been  extinct.  But 
Elizabeth  still  thought  of  effecting  a  compromise  and  restoring  Mary 
to  the  throne.  She  even  opened  correspondence  vdth  Maitland  and 
the  Queen's  friends.  Thus  left  to  themselves,  the  Scotch  parties 
continued  their  rivalry,  while  English  influence  daily  declined, 
as  the  King's  friends  found  themselves,  as  they  believed,  betrayed  by 
Elizabeth.  She  was,  however,  at  length  compelled  to  act,  for 
Westmoreland,  in  concert  with  the  Queen's  party,  made  inroads 
into  Northumberland,  and  in  revenge  Sussex  three  times  passed  the 
Border  and  laid  waste  the  country.  She  still  refused,  however,  to 
declare  for  the  King,  still  threatened  the  restoration  of  Mary,  and 
though  Lennox  was  elected  Regent,  she  left  Scotland  in  a  state  of 
an?rchy. 

Sussex's  invasion  of  Scotland  had  given  ground  for  the  interference 
It  prodncei  of  France.  That  country  now  threatened  war,  which 
Fr^Mw'weu  "^  ^^^  existing  condition  of  England  could  not  but 
ae  irom  Bpain.  he  highly  dangerous.  The  Catholics,  though  defeated 
in  the  late  rebeUion,  were  by  no  means  extinguished.  The  continued 
presence  of  Queen  Mary  in  England  gave  them  a  constant  centre 
round  which  to  gather,  and  many  who  had  before  held  aloof  from 
conscientious  grounds  now  thought  themselves  free  to  act ;  for  Pius 
pivbv.  iunei  V.  had  been  persuaded  to  issue  hastily  a  Bull  of  ex- 
hisBniiofex-      communication    against  Elizabeth,  which  rendered  all 

commnnlcatloii.  " 

Feb.  28.  measures  taken  against  her    praiseworthy  in  the    eyes 

of  pxtreme  Catholics.     They  were   disappointed,    however,  in   th« 
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effect  of  the  Bull.  The  Kinffs  of  France  and  Spain  forhad  it  to 
be  published  ;  they  could  neither  afford  to  break  entirely  with 
Elizabeth,  nor  did  they  relish  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the 
spiritual  power.  In  England,  after  some  delay,  the  Bull  was 
fastened  to  the  Bishop  of  London's  door  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Felton  (May  15).  The  Queen  felt  some  alarm.  She  believed  that 
the  union  of  the  Catholic  powers,  so  long  dreaded,  had  at  length 
come.  Steps  were  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and 
Felton  was  executed  (Aug.  8).  Time  showed  that,  abroad  at  all 
events,  the  Bull  had  little  or  no  eflfect.  But  in  England  disaffection 
and  plotting  continued,  nor  did  Elizabeth  feel  safe  from  a  general 
attack  from  the  Catholic  Princes  till  a  change  in  the  affairs  of 
France  placed  the  Government  of  that  country  in  moderate  hands. 

Defeated  in  the  year  1.569  at   Jarnac  and  at   Montcontour,    the 
Huguenots  had  lost  all  influence  in  the  Government,   Bngiand  gaved 
which  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  strong  Catholic   ^^  '*" '?": 

"  ceisaet  of  the 

party.  A  victory  won  in  Poitou  had  changed  this  Huguenots, 
aspect  of  affairs.  A  new  treaty  had  been  patched  up  in  August  1570 
between  the  rival  religionists,  and  Catherine  and  her  son  Charles  seemed 
to  be  again  inclined  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  Huguenot  leaders. 
This  change  of  government  rendered  hostility  to  Spain  certain  on  the 
part  of  France ;  no  united  action  between  the  two  countries  against 
England  was  for  the  time  possible.  There  even  seemed  to  be  a  pros- 
pect of  a  friendship  between  France  and  England. 

Such  a  friendship  would  be  advantageous  to  both  countries. 
Spain  was  the  comnion  enemy  of  the  Huguenot  party,  now 
rising  to  power,  and  of  the  English  ;  and  the  countries,  if  marriage  with 
combined,  could  make  an  irresistible  attack  upon  the  ^^J°"*"sge8ted. 
Netherlands,  the  weak  point  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  To  England  it 
further  offered  a  freedom  from  hostile  interference  on  behalf  of  Mary, 
or,  could  a  compromise  to  secure  her  restoration  be  effected,  a  fair 
certainty  that  the  conditions  would  be  kept,  especially  if,  as  was  soon 
proposed,  the  friendship  was  further  secured  by  the  marriage  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  French  King's  brother,  to  which 
{it  first  Elizabeth  seemed  inclined  to  consent. 

The  suggestion  of  this  maxriage  destroyed  any  confidence  Mary 
mav  still  have  felt  in  French  assistance,  and  threw  her 

.,:  1        1      ^-  f~,       .  -r  Mary  and  the 

stilJ  more  completely  tor  support  upon  Spain.     It  was    catholics  tnni 
to  that  country,  therefore,  that  all  the  malcontents  of   *'"'"'*'  ^"*^- 
England  now  looked  for  assistance,  and  a  great  conspiracy  was  set  on 
foot.     TbA  King  of  Spain  himself,  and  his  chief  adviser  Alva,  were 
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Btill  most  unwilling  to  break  with  Elizabeth.     Her  friendship  with 
France  was,  as  they  well  understood,  fraught  with  danger  to  them,  and. 
if  the  connection  between  the  countries  was  honest  and  permanent, 
would  probably  cause  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands.     Alva  therefore 
did  his  best  to  reconcile  himself  with  Elizabeth.      But  the    Pope, 
indignant  at  the  reception  his  Bull  of  excommTinication  had  met 
with,  and  constantly  assured  by  hi-s  agents  in  England  of  both  the 
sufiferings  and  strength  of  the  Catholic  party,  was  eager  for  some 
immediate  action    in   their  favour.      His  chief   agent 
was  a  banker  of  the  name  of  Ridolfi,  who,  though  he 
had  mingled  in  many  plots,  had  been  clever  enough  so  to  impose 
upon  the  ministry,  that  they  were  now  on  the  point  of  employing 
him  to  visit  foreign  courts  in  their  interest.     He  had  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  on  his  schemes  unsuspected.      The  plot   was  an 
almost  exact   repetition   of  the    old  scheme  in  favour  of   Norfolk. 
Again  it  was  intended  that  the  Duke  should  marry  Mary,  that  he 
should  declare  himself  a  Catholic,  that  with  the  aid  of  a  Spanish 
army  the  Catholics  should  make  a  genera^  rising,  dethrone  Elizabeth, 
and  restore  the  old  religion,   together  with   the   old  nobility  and 
policy  of  the  country.  Assistance  from  Spain  was  absolutely  necessary. 
It  was  hopeless  to  secure  it  without  a  distinct  declaration  from  Norfolk 
that  he  would  play  the  part  assigned  to  him.      He   had  for  some 
time  been  free  from  all  real  restraint ;  there  was  therefore  no  difficulty 
in  negotiating  with  him  ;  but  he  shrunk  as  usual  from  committing 
himseK.     However,  when  informed  that  no  less  than  forty  English 
Peers — more,  that  is,  than  half  their  whole  number — were  in  favour 
of  the  plan,  he  consented  to  write  to  Philip,  and   employ   Ridolfi 
as  his  agent.     Thus  anned  with  authority  from  Norfolk,  from  the 
Catholic  Peers,  and  from  the  Queen  of  Scots,  Ridolfi  set  out  on  his 
journey. 

While  this  dangerous  plot  was  hatching,  Elizabeth  had  been 
obliged  to  call  a  Parliament  (April  2,  1571),  which  she  had  not  done 
for  four  years.  The  House  of  Commons  showed  a  temper  which 
proved  how  deep  Protestantism  had  struck  its  roots  into  the 
middle  classes,  and  how  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  feeling  of 
the  nation  were  both  the  intrigues  of  the  Catholic  nobles  and  the 
half  measures  and  temporizing  policy  of  the  Queen  and  her  Council. 
The  attention  of  the  House  was  directed  almost  entirely  to  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  Complaints  of  iirt'_''ilaritie8  in  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  of  toleration  of  Cathw'.ii;  worship,  and  of  the  gradual 
reintroduction  of  old  ecclesiastical  abuses,  were  the  chief  topics  of 
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complaint.      Tt  was   in   vain    Elizabeth    attempted    to   check   this 
interference  with  what  she  considered  her  own  prero-    ^ 

\  Protestant 

gative.  Many  Bills  of  a  Puritan  tendency  were  intro-  temper  of  th» 
duced.  Some  of  them — among  others  one  insisting  on  ^"  ""' 
the  acceptance  by  the  clergy  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  together 
with  some  stringent  laws  rendering  it  high  treason  to  introduce  Bulls, 
or  to  admit  Engb'sh  subjects  to  the  Church  of  Rome — became  law. 
Others  were  allowed  to  drop  either  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  for 
want  of  the  Queen's  assent.  The  most  prominent  member  of  the 
Puritan  party  was  Strickland.  He  was  summoned  before  the 
Queen,  reprimanded  and  excluded  from  the  House  ;  but  the  Queen 
was  compelled  to  yield,  when  the  Commons  asserted  their  privilege  of 
free  speech,  and  he  was  reinstated. 

While  the  Parliament  was  still  sitting,  Ridolfi  had  been  carrying 
out  his  mission  in  Brussels,  Alva,  who  found  him  too  Aiva's  view  of 
shallow  and  talkative  to  be  thoroughly  trusted,  thought  **••  ^woi*  plot- 
it  much  better  that  Elizabeth  should  be  either  captured  or  killed  by 
the  Catholics  before  Spain  moved  in  the  matter  ;  but  yet  alarmed 
at  the  friendship  between  France  and  England,  thought  the  oppor- 
tunity was  not  one  to  be  missed.     Ridolfi,  at  all  events,    „,^  ,^  ,  ^ 

J  '  '     Bldolfl  plot 

was  so  pleased  with  his  success,  that  he  despatched  a  discovered, 
messenger  with  a  favourable  report  to  Norfolk,  and  to  ^ 
the  Bishop  of  Ross,  Queen  Mary's  agent  in  England.  CecU,  whose 
spies  were  everywhere,  had  the  messenger  apprehended,  and  by  means 
of  the  rack,  and  information  derived  from  a  spy,  who  pretended  to 
be  the  wretched  man's  friend,  gained  a  considerable  insight  into  the 
conspiracy  ;  though,  as  the  letters  were  in  cipher,  and  the  key  was 
wanting,  he  was  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  chief  people  implicated. 

Meanwhile,  the  marriage  with  Anjou,  on  which  to  all  appearance 
Elizabeth's  safety  depended,  had  come  to  nothing  ;  as  usual,  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  accept  a  husband.  The  two  courts  were 
too  much  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  to  allow  an  open 
breach.  Religious  scruples  were  asserted  on  both  sides,  and  in  the 
place  of  the  marriage  a  league  between  England  and  France  against 
Spain  was  suggested  ;  and,  to  give  a  show  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of 
England,  the  privateers  were  directed  chiefly  against  Spanish  commerce. 

Ridolfi  had  betaken  himself  to  Madrid.  There  Alva's  plan  had 
chiefly  recommended  itself.  A  man  had  been  found  who  off'ered  to 
undertake  to  put  Elizabeth  out  of  the  way,  and  orders  were  sent  to 
Alva  to  be  ready  to  invade  England  as  soon  as  that  step  should  be 
taken.     Meanwhile  fresh  information  was  reaching  Cecil  •   Sir  John 
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Hawkinfi  had  pretended  to  tiim  traitor  for  the  sake  oripn'naUy  of 
obtaining  the  freedom  of  some  of  hi?  comrades  who  were  in  Spanish 
prisous.  Hia  dteceit  had  been  so  successful  that  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment began  to  treat  with  him  to  cover  the  proposed  invasion,  which 
thus  came  at  once  to  Cecil's  ears.  All  this  time  Norfolk  had  been 
»  _.  ,w      .        impuspected.     The  chance  discoverv  of  a  sum  of  monev 

Norfolk  again  -t^  _      ,  * 

arrested.  which  he  was  remitting  to  the  partisans  of  Queen  Mary 

*       '  in  Scotland  caused   his  reapprehension,   together  with 

that  of  his  secretaries.  Torture  wrung  from  them  the  key  to  the  cipher 
which  had  hitherto  been  wanting.  The  miflsing  link  in  the  evidence 
was  thus  supplied.  The  whole  secret  of  the  Ridolfi  conspiracy  was 
known.  Arundel,  Norfolk,  and  Lumley,  the  chief  leaders  of  it, 
were  arrested,  together  with  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  who  at  la.'^t,  under 
fear  apparently  of  torture,  made  a  full  confession  of  the  intrigues  of 
the  few  last  years.  All  those  intrigues  which  had  gathered  round 
Norfolk  and  his  marriage  with  Mary  were  thus  discovered,  and  the' 
first  great  plot  of  the  reign  waa  thwarted. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  discovery  of  the  plot  would 
at  once  have  broken  through  the  diplomatic  refinements  of  Elizabeth's 
policy,  and  have  forced  things  into  a  more  natural  position.  With 
the  treason  of  the  Catholics,  the  complicity  of  Mary  with  their  plans, 
and  the  connection  of  Spain  with  the  conspiracy  plainly  proved,  it 
would  have  seemed  natural  that  the  punishment  of  the  traitors,  the 
death  of  Majy,  and  open  war  with  Spain  woTild  follow,  especially  as 
the  treaty  with  France  was  still  on  foot. 

The    strange  web  of  conflicting  interests  which  surrounded  the 

mgntarv  policv  of  the  time  prevented  any  such  effects  from  aris- 

energy  of  ing.     For  the  moment  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  Elizabeth 

would  pursue  a  more  direct  line  of  conduct.    Norfolk  was 

tried   for  high  treason   and   found  guilty  ;  a  full  account  of  the 

evidence   against  Mary  which   had   hitherto   been   suppressed   was 

allowed  to  be  published  ;    the  Queen   wrote  to  the   Earl  of  Mar, 

now  Eegent  in  the  King's  name,  to  as.sure  him  of  her  open  assistance  ; 

the  Spanish  ambassador  was  peremptorily  ordered  out  of  England. 

But  there  for  the  time  the  matter  ended.     The  Duke  of  Norfolk's 

execution  was  postponed  from  day  to  day,  nor  was  it  till 

Execntion  of  '         '  j  ^  ■> 

Norfolk.  alter  a  strong. expression  of  feeling  from  the  Parliament, 

which  was  then  t^ain  assembled,  that  Elizabeth  was 
brought  to  consent  to  his  death.  Neither  her  own  obvious  danger, 
nor  the  petition  of  the  Bishops  of  England,  nor  the  joint  request  of 
the  two  Houses  of  ParKament,  to  be  allowed  to  bring  in  a  Bill  of 
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Attainder,  coiild  induce  her  to  act  with  severity  against  Mary.  In 
Scotland, — where  her  double  dealing  had  allowed  the  Eesnmption  of 
Queen's  party  again  to  rise,  and  (in  an  attempted  sur-  diplomacy, 
prise  on  Stirling)  to  put  Lennox  the  Regent  to  death, — instead  of 
fulfilling  her  promise  to  his  successor,  Mar,  she  as  usual  laboured  at 
a  compromise,  and  let  matters  take  their  own  course.  And  when  it 
])ecame  evident  that  Alva,  disgusted  at  the  discovery  of  his  plans, 
was  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  prayers  of  the  refugees,  and  persuading 
Philip  to  bear  all  insults  rather  than  break  with  England,  all  thought 
of  war  with  Spain  was  laid  aside. 

There  was  one  more  difficulty  to  be  met.  This  arose  from  the 
Queen's  relations  with  France.  At  the  moment  of  the  discovery  of 
the  plot,  the  French,  naturally  supposing  that  Elizabeth  would  be 
willing  to  join  with  the  enemies  of  Spain,  had  taken  the  opportunity 
of  drawing  the  existing  friendship  between  themselves  and  England 
closer.  In  the  place  of  Anjou  it  was  now  suggested  that  tAtsD^on  an«- 
the  Queen  should  marry  his  vounger  brother,  Alencon,   seated  instead 

,  ,     ,p  ,       '  1-1     ,-  ,  of  AnJou  as  the 

a  man  not  more  than  hall  her  age  ;  nor  did  she  reject  the   Queen's 
suggestion,  but  as  usual  coquetted  with  it,  acknowledg-    '""^"'*- 
ing  the  wisdom  of  such  a  step,  but  shrinking  from  carrying  it  out. 
Meanwhile,  before  she  had  made  up  her  naind,  the  treaty  between 
the  two  countries^  was  renewed  and  strengthened,  though  not  without 
considerable  misgivings  of  the  Queen's  honesty  on  the  part  of  the 
French.     Catherine  de  Medici  and  her  son  Charles  were  at  this  time, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  the 
Protestant  party  ;  Admiral  Coligny,  the  head  of  that  party,  being  in 
high  favour.     The  object  they  aimed  at  was  a  joint    joint  war 
attack  on  Spain  through  the  Netherlands  ;  the  Protes-   ^^'j,^^if,°. 
tents,  for  obvious  reasons,  desiring  to  assist  the  Prince   i*n<ie  intended. 
of    Orange  ;    Catherine    and    her   son    being   anxious  to   add   the 
Netherlands  to  France.     But  the  supremacy  of  the  Huguenot  party 
was  by  no  means  secured.     The  Guises  and  the  friends  of  Spain  were 
very  powerful,  and  commanded  the  mob  of  Paris.     Catherine  and 
the  King  cared  little  for  either  religion,  hated  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  equally,  and  attempted  to  rule  by  playing  them  one  against 
the  other.     The  continuance  of  the  Huguenots'  supremacy,  even  their 
safety,  depended  on  the  success  of  the  war  they  were  urging,  and  that 
war  could  only  be  successful  with  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth.     But 
Elizabeth  was  as  usual  beginning  to  play  false.     Feeling  safe  for  the 
present  from  France,  she  was  making  her  peace  with  Spain,  and 
already,  in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  Alva,  had  driven  the 
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Dutch  privateer  Admiral  de  la  Mark  from  hia  refuge  in  England. 

This  act  of  friendship  had  not  had  the  effect  Alva  had  expected 

when  urging  it.     The  Netheriands  were  ripe  for  revolt,  smarting 

under  the  heavy  taxation  Alva  had  laid  upon  them. 

Where,  on  th«       -r^-i-n-i  i  i  i-iz-i- 

taking  of  Ue  la  Mark,  groAvn  desperate  when   deprived  of  his 

tertint^'were'*'     ^efuge,  Sailed  up  the  river  Meuse  and  captured  BriDe 
again  in  (April  1572)  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  thus 

laying  the  first  stone  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  This 
beginning  was  followed  by  a  general  insurrection  in  Holland  and 
Zeeland.  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  with  the  aid  of  French  Protestants, 
captured  Mons.  English  volunteers  flocked  across  to  join  the  rebel 
army.  The  adhesion  and  assistance  of  Elizabeth  alone  was  wanted 
to  enable  the  French  to  join  with  effect  in  the  quarrel  and  drive  the 
The  plan  Spaniards  from  the  Netherlands.     But  Elizabeth,  as  be- 

mSSith'i'        ^°'®  mentioned,  was  already  half  pledged  to  Alva,  and 
dnpucity.  while  the  French  were  urging  upon  her  the  necessity  of 

combining  with  them  in  vigorous  action,  they  discovered  that  she  was 
secretly  offering  to  accept  Flushing  from  the  rebels,  with  the  intention 
of  surrendering  it  to  the  Spaniards.  Such  an  act  of  duplicity  destroyed 
any  confidence  in  the  English  Queen.  Joint  action  seemed  impossible. 
The  failure  of  the  English  alliance  naturally  weakened  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Huguenot  or  war  party.  Meanwhile  the  party  which 
was  averse  to  the  war  was  making  its  influence  felt.  The  Guises 
were  the  avowed  friends  of  Spain,  and  were  the  favourites  of  the 
fanatical  population  of  Paris.  Still  the  King  seemed  firm  in  his  late 
resolves.  The  Admiral  Coligny  was  still  his  most  trusted  adviser, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Protestants  was  looked  on  as  complete,  when 
the  friendship  between  them  and  the  royal  house  was  sealed  by  the 
marriage  of  the  young  King  of  Navarre,  on  whom  their  hopes  were 
fixed,  and  Margaret  of  Valois,  the  King's  sister.  It  seemed  as  though 
^^^^  the  danger  of  a  new  civil  war  was  passing  away.  A  re- 
influence  at  conciliation  v/as  made  between  Coligny  and  the  Duke 
St.* Bartholomew,  of  Guisc.  They  shook  hands  in  Charles's  presence,  and 
Aug.  24.  1672.  .(.j^g  appearance  of  friendship  was  assumed.  But  the  re- 
conciliation was  hollow.  The  rival  parties  were  ready  on  the  first 
opportunity  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats.  To  Catherine  de  Medici 
belongs  the  guilt  of  affording  them  that  opportunity.  Her  views 
were  solely  political  She  hat«d  the  house  of  Guise  and  the 
house  of  Chatillon  equally,  as  they  equally  tended  to  over- 
shadow the  influence  of  the  Crown.  She  thought  that  a  chance 
now    offered    of    letting    them     destroy    each     other.       A     verv 
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little  would  excite  the  Huguenote  to  a  fresh  outbreak.  Counter- 
acting measures  would  be  forced  upon  the  Catholics.  In  the  midst 
of  the  confusion,  the  power  of  her  own  party  and  of  the  Crown  might 
be  secured.  At  her  instigation,  the  Duchess  of  Nemours  (the  widow 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Guise,  who  had  bctu  murdered,  it  was  believed 
vvith  the  connivance  of  Coligny),  together  with  the  present  Duke  of 
Guise  and  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  employed  an  assassin  to  shoot  the 
Admiral.  The  attack  was  only  partially  successful.  The  Protestants, 
who  had  collected  in  crowds  at  the  late  marriage,  were  lulled  into 
security  by  the  King's  conduct.  Catherine  saw  that  unless  some 
further  step  was  taken,  her  plan  would  fail,  and  there  would  be  no  out- 
break In  alliance  with  the  chief  Catholic  Princes,  she  induced  the  King 
to  believe  that  the  Huguenots  were  planning  to  carry  him  o£f,  as  they 
had  tried  to  do  his  predecessor  at  Amboise,  and  he  gave  leave  that  some 
of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  party  should  be  killed.  The  opportunity  was 
accepted  by  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party,  the  fanatical  and  blood- 
thirsty mob  of  Paris  was  let  loose,  and  the  fearful  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew was  the  consequence.  For  three  days  the  massacre  continued. 
The  example  was  followed  in  other  parts  of  France,  at  Orleans,  Rouen, 
Bordeaux,  and  Toulon,  till  many  thousands  of  Protestants  of  all  ages 
had  been  cruelly  murdered. 

The  news  of  the  massacre  was  received  with  a  shout  of  triumph  by 
the  Catholics  of  Europe.  At  Rome  the  Pope  gave  it  his  fullest  ap- 
proval ;  processions  were  made,  and  medals  struck  to  honour  it. 
The  English  Catholic  refugees  in  Holland  followed  his  example. 
Philip  of  Spain,  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party,  rejoiced  that  at 
last  France  had  ceased  to  temporize  with  the  Protestants,  and,  as  a 
politician,  saw  with  pleasure  the  destruction  of  the  league  between 
France  and  England,  which  was  so  threatening  to  his  power  in  the 
Netherlands.  In  England  the  news  was  received  with  fear  and 
abhorrence.  The  people  were  clamorous  for  reprisals,  and  demanded 
at  least  the  death  of  Queen  Mary.  Elizabeth  again  believed,  as  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  Ridolfi  plot,  that  the  conjunction  cu^auetii 
of  Catholic  Europe  against  herself,  which  she  had  so  again  roused 
constantly  dreaded,  had  at  last  arrived.  She  made  pre- 
parations for  war,  and,  though  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  listen 
entirely  to  the  cry  of  vengeance  raised  against  Mary,  she  determined 
to  rid  herself  of  her  dangerous  rival  by  restoring  her  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
King's  party  in  Scotland.  Mar,  the  Regent,  would  have  accepted  her, 
but  was  determined  not  to  be  used  merely  as  a  cat's-paw,  and  he  therefore 
demanded  the  public  approval  of  Elizabeth  and  the  presence  of  English 
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troops  at  Mary's  executioBu  Before  an  answer  could  be  returned, 
Mar  suddenly  died,  and  the  regency  was  forced  upon  Morton,  some- 
what agamdt  hid  will,  and  without  any  certain  guarantee  from 
Elizabeth.  He  found  the  terms  Mar  had  suggested  scornfully  re- 
jected, and  thus,  deserted  by  Elizabeth,  was  plunged  again  into  civil 
war.  Maitland  and  Grange,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Queen's  party, 
held  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  without  which  the  possession  of  the 
Eii«  assists  the  couutry  could  uot  be  complete.  At  length  the  danger 
King's  party  of  the  extinction  of  the  King's  party  became  so  pro- 
bable that  Elizabeth  was  compelled  to  take  the  step  she 
had  shrunk  from  so  long.  An  army  was  raised,  and  placed  under 
command  of  Drury,  who  advanced  to  Edinburgh,  and  bombarded  and 
took  the  castle  (May  Ji7,  1573).  Maitland  died  almost  immediately 
after  the  capitulation,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  was  executed,  and  for  the 
time  the  Queen's  party  was  completely  destroyed.  But  this  energy, 
Her  alarm  cousequeut  upon  the  fright  excited  by  the  massacre,  did 

•ubsidea.  not  last  long,     Aifairs  fell  back  into  the  hands  of  poli- 

ticians, and  the  old  course  of  diplomatic  double-dealing  was  continued. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  there  was  in  truth  no  union  between  the 
Catholic  powers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
both  of  them  to  continue  or  increase  their  friendship  with  Elizabeth. 
The  French  ambassador  was  indeed  received  with  all  outward  marks 
of  displeasure.  The  Queen  and  Court  were  dressed  in  mourning,  and 
a  gloomy,  ominous  silence  reigned.  But  signs  were  not  wanting  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  breaking  the  peace.  At  the  same  time, 
Alva  seized  the  opportunity  to  try  and  reunite  England  and  Spain. 
He  felt  certain  that  all  confidence  in  the  friendship  of  France  for 
England  must,  for  the  time  at  all  events,  have  been  destroyed,  and 
Friendship  with  ^e  UTged  Philip  to  regain,  if  possible,  the  alliance  of 
Spain  renewed.  England,  which  could  aloue  enable  him  to  conquer  his 
rebel  subjects  in  the  Netherlands.  In  spite  of  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  the  English  Catholic  refugees,  Philip  was  induced  to  make  the 
required  overtures,  and  to  propose  a  treaty  with  England,  while  Alva 
was  so  successful  with  Elizabeth  that  the  English  volunteers  in 
Holland  were  recalled. 

In  fact,  Elizabeth  was  stiU  bent  on  producing,  by  means  of  her 
Her  view*  on  tortuous  diplomacy,  a  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  in  ac- 
ritaauon'w^uy  cordance  with  her  own  pecuUar  views,  while,  at  the 
pouucai.  same  time,  she  secured  her  own  safety.     This  she  con- 

sidered threatened  by  the  presence  of  the  Catholic  refugees  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  by  the  supremacy  of  the  Guise  party  in  France. 
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She  wanted  therefore  to  induce  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  party 
to  make  peace  (especially  as  they  seemed  to  be  worsted),  securing 
only  for  themselves  political  liberty  and  toleration  of  conscience,  but 
accepting  Catholicism.  At  the  same  time — in  order  to  compel 
Philip  to  enter  into  any  compromise  with  his  rebel  subjects,  to 
insiat  upon  the  Catholic  refugees  leaving  his  dominions,  and  to  relax 
in  some  degree  in  favour  of  English  sailors  the  strictness  of  the  laws  of 
the  InquLiition — it  was  necessary  so  far  to  favour  the  insurgents  as  to 
be  able  to  use  them  as  a  standing  threat.  To  gain  these  ends,  she 
seems  even  to  have  been  ^viILing  to  take  into  consideration  her 
religious  position,  and  to  think  of  again  uniting  herself  with  Catholic 
Europe.  In  France  the  same  sort  of  game  had  to  be  played  ;  a  little 
assistance  was  to  be  given  to  the  Huguenots,  friendly  relations  to  be 
kept  up  with  Catherine  de  Medici  and  her  son,  and  by  this  means 
the  Guises  kept  out  of  power. 

In  both  cases  her  diplomacy  was  frustrated.  She  trusted  to  her 
management  of  the  political  interests  of  the  Princes,  and  wholly  under- 
rated the  strength  of  religious  feeling — of  Protestantism  in  Holland, 
of  Catholicism  among  the  populace  of  Paris  and  among  the  nobiUty 
of  France.  In  pursuance  of  the  line  of  policy  she  had  adopted,  she  gave 
up  all  open  support  of  the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which,  left 
without  her  assistance,  fell  into  the  greatest  distress.  Having,  as  he 
thought,  secured  the  stability  of  government  by  hia  success  in  war  and 
by  the  severity  of  his  punishments,  Alva  had  attempted  to  make  the 
States  profitable  to  Spain  by  exacting  a  large  and  illegal  tax.  The  effect 
had  been  a  general  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  Alva,  con-  Eecau  of  aiv*. 
fessing  himself  unable  to  complete  his  work,  had  asked  Reque^ceL 
to  be  recalled.  In  1573,  his  request  had  been  granted,  Nov.  1573. 
and  Requescens  had  taken  his  place.  Under  his  government  the 
Spanish  rule  appeared  to  thrive.  Prince  Louis,  and  another  Prince  of 
the  house  of  Nassau,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Mook  Heath  (April  14, 
1574),  and  though  the  defence  of  Leyden  (May  26  to  October  3) 
somewhat  re-established  the  position  of  the  Orange  party,  Elizabeth 
could  be  moved  no  further  than  to  attempt  a  mediation,  distinctly 
giving  it  to  be  understood  that  she  should  insist  on  the  Her  poUcy 
acceptance  by  the  rebels  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Her  ^'^eri^dj 
mediation  was  futile.  Both  Philip  and  the  Prince  of  towards  rrant- 
Orange  refused  such  conditions,  and  it  became  evident  that  since  thci 
Prince  determined  to  fight  the  battle  out,  if  as-sistance  could  not  be 
obtaiDed  from  England  it  must  be  sought  from  France.  As  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  sea  coast  provinces  by  Fiance  would  have  been  a 
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heavy  blow  to  the  naval  supremacy  of  England,  it  could  not  be 
allowed  to  take  place.  The  Queen  was  therefore  thrust  back  after  aU 
into  her  old  position.  If  PhUip  would  not  compromise,  she  would 
be  compelled  in  self-defence  to  assist  the  rebels.  Thus,  in  January 
1576,  ambassadors  came  both  from  Requescens  and  from  the  Prince  of 
Elizabeth  Orange  to  attempt  to  settle  the  Queen's  mind  in  one 

comprom^e,  direction  or  other.  At  first  she  leant  towards  the  rebel* 
but  fails.  Hej.  "begt  counsellors  urged  her  in  that  direction.     The 

seizure  of  an  English  ship  and  the  imprisonment  of  its  crew  by  the 
Inquisition  seemed  to  show  how  little  she  had  to  hope  from  the 
friendship  of  Spain.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  her  feelings  were  all  in 
favour  of  the  Spaniards.  She  was  angry  with  the  obstinacy  of  the 
States  with  regard  to  their  religion.  A  Parliament  had  been  called 
in  March,  and  the  bold  conduct  of  one  of  the  Puritan  leaders,  Went- 
worth,  who  had  complained  of  the  monopolies  she  had  granted,  had 
excited  her  anger  with  the  Protestants  at  home.  The  sudden  death 
of  Requescens  gave  her  an  excuse  for  following  her  own  inclination  ; 
and  St.  Aldegonde,  the  Dutch  ambassador,  was  dismissed  in  disgrace. 
She  even  went  so  far  in  her  opposition  to  the  States,  that  open  acts  of 
hostility  broke  out,  and  it  seemed  for  the  time  as  if  the  cause  of 
liberty  must  finally  be  defeated. 

It  was  probably  the  course  of  events  in  France  which  had  given 
Events  In  Elizabeth  the  courage  to  follow  her  own  wishes,  and  to 

France  leaving  break  for  the  time  with  the  Protestant  interest  in  the 
Netherlands,  with  which  in  fact  her  own  position  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation  were  indissolubly  connected.  After  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Protestants  in  the  west  of  France 
had  rallied,  and  secured  La  Rochelle  against  the  attack  of  the  King's 
eldest  brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  had  shown  themselves  so 
powerful  that  a  new  pacification  between  the  religious  parties  was 
arranged.  This  was  rendered  the  more  easy,  because  Catherine  and 
her  son  Anjou  were  anxious  to  be  free  from  difficulties  in  France  to 
secure  the  crown  of  Poland,  then  vacant.  Having  found  her  plan  for 
the  destruction  of  both  parties  completely  thwarted,  Catherine  had 
earnestly  sought  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  stUl  further 
pressed  the  marriage  between  that  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Alengon. 
The  horror  excited  by  the  massacre  was  too  strong  to  allow  cordial 
relations  to  be  established,  but  the  Courts  were  externally  in  friendship. 
In  the  spring  of  the  follo'\\Tng  year  (May  1574)  Charles  IX.  died,  and 
Anjou,  who  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  mas- 
sacre, ascended  the  throne  as  Henry  III.     The  pacification  had  been 
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badly  kept  by  the  Catholics.  The  accession  of  the  new  King  gave 
the  Protestants  both  a  reason  and  an  opportunity  for  fresh  pre- 
cautions. They  formed  themselves  into  a  sort  of  independent  re- 
public, and  established  a  central  council  at  Millaud,  in  Rovergue, 
which  should  exercise  supreme  authority  over  them.  Alen^on  had 
found  his  position  as  heir-presumptive  extremely  uneasy.  He  was 
suspected  of  intending  to  join  the  Huguenots.  He  was  very  anxioub 
to  conclude  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  but  the  influence  of  the 
Guises,  who  saw  danger  both  in  his  mtirriage  and  in  his  Protestant 
inclinations,  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  King  to  keep  him  a  prisoner 
in  Paris,  where  the  young  King  of  Navarre  was  detained  in  the  same 
way.  At  length,  in  1575,  Alengon  succeeded  in  making  his  escape, 
and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots,  who  were  prepared 
for  a  rising.  Conde,  one  of  their  leaders,  was  at  Strasburg,  threaten- 
ing to  march  on  Paris,  and  Casimir,  brother  of  the  Elector  Palatine, 
was  threatening  to  join  the  rebel  army  of  the  South  with  10,000  Ger- ' 
mans.  In  February  1576,  the  King  of  Navarre  also  contrived  to  escape, 
and  the  two  Princes  at  once  applied  to  Elizabeth  for  assistance. 

Here  again,  as  in  her  relations  with  Spain,  she  pursued  a  shifting 
policy.  The  Huguenots,  while  in  arms,  restrained  the  power  of 
the  Guises  ;  but,  once  victorious,  would  have  made  common  cause 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  annexation  of  the  Provinces 
to  France  would  probably  have  resulted.  A  little  assistance  was 
therefore  given  them  ;  the  suit  of  Alengon  was  in  some  degree 
fiavoured ;  but  as  their  power  rose,  Elizabeth  appeared  as  mediator. 
A  new  pacification  was  brought  about,  and  edicts  of  toleration  issued. 
Huguenots  were  declared  equal  to  Catholics  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
and  eight  tovms  placed  in  their  hands  as  a  guarantee.  Elizabeth 
believed  that  now  parties  in  France  were  bo  nearly  balanced  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  danger  of  an  alHance  with  Spain  against  her 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  annexation  of  the  Nether-  gi,,  refusei  help 
lands  on  the  other.  She  held  herself  free  then  to  act  as  *"  ">*  rebels, 
she  pleased  with  regard  to  Spain,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  dismissed  St. 
Aldegonde,  with  an  abrupt  refusal  of  all  his  requests. 

For  the  moment  it  seemed  as  if  her  policy  had  triumphed.  Her 
conduct  with  regard  to  Spain  was  so  friendly  as  to  secure  her 
from  danger  from  Philip.  She  still  professed  to  approve  of  the 
claims  of  liberty  of  conscience  on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  and  threw 
the  blame  of  the  continuation  of  the  war  on  their  Apparent 
religious  obstinacy  in  unessentials  ;  while  France,  as  she  '^^"o"*" 
thought,  was  completely  neutralised.     But  her  vsH  want   »»•'  pianj. 
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of  success  soon  became  obvious.  In  France,  the  League  of  the 
Protestants  had  been  followed  by  the  organization  of  the  Catholic 
League  under  the  Guises  ;  the  King  placed  himself  at  its  head. 
The  edicts  were  disregarded  ;  the  States-General  held  at  Blois  were 
wholly  Catholic  ;  Alen^on,  a  mere  adventurer,  had  changed  sides  ; 
uniformity  of  religion  was  ordered  ;  Cond6  and  Navarre  were 
th?«;atened  with  the  loss  of  their  privileges  as  Princes ;  the  Protestant 
leaders  were  exiled.  In  exact  opposition  to  Elizabeth's  hopes,  she 
found  that  the  weakness  of  her  support  had  caused  the  ruin  of  the 
Protestant  party,  and  that  the  Guises  were  again  triumphant.  In  the 
Netherlands  also  a  complete  change  of  affairs  took  place.  On  the 
death  of  Requescens  (March  5,  1576),  the  Spanish  soldiery  were  left 
unpaid,  and  broke  out  into  mutiny.  Their  fierce  riots  compelled  all 
the  States  of  the  Netherlands,  both  Protestants  and  Catholics,  to  unite. 
The  rival  parties  came  to  an  agreement,  and  made  a  treaty  at  Ghent,  de- 
manding the  dismissal  of  foreign  troops,  and  government  according  to 
their  own  laws.  Don  John  of  Austria  had  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Requescens.  He  was  sent,  with  the  strictest  orders  from  Philip  not  to 
interfere  with  England.  But  he  was  ambitious.  He  could  not  forget  his 
late  successes  over  the  Turks  in  the  cause  of  Catholic  Christianity,  nor 
the  project  for  marrying  him  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  was 
so  favourite  a  scheme  among  the  English  Catholics.  He  was  not 
admitted  to  the  country  till  he  accepted  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  (Feb.  17, 
1577),  and  till  the  Spanish  soldiers  were  sent  to  Italy.  But  this  was 
merely  a  pretence.  Don  John  had  determined  to  attack  England, 
aL.d  immediately  began  to  bring  the  troops  back  again.  The  Queen 
was  therefore  in  just  as  much  danger  as  she  had  ever  been  before. 
The  Guises  were  in  power  in  France,  the  Spaniards  were  threatening 
her  from  the  Netherlands. 

In  her  fear,  as  on  the  two  previous  occasions  of  the  Ridolfi  plot 
and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  she  took  a  straightforward  step. 
She  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  States.  She  promised  them  a 
supply  of  money.  She  even  promised  them  a  considerable  army 
under  Leicester.  But  the  union  among  the  States  was  shortlived. 
To  have  secured  Elizabeth's  support  they  must  all  have  agreed  to 
accept  Catholicism.  The  Maritime  Provinces  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  the  step  ;  while  the  Catholic  Provinces,  or  Walloons,  thought 
they  should  be  able  to  gain  their  object  by  putting  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  Matthias,  brother  of  Rudolph,  Emperor  of  Germany. 
They  thus  thought  to  divide  the  two  branches  of  the  Austrian  house, 
and     secure    all    they     wished    for — political    independence.       To 
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Elizabeth  this  also  seemed  probable.  She  was  displeased  with  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Maritime  States ;  she  believed  that  the  arrival  of 
Matthias  would  check  the  schemes  of  Don  John,  and  that  she  at  all 
events  was  safe.  The  entire  destruction  by  that  Prince  of  the 
insurgent  army  at  Gemblouxs  (Jan.  31,  1578)  also  tended  to  make 
her  lukewarm  in  their  cause,  and  all  her  promises  ended  in  the  loan 
of  a  little  money,  and  the  endorsement  of  certain  bills  by  which  they 
raised  money,  an  obligation  which  she  afterwards  refused  to  meet. 

Such  conduct  naturally  excited  the  extremest  indignation,  the  effect 
of  which  was  very  nearly  to  force  her  to  take  the  step  she  most  of  all 
hated,  and  to  marry  Alengon,  now  become  the  Duke  of  m*  low  coun- 
Anjou  ;  for  the  States,  looking  for  assistance,  naturally    *^*p'  f^^'^  "** 
threw  themselves  upon  France,  and  AlenQon,  careless  of  to  Aiengon. 
what  cause  he  supported  if  only  it  rendered  him  independent,  raised 
an  army  iu  their  favour.     The  Queen  could  scarcely  hope  by  any 
amount  of  cajolery  to  win  the  States  back  again.     If  they  were  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  AlenQon,  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  have  some  hold 
upon  him  also.     She  therefore  pushed  her  negotiations  for  marriage 
with  him  to  the  furthest  extremes.     She  brought  him  over  to  England, 
professed  to  like  him,  though  he  was  hideous  both  in  person  and  in 
character.     She  risked  her  popularity  in  the  pursuit  of  the  scheme,  for 
the  French  marriage  was  hateful  to  the  people.     She  even   ^^  xtx^^n  her 
insisted  upon  the  punishment  of  two  honest  men,  Stubbs   ^°^^  o"  '^«™' 

T   T-.  -1  111  11-  «lie  thlDkii  of 

and  rage,  who  wrote  and  sold  a  strong  pamphlet  against  maxrying  him. 
it.  Their  real  loyalty  and  the  cruelty  of  the  sentence  *"*■  ^^^'" 
was  proved  when  they  left  the  scaffold,  where  they  had  just  lost 
their  right  hands,  crying,  "  God  save  Queen  Elizabeth."  Still  she 
could  not  venture  quite  to  defy  popular  feeling  ;  and  when,  by  a 
small  majority,  the  Council  declared  itself  against  the  marriage,  it 
was  for  the  time  dropped. 

The  plain  issue  of  the  religious  struggle  which  was  convulsing 
Europe  had  hitherto  been  constantly  clouded  by  the    p^mj^^] 
personal  interests  of  individual  Princes.     The  time  was   preventing  the 
now  approaching  when  the  quarrel  fell  more  directly   priites°the 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves.     By  extreme   p*°p'*  °' 

Europe  begin 

good  fortune,  Elizabeth  had  kept  the  country  free  from   to  act  for 
war,  and  it  had  become  increasingly  prosperous.     Fugi-    "'^™'*''^»- 
tives  from  Holland  had  established  manufactures.     Agriculture  had 
adapted  itself  to  the  new  state  of  society,  and  those  who  took  no 
interest    in  religion   or    poUtica  were  content.      But    beside  this 
prosperity  there  had  grown  up,  since  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
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a  strong  hatred  and  a  strong  fear  of  Papists  and  their  plans.  This 
undercurrent  of  feeling  had  made  itself  visible  in  the  conduct  of  the 
swarming  privateers  of  the  Western  harbours,  in  the  action  of 
Parliament  in  spite  of  the  repressive  measures  of  the  Queen,  and  but 
lately  in  the  great  expedition  of  Drake,  which  had  sailed  from  England 
with  the  Queen's  full  approbation,  during  the  short  period  of  deter- 
mined action  against  Spain  which  followed  upon  the  disclosure  of 
Don  John's  intentions.  The  temper  of  the  Catholica  was  Likewise 
rising,  and  among  them  there  already  existed  a  religious  organization, 
untrammelled  by  politics,  with  the  Pope  at  its  head.  Supported  by 
the  Guises,  by  the  enthusiastic  CathoUcs  of  France,  and  by  the  people 
of  Spain,  wbo  saw  with  dislike  the  dilatory  conduct  of  their  King,  they 
were  determined  to  act  with  energy.  England  was  to  be  the  object 
of  their  assault ;  and  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England  itself,  their 
influence  at  once  began  to  be  felt,  till  at  length  they  carried  their 
Princes  with  them  ;  while  the  irritation  of  the  Protestants  rose  to  a 
height  which  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  au-l  in  their  case  too 
their  natural  leaders  were  forced  to  take  decided  action. 

The  Covenant  signed  at  Edinburgh,  December  3,  1557,  was  as  follows  :— 
"We,  perceiving  how  Satan,  in  his  members,  the  Antichrists  of  our  time,  craelly  doth 
rage,  seeking  to  overthrow  and  to  destroy  the  evangel  of  Christ  and  His  Congregation, 
ought,  according  to  our  bounden  duty,  to  strive  in  our  Master's  cause  even  unto  death, 
being  certain  of  the  victory  in  Him.  Tlie  which  our  duty  being  well  considered,  we  do 
promise,  before  the  majesty  of  God  and  His  Congregation,  that  we  (by  His  grace)  shall  with 
all  diligence  continually  apply  our  whole  power,  substance,  and  our  very  lives,  to  main- 
tain, set  forward,  and  establish  the  most  blessed  Word  of  Qod  and  His  Congregation ; 
and  shall  labour  at  our  possibility  to  have  faithful  ministers  purely  and  truly  to  minister 
Christ's  evangel  and  sacraments  to  His  people.  We  shall  maintain  them,  nourish  them, 
and  defend  them,  the  whole  Congregation  of  Christ,  and  every  member  thereof,  at  our 
whole  powers  and  wearing  of  our  lives,  against  Satan,  and  all  wicked  power  that  does 
intend  tyranny  or  trouble  against  the  foresaid  Congregation.  Unto  the  which  Holy 
Word  and  Congregation  we  do  join  us,  and  also  do  forsake  and  renounce  the  congrega- 
tion of  Satan,  with  all  the  superstitious  abomination  and  idolatry  thereof;  and  more- 
oTer,  this  our  faithful  promise  before  Qod,  testified  to  His  Congregation,  by  our  sub- 
•criptions  at  these  presents." 
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(continued). 

lEELAND.     1558-1584. 

IRELAND,  always  a  chief  difficulty  to  the  English.  Government, 
had  become  more  than  ever  unmanageable.     The   condition  ot 
establishment  of  Protestantism  in  England  had  added  Ireland, 
religious  hatred  to  the  old  national  differences  which  divided  the 
country.     Not  that  the  religious  revolution  had  been  carried  out 
wdth  at  all  the  same  completeness  as  in  England.      But  the  very 
weakness  of  the  reform  had  rendered  it  more  irksome.      On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  there  were  scarcely  any  Protestants  in  Ireland, 
nor  was  it  constitutionally  necessary  that  the  laws  which  regulated 
one  nation  should  regulate  the  other.     Yet  political  necessity  had 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  Church.     It  was  contrary 
to  Elizabeth's  plan  of  government  that  two  external  forms  of  religion 
should  be  allowed  to  exist.     The  divided  allegiance  which  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  Papacy  under  a   Protestant  government 
rendered  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  highly  desirable.     If  it 
was  established,  in  accordance  with  the  Queen's  views  it  must  be 
universal.     Consequently  the  Acts  of  Uniformity  and  Supremacy 
became  law  in  Ireland.     Within  the  limits  of  the  English   Pale, 
where  English  law  was  held  to  be  paramount,  recusant  Bishops  were 
therefore  removed  and    Protestants    appointed ;    the  Church   and 
abbey  lands  were    appropriated ;    and  in  the  churches  there  was 
either  Protestant  worship,  or,  as  too  frequently  happened,  no  worship 
at  all.     In  other  parts  of  the  country  Protestantism  was  only  estab- 
lished and  upheld,  where  possible,  by  force.     Eager  for  money,  the 
Queen  farmed  instead  of  colonizing  the  Church  lands.    The  churches 
fell  into  ruins.      In  a  large  number  of  parishes  there  was  no  service 
at  all.     In  still  more,  some  wholly  unfit  person  hurried  through  some 
semblance  of  service  in  exchange  for  a  wretched  pittance  from  the 
farmer  of  the  lands.     The  new  Church  seemed  to  justify  the  worst 
that  could  be  said  of  it.     Meanwhile  the  widest  connivance  was 
extended  to  Roman  Catholic  worship  ;  in  every  castle  and  village, 
and  among  the  mountains,  the  old  Church  continued  its  ministra- 
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tions  uninterrupted.  The  religious  zeal  of  the  Irish  was  thus  kept 
up.  The  weak  and  miserable  Protestant  Church  became  not  unde- 
servedly an  object  of  hatred,  and  the  cause  of  Catholicism  indis- 
flolubly  connected  with  that  of  the  nation.  The  same  irritating 
weakness  was  visible  in  the  temporal  government  of  the  ieland. 
Parsimony  prevented  the  maintenance  of  a  firm  administration. 
The  English  influence  was  supported  by  a  few  scattered  garrisons, 
which  were  forced  to  make  up  for  their  want  of  strength  by  the 
cruel  vigour  with  which  they  acted.  Thus  the  opposition  of  creeds 
and  of  nations  grew  constantly  stronger,  till  the  Irish  placed  their 
cause  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the 
whole  country  had  again  piece  by  piece  to  be  reconquered. 

The  first  insurrection  broke  out  in  1565,  among  the  native  Irish  of 
„  Ulster.      It  was  headed  by  Shan  O'NeU,  the  eldest  of 

Ulster  ,  .  •'  ' 

Insurrection  the  legitimate  children  of  the  late  Earl  of  Tyrone. 
^^^'  An  illegitimate  son  of  the  name  of  Matthew  had  been 

put  in  his  place  by  the  English.  Shan  O'NeU  sought,  and  in  some 
degree  obtained,  the  favour  of  the  English  Queen,  but  at  length 
broke  loose  from  all  engagements  with  England,  and  claimed  the 
sovereignty  of  Ulster,  with  the  regal  title  of  The  O'NeiL  Elizabeth 
contrived  to  raise  against  him  the  smaller  native  chieftains,  and  a 
colony  of  Scotch  who  had  settled  in  Antrim.  With  their  aid  Sir 
Henry  Sidney  overran  hie  country,  and  he  was  finally  murdered  by  the 
Scotch.  The  fall  of  Shan  O'Xeil,  and  the  good  government  of  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  seemed  to  promise  a  more  prosperous  time.  Tirlogh 
O'Neil,  a  kinsman  of  the  late  head  of  the  clan,  promised  to  assist  the 
English  Government,  and  some  of  the  towns  began  to  show  signs  of 
industry. 

But  the  anarchical  condition  of  the  whole  country,  the  local  disputes 
among  the  chieftains,  the  fierce  cruelty  with  which  any  act  of  marauding 
was  chastised  by  the  English  garrisons,  and  the  want  of  any  great  uni- 
form plan  of  government,  soon  put  an  end  to  any  semblance  of  peace. 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  had  argi;ed  that  the  province  of  Munster  should  be 
formed  into  an  English  presidency,  and  that  it  should  be  governed  by 
English  laws  ;  the  supremacy  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  the  head  of  the 
Southern  Geraldines,  being  thus  destroyed.  It  was  hoped  that  at 
Plans  for  the  same  time  the  chiefs  of  the  smaller  clans  might  be 

ofMun^r"  gTaduaUy  civilized  by  being  intrusted  with  positions  of 
1668.  authority.     Such  a  plan  must  have  been  connected  with 

considerable  colonization,  and  Cecil  ajspears  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
have  arranged  the  details,  by  which  colonists  would  have  been  intro- 
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duced  upon  land  already  confiscited,  without  invading  anew  the  rights 
of  any  Irish  chief.  The  plan  was  too  expensive  to  suit  the  views  of 
Elizabeth,  but  the  idea  of  colonization  was  still  kept  alive.  A  long 
standing  quarrel  between  the  Butlers  of  Ormond  and  the  Geraldines 
of  Desmond  was  occupying  the  courts  of  law.  Elizabeth  insisted, 
whatever  the  law  might  be,  that  judgment  should  be  given  in  favour 
of  Ormond,  who  was  a  Protestant,  and  loyal ;  and  to  complete  the 
discomfiture  of  Desmond,  he  was  summoned  to  London,  and  ar- 
rested to  be  tried  for  treason.  No  severe  measures  were  however 
taken  against  him ;  he  was  allowed  to  live  at  large,  but  was  detained 
in  England.  In  July  1568,  he  thought  it  wiser  to  submit,  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  Queen  all .  his  lands  and  property,  confessing  that 
they  were  lawfully  hers,  and  that  he  Vi'  )uld  thankfully  receive  back 
whatever  she  liked  to  give  him.  This  surrender  might  be  brought  to 
include  nearly  half  the  province  of  Momster  ;  and  were  an  investi- 
gation into  titles  instituted  and  forfeitures  pressed,  the  greater  part  of 
the  other  half  might  probably  have  been  secured.  Upon  this,  a 
certain  number  of  Devonshire  gentlemen,  the  same  class  of  adventurers 
who  were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  piracy  and  privateering  which 
was  at  that  time  the  fashion  in  the  West  of  England,  offered,  if  the 
province  was  granted  to  them,  to  conquer  it  at  their  own  expense,  and 
hold  it  of  the  Queen.  This  would  certainly  have  led  to  a  war  of 
extermination,  and  neither  Cecil  nor  the  Queen  liked  openly  to  sanction 
such  a  scheme.  It  might  perhaps  have  come  to  something  had  it 
not  been  prematurely  exploded.  Carew,  St.  Leger  and  others,  having 
purchased  some  obsolete  titles  to  land  in  Munster,  went  there  with 
bodies  of  retainers  and  forcibly  made  their  claims  good. 

To  touch  their  property  in  the  land  has  always  been  to  rouse  the 
fury  of  the  Irish.  The  knowledge  that  the  idea  of  colonization  was 
seriously  held  in  England,  and  the  exaggerated  notions  such  know- 
ledge was  likely  to  foster,  induced  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  and  James 
Fitz-Maurice,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  to  determine  on 
insurrection  and  to  apply  to  Spain  for  help.     The  insur- 

ii«  .  ,  InBurrection 

rection,  as  usual,  assumed  the  form  of  murderous  on-  in  Monster, 
slaughts,  met  by  reprisals  of  an  equally  sanguinary  •'"'y^^*'- 
nature.  The  details  are  almost  too  horrible  to  relate.  Neither  sex 
nor  age  were  spared  by  either  party.  The  war  was  unlike  that 
waged  between  civilized  nations,  and  resembled  the  exterminating 
warfare  of  the  American  frontier  line.  True  to  her  policy  of  expend- 
ing as  little  money  as  possible,  Elizabeth  wished  at  first  to  employ 
the  Ormonds  to  suppress  their  old  enemies  the  Desmonds.     But 
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when  Ormond  heard  of  the  colonization  schemes,  he  too  declared  that, 
rather  than  countenance  the  destruction  of  his  country,  he  would  join 
the  rebels.  Sir  Henry  Sidney  had  therefore  to  give  up  his  plan  of  con- 
ciliation, and  with  such  little  means  as  he  had,  amounting  to  about 
2000  English  soldiers,  to  march  into  the  disturbed  districts,  where,  by 
a  succession  of  constant  cruel  slaughters,  he  succeeded  in  restoring 
some  outward  semblance  of  order.  Fitz-Maurice,  he  boasts,  was  a 
mere  wandering  outcast.  Connaught  was  held  in  order  by  Sir 
Edward  Felton,  while  Humphrey  Gilbert  garrisoned  Kilmallock  in 
Munster.  But  this  success  was  quite  transitory,  no  money  came  to 
support  Sidney  from  England.  His  garrisons,  without  pay,  had  to  live 
at  free  quarters.  Mutinous,  hated  by  the-  people,  and  living  by  rob- 
bery, they  degenerated  into  bands  of  brigands.  Fitz-Maurice  again 
assumed  all  his  old  authority  in  Munster.  Felton  could  hardly  hold 
his  own  in  Athlone. 

Meanwhile  the  Irish  appeal  to  Spain  for  assistance  had  not  been 
answered  as  they  expected.  The  Pope  and  Philip  were  never  on 
very  good  terms,  and  the  King  was  forbidden  to  accept  the  gift  of 
Ireland  which  was  oflfered  to  him  except  as  a  fief  from  the  Roman 
See.  Moreover,  the  change  of  policy  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  about  the  year  1570,  turned  for  support  from 
France  to  Spain,  made  Philip  dislike  the  idea  of  separating  Ireland 
from  the  English  dominions.  To  obtain  the  friendship  of  tht 
English  Catholics  was  more  important  to  bim  than  the  acquisition 
of  Ireland ;  and  the  English  Catholics,  who  fuUy  expected  by  his 
aid  to  succeed  in  placing  Queen  Mary  on  the  throne,  would  scarcely 
have  thanked  him  for  depriving  their  favourite  of  a  large  portion  of 
her  dominions.  If  Spain  was  to  help  Ireland,  it  must  be  on  behalf 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  not  on  the  national  question. 
The  prospect  of  any  help  almost  disappeared  when  the  discovery  of 
the  Ridolfi  plot  induced  Philip  to  attempt  to  renew  his  old  friendship 
with  England. 

But  though  thus  left  to  themselves  for  the  present,  the  hatred  which 
the  attempt  to  change  their  religion  had  engendered  in  the  Irish  led 
them  to  continue  their  old  career  of  insurrection.  Sidney,  who  dis- 
liked his  unsatisfactory  and  cruel  work,  was  recalled  (March  1571). 
Fitz-WUliam,  an  able  soldier,  now  weakened  by  age,  was  left  in  his 
place.  Starved  by  the  parsimony  of  the  Queen,  he  could  effect  but 
little.  The  condition  of  the  English  grew  worse  and  worse  ;  the  Pro- 
testant religion  again  almost  disappeared.  Once  more  the  EngUsh 
Government  determined  to   despatch  a  vigorous   expedition.     Sir 
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John  Perrot,  with  an  army,  came  over  (April  1571)  to  reproduce 
the  cruel  scenes  of  Sidney's  march.  Again  Fitz-Maurice  and 
his  comrades  were  reduced  to  wander  as  outcasts  on  the  hills 
(Nov.).  But  again  the  want  of  support  from  home  rendered 
aU  successes  useless  ;  Perrot's  army  mutinied  for  want  of  pay. 
The  Queen  would  give  him  no  help  ;  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  try  gentler  measures.  Fitz-Maurice  was  told  that  on  certain  terms 
he  might  be  pardoned.  He  accepted  the  conditions.  All  attempts 
at  the  establishment  of  English  law  came  to  an  end,  and  the  Irish 
chiefs  again  resumed  their  authority.  At  the  same  time  (Jan.  1573), 
though  only  under  the  strictest  promise  to  use  his  best  influence  to 
destroy  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  Desmond  was  at  length  allowed 
to  return  from  England.  Unfortunately,  even  this  arrangement  was 
not  honestly  carried  out ;  no  sooner  did  the  Earl  arrive  in  Dublin 
than  he  was  again  apprehended.  He  escaped  from  prison,  but  held 
that  his  second  arrest  released  him  from  all  his  engagements,  and  as 
the  English  were  too  weak  to  recaptui-e  him,  he  regained  in  his  native 
province  all  his  former  authority. 

But  although  Ireland  was  thus  left  for  the  present  in  Irish  hands,  the 
idea  of  colonization,  which  might  reclaim  the  country  at  little  cost  to 
Dovemment,  was  by  no  means  given  up.  It  wa«  now  proposed 
to  make  the  attempt  in  Ulster.  A  colony  of  the  Scotch  had  there 
met  with  some  success,  and  there  seemed  no  reason  why  the  English 
should  faiL  A  son  of  Elizabeth's  secretary,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  was 
granted  a  strip  of  land  near  the  Giant's  Causeway.  This  fresh 
attempt,  and  the  excitement  produced  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, again  roused  the  Irish  to  action.  The  English  lost  all 
power  in  Connaught,  and  Smith's  colonization  was  an  (jojonjje«ion 
entire  failure.  The  attempt  was  renewed  on  a  larger  and  of  uijter 
more  promising  scale  by  Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex ;  ^  ^"^^ 
a  large  tract  of  country,  called  Clandeboy,  stretching  from  Belfast 
along  Lough  Neagh  and  the  river  Bann  to  the  sea,  was  granted  to 
him,  with  full  authority  (Sept,  1573).  He  was  to  conquer  the 
country  at  his  own  expense,  and  after  four  years'  possession  to  pay  a 
fixed  rent  to  the  Treasury.  Many  gentlemen  joined  in  the  venture. 
As  usual,  at  first  all  seemed  prosperous.  Sir  Brian  O'Neil,  the  chief 
of  the  country,  made  his  submission,  and  placed  his  cattle  in  Essex's 
hands.  It  was,  however,  a  mere  subterfuge.  In  a  few  days  he  dis- 
appeared, driving  his  own  cattle  and  those  of  Essex  along  with  bim. 
It  was  everywhere  found  that  the  fair  speeches  of  the  inhabitants 
covered  deadly  hostility  ;  and  as  the  winter  came  on,  the  English 
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were  obliged  to  entrench  themselve-s  in  Belfast.  The  troopa  began 
to  loose  heart  and  desert,  the  provisions  that  had  been  supplied  him 
proved  bad  and  produced  illness,  and  he  shortly  had  to  confess  that 
private  enterprizes  were  fruitless,  that,  unless  armed  with  authority 
from  home,  he  could  do  nothing  against  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
rounded him.  Surrendering  his  grant  and  all  hope  of  civilizing 
Ireland  in  his  own  knight-errant  fashion,  he  accepted  the  position  of 
Governor  of  Ulster  (May  1574),  and  in  that  capacity,  with  great 
cruelty,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  English  authority  over  the 
O'Neilg. 

It  was  always  difficult  to  induce  an  English  gentleman  to  accept 
the  position  of  Deputy  in  Ireland.  Not  only  did  the  Queen's 
parsimony  go  far  to  entail  ruin  on  those  who  accepted  the  office,  the 
blame  of  failure,  which  seemed  nearly  inevitable,  was  always  thrown 
upon  them  ;  the  smallness  of  the  means  at  their  disposal,  together 
with  the  untamed  character  of  the  inhabitants,  constantly  led  them  to 
acts  of  cruelty  which  were  highly  repulsive  to  them.  At  length,  in 
November  1575,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  had  already  been  unusually 
successful  there,  was  persuaded,  much  against  his  will,  to  accept  the 
government.  By  the  Irish  he  was  on  the  whole  liked.  His  arrival 
was  regarded  with  pleasure,  and  during  the  triumphal  progress  with 
which  he  entered  upon  his  office  he  everywhere  met  with  much 
apparent  enthusiasm,  and  received  the  submission  of  the  more  noted 
chiefs.  But  he  still  held  to  his  former  view,  that  the  only  way  to 
govern  Ireland  in  peace  was  to  establish  Presidencies  in  Munster  and 
Connaught.  The  absence  of  James  Fitz-Maiirice,  Desmond's  brother, 
who  had  been  the  leader  of  the  late  insurrections,  gave  him,  as  he 
thought,  a  fair  opportunity,  and  he  established  Dniry  in  Munster  and 
Malby  in  Connaught  as  Presidents  (December  1576).  This  measure 
seemed  entirely  to  contradict  the  flattering  hopes  raised  on  the 
Deputy's  arrival  It  seemed  that  after  all,  Irish  customs  and  Irish  law 
were  to  disappear,  and  the  authority  of  Irish  chieftains  to  be  superseded. 
Nor  did  the  conduct  of  the  Presidents  allay  this  fear.  In  his  first 
circuit  Drury  hung  about  a  hundred  men,  and  even  then  apologized  for 
his  moderation. 

Thus,  rendered  suspicious  on  their  tenderest  point  by  the 
various  efforts  at  colonization,  and  disappointed  in  the  hopes 
which  the  establishment  of  Desmond  in  his  own  do- 
toanrrection.  minions  and  the  supposed  character  of  Sidney  had 
Jan.  1677.  raised,  the  Irish  again  burst  into  insurrection.     This 

time  it  was  the  Burkos  of  Connaught  who  tooli  the  first  step.      They 
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apeedily  learnt  that  the  establishment  of  the  Presidencies  was  not 
intended  to  be  a  dead  letter.  The  countries  of  Shan  and  Ulick 
Burke,  the  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Clanrickard,  were  mercilessly  laid 
waste.  Malby  the  President  wrote  :  "  I  marched  into  their  country 
.  .  .  with  determination  to  consume  them  with  fire  and  sword, 
sparing  neither  old  nor  young.  I  burnt  aU  their  com  and  houses, 
and  committed  to  the  sword  all  that  could  be  found.  This  was  in 
Shan  Burke's  coimtry.  Then  I  burnt  Ulick  Burke's  country  in  like 
manner.  ...  I  went  on  sparing  none  that  came  in  my  way,  which 
cruelty  did  so  amaze  their  followers  that  they  could  not  tell  where  to 
bestow  themselves.  So  I  left  UHck  as  little  corn  and  as  few  houses 
standing  as  I  had  left  his  brother,  and  what  people  was  found  had  as 
little  favour  as  the  other  had,"  Law,  upheld  by  hundreds  of 
executions,  insurrections  suppressed  with  such  ruthless  cruelty  as 
this,  could  not  but  excite  the  bitterest  enmity,  and  when,  for  the 
support  of  the  English  army,  a  cess  or  tax  was  laid  Disaffection 
upon  the  land  within  the  Pale,  the  gentlemen  of  that  °^  *^®  ''^''• 
district  became  little  less  disaffected  than  the  native  or  Anglo-Irish. 
A  universal  outbreak  was  scarcely  to  be  avoided. 

This  general  discontent  reached  its  height  about  the  year  1577,  at 
the  time  when  the  Queen,  believing  that  a  war  with  Spain  would  be 
inevitable,  had  despatched  Drake  on  his  piratical  excursion.  The 
Irish  malcontents  again  thought  that  an  opportunity  had  arrived  for 
interesting  Philip  in  their  cause.  This  they  considered  would  be  best 
done  by  begging  his  assistance,  when  an  important  insurrection  was 
already  on  foot.  Since  friendly  relations  between  Spain  and  England 
had  been  established  after  the  Ridolfi  plot,  it  was  to  Rome  that  the 
malcontents  chiefly  looked.  It  was  with  money  and  troops  supplied 
by  the  Pope  that  they  now  intended  to  begin  their  movement. 
Sanders,  an  English  refugee  priest,  and  Stukely,  who,  originally  one 
of  the  English  privateers,  had  lately  been  living  at  Madrid,  high  in 
favour  with  Philip,  and  constantly  urging  him  to  interfere  on  behalf 
of  Ireland,  seemed  fitting  agents  for  their  purpose.  Fitz-Maurice 
also  was  abroad.  To  him  and  Stukely  were  intrusted  the  forces. 
Sanders  was  to  accompany  them  as  Legate,  Stukely's  troops  were 
diverted  by  the  King  of  Portugal  to  an  invasion  of  Africa,  where 
their  leader  closed  his  strange  career.  Philip,  as  usual  slow  to  act, 
gave  no  immediate  assistance.  The  friendship  with  England  was  again 
patched  up  ;  and  the  expedition  was  postponed  for  ^  c  th  u  di 
year.  At  last,  in  May  1579,  the  success  of  Drake's  uon  to  ireiand. 
voyage   became    known,  the    temper    of   the    Spanish 
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people  became  violently  excited,  the  Catholics,  indignant  at  Philip's 
lukewarmness,  took  matters  into  their  own  hand,  and  a  little  expedi- 
tion set  saiL  Fitz-Maurice,  Sanders,  and  their  followers,  landed  at 
^^  Dingle,  in  Kerry.     It  was  supposed  that  Fitz-Mauxice's 

of  Deraiond.  presence  would  at  once  rouse  the  country  to  arms,  and 
*°*  that  Desmond  would  himself  join  them.     But  Desmond 

was  afraid.  It  was  only  after  his  brothers  had  murdered  two  Eng- 
lish officers  at  Tralee,  an  offence  which  he  felt  to  be  unpardonable, 
that  he  ventured  to  declare  himself.  Then  all  Kerry  and  Linierick 
flew  to  arms.  The  insm-rection  met  with  no  great  success.  Drury 
was  indeed  driven  backward  to  Kilmallock.  But  Malby,  the  other 
President,  succeeded  in  killing  Fitz-Maxirice,  and,  seizing  the  com- 
mand in  Munster,  burnt  Ashketyn,  the  stronghold  of  the  Desmonds. 
Had  reinforcements  been  supplied,  he  would  have  been  generally 
successfuL  But  the  Queen,  taking  fright  as  usual  at  the  expense, 
counter-ordered  the  troops.  The  insurgents  were  able  to  take  and 
bum  Youghal  and  to  march  triumphantly  as  far  as  Cork. 

At  length,  thoroughly  awake  to  the  danger,  Elizabeth  intrusted 
the  war  to  Desmond's  old  enemy,  Ormond.  In  conjunction  with  the 
English,  he  pushed  on,  destroying  all  before  him  (Jan.  1580).  "  We 
passed  through  the  rebel  countries,"  wrote  the  English  commander, 
"  in  two  companies,  consuming  vdth  fire  all  habitations,  and  executing 
the  people  wherever  we  found  them,"  The  two  bands  subsequently 
joined.  Carrigafoyle,  the  fort  where  the  few  foreigners  whom  Fitz- 
Maurice  had  brought  with  him  had  intrenched  themselves,  was  taken, 
and  every  man  put  to  death,  the  castle  of  Ashketyn  itseK  blo^Ti  up 
(April),  By  the  26th  of  June  1680,  the  country,  thus  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed, seemed  reduced  to  peace.  Ormond,  in  one  year,  is  said  to  have 
kUled  826  malefactors  and  4000  other  people.  Sidney  had  with- 
drawn from  the  island  just  before  the  outbreak.  His  place  was  now 
(Aug.)  taken  by  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  a  man  of  stem  Puritanic 
temper.  He  came  only  to  find  that  the  insurrection  had  broken  out 
afresh  within  the  Pale,  His  opening  manoeuvres  were  disastrous. 
His  troops  were  entrapped  and  defeated,  with  heavy  slaughter,  at 
Glen  Malure,  in  the  Wicklow  Mountains. 

Shocked  at  the  expense,  at  the  cruelty,  and  at  the  want  of  complete 
fij-rivai  of  hei  s^ccess  which  had  attended  her  vigorous  efforts,  Elizabeth 
from  Spain.  seemed  bent  on  falling  back  on  a  policy  of  conciliation, 
*'  ■  when  the  arrival  of  800  men,  Spaniards  and  Italians, 

from  Spain,  with  the  connivance  at  least  of  Philip,  rendered  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  necessary.     The  effect  of  their  arrival  was  to 
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renew  the  insurrection  in  all  directions,  and  yet,  in  fact,  Sanders 
himself,  the  most  sanguine  adviser  of  the  rebels,  began  to  see  that 
more  effectual  help  from  Spain  could  alone  save  them.  The  ne\v 
arrivals  fortified  themselves  at  Smerwick,  in  Kerry.  But  they  were 
unable  to  move  further  into  the  interior,  from  the  utter  devastation 
Ormond  had  caused  in  the  province.  Admiral  "Winter,  with  the 
fleet,  closed  them  in  from  the  sea,  while  Grey  gradually  brought  his 
troops  round  them.  A  short  bombardment  reduced  the  garrison  to 
parley.  They  were  refused  all  terms,  suixendered  at  discretion,  and 
were  every  one  of  them  put  to  death,  600  in  aU  (Nov-  Destruction  of 
ember).  This  was  a  deathblow  to  the  insurrection,  *>»«  foreigner* 
though  it  Ungered  on  amid  scenes  of  cruelty  and  blood-  suFpression  ot 
shed  for  two  years  longer.  In  the  Pale,  Kildare,  the  the  inspection. 
natural  leader  of  the  Irish  of  that  district,  was  apprehended,  and  his 
complicity  in  the  insurrection  proved.  He  was  sent  to  England,  and 
died  in  the  Tower.  Desmond,  the  head  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
Geraldines,  after  wandering  for  long  an  outcast  in  the  forests,  was 
betrayed  by  those  with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  killed  as  he 
lay  in  bed.  The  death  of  the  old  Earl  of  Claniickard  (Oct.  1583), 
and  the  murder  of  his  son  Shan  by  his  brother,  completed  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  insurgent  Burkes.  By  July  1584  English  authority 
was  quite  re-established,  and  Sir  John  Perrot  again  took  possession 
of  the  Government.  As  far  then  as  Ireland  was  concerned,  the 
attempt  of  the  Catholics,  as  distinguished  from  the  Catholic  powers, 
though  causing  much  disaster  and  blootlshed,  had  been  ultimately 
foiled. 
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(continued). 


ALMOST  at  the  same  time  that  Sanders  had  been  despatched 
to  Ireland,  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Esm4  Stuart,^  Count 
d'Aubigny,  was  sent  to  Scotland.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  the  Guises, 
,    ,,  ,  had   been   trained  by  them,  and  was  the  heir  to  the 

Jesuit  plans  ,  .  . 

inscouand.  Lennox  title.  His  ostensible  reason  for  visiting  Scot- 
^^^''  land  was  to  regain  his  inheritance.     He  was  in  reality 

an  agent  of  the  Guises  and  of  the  Catholic  party  in  Europe,  and  his 
appearance  must  be  regarded  as  a  second  step  in  the  general  Catholic 
conspiracy  against  Elizabeth.  His  object  was  to  resuscitate  the  old 
French  party  in  Scotland.  Should  he  succeed  in  restoring  the 
influence  of  France,  it  was  intended  to  organize  an  invasion  of 
England,  in  which  both  French  and  Spanish  should  take  part.  The 
command  of  the  army  was  to  be  intrusted  to  Guise,  as  the  Frenchman 
least  likely  to  be  distasteful  to  Philip.  In  the  first  part  of  this  scheme 
Partial  snccesB  te  was  eminently  successful.  He  received  the  Earldom 
of  Lennox.  Qf  Lennox  (Feb.  1580),  the  better  to  serve  his  pur- 

pose professed  to  become  a  Protestant,  and  speedily  ingratiated  him- 
self with  the  King.  Though  ignorant  of  the  full  scope  of  Lennox's 
plans,  the  great  credit  he  had  rapidly  gained,  and  his  rapid  elevation 
to  power,  seemed  so  threatening  that  Elizabeth  attempted  again  to 
call  into  existence  the  English  party  she  had  so  foolishly  suffered  to 
be  destroyed.  But  she  had  played  fast  and  loose  with  her  friends  too 
often  to  be  easily  trusted.  Morton  required  something  more  than  a 
mere  promise  of  assistance  before  he  would  attempt  anything  to  re- 
gain his  authority.  While  the  Queen  hesitated,  the  opportunity  was 
Death  of  gone.     Leunox  secured  the  execution  of  Morton  on  a 

Morton.  charge  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Darnley,  which 

he  could  not  completely  deny.  He  was  condemned  and  executed. 
With  him  the  influence  of  the  friends  of  England  entirely  disappeared, 
and  in  1581  the  Papal  party  was  triumphant. 

The  second  part  of  the  plan  which  had  brought  Lennox  to  Scotland 
was  happily  thwarted.     Its  success  depended  chiefly  upon  the  assist- 
1  John  Stewart,  Srd  Earl  of  Lennox,  died  1526. 
1^ 

I i  i 

Matthew,  4th  Earl,        Robert,  6th  Earl,  by  royal  charter  1578.    In       John 
died  1571.  1580  he  agreed  to  accept  in  its  place  the 

I  Earldom  of  March,  so  that  the  King  might 

bestow  the  Earldom  of  Lennox  upon  Esme. 


Dalriley.  Charles,  5th  Earl,  died  1576.  Esra^.  7th  Earl. 

I  I 

Jamea  Arnbella. 
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ance  of  Philip,  and  rested  on  the  supposition  that,  for  public  objects, 
he  woi4d  lay  aside  his  dislike  to  France.  He  always  disliked  war, 
was  very  slow  in  taking  action,  and  had  his  hands  already  full.  For 
the  royal  house  of  Portugal,  having  become  extinct,  he  was  using  all 
his  energies  to  secure  the  dominion  of  the  whole  Peninsula.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  advantages  which  he  might  derive  from  raUTu-e  of 
a  marriage  between  James  of  Scotland  and  a  Spanish  ^eimox'a  pUn. 
Princess  were  pointed  out  to  him,  in  vain  that  it  was  hinted  that  the 
triumrph  of  the  Guises  might  enable  them,  on  the  approaching  extinc- 
tion of  the  house  of  Valois,  to  make  a  partition  of  France,  of  which 
he  should  himself  receive  a  share.  He  remained  unmoved,  and  the 
expedition  fell  to  the  ground. 

But,  though  the  worst  intentions  of  the  conspirators  never  saw  the 
fight,  the  restored  influence  of  the  Catholics  in  Scotland  made  itself 
sufficiently  evident  to  Elizabeth.     A   plan    was  now   j^jg^^g^  .^^^ 
suggested  for  re-establishing  Mary  in  Scotland,  and  for  rule  of  Mary 
making  her  restoration  palatable  to  those  who  had  '™"' 

hitherto  been  the  King's  friends,  by  associating  her  son  in  the 
Government.  Elizabeth  met  the  threatened  combination  with  her 
usual  dexterity.  She  discovered  that  James  was  not  really  inclined 
to  admit  his  mother  to  the  Government  on  these  terms  ;  and  she 
opened  a  separate  negotiation  with  Mary,  who  offered  at  length  to 
accept  any  terms  that  could  be  suggested,  and  even  in  exchange  for 
her  liberty  to  remain  under  supervision  in  England.  Elizabeth  was 
thus  able  to  hold  the  immediate  return  of  the  Queen  as  a  threat  over 
JameSj  and  to  plead  James's  repugnance  as  a  reason  for  not  complet- 
ing her  treaty  with  Mary. 

But  it  was  after  all  not  her  own  skill,  but  a  national  outbreak, 
which  saved  Elizabeth  from  the  effects  of  the  Catholic   cathouc  reac- 
reaction  in  Scotland ;  for  a  sudden  change  in  the  posi-    th°po  ^uf^  ^^ 
tion  of  affairs  there  came  to  her  assistance.     The  con-   feoiinga. 
spirators,  as  usual,  had  mistaken  the  feeling  of  the  nobles  for  that 
of  the  nation.     Lennox,  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  restoration  of 
Catholicism,  determined  to  render  more  real  the  shadow  of  Epis- 
copacy which  still  existed  in  Scotland.     The  attempt  brought  him 
into  violent  collision  with  the  General  Assembly   of    the   Kirk. 
The  appointment  of  a  minister  to  the  vacant  See  of  Glasgow  led  to 
the  excommunication  of  the  newly-made  prelate,  and  to  an  uproar  in 
Edinburgh  (July  1582)  which  disclosed  how  deeply  the  Protestant 
feeling  was  rooted  among  the  people.     Taking  advan- 
tage of  this  dispute.  Lord  Gowrie,  who  had  a  private   ETrthTon. 
quarrel  with  Lennox,  in  company  with  Angus,  Lindsay,    *"*  '*" 
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Mar,  and  otkers,  determined  to  snatch  the  Government  from  Lennox. 
James  was  seized  at  Perth  in  August  1582,  together  with  James  Stuart, 
Earl  of  Arran,  whose  influence  over  the  King  was  second  only  to  that  of 
Lennox.  With  the  King  in  their  hands,  and  with  the  plans  of  the 
Jesuits  made  known  by  the  confession  of  Arran,  the  Lords  applied  to 
Elizabeth  for  assistance,  and  thus  the  plans  of  the  CathoHca  with 
regard  to  Scotland  were  for  the  time  thwarted.  Elizabeth  believed 
that  she  had  been  successfuL 

Meanwhile  the  same  Catholic  conspiracy  had  been  at  work  in 
Jesuit  Bchemei  England,  It  had  there  naturally  assumed  a  form  at  once 
In  England.  religious  and  political.  The  more  vehement  Catholics 
had  withdrawn  from  the  countiy,  on  account  of  the  dangers  which 
there  beset  them.  They  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
there  Allen,  one  of  the  chief  among  them,  had  established  a  seminary 
at  Douay,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  supply  of  priests  in  England. 
To  Douay  numbers  of  young  Englishmen  from  Oxford  continually 
flocked.  The  establishment  had  been  broken  up  by  Requescens,  and 
removed  to  Rheims,  and  a  second  college  of  the  same  description  was 
established  at  Eome.  From  these  two  centres  of  intrigue  numerous 
enthusiastic  young  men  constantly  repaired  to  England,  and  in  the 
disguise  of  laymen  carried  on  their  priestly  work  and  attempted  to 
revive  the  Romanist  religion.  But  abler  and  better  disciplined  work- 
men were  now  wanted,  Allen  and  his  friends  therefore  opened 
negotiations  with  Mercuriano,  the  head  of  the  Jesuit  order,  in  which 
many  Englishmen  had  enrolled  themselves.  In  1580,  as  part  of  a  great 
combined  Catholic  effort,  a  regular  Jesuit  mission,  under  two  priests. 
Campion  and  Parsons,  was  despatched  to  England,  to  attempt  there 
the  same  work  which  had  been  intrusted  to  Sanders  in  Ireland  and 
to  D'Aubigny  in  Scotland.  As  a  preliminary  step,  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  which  had  beset  the  English  Catholics  was  removed  by 
a  strange  piece  of  double-dealing.  A  Bull  of  excommunication 
having  been  issued  against  Elizabeth,  the  devout  Cathoh'cs  were 
compelled  to  choose  between  disobedience  to  the  Church  and  treason 
to  the  Queen.  The  new  missionaries  were  allowed  to  say  that  that 
part  of  the  Bull  which  pronounced  censures  upon  those  who  clung  to 
their  allegiance  applied  to  heretics  only,  that  Catholics  might  profess 
themselves  loyjil  until  the  time  arrived  for  carrying  the  Bull  into 
execution ;  in  other  words,  they  were  permitted  to  be  traitors  at  heart 
while  declaring  themselves  loyal  subjects. 

This  explanation  of  the  Bull  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  justify  severity 
on  the  part  of  Government.  It  was  impossible  henceforward  to  sepa- 
rate Roman  Catholicism  from  disloyalty.     Proclamatioats  were  issued, 
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requiring  English  parents  to  summon  their  children  from  abroad,  and 
declaring  that  to  harbour  Jesuit  priests  was  to  support  -^^^^^  j^^, 
rebels.  At  the  same  time,  the  Queen,  wrote  a  spirited  »gain»tcaUioUc^ 
address  to  her  people,  appealing  to  their  loyalty  against 
her  enemies.  Walsingham  was  at  last  allowed  to  enter  upon  a  course 
of  severity.  Early  in  December  several  priests  were  apprehended  and 
closely  examined,  torture  being  occasionally  used  for  the  purpose.  In 
view  of  the  danger  which  these  examinations  disclosed,  stringent 
measures  were  taken.  Attendance  at  church  was  rendered  peremp- 
torily necessary.  Parliament  was  summoned  in  the  beginning  of  1581, 
and  laws  passed  against  the  action  of  the  Jesuits.  A  Bill  was  passed 
rendering  it  high  treason  to  claim  the  power  of  absolving  subjects  from 
their  allegiance,  or  to  receive  any  person  into  the  Church  of  Eome. 
The  concealment  of  such  persons  was  made  misprision  of  high  treason. 
Private  masses  were  strictly  forbidden,  and  a  fine  of  £20  a  month  laid 
upon  those  who  refused  to  attend  the  service  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  effect  of  these  laws  was  to  draw  a  sharp  line,  which  had 
hitherto  been  avoided,  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  popvda- 
tions  ;  and  a  number  of  the  older  Catholics,  who  were  loyal  at  heart, 
found  themselves  implicated  against  their  will  in  treasonable  plots,  of 
which  the  Spanish  ambassador  Mendoza,  whose  protection  they  were 
compelled  to  seek,  was  the  centre. 

Had  Elizabeth  been  conscious  of  the  full  extent  of  the  plot  against 
her,  had  she  known  the  intention  of  the  Guises  to  make  a  descent 
upon  England  in  co-operation  with  Spain,  and  the  many  ramifications 
of  the  plot  in  her  own  country,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  she 
would  have  been  forced  at  length  to  take  decided  measures.  But  in 
ignorance  of  the  abyss  opening  before  her  feet,  she  continued  for  some 
time  longer  her  old  temporizing  policy.  Relying  upon  the  friendship 
of  France,  she  refused  to  restore  the  money  taken  from  Spanish  ships 
by  Drake,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  circxunnavigation  of  the 
world  ;  she  countenanced  Don  Antonio,  who  claimed  the  succession  of 
Portugal  in  opposition  to  Philip  ;  she  even  ventured — in  reliance  on 
the  necessity  under  which  France  lay  of  seeking  her  friendship,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  increased  power  of  Spain,  which  had  incorporated  Por- 
tugal and  defeated  Don  Antonio's  French  auxiliaries  in  the  Azores 
— to  break  off  the  marriage  treaty  with  Anjou,  after  carrying  it  to  the 
verge  of  completion.  To  such  a  point  had  she  carried  her  favour,  that 
she  dismissed  the  Prince,  who  had  come  to  England  as  her  suitor, 
with  a  kiss,  a  public  pledge,  as  it  were,  of  her  intentioBs,  when  he  left 
her  to  take  possession  of  the  Netherlands,  which  had  placed  themselves 
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in  hie  hands.     She  had  thus  in  Scotland  refused  the  friendship  both  ol 
,  ,  .,  the  Protestant  and  of  the  Catholic  parties.     She  had  in- 

Isolatlon  pro-  _        ^  r 

dnced  by  Eiizv     suited  France  by  the  rejection  of  Alengon.  She  had  thrown 
«  po  C7.        away  all  chance  of  attaching  the  Netherlands  to  her  cause. 
Slie  had  almost  driven  Philip,  against  his  will,  to  listen  to  the  strong 
wish  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  to  join  the  ranks  of  her  enemies. 

And  all  this  while,  without  her  knowledge,  the  most  dangerous 
and  complete  scheme  was  on  foot  for  deposing  her.  This  scheme  was 
finally  arranged  at  Paris.  King  James  of  Scotland  had  escaped 
from  his  Protestant  keepers  (July  7, 1583),  and  had  again  made  an  offer 
of  his  kingdom  as  a  landing-place  for  Guise.  But  the  Duke  had 
seen  in  Lennox's  failure  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  Protestant 
party  in  that  country.  His  ideas  were  now  directed  towards 
England  itself.  The  Spanish  ambassador  had  assured  him  that  a 
certain  number  of  the  Catholic  nobles  were  only  waiting  for  help 
Great  general  from  abroad.  The  Jesuits  spoke  of  the  readiness  of  the 
tgain^*"''  people  for   insurrection.     The  agents  of  the  Queen  of 

EUzabetiL  Scots  Were  constantly  urging  bim  forward.     At  a  meet- 

ing held  in  Paris,  he  announced  that  he  was  ready,  in  combination 
with  Duke  Albert,  of  Bavaria,  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Mayenne, 
to  make  the  intended  descent  upon  England.  But  here  the  strong 
Spanish  leanings  of  the  English  Jesuits  and  English  Catholics  inter- 
fered. They  insisted  upon  the  King  of  Spain  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  movement.  After  some  persuasion,  Philip  agreed  that  he 
would  supply  some  portion  of  the  invading  troops.  An  army,  col- 
lected in  the  Netherlands,  was  to  join  that  of  Guise,  and  under 
cover  of  the  Spanish  fleet  to  invade  the  country,  when  all  was 
ready  for  their  reception.  But  the  fleet,  which  was  a  necessary  part 
of  the  plan,  was  long  in  coming.  Philip,  as  usual,  was  slow  in  action, 
and  regarded  the  fullest  preparation  as  neces-sary  for  success.  By 
degrees  Walsingham's  spies  began  to  give  him  information  of  the 
coming  danger.  A  conspiracy  for  the  assassination  of  the  Queen  waa 
discovered  (November),  and,  more  important  still,  Thomas  Throgmor- 
Arrest  of  ton,  who  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  details 

Wscove^?  of  the  great  conspiracy,  was  observed  frequently  leaving 
the  plot.  the  Spanish  ambassador's  house,  and  was  arrested.     His 

rooms  were  searched.  Lists  of  the  chief  Catholic  malcontents  were 
discovered,  and  plans  of  the  harbours  best  fitted  for  the  landing  of  a 
foreign  force.  His  more  important  papers  he  contrived  to  conceal,  but 
he  was  not  proof  against  the  rack,  and  made  a  full  confession  of  all  that 
he  knew.  His  confession  did  not  save  him ;  he  was  executed.  But 
the  whole  scheme  of  conspiracy  was  now  before  Elizabeth's  ministers, 
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aud  at  last  she  recogniaed  the  full  extent  of  her  danger.     Some  of 
her  CouncO  urged  her  at  once  to  take  a  straightforward  step,  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Protestants  of  Scotland  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  to  bid  defiance  to  Spain.     To  this  honest  step  she  as  usual  could 
not  bring  herself,  but  strong  measures  were  taken  in  England.    Great 
numbers  of  Jesuits  and   seminary  priests    were  apprehended   and 
executed,  suspected  magistrates  removed,  and  those  Catholic  Lords, 
whose  treachery  might  have  been  fatal  to  her,   ejected  from  their 
places  of  authority  and  deprived  of  influence.      Against  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  too,  her  action  was  prompt.     Mendoza  was   Dismissal  of 
summoned  before  the  Council,  and  ordered  at  once  to   Mendoza. 
leave  the  country.     In  vain   he  alleged  his   innocence   spain. 
and  defied  proof ;  he  was  obliged  to  go,  and  l^t  England,    '^-  ^'**- 
vowing  vengeance.     The  cessation    of  diplomatic  relations  betMefii 
Spain  and  England  rendered  war  sooner  or  later  inevitable. 

Up  till  this  time  the  Queen's  policy,  shifty,  even  treacherous   as  it 
had  been,  had  been  successful  as  far  as  England  was   „   ,  , 

^  ^  Declining 

concerned.     Peace  had  been  preserved,  an  economical    importance 
Government  had  been  carried  on,  and  the  wellbeing  of   °     "^' 
the  people  secured.      Disaffection  had  thus  been  gradually  dying 
away,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  to  meet  the  inevitable  crisis 
increasing.     One  chief  means  employed  by  the  Queen  in  securing  this 
happy  result  had  been  the  position  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.     By 
plaj-ing  the  mother  against  the  son,  any  active  interference  on   the 
part  of  Scotland  had  been  prevented,  and  the  Catholic  party  in  that 
country  neutralized.     At  the  same  time  the  Catholics  in  England  had 
been  divided  in  their  views.     The  old  hereditary  Catholics,  for  the 
most  part  loyal  to  England,  were  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  Mary, 
and  that  she  should  be  declared  the  Queen's  successor,  while  the  ne  <  ■ 
Catholics,  and  those  who  were  under  Jesuit  influence,  wished  for  a 
more  complete  revolution,  and  that  Mary,  if  restored  at  all,  should  bo 
Queen  only  with  Spanish  assistance,  and  as  the  creature  of  Spain ;  whil" 
dread  of  Mary's  restoration,  and  the  consequent  close  connection  ot 
England  and  France,  had  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  had  kept 
Philip  from  entering  more  eagerly  into  the  plans  of  the  CathoHcs.     Tl)  e 
course  of  events  was  rapidly  destroying  the  importance  of  Mary's  life. 
In  Scotland,  the  success  of  the  Protestants  had  been  only  temporary 
J  ames  had  made  his  escape  from  their  hands,  and  Angus  and  other  of 
their  leaders  were  in  exile  in  England.    At  first,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
James  had  written  to  place  his  kingdom  at  the  disposal  of  the  Guises, 
but  before  long  other  influences  prevailed.     On  the  flight   Deserted  by 
of  Lennox,  James's  favour  had  iailen  upon  Stuart,  a  man    ■"''  "■• 
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whose  views  were  confined  to  his  own  personal  advantage ;  he  had  con- 
trived to  get  possession  of  the  property  of  the  Hamiltons,  with  the  title  of 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  in  the  place  of  the  imbecile  heir  of  the  Hamilton 
house,  and  he  had  also,  on  the  tiight  of  Angus  with  the  Protestant 
Lords,  obtained  the  patrimony  of  the  Douglases.  The  restoration  of 
Mary  and  the  re-establishment  of  Protestantism  would  have  been 
equally  distasteful  to  him.  The  return  of  Mary  must  have  brought  with 
it  the  restoration  of  the  Hamiltons,  her  most  trusted  supporters,  and 
would  consequently  have  deprived  him  of  the  Hamilton  property. 
The  restoration,  on  t  lie  other  hand,  of  the  J'rotestants,  would  have 
obliged  him  to  restore  to  Angus  the  Douglas  property.  Understanding 
Elizabeth's  character,  he  therefore  devised  a  third  plan,  in  which  James 
was  ready  to  join  him.  E^p  induced  the  King,  ignoring  alike  the  claims 
of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  to  assume  in  Scotland  the  same  position 
as  Elizabeth  had  assumed  in  England,  and  to  establish  a  State  church, 
of  which  he  was  the  head,  with  Bishops  and  the  rest  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy.  This  measure  was  exceedingly  pleasing  to 
Elizabeth,  and  James,  whose  chief  idea  was  to  secure  the  English 
succession,  when  thus  brought  into  friendship  with  Elizabeth, 
readily,  upon  the  payment  of  a  very  moderate  pension,  gave 
up  his  mother's  cause.  In  extreme  anger  at  this  desertion,  Mary 
denounced  her  false  son,  and  declared  Philip  of  Spain  the  heir  of 
her  claims  upon  the  the  EngUsh  crown.  Fear  of  interference  from 
Scotland  being  thus  removed,  and  Mary  having  been 
to  Tntbury.  clearly  implicated  in  all  the  late  conspiracies,  she  was  re- 
"^  ^^  ^'  moved  to  stricter  confinement  in  Tutbury  Castle,  where, 

after  a  while,  under  the  care  of  Sir  Aniyas  Paulet,  she  was  so  rigorously 
watched  that  all  communication  wdth  her  friends  was  prevented. 

Meanwhile,  the  national  feeling  had  been  strongly  roused  by  late 

events.     It  was  plain  that  the  idea  of  assassinating  EUzabeth  was 

very  prevalent.     It  had  all  along  been  Alva's  view,  in  which  Philip 

seems  to  have  shared,  that  a  Spanish  invasion  would  succeed  best  in 

the  confusion   that  would  follow  the   Queen's  death. 

Fear  of  the 

Queen's  Somerville  had  been  already  executed  for  attempting  it 

assaa«in»tion.  (Q^to^gj.  1533)^  and  now  a  Dr.  Parry,  instigated  by  Mor- 
gan, Mary's  agent  in  Paris,  came  over  with  the  same  intention 
(January  1584).  Moreover,  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  appeared 
to  show  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  CathoHes  to  have  re- 
course to  assassination  as  a  means  to  rid  themselves  of  their  enemies. 
,  ^        The  great  pacification  of  Ghent  had  in  it  from  the  first 

Increned  by  or 

•Sail*  In  the  seeds  of  weakness.     It  included  the  Catholic  pro- 

"*■  vinces  of  the  South.     Between  them  and  the  Protestanta 
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of  Holland  and  Zeeland  there  could  be  no  really  cordial  nnion.  It 
was  these  Catholics  who  had  harboured  the  futile  idea  of  placing  the 
States  in  the  hands  of  Matthias  of  Austria.  In  that  step,  with  true 
patriotism,  Orange  had  concurred,  rather  than  break  up  the  union. 
But  on  its  becoming  evident  that  the  Catholic  States  were  ready  to 
make  terms  with  Spaia  to  secure  their  own  religion,  he  had,  in 
1579,  made  a  closer  union  among  the  States  more  entirely  under  his 
influence,  and  the  Union  of  Utrecht  was  formed  between  HoUand, 
Zeeland,  Gueldres,  and  Friesland,  to  which  subsequently  the  great 
cities,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Ypres,  and  Ghent,  gave  in  their 
adhesion.  Of  this  union,  throwing  aside  the  fiction  under  which  he 
had  hitherto  acted  as  Stadtholder  by  the  royal  commission.  Orange 
had  assumed  the  title  of  Captain-  Gene  ral  and  Admiral.  In  September 
of  the  following  year  (1580)  he  had  proceeded  a  step  further.  Philip 
was  deposed  from  his  position  ae  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  States  declared.  Having  thus  broken  loose  from 
Spain,  the  States  were  compelled  to  look  for  another  ruler,  and  had 
offered  that  position  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Brabant.  It  was  to  assume  the  duties  of  that  ofiice  that  he  had  left 
England,  after  the  Queen's  kiss  at  Greenwich  had  given  him  hopes 
of  being  her  accepted  suitor.  Being  a  man  wholly  unprincipled, 
desirous  only  of  his  own  aggrandizement,  and  jealous  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  he  had  betrayed  the  people  he  was  called  upon  to  govern, 
and  had  made  an  effort  to  capture  with  his  French  troops  the  chief 
cities.  This  attempt,  carried  out  by  the  favour  of  the  Catholic  faction, 
was  made  in  1583.  In  some  places  it  was  successful.  But  in 
Antwerp,  where  the  Prince  in  person  made  the  attempt,  it  signally 
failed.  When  his  troops  entered  the  town,  they  found  themselves 
attacked  on  all  sides  ;  1600  men  and  more  were  killed  in  the  streets, 
and  Anjou,  with  the  small  remainder,  fled  in  disgrace  to  France, 
where  he  died  in  the  following  year.  His  flight  restored  Orange  to 
aU  his  old  importance,  and  left  him  free  to  carry  on  the  war 
vigorously  with  the  Prince  of  Parma,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  Spanish  forces.  A  price  had  long  been  set  on  his  head. 
Two  or  three  attempts,  in  one  of  which  he  was  desperately  wounded, 
had  already  been  made  to  assassinate  him,  and  Assassinatiom  of 
at  length,  in  July  1584,  Gerard  succeeded  ia  deserving  o^  orl^" 
the  promised  reward.  Just  as  Orange  was  receiving  Jniy  9. 1684. 
news  of  Anjou's  death,  he  shot  him  at  his  own  house  at  Delft.  His 
death  raised  the  fear  of  the  English  that  a  similar  fate  awaited 
Elizabeth,  and  conscious  of  the  terrible  disorder  that  would  arise 
on  the  sudden  death  of  the  Queen  in  the  existing  uncertainty  as  to  the 
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succession,  the  Cotmcil  and  chief  nobles  in  England  drew  up  a  Bond  of 
Aiiodation  to  Association,  in  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  prose- 
/•otect  the  cute  with  arms  "  all  who  should  attempt  any  act  or  counsel 

Queen  s  uf«.  ^^  ^j^^  harm  of  the  Queen's  person,  and  to  prosecute  to 
the  death  any  pretended  successor"  in  favour  of  whose  title  such  an 
attempt  should  be  made.  The  Association  received  almost  unanimous 
adhesion  ;  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike  joined  it ;  even  the  Scotch 
Queen  herself  signed  it.  To  complete  this  Association,  which  in 
appearance  set  aside  the  usual  course  of  law,  it  was  determined  to 
give  it  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  which  was  summoned  for  that 
purpose  in  November  1584  ;  and  with  some  slight  alterations  it  was 
incorporated  in  a  Bill,  securing  the  safety  of  the  Queen. 

Again,  after  the  breach  with  Spain,  and  secure  on  the  side  of  Scot- 
land, an  opportunity  was  offered  to  Elizabeth  for  openly  adopting 
the  cause  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Protestants  in  Trance ;  again 
the  opportunity  was  allowed  to  slip,  and  a  fresh  course  of  double- 
dealing  was  entered  upon.  Having  lost  both  Alengon  and  Orange, 
the  States  offered  themselves  to  Elizabeth.  Being  refused  by  her, 
they  applied  to  France.  This  application,  accepted  fully,  would  have 
broi^ght  back  the  old  danger  of  a  junction  of  France  and  the  Nether- 
lamls,  which  it  was  supposed  that  England  would  not  allow.  But 
EUzabeth  was  now  anxious  that  the  war  against  Spain  should  be 
undertaken,  not  by  herseK,  but  by  the  French.  She  therefore  urged 
Henry  to  accept  the  proposition  of  the  States,  while  at  the  same 
time  she  contrived  to  obtain  a  promise  from  her  partisans  among 
the  Netherlanders  that  Brille  and  Flushing  should  be  given  up  to 
her,  and  managed  to  introduce  such  conditions  into  the  offer  made  to 
France  as  should  make  its  acceptance  by  Henry  useless.  Her  plan  was, 
however,  seen  through,  and  defeated.  Henry  refused  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  (Feb.  1585),  while  almost  at  the  same  time  Elizabeth's 
rejection  of  the  demand  for  assistance  from  the  Huguenots  obliged  him 
to  yield  to  the  Guises,  and  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  League. 
While  the  States  were  thus  left  without  assistance  from  either  of  the 
great  powers,  the  Prince  of  Parma  was  constantly  continuing  his  vic- 
torious course,  and  was  using  all  his  efforts  at  the  great  siege  of  Ant- 
in  spite  werp.     In  their  extremity,  the  States  refused  to  accept  the 

of  herself  Queeu's  late  replv  as  final,  and  continued  their  application. 

Elizabeth  is  2^  /    -  ,       -r.         •  if 

driven  to  assist  1  o  accept  and  auuex  the  Provmces,  to  render  them  part 
theNetherianda.  ^f  j^^^  domiuious,  was  much  too  decided  a  step  for  Eliza- 
beth to  take.  But  she  began  to  hint  that  she  might  either  accept 
the  position  of  Protector,  or  of  friend  and  auxiliary,  if  first  her].>osition 
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was  rendered  secure,  and  the  return  of  the  money  she  expended  guaran- 
teed by  the  postsessiou  of  certain  seaport  towns,  as  Brille,  Flushing  and 
Enchuysen.  She  was  hurried  forward  in  this  course  by  the  action  of 
Philip,  who,  aware  of  the  point  the  negotiations  had  reached,  was  at 
last  roused  to  strike  a  blow,  and  suddenly  issued  an  order  for  detaining 
all  EngUsh  ships  in  Spanish  harbours,  and  imprisoning  their  crews 
(May  29).  This  was  just  one  of  those  blows  which  make  themselves 
felt  most  clearly  by  the  people  rather  than  by  the  Government,  and 
was  especially  irritating,  as  the  ships  had  been  chiefly  sent  to  supply 
Spain  with  com  during  a  time  of  scarcity.  The  popular  feeling 
against  Spain,  and  the  wish  to  engage  in  the  long-threatened  war 
with  that  country,  grew  rapidly  more  vehement.  The  crisis  seemed 
to  be  hastening  onward.  The  Queen  agreed  to  accept  the  Protec- 
torate of  the  States,  promising  to  make  no  truce  with  their  joint 
enemies  without  consent  of  the  States-GeneraL  But  her  heart 
failed  her,  and  she  preferred  finally  to  assume  only  the  position  of  a 
friend.  On  the  12th  of  August,  a  treaty  was  made  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  Antwerp,  which  shortly  afterwards  ripened  into  a  more 
general  treaty,  in  which  she  pledged  herself  to  keep  at  her  own 
cost  4000  men  till  the  close  of  the  war,  receiving  as  guarantees  the 
towns  of  Brille,  Flushing  and  Ramequens. 

So  eager  were  the  people,  and  so  ready  from  their  constant  militia 
training  to  take  arms,  that  in  a  few  days  7(>00  men  sailed.  Their 
arrival  (Jan.  1586)  was  too  late  to  save  Antwerp,  nor  did  the  joy  with 
which  they  were  received  by  the  Netherlanders  last  long.  Leicester, 
an  incompetent  general,  was  appointed  to  command  them ;  no  money 
was  sent  to  support  them,  and  it  was  with  ill-concealed  displeasure 
that  the  well-appointed  troops  of  the  States  surrendered  the  cau- 
tionary towns  to  be  garrisoned  by  the  ragged  and  hungry  English 
regiments.  It  was  not  long  before  it  became  knovni  gj^^  gecreti 
that,  even  when  thus  at  length  driven  to  energetic  action,  negotiates  with 
Elizabeth  was  secretly  negotiating  with  the  Spaniards.  *  "  *' 
She  meant  to  use  the  towns  which  were  in  her  hands  to  make  herself 
mistress  of  the  position,  and  to  enable  her  to  treat  authoritatively  with 
both  parties.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Leicester,  and  no  abler 
soldier,  had.  been  sent  in  command,  and  that  the  English  troops  were 
constantly  ordered  to  remain  entirely  on  the  defensive.  Norris,  one  of 
the  commanders,  was,  in  fact,  severely  chidden  for  acting  with  some 
vigour.  With  this  scheme  in  her  mind,  the  Queen's  anger  was  naturally 
great  when  she  heard  that  Leicester,  misunderstanding  her  designs,  or 
wishing  to  pursue  a  more  honest  course,  had  assumed  in  her  name  the 
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government   of    the    States   (Feb.    1586).      It  was  in  vain  that  it 

was  \irged  upon  Elizabeth  that  the  States  were  -vvithout  government, 

and  that  to  prevent  entire  anarchy  Leicester's  step  was 

Coiueqaeiit  t,,  -  ,  ,,  .  ji.!- 

tueiessness  of  necessary.  She  at  first  demanded  an  entire  and  public 
the  English  help,  jgn^^ciation  of  Ms  govemorship  ;  but  was  at  length 
satisfied  with  demanding  that  the  States  should,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
find  means  of  relie\'ing  him  of  his  authority,  allowing  him  only  the 
position  of  Lieutenant-General  to  the  Queen.  At  length  he  seems  to 
have  understood  her  views.  He  remained  inactive,  while  Parma 
continued  his  victorious  career.  When  some  little  action  became 
necessary  to  keep  up  appearances,  he  attempted  to  recover  Zutphen, 
a  fortress  upon  the  Issel,  which  had  been  one  of  Parma's  latest  con- 
quests. The  town  was  iU  supplied  with  proAriaions,  and  Parma 
advanced  with  a  convoy  to  its  relief,  His  army  was  inferior  in 
numbers  to  Leicester's.  But  that  general,  conceiving  that  only  a 
small  guard  would  attend  the  convoy,  placed  his  own  forces  where 
they  could  be  of  no  use,  and  sent  an  ambuscade  of  only  500  men 
to  stop  the  advance  of  Parma.  After  a  splendid  but  ineffectual 
contest  \\ith  the  Spanish  cavalry,  it  became  evident  that  Parma  had 
his  whole  army  with  him.  The  English  troops  had  to  Avithdraw, 
and  Zutphen  was  relieved  (Oct.  2).  The  great  loss  of  the  English 
in  the  battle  was  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a  man  regarded  both  in  England 
and  abroad  as  the  type  of  what  a  chivalrous  gentleman  should  be. 
After  this  useless  display  of  bravery,  Leicester  returned  to  England, 
leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  States,  while  the  English 
army  continued  to  dwindle,  in  want  of  all  the  necessaries  which  the 
parsimony  or  policy  of  the  Queen  refused  to  supply. 

As  usual,  the  independent  energy  of  her  people  was  thwarting  the 
political  activity  of  the  Queen.  Drake  had  sailed  with 
thwart*  her  a  considerable  armament  to  demand  the  restoration  of 
donbie-deaiing.  ^^  captive  saUors.  His  expedition  was  not,  as  regards 
spoil,  so  successful  as  the  last.  But  the  appearance  of  the  English 
commander  on  the  coast  of  Spain  itself,  the  plunder  of  the  town  of 
Vigo,  and  the  subsequent  attack  and  storm  of  three  strong  cities  in 
the  West  Indies  (Sept. -Nov.  1585),  St.  lago,  St.  Domingo,  and 
Carthagena,  tended  much  to  raise  the  opinion  of  the  English  power, 
and  rendered  negotiations  with  Spain  much  more  difficult. 

While  the  nation  was  thus  ostensibly  at  war  with  Spain,  and  the 
wauingham'i  Queen  secretly  negotiating  a  peace  with  that  countrj-,  it 
■pies  ducover  j^^^  becomc  nccessary  to  discover  clearly,  before  any  de- 
ton  plot.  temiined  action  was  taken,  what  was  the  real  design  of 
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the  Catholic  party  in  Europe.  For  this  purpose  Walsingham  had 
contrived  to  open  a  means  of  communication  between  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  and  her  foreign  adherents.  He  had  removed  Mary  from  the 
well-guarded  castle  of  Tutbury  to  the  more  open  manor  of  Chartley 
(Sept.  1585).  By  corrupting  the  brewer  who  supplied  the  household 
with  beer,  he  Laduced  him  to  receive  Mary's  letters,  which,  before 
they  passed  to  their  several  destinations,  were  opened  and  read  by 
Walsingham  and  his  agents.  Not  much  certain  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  general  action  of  the  party  was  gained,  but  a  plot  came 
to  light  directed  against  the  Queen's  life.  Anthony  Babington,  a 
young  gentleman  of  Derbyshire,  had  been  from  the  first  closely 
attached  to  the  Jesuits.  Apparently  at  the  instigation  of  Ballard,  a 
Jesuit,  who  had  obtained  the  Papal  sanction  for  the  Queen's  murder, 
and  had  travelled  through  England  in  disguise  organizing  disaffection, 
Babington  and  a  party  of  young  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  were  in 
the  household,  determined  to  put  the  Queen  to  death.  This  plan  they 
foolishly  made  known  to  Queen  Mary.  In  her  answer  to  Babington, 
written  not  in  her  own  hand  but  by  her  secretaries,  she  accepted  his 
offer.  "  When  all  is  ready,"  she  wrote,  "  the  six  gentlemen  must  be 
set  to  work."  Suificient  evidence  was  now  collected  for  Walsingham's 
purpose.  Babington  and  the  chief  conspirators  were  apprehended 
(August),  and  an  account  of  the  plot  published,  which  roused  the 
popular  excitement  in  the  highest  degree.  It  was  thought  necessary,  in 
order  to  complete  the  charge  against  Mary,  that  all  her  papers  should 
be  examined.  While  still  in  ignorance  of  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  she 
was  therefore  taken  out  on  a  hunting  party,  suddenly  surrounded  by 
troops,  and  while  her  two  secretaries  who  were  with  her  Mary  removed 
were  arrested,  was  hurried  herself  to  the  castle  of  *°  rotheringay. 
Fotheringay.  Such  proofs  as  were  afforded  by  her  letters,  when  they 
were  carefully  examined,  and  those  which  had  fallen  lately  into  Wal- 
singham's hands,  together  with  the  confessions  of  her  secretaries  and 
of  Babington,  who  with  his  accomplices  had  been  executed  (Sept.  20), 
were  laid  before  the  Peers  and  Judges  in  October.  By  them  it  waa 
decided  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  must  be  brought  to  trial,  and  a  Com- 
mission, including  all  the  Peers  that  could  be  collected,  Her  tHaL 
was  issued,  constituting  them  into  a  court  to  sit  at  "'*•  ^^ss. 
Fotheringay  and  try  her.  She  at  first  refused  to  plead  ;  but  sub- 
sequently made  her  appearance  before  the  Court  under  protest,  and 
there  denied  absolutely  all  knowledge  of  Babington,  of  his  letter,  and 
of  her  answer  to  it.  It  was  in  vain  that  Babington's  letter  was  pro- 
duced, and  finally  her  own  letter  also.    The  letter,  not  being  to  her 
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own  writincr,  she  threw  the  blame  of  it  entirely  on  her  eecretariea, 
and  demanded  to  be  confronted  with  tbem.  The  Commission  waa 
adjourned  for  ten  days  before  giving  sentence.  The  two  secretaries 
were  again  examined  ;  and  finally  every  one  of  the  commissioners, 
some  of  whom  had  hitherto  been  favourable  to  her,  gave  their 
sentence  against  her,  finding  her  not  only  guilty  of  a  knowledge  of  a 
general  conspiracy,  including  a  Spanish  invasioQ,  but  also  of  aiming 
at  the  assassination  of  the  Queen.  Mary  had  thus  been  convicted. 
It  was  still  to  be  determined  what  further  step  should  be  taken. 
The  importance  of  the  occasion  demanded  that  Parliament  should  be 
summoned.  It  was  opened  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  before 
long  an  address  determined  on,  recapitulating  the  crimes  of  the  Queen 
and  demanding  her  immediate  death.  This  request  was  supported 
by  the  argument  that  the  Queen  of  Scots,  having  joined  the  Associa- 
tion, had  passed  her  own  sentence. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  for  Elizabeth  to  decide  on  carrying  out  the 
The  Qneen'i  Tsquest  of  the  Parliament.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose 
hesitation  and     that  her  hesitation  was  hypocritical.      It  is  of  course 

"^'"*''  impossible  to  believe  that  she  had  any  personal  tender- 

ness for  the  Scotch  Queen.  The  correspondence  lately  laid  before 
her,  disclosing  as  it  did  Mary's  constant  enmity  to  herself,  must  have 
removed  any  such  feeling.  But  to  lay  hands  upon  a  Queen  was  to 
one  so  tenacious  of  the  royal  prerogative  as  Elizabeth  in  itself  most 
repugnant ;  and,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  though  Mary,  while 
she  lived,  had  formed  a  centre  for  all  Catholic  conspiracies,  she  had 
yet  been  very  useful  in  enabling  Elizabeth  to  carry  out  a  policy  which 
depended  upon  the  jealousy  of  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe.  To 
put  her  to  death  was  equivalent  to  joining  finally  with  the  Protestant 
interest,  and  to  challenge  at  once  Scotland,  France  and  Spain.  To 
Determination  her  Protestant  counsellors,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seemed 
of  her  coim-        ^^  j£  ^^  desired  moment  had  arrived.     James's  late  in- 

sellors  and 

Its  causes.  difference  to  his  mother's  cause,  his  well-known  selfish- 

ness, and  the  lukewammess  of  his  present  behaviour,  led  them  to 
expect  little  interference  at  his  hands.  The  state  of  France  rendered 
it  highly  improbable  that  that  country  would  proceed  beyond  formal 
protests  and  intercessions,  for  the  King,  a  weak  and  Licentious 
bigot,  surrounded  by  worthless  favourites,  could  scarcely  uphold  his 
independence  against  the  League  now  in  close  alliance  with  Spain. 
To  have  come  prominently  forward  in  the  cause  of  Catholicism  would 
have  been  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  Guise,  whom  he  regarded 
as  his  worst  enemy.     It  was  impossible  for  him  to  break  with  Eng- 
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land.  It  was  therefore  with  Spain  alone  they  would  have  to  deal 
That  country  they  did  not  fear.  An  open  war  abroad,  and  fixed 
policy  at  home,  waa  preferable  to  the  constant  secret  disaffection  and 
shifting  diplomacy  of  late  years.  To  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation 
also  the  execution  appeared  a  necessity.  The  threat  of  foreign 
invasion,  the  danger  of  too  close  a  connection  with  The  popular 
Spain,  which  was  rendered  likely  by  the  advance  of  '«eUng, 
Philip's  personal  claims  to  the  throne,  had  rendered  most  of  the  more 
moderate  Catholics  loyal.  The  Queen  was  very  popular.  The 
danger  of  assassination,  which  was  supposed  to  hang  over  her,  roused 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  The  discovery  of  the  underhand 
working  of  the  extreme  Catholics  filled  the  Protestant  population 
with  undefined  and  exaggerated  dread.  It  seemed  not  improbable 
that  the  animosity  of  parties  might  produce  public  disturbances  oi 
even  civil  war. 

Much  pressure  was  therefore  brought  upon  the  Queen  to  induce 
her  to  consent  to  Mary's  death.     She  at  length  listened   ^ 

''        ,  "  The  warrant 

to  the  earnest  representations  of  Lord  Howard  of  Effing-  signed, 
ham,  who  brought  before  her  the  dangerous  temper  of 
the  nation,  and  consented  to  allow  the  Secretary  Davison  to  bring  the 
warrant.  She  signed  it,  and  bade  him  get  it  sealed  at  once  that  she 
might  hear  no  more  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  she  expressed  her  wish 
that  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  and  Sir  Drew  Drury  would  act  on  their  own 
authority,  and  put  Mary  to  death.  This  was  in  precise  accordance 
with  her  old  habit  of  throwing  upon  her  servants  the  difficult  duties 
she  should  have  done  herself.  Davison  suggested  this  plan  to  Paulet, 
urging  his  consent  as  a  member  of  the  Association.  But  the  Act  in- 
corporating the  Association  had  made  the  personal  instruction  of  the 
Queen  necessary  before  private  action  in  her  favour  could  be  taken. 
Paulet  therefore  refused.  Davison,  who  from  the  Queen's  conduct 
felt  it  probable  that  she  would  afterwards  repudiate  him,  placed  the 
case  before  the  Council.     They  determined  to  take  the 

The  Council 

responsibility  upon  themselves,  and  the  warrant  was  act  on  it. 
issued.  Mary,  whose  life  had  been  one  long  piece  of  ^^^'  ^^ 
acting,  performed  her  part  to  the  last  with  perfect  success  and  dignity. 
She  assumed  the  character  of  a  martyr,  and  declared  that  she  died 
entirely  for  the  sake  of  her  religion,  ignoring  the  many  political  crimes 
of  which  she  had  been  guilty.  Her  death  was  as  touching  as  the  most 
complete  assumption  of  innocence  could  make  it.  With  the  grace  and 
tenderness  of  which  she  was  a  perfect  mistress,  she  bade  farewell  to 
her  friends  and  attendants,  and,  mindful  of  her  appearance  even  to 
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the  end,  appeared  on  the  scaffold,  which  was  erected  in  the  hall 
Mary'B  deattt.  of  Fotheiingay,  in  a  full  costume  of  scarlet,  and  with 
Feb.  18, 1887.       calm  dignity  received  the  fatal  stroke  of  the  axe. 

She  left  her  claim  upon  the  English  throne  to  Philip,  who  had 
already  determined  that  upon  that  ground  only  would  he  risk  the 
dangers  of  an  assault  upon  England.  The  excitement  throughout 
Europe  at  her  death  was  great.  Abroad,  its  fuU  meaning  as  a  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  Protestantism  was  fully  understood.  The  Queen, 
alarmed  at  what  she  had  done,  pursued  her  usual  equivocal  course, 
The  Queen'i  ^nd  expressed  the  strongest  anger  both  against  Davison 
'•'B".  and   Burghley.     To  such  extremes  did  she  carry  her 

anger,  that  she  insisted  upon  the  trial  of  Davison,  and  it  was  found 
expedient  to  dismiss  him  fuom  the  public  service  and  condemn  him 
to  the  payment  of  a  large  fine.  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  excuses  which  she  made  to  foreign  courts,  would 
•       ,  .    ,        scarcely  have  been  sufficient  to  save  her  from  the  danger 

The  state  of  •'  .... 

Europe  neu-  ghe  dreaded,  had  not  the  political  situation  of  Europe 
eff^ecTofthe  acted  Lu  her  favour.  Henry  III.,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
execution.  jjjg  Struggle  with  the  Guises  could  not  afford  to  quarrel 

with  her,  and  the  very  step  which  Queen  Mary  had  taken  to  secure 
the  intervention  of  Spain  stUl  further  weakened  the  chances  of  general 
Catholic  action,  Philip  resolved  to  prosecute  his  o\vn  claim  to  the 
English  throne.  In  so  doing,  he  at  once  alienated  the  Scotch  King, 
who  regarded  the  succession  as  his  own,  and  excited  the  jealousy  of 
all  in  France  who  were  not  closely  bound  to  the  Guise  party,  and 
therefore  to  the  Spanish  interests.  As  it  was,  the  excitement  caused 
by  Mary's  death  brought  matters  abroad  to  a  crisis.  The  Huguenots 
a'min  organized  themselves  in  rebellion.  The  Protestant  Princes  of 
Germany  joined  their  League  ;  and  wTiile  Henry  of  Navarre  raised 
the  South  of  France,  a  considerable  German  army  crossed  the  frontier 
to  co-operate  with  him.  Henry  III.  was  obliged  to  use  some  means 
for  the  suppression  of  this  insurrection.  But  his  action  was  so  luke- 
warm that  the  Catholics  declared  he  had  wilfully  suflered  his  sister- 
in-law  to  be  put  to  death.  Guise,  making  use  of  this  feeling,  was 
enabled  to  rouse  the  organization  of  the  League  to  fresh  vigour. 
Day  of  the  Though  Henry  of  Navarre  won  a  great  victory  over  the 

Barricades  royal  troops  at  Courtras,  he  suffered  the  opportunity  to 

May  12, 1588.  slip,  while  Guise  contrived  to  hamper,  and  ultimately 
destroy,  the  army  of  the  German  invaders,  and,  in  spite  of  the  King's 
prohibition,  made  his  appearance  in  Paris,  where  he  was  received  in 
triumph  by  the  people.     An  attempt  on  the  part  of  Henry  III    to 
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overawe  the  populace  by  the  introduction  of  troops,  caused  a  general 
outbreak  of  the  mob.  Barricades  sprang  up  at  every  street  comer. 
Henry  III.  waa  obliged  to  fly  from  the  city,  and  Guise  and  the 
Catholics  were  masters  of  France.  But  this  success,  which,  had  it 
occurred  earlier,  nught  have  rendered  the  Spanish  invasion  irresis- 
tible, did  not  take  place  till  Philip's  great  effort  had  been  made  and 
failed. 

Ever  since  Elizabeth  had  been  acting  in  open  hostility  to  him 
Philip  had  been  preparing  for  his  enterprise.     A  great  , 

fleet  had  been  gradually  formed  in  Cadiz.  Drake  had  parations  for 
undertaken  an  expedition  against  it  in  April,  and  his  ^^"'°°- 
success  had  necessitated  the  postponement  of  the  invasion,  but  even 
then  it  was  expected  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  year  1587. 
Strangely,  throughout  these  years,  Elizabeth  was  still  negotiating 
with  Spain,  was  still  attempting  to  bring  about  a  peace  at  the  expense 
of  the  States  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Prince  of  Parma,  indeed,  who 
knew  better  than  most  men  the  condition  of  England,  and  the  amount 
of  preparation  which  for  several  years  had  been  carried  on  there, 
urged  his  master  even  yet  to  attempt  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  now  that  the  course  was  clear  for  his  own  succession  to 
the  country,  Philip  was  obstinately  determined  to  continue  his  plans. 
Parma's  army  was  to  be  joined  by  a  considerable  force  from  Spain, 
and  the  seas  guarded  by  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Santa  Cruz.  With 
this  determination  fixed  in  his  mind,  Philip  only  negotiated  with 
Elizabeth  to  gain  time.  The  treaty  which  was  set  on  foot  came  to 
an  end.  But,  as  so  frequently  happened  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  when 
the  appointed  time  arrived,  the  army  of  invasion  was  not  ready. 
The  death  of  Santa  Cruz  was  also  a  cause  of  delay.  A  far  inferior 
commander,  Medina  Sidonia,  was  appointed  in  his  place,  but  it  was 
found  too  late  to  hazard  the  invasion  till  the  next  year. 

The  delay  was  invaluable  to  England.  The  English  navy  was  not 
then,  as  now,  a  permanent  establishment.  There  were  very  few  royal 
ships,  merchant  vessels  being  taken  up  and  employed  for  special 
service  when  required.  Even  such  royal  ships  as  there  were  were 
seldom  put  in  commission,  such  was  the  parsimony  of  Elizabeth. 
Moreover,  all  through  the  year  1587,  the  Queen  was  still  determined 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  peace.  After  Drake's  return  from 
Cadiz  many  of  his  ships  were  paid  off,  and,  had  the  Armada  sailed, 
as  intended,  that  year,  England  would  have  been  found  quite  unpre- 
pared. Even  as  it  was,  the  Queen's  extreme  avarice  went  near  to 
ruin  the  country.    When  all  hope  of  peace  had  disappeared,  provisions 
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and  ammunition  were  still  dealt  out  with  so  sparing  a  hand,  that  the 
crews  of  the  fleet  at  Plymouth  must  have  been  discharged  had  it  not 
been  for  the  personal  exertions  of  Howard  and  the  Admirals  serving 
under  him.  The  postponement  of  the  expedition  gave  time  to  re- 
EwtUih  establish  in  some  degree  the  fleet ;  and  the  royal  ships, 

preparatioM        Supported  by  numerous  merchantmen,  and  by  the  vessels 

e  ence.  ^j.  ^^  privateers,  who  willingly  crowded  round  Drake, 

their  old  commander,  were  stationed  in  considerable  numbers  under 
Lord  Howard  and  Drake  himself,  at  Plymouth,  and  under  Lord  Henry 
SejTiiour  in  the  Straits.  The  ships  which  they  had  to  command  were 
all  of  them  very  small ;  the  largest  were  four  or  five  new  royal  ships 
which  had  lately  been  added  to  the  navy.  For,  since  the  year  1583, 
careful  superintendence  had  been  kept  up  over  the  fleet,  and  one  new 
ship  at  least  each  year  had  been  built.  The  largest  ship  in  the  whole 
fleet,  however,  the  '  Triumph,'  was  but  of  one  thousand  tons.  Though 
thus  small,  the  ships  were  remarkably  efiicient ;  not  only  were  they  good 
sea  boats,  but  Sir  John  Hawkins,  having  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
navy,  had  introduced  a  new  sort  of  construction.  He  had  lowered 
the  castle-like  buildings  which  had  hitherto  overloaded  both  bow  and 
stem,  and  the  vessels  built  on  his  plan  far  more  nearly  resembled 
modem  vessels  than  those  previously  used,  and  were  proportionately 
more  rapid  in  their  sailing. 

The  delay  in  the  starting  of  the  Armada,  which  had  allowed  the 
EiigUsh  fleet  to  be  collected,  had  it  continued  long  would  have 
caused  its  ruin.  Want  of  supplies  was  rapidly  threatening  the  crews 
with  destruction  ;  and  it  was  with  extreme  delight  that  news  was 
received  on  the  29th  of  July  (according  to  the  present  reckoning) 
that  the  Armada  was  entering  the  ChanneL  It  had  set  sail  in  May, 
had  been  dispersed  by  the  weather,  and  again  collecting  in  the  Bay 
of  Ferrol,  had  finally  left  Spain  on  the  22nd  of  July.  The  vast  fleet 
consisted  of  six  great  squadrons — 129  ships  in  alL  Of  these,  65 
were  large  galleons,  7  of  which  were  larger  than  the  '  Triumph,'  and 
the  smallest  larger  than  any  EngUsh  ship,  with  the  exception  of  the 
five  late  additions  to  the  navy.  The  other  vessels  were  four  great 
galleasses,  rowed  by  300  slaves  each,  four  large  galleys,  56  armed 
merchantmen,  and  20  attendant  small  vessels.  They  were  manned 
by  8000  men,  and  had  on  board  upwards  of  19,000  soldiers.  It  was 
only  by  skill  that  the  English  fleet,  inferior  both  in  size  and  numbers, 
could  hope  to  defeat  this  vast  army.  This  skill  they  were  enabled 
to  use  to  the  full,  for  the  great  Spanish  ships,  carrying  but  little 
sail  in  comparison  with   their  size,  were  all  slow  sailers,  and  very 
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difficult  to  work  to  windwurd.     Moreover,  their  cannon,  though  Bupe- 

rior  in  number  and  in  size,  were  badly  suppHed  with  ammunition 

(but  fifty  rounds  of  shot  for  each  gun  being  on  board),  and  were  very 

nlowly  M'orlvfd  compared  to  the  English  cannon  ;  while  the  crowded 

state  of  the  lower  decks,  filled  with  soldiers,  rendered  every  shot  of 

the  English  doubly  fatal.     The  contest  which  ensued  was  such  as  was 

rendered  necessary  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  two  fleets.    Destmction  of 

It  resolved  itself  into,  a  running  fight  of  many   days'    •**  Armada. 

duration.    The  English,  afraid  of  coining  to  close  quarters,  made  use  of 

their  superior  skill  in  manoeuvring,  and  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the 

Spanish  fleet,  approaching  boldly  to  within  close  cannon  shot,  sailing 

to  and  fro  the  length  of  the  line,  firing  upon  each  vessel  as  they  passed 

•it,  while  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  to  close  were  at  once 

eluded.      Thus  harassed  with  constant  loss  of  men,  and  of  such  vessels 

as  accident  obliged  to  fall  behind  the  general  mass  of  the  fleet,  the 

Armada  passed  slowly  onwards,  daily  becoming  more  and  more  afr.iid 

of  their  agile  enemies,  and  less  hopeful  of  being  able  to  perform  the 

part  assigned  them  in  covering  the  descent  of  Parma.     At  length  the 

Spaniards  rested  a  while  in  Calais  harbour.     The  English  loss  had 

been  little  or  nothing  ;  and  by  using  the  ammunition  found  in  vessels 

which  had  been  captured,  and  by  husbanding  the  wretched  scanty 

supply  furnished  by  Government,  thej'  were  still  in  a  position  to 

continue  the  fight  a  little  longer.     But  they  dreaded  lest  delay,  by 

obliging  them  to   exhaust  their  food,  should   after  all  be   fatal  to 

thenx       It   was    necessary  to    drive    the   Spaniards   again   to    sea. 

For   this   purpose   fire-ships   were   sent   into    Calais    harbour.      In 

diead  of  this  new  instrument  of  offence,  the  Spaniards  slipped  their 

cables  and  passed  onwards  towards  the  Straits,  and  on  the  morning 

ol    the  8th  of  August  found  themselves  in  scattered*  confusion  oflf 

tlie  coast  of  Holland,  opposite  Gravelines.     They  were  there  attacked 

by  Seymour,  Drake,  and  Winter,  aU  hope  of  return  to  Calais  was  cut 

off  from  them,  and  they  were  driven  slowly  towards  the  coast  of 

Flanders.      The  fire  from  the  English  ships  was  terrible  and  well 

sustained  when  at  short  distances.     The  great  Spanish  ships,  heeling 

over  to  the  wind,  offered  an  easy  aim  to  the  English  gunners,  while 

their  own  shot  flew  harmlessly  over  the  heads  of  the  Englishmen. 

Ship  after  ship  sank  or  fled  to  the  shore.     It  was  only  the  entire  want 

of  ammunition  which  obliged    the  English   to   desist  before  they 

completely  annihilated  the  enemy.     4000  men  had  been  lost  to  the 

Spaniards.     The  number  of  wounded  is  not  known,  but  as  the  wooden 

beams  which  had  been  erected  to  secure  the  soldiery  were  torn  to 

splinters  b.v  the  English  shot,  it  must  have  be'  n  inimensG.     TLnnch 
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Btill  very  formidable,  the  spirits  of  the  Spaniards  were  broken  by 
their  disasters,  and  Medina  Sidonia,  giving  up  all  thoughts  of  either 
returning  to  the  Channel  or  of  assisting  Parma,  determined  to  fly 
round  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  thus  to  return  to  Spain.  Though 
rendered  almost  useless  for  offence  by  want  of  ammunition,  the 
English  ships  pursued  them  till  they  saw  them  fairly  past  the  Forth. 
Then  leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  weather,  which  had  become 
tempestuous,  they  returned  to  England.  It  was  in  wretched  plight 
that  they  came  back.  The  miserable  suppUes  which  Elizabeth  had 
alone  allowed  to  be  sent  them  had  produced  all  sorts  of  diseases ; 
and  thousands  of  the  crew  came  from  their  great  victory  only  to  die. 
If  ever  a  nation  was  saved  by  its  people  in  spite  of  the  faults  of 
The  victory  •  its  Government  it  was  England  at  this  time.  While  the 
DAtionai  one.  Queen  was  treating  with  Spain,  the  temper  of  the  nation 
had  risen.  In  the  midst  of  privation,  and  wanting  in  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  the  sailors  had  fought  with  unflagging  energy,  with 
their  wages  unpaid,  with  ammunition  supplied  them  with  so  stingy  a 
hand  that  each  shot  sent  on  board  was  registered  and  accounted  for, 
with  provisions  withheld  so  that  the  food  of  four  men  had  habitually 
to  be  divided  among  six,  and  that  food  so  bad  as  in  some  instances  to 
be  really  poisonous,  without  even  the  hope  of  prize  money,  for  in 
their  zeal  they  had  refused  to  take  prizes.  The  enthusiasm  had  been 
felt  not  by  the  Protestants  nor  by  the  lower  classes  alone.  Philip's 
political  blunder  in  thinking  to  acquire  England  for  himself  had 
roused  the  national  feeling  even  of  the  Catholics,  and  members  of  all 
the  older  Catholic  houses  thronged  as  volunteers  to  the  fleet.  While 
the  danger  was  thus  happily  averted  by  the  gallantry  of  the  sailors, 
preparations  had  been  carried  on  with  vigour  on  shore.  For  several 
years,  in  expectation  of  what  had  now  happened,  the  musters  of  the 
counties  had  been  regularly  drilled.  An  army  of  30,000  was  easily 
raised  in  the  midland  counties,  and  16,000  had  been  assembled  at 
Tilbury  to  defend  London.  Even  at  this  crisis  Elizabeth  had  shown 
her  usual  perverse  favouritism,  and  selected  as  General-in-chief 
Leicester,  discredited  as  he  was  by  the  incapacity  he  had  shown  in 
the  Netherlands.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  was  not  found 
wanting,  and  vigorously  discharged  the  duties  imposed  upon  him. 
A  few  days  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  when  the  Queen  held  a 
triumphant  review  of  the  troops  at  Tilbury,  a  fresh  honour  was  in 
preparation  for  him,  and  he  would  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  England  and  Ireland  had  he  not  almost  im- 
mediately died. 
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The  fourteen  remaining  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  differ  in  interest 
from  those  which  precede  them.     Duplicity,  the  weapon    Characteristics 
of  the  weak,  was  no  longer  necessary.     Yet  the  policy  of  of  the  rest 
Elizabeth  in  her  triumph  was  little  more  open  or  straight-   °     * " 
forward  than  in  the  days  of  her  danger.     For  ten  years  the  same 
minister  directed  it,  and  the  character  of  the  Queen  was  too  strong 
not  to  make  itself  felt  under  all  circumstances.     The  same  want  of 
straightforwardness,  the  same  indecision  and  penuriousness  are  obvious 
in  her  foreign  relations  ;  the  same  assertion  of  prerogative  at  home, 
the  same  determination  to  establish  her  anomalous  Church,  and  the 
same  tendency  towards  favouritism. 

The  new  position  assumed  by  England  is  prominently  marked  in 
her  dealings  with  Spain.     In  spite  of  the  parsimonious  hand  with 
which  the  Queen  had  supplied  her  navy,  the  defeat  of  the  Armada 
had  entailed  large  expenses.     These  had  at  once  to  be  met.     The 
merchants  were  ordered  to  subscribe  according  to  their  supposed 
wealth,  and  privy  seals  were  sent  to  the  Lords- Lieutenant  of  the 
counties.     In  March  of  the  following  year.  Parliament   j^^^g^g^ 
assembled  and  granted  a  liberal  supply,  but  they  accom-   demands  of 
panied  the  grant  with  the  request  that  the  Queen  would      "  ''*° 
no  longer  await  the  assaults  of  Spain,  but  carry  the  war  into  Philip's 
own  country.     Though  the  Commons  had  been  liberal,  the  Queen 
asserted  her  inability  to  undertake  such  an  expedition.     She  would 
give  assistance,  but  her  subjects  must  do  the  work  themselves.     On 
these  terms  N  orris  and  Drake,  with  a  few  Queen's  ships  and  a  number 
of  private  adventurers,  set  sail  for  Spain.     This  was  the   ^ 
first  of  a  series  of  expeditions  which  year  by  year  went  tions  against 
out  from  England.     The  tables  were  completely  turned.     '^  ' 
The  English,  who  had  so  long  feared  invasion,  were  now  invariably 
the  attacking  party.     Though,  with  the  exception  of  the  attack  on 
Cadiz  by  Essex  in  1596,  none  of  these  expeditions  produced  great 
results,  they  taught  the  English  to  believe  in  the  weakness  of  Spain, 
and  removed  for  ever  any  dread  of  that  nation.     The  first  expedition 
was  nominally  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Don  Antonio,  the  Prior  of 
Crato,  to  the  Portuguese  throne.     There  were  no  signs  of  any  rising 
in  his  favour.     The  English  were  unable  to  conquer  Lisbon,  and  the 
expedition  returned,  having  on  the  way  out  done  considerable  damage 
at  Corunna,  and  stormed  Vigo  on  its  return. 

But  the  success  of  these  expeditions  was  the  less  important,  because 
the  battle-ground  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  religions  had 
been  changed.     The  destruction  of  the  Armada  had  in  fact  definitely 
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pettled  the  claims  of  Spain  upon  England,  and  determined  once  for 
all  the  religion  of  the  latter  country.     In  the  Nether- 

War  of  rellgloni  ... 

transferred  lands  the  di\T.sion  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
to  ranee.  Pro\ance8  bad  become  complete.      Under  the  leader- 

ship of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  Protestant  community  had  in 
fact  estabhshed  their  independent  position.  Their  fleets  were  able  to 
attack  and  defeat  the  Spaniards  upon  the  sea,  and  their  merchants 
were  already  disputing  the  wealth  of  the  East  Indies.  There  wa-s  no 
chance  of  their  being  again  subjugated  to  the  Spanish  crown  ;  al- 
though the  war  was  continued,  the  real  question  was  fought  out.  It 
wa.-  thus  in  France  chiefly  that  the  contest  between  the  religions  had 
now  to  be  decided.  After  the  Day  of  the  Barricades,  Henrj^  III.  was 
compelled  to  feign  friendship  with  the  Guises.  The  League  was 
l^ledged  to  prevent  the  accession  of  a  Protestant  to  the  tlirone,  and  it 
was  the  intention  probably  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  himself  to  receive 
the  crown  as  a  gift  from  the  people  upon  the  approaching  extinction 
of  the  House  of  Valois,  or  even  to  forestall  that  crisis  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  Henry.  With  deep  hatred  hidden  beneath  this  show  of 
friendship,  Henry  summoned  the  States- General  at  Blois  (Dec.  3, 
1588),  and  there  caused  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  the 
same  name  to  be  murdered,  hoping  by  that  means  to  destroy  the 
power  of  the  League.  The  hope  was  a  vain  one.  Catholic  France 
at  once  burst  into  insurrection.  Guise's  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Iklayenne,  took  command  of  the  army  of  the  League,  and  Henry  had 
no  resource  but  to  betake  himself  to  the  camp  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
who  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  rebel.  The  two  Kings  advanced 
to  the  siege  of  Paris.  While  lying  before  that  city,  Henry  III.  was 
murdered  by  Jacques  Clement  (Aug.  1,  1589),  a  monk  inspired  by 
the  deadly  hatred  which  the  Catholics  felt  against  the  King,  who 
seemed  thus  to  have  deserted  them.  The  question  of  the  succession 
to  the  throne  was  thus  opened.  The  moment  had  now  arrived  for 
the  Guise  party  to  put  into  execution  their  plan  of  seizing  the  crown. 
But  IMayenne  missed  the  opportunity,  and  made  the  mistake  of  plac- 
ing the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,'  under  the 
title  of  Charles  X.,  thus  acknowledging  the  legitimacy  of  the  Bourbon 
claim,  and  making  the  exclusion  of  Henry  of  Navarre  depend  solely 
Accession  of  ou  his  religion.  That  Prince  at  once  assumed  the  title 
Henry  IV.  (jf  Heiirj"  IV.     The  position  of  aflfairs  in  France  was  now 

strange.     The  Catholic  party  had  become  the  upholders  of  popular 
rights,  the   Catholic   populace   of  Paris  were   even   longing   for  a 
republift.     The  Protestants,  whose  whole  system  of  Church  govem- 
1  See  page  501. 
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meut  was  republican,  were  uphol<ling  the  cause  of  legitimacy.  In 
this  false  position  of  the  two  parties  lay  the  seeds  of  a  final  com- 
promise. Henry  of  Navarre  was  exactly  the  man  to  render  such  a 
compromise  possible.  Like  Elizabeth,  he  was  careless  of  religion, 
and  a  politician.  The  throne  of  France  and  the  unity  and  power  of 
the  nation  under  his  rule  were  the  objects  of  his  ambition,  and  he 
recognized  from  the  first  that  the  possession  of  the  crowTi  depended 
on  the  possession  of  Paris,  the  possession  of  Paris  upon  his  changing 
his  religious  creed,  and  the  unity  of  France  politically  upon  the 
open  toleration  of  religious  diversities.  But  he  also  knew  that  an 
immediate  change  of  religion  would  be  too  obvious  a  piece  of  time- 
serving to  answer  his  purpose.  To  cover  it,  time  and,  if  possible, 
some  success  in  arms  were  necessary.  Issuing,  therefore,  a  most  con- 
ciliatory proclamation,  hinting  the  possibility  of  his  ultimate  con- 
version, he  determined  to  support  the  cause  of  legitimate  royalty.  In 
his  ambiguous  position  he  required  some  external  help  ;  the  similarity 
of  their  feelings  and  circumstances  rendered  it  almost  necessary  foi 
Elizabeth  to  assist  him,  and  year  by  year  troops  were  sent  over  for 
the  purpose.  The  success  which  Henry  wanted  attended  his  arms. 
In  1589,  at  Arques,  near  Dieppe,  and  again  at  Ivry,  in  1590,  he  was 
victorious  over  the  Leaguers  ;  while  the  open  intervention  of  Philip 
11.  in  the  quarrel,  and  the  suggestion  that  his  own  daughter  should 
be  raised  to  the  throne  of  France,  brought  the  national  feeling  more 
and  more  to  the  side  of  Henry.  Still  Paris  would  not  give  in.  Its 
faubourgs  were  taken  and  pillaged.  It  bore  a  siege,  in  which  the 
people  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  and  it  was  rescued  only 
by  the  advance  of  the  Spaniards  from  the  Netherlands.     At  last,  in 

1593,  when  enough  had  been  done  for  honour,  Henry  re.    He  becomes 
cognized  the  necessity  of  changing  his  religion.     One  by   cathoUc. 

one  the  provinces  accepted  liis  authority,  and  at  length,  in  March 

1594,  he  entered  Paris  as  King.  His  triumph  was  followed  by  an 
open  war  with  Spain.  For  three  years  it  lasted,  during  which,  in  1596, 
the  Archduke  Albert,  who  had  succeeded  Parma  in  the  Netherlands, 
took  possession  of  Calais,  and  afterwards  of  Amiens.  Want  of  money 
was  telling  on  both  sides,  and  when  Henry  was  able  to  treat  wth 
honour,  upon  the  recapture  of  Aruiens  in  1598,  peace  Final  compro- 
was  at  once  set  on  foot,  and  the  Treaty  of  Vervins  con-  ^verv^**'^ 
eluded,  followed  by  the  declaration  of  the  Edict  of  e<"<:'  °^  Nante». 
Nantes,  granting  toleration  to  the  Protestants. 

Constantly  during  this   period   Henry   received  assistance  from 
Elizabeth,  doled  out  in  the  old  niggardly  maimer,  while  haggHng 
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bargains  were  made  for  the  repayment  of  expensefi,  and  the  frank 
Part  played  by  *<^tion  of  the  tToops  was  checked  by  orders  confining  them 
England  In  to  the  defensive.     But  Elizabeth  had  found  her  match. 

If  she  was  stingy  in  granting  help,  Henry,  on  his  part, 
was  absolutely  careless  as  to  the  performance  of  his  part  of  the  bar- 
gain. He  knew,  in  fact,  that  EUzabeth  could  not  afford  to  desert 
him.  The  Spanish  King  was  laying  claim  for  his  daughter  to  Brittany 
as  a  female  fief.  That  the  seaport  towns  should  be  in  possession  of 
Philip,  England  could  not  tolerate  ;  and  to  support  Henry  was  in  fact 
to  carry  on  war  cheaply  against  Spain.  However,  though  the  English 
troops  did  occasionally  good  service,  their  operations  were  chiefly 
confined  to  Normandy  and  Brittany.  Henry's  conversion  to  Roman 
Catholicism  drew  forth  a  dignified  protest  from  Elizabeth,  or  rather 
from  Burghley ;  ^  but  there  was  too  much  in  common,  both  in  the 
views  and  interests  of  the  two  princes,  to  allow  of  a  permanent 
coolness  between  them.  Indeed,  the  open  declaration  of  war  against 
Spain  on  the  part  of  Henry  in  1595,  and  the  capture  of  Calais  by  the 
Archduke  Albert,  drove  Eb'zabeth  to  make  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  French,  by  which  4000  men  (a  number  afterwards  changed 
to  2000)  were  to  serve  in  France.  Neither  party  was  to  make  peace 
without  the  consent  of  the  other.  Henry's  ambassadors  introduced  a 
skilfully- worded  clause  which  enabled  him  to  evade  this  condition, 
and  the  English  Queen's  influence,  backed  by  that  of  the  States  of 
the  Netherlands,  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  Heniy  from  concluding 
peace  in  the  year  1598. 

While  thus,  in  her  foreign  policy,  Elizabeth  pursued  the  same 
half-hearted  course  as  had  marked  her  whole  career,  at  home,  freed 
from  the  dangers  which  had  hitherto  acted  as  a  restraint  upon  her, 
she  exhibited  her  old  peculiarities  still  more  markedly.  The  parsi- 
mony of  which  she  had  always  made  so  great  a  point,  and  which  had 
in  fact  enabled  her  to  gain  much  popularity  by  rendering  taxes  un- 
^,    necessary,  now  grew  into  avarice.     Sure  of  her  people, 

Elizabeth's  arbl-  •' '  &  ,  *^    ^     ' 

trary  conduct  to  and  trusting  to  her  success,  her  demands  from  her  Par- 
her  paruament,  ][^g^jjjgj|^^  became  large.  Her  arbitrary  temper,  like  her 
love  of  money,  increased  from  freedom  of  restraint.  Her  Parliaments, 
of  which  four  were  summoned  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  were 
treated  with  but  little  respect.  Elizabeth  always  had  the  wisdom  to 
see  when  it  was  necessary  to  yield,  and  her  graceful  retreat  before 
the  attacks  of  the  Commons  on  the  subject  of  monopolies  will  be 
mentioned  in  its  place.  But  usually  the  Parliament  was  kept  most 
strictly  to  the  discussion  of  those  points  for  which  it  had  been  sum- 
*  Cecil  had  b<  come  Lord  Burghley  in  1572. 
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moned,  and  whenever  the  Puritan  party,  which  grew  daily  stronger, 
ventured  to  touch  the  immunities  or  conduct  of  the  clergy,  the 
Queen's  vengeance  was  certain  to  fall  upon  the  offenders.  Thus,  in 
1593,  when  one  Mr.  Maurice  brought  in  a  motion  for  restricting  the  en- 
croachments of  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  Speaker  refused  to  put  the 
question  till  he  had  talked  the  matter  over  with  the  Queen.  Maurice 
was  taken  into  custody,  and  forbidden  again  to  take  his  seat  in  Par- 
liament. In  fact,  her  view  of  the  position  of  the  Commons  is  fairly 
represented  by  her  answer,  when  the  Speaker  of  the  same  Parliament 
demanded  as  usual  liberty  of  speech.  She  replied  that  liberty  they 
should  have,  but  that  the  liberty  consisted  in  the  privilege  of  saying 
Yes  and  No. 

But  it  was  in  her  government  ot  the  Church  that  Elizabeth's 
arbitrary  temper  was  most  shown.  From  the  very  first  ^n^  ij,  ecciesi- 
she  had  been  tenacious  of  her  supremacy  in  matters  »sticai  matters, 
ecclesiastical,  and  had  insisted  with  a  high  hand  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  her  peculiar  views.  On  her  accession,  the  Catholics 
were  numerically  by  far  the  stronger  party  in  England.  But  as  her 
circumstances  forced  her  to  separate  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  she 
conceived  that  a  church  as  nearly  resembling  the  old  Church  as 
possible  would  be  the  most  readily  accepted  by  her  people.  She 
wished  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  Catholic  powers  that  she  was  no  heretic, 
but  in  all  respects,  except  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Pope's  supre- 
macy, a  Catholic.  Her  wisest  counsellors  saw  more  clearly  that  such 
a  half  measure  would  be  useless,  and  that  her  real  support  was  the 
earnest  zeal  of  the  Puritan  minority.  In  many  respects,  therefore, 
the  Church  became  distinctly  Protestant.  The  new  Bishops  were 
principally  drawn  from  those  who  had  learnt  their  Protestantism 
abroad.  The  livings  made  vacant  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  were 
filled  with  Puritan  divines.  But  Elizabeth,  unable  to  sympathise 
with  strong  religious  conviction,  and  taking  an  exclusively  political 
view  of  the  matter,  thought  it  the  duty  of  good  subjects  to  conform 
to  the  State  Church,  and  to  be  satisfied  if  they  were  left  free  to 
believe  as  they  liked  iu  their  own  minds.  Any  attempt  to  differ 
externally  from  the  form  established  by  law  she  regarded  with  ex- 
treme dislike.  Her  first  Archbishop,  Parker,  entirely  sympathized 
with  her,  and  measures  of  coercion  were  very  shortly  taken  against 
those  Puritans  who  seemed  determined  to  carry  out  Rise  of  the 
their  views  in  opposition  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  ^'^t"". 
Thus,  as  already  mentioned,  many  of  the  London  clergy  were  sus- 
pended in  the  year  1565,  and  soon  afterwards  a  Puritan  meeting  in 
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Plummer'a  Hall  was  dissolved,  and  some  of  those  present  imprisoned. 

Up  to  this  time  the  points  at  issue  were  rather  matters  of  ceremonial, 
held  hy  scrupulous  consciences  to  involve  prijociples,  than  any  matter 
of  doctrine  or  even  of  Church  government.  But  the  tendency  of  the 
more  earnest  and  thinking  Protestants  towards  Puritanism  was  con- 
stantly on  the  increase.  The  middle  position  occupied  by  the  Church 
of  England  gave  it  of  necessity  the  appearance  of  a  political  expetlient. 
Nor  did  the  Queen's  language  and  conduct  lead  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion. She  constantly  spoke  of  the  Bishops  with  contempt,  threatened 
to  unfrock  them  at  her  pleasure,  and  evidently  regarded  them  as 
creatures  of  her  will.  Their  own  conduct  still  further  tended  to 
lower  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held.  It  is  evident  from  the 
constant  complaints  of  the  time  that  they  used  their  offices  very  much 
as  a  means  of  making  money.  Pluralities  were  abundant,  the  old 
exactions  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  re-established,  and  the  incomes 
to  the  sees  forestalled.  It  does  not  as  yet  appear  that  any  distinct 
assertion  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Episcopacy  M'as  made  in  the  English 
Church.  Hooker,  whose  great  book  on  Ecclesiastical  Pclity  is  a 
defence  of  the  English  Church,  distinctly  rests  the  authority  of  the 
Bishops  upon  political  grounds. 

But  meanwhUe  the  Puritans,  headed  by  Cartwright,  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  affronted  by  the  persecution 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  justly  indignant  at  the  abuses  which 
existed  in  the  Church,  had  already  raised  the  claims  of  Pres- 
b^terianism  as  a  Divine  institution.  Cartwright's  "Admonition," 
published  in  1572,  contains  language  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
Church,  formed  upon  a  republican  model,  was  superior  to  the  State. 
The  example  of  a  completed  Presbytery  in  Scotland  gave  evident 
proof  that  such  a  claim  was  the  natural  result  of  the  system.  The 
Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government  had  been  established  in  that 
country  in  1592  ;  and  by  Llelville  and  other  leaders  of  the  Kirk  the 
right  of  interference  in  political  matters,  of  personal  rebuke  of  the 
sovereign,  and  of  the  exercise  of  a  superior  power  to  that  of  the 
temporal  monarch,  was  openly  asserted.  At  the  same  time  the  great 
mass  of  the  Puritans,  whatever  their  theory  may  have  been,  accepted 
the  Queen's  supremacy,  repelled  the  charge  of  schism,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  lawfulness  of  continuing  in  the  Established  Church.' 
There  was  indeed  an  extreme  section,  kno%vn  by  the  name  of  the 
Brownists,  who  became  afterwards  Independents.  All  parties  seem 
to  have  agreed  that  these  men  were  fair  objects  of  persecution.     Many 

1  HaHam's  Cortnt.  Hist,  i,  213. 
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of  them  were  driven  from  the  country,  and  some  of  them  executed. 
The  republican  views  held  by  the  advanced  Puritans  with  regard 
to  Church  government  rendered  them  particularly  distasteful  to 
Elizabeth.  During  the  struggle  with  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe, 
she  and  her  ministers  were  too  conscious  of  the  support  she  derived 
from  them  to  proceed  to  extremities.  During  the  archiepiscopacy 
of  Grindal,  himself  inclined  to  Puritanism,  they  enjoyed   „ 

'  J     ^    *i        ^    >i  Tney  are  per- 

a  period  of  comparative  rest ;  but  upon  his  death  he    secuted  under 
was  succeeded  by  Whitgift,  a  man  of  a  very  different   ^"""^si"- 
temper.     In  1583,  the  Court  of  High  Commission  attained  its  full 
powers.     It  consisted  of  44  members,  12  of  whom  were   ^^^  ^^^^ 
Bishops,    and    was    invested    with    almost    unlimited   of  High 
authority  on  the  questions  of  Church  government  and    ^°™™"2i°"- 
discipUne.     Its  proceedings  were  of  a  very  arbitrary  description.     A 
person  brought  before  them  was  cross-examined  with  extreme  close- 
ness, and  compelled  to  give  his  answers  upon  oath,  known  as  the 
esc  officio  oath.      He  was  thus,  in  opposition  to  the   principles   of 
EngUsh  law,  compelled  to  convict  himself.     As  Elizabeth  gradually 
triumphed  over  her  enemies,  she  ventured  to  carry  out  her  own  views 
of  uniformity  with  greater  strictness,  and  Whitgift,  backed  by  the 
High  Commission  Court,  began  a  persecution  of  the  Puritans. 

But  it  was  not  till  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  that  the  Church 
of  England  asserted  its  highest  pretensions.  The  support  of  the 
Protestants  was  no  longer  so  necessary.  Elizabeth  had  proved  that 
in  times  of  danger  she  could  rely  upon  them.  They  now  thwarted 
her  views  of  her  own  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  Moreover,  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  Church  had  become  much  modified.    Forced 

,1  •  (>   01       •  •  Growth  of 

by  the  action  of  Spam  to  become  national,  deprived  by  the  High 
the  death  of  Queen  Maxy  of  the  hope  of  a  Catholic  sue-  ^^"^^  p^^^- 
sessor,  the  Catholics  now  in  large  numbers  entered  the  national 
Church.  Belie\nng  in  their  hearts  the  old  doctrines  of  Rome,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  bring  out,  as  far  ds  possible,  whatever 
remained  Catholic,  and  that  was  much,  in  the  forms  and  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Thus  was  formed  the  High  Chiirch  party, 
and  thus  sprang  up  the  idea  of  the  Divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  which 
produced  such  fatal  consequences  in  subsequent  reigns.  In  her 
tenderness  to  her  newly-converted  subjects,  less  certain  of  their  con- 
tinued loyalty  than  of  that  of  the  well-tried  Puritan  party,  the  Queen 
allied  herself  with  the  High  Church.  The  growth  of  this  party,  and 
the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  High  Commission  Court  and  the  Bishops, 
naturally  drove  the  Puritans  to  more  organized  opposition.     In  1690, 
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under  the  guidance  of  Cartwright,  associations  were  formed  in 
different  parts  of  England  for  the  establishment  of  synods  and  classes, 
and  all  the  apparatus  of  Presbyterianism.  Siunmoned  before  the 
High  Commission  Court,  the  leaders  refused  to  take  the  tx,  officio 
oath.  The  case  was  moved  to  the  Star  Chamber,  But  in  spite  of 
the  clamours  of  the  Church,  the  strength  of  the  party  was  too  great 
to  admit  of  their  punishment.  They  were  discharged  after  having 
made  an  apology  ;  the  question  was  taken  up  iu  Parliament,  but 
Elizabeth  at  once  interfered,  as  before  related.  The  war  was  then 
carried  on  in  the  press.  Violent  pamphlets  were  issued  against  the 
Church.  The  most  vehement  and  successful  were  those  signed 
Martin  Mar-Prelate.  For  long  the  author  evaded  all  attempts  at 
discovery.  A  moveable  press,  from  which  the  pamphlets  issued,  was 
shifted  from  place  to  place  in  times  of  danger.  But  at  last,  one 
Finauncre<u6  Penry,  a  Welshman,  was  apprehended,  tried  as  the 
of  Puritanism,  author  of  the  pamphlets,  and  executed.  But  no  severity, 
no  arbitrary  suppression  of  public  opinion,  produced  the  desired  effect. 
The  close  of  the  reign  saw  Puritanism  more  widely  spread,  and  more 
eager  in  opposition  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Thus,  during  Burghley's  Lifetime,  the  character  of  the  Government, 
Death  of  the  ydth  the  exception  of  such  changes  as  were  rendered 
old  mtuiBteri.  almost  inevitable  by  the  fact  that  the  Queen  was  now 
yonng  men  of  triumphant  instead  of  in  danger,  continued  the  same, 
action.  -g^^  ^^  ^g^^  j^Q|.  ^thout  difficulty  that  this  prudent  course 

was  adhered  to.  One  by  one,  shortly  after  the  crisis  of  1588,  the  old 
ministers,  who  had  created  and  carried  out  the  cautious  policy  of  the 
reign,  died.  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  died  in  1589.  Early  in  1591,  Wal- 
singham  and  Randolph  died  ;  in  the  following  year  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  and  two  years  after,  Sussex  and  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton.  In  their 
place  there  arose  younger  men,  eager  for  a  more  vigorous  exhibition 
of  the  strength  of  England.  The  chief  of  these  were 
B^eigh  and  Essex.  They  both  belonged  rather  to  the 
courtier  than  to  the  statesman  class,  though  E^ileigh  proved  by  his 
writings,  as  well  as  by  his  influence  in  Parliament,  that  he  was  not 
deficient  in  the  qualities  of  a  statesman.  He  owed  his  rise  to  the 
personal  favour  of  the  Queen.  He  was  made  Captain  of  the  Guard, 
and  sought  to  keep  himself  in  favour  by  joining  largely  in  the 
adventurous  expeditions  against  the  power  of  Spain,  which  were  of 
constant  occurrence.  Thus,  in  1592,  he  set  on  foot  a  great  expedition, 
the  command  of  which,  however,  he  ultimately  handed  over  to  Sir 
Martin  Frobisher,  and  in  1596  he  sailed  to  Guiana,  and  explored 
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400  miles  of  the  Orinoco.  Esf^x  reached  a  position  of  much  more 
importance.  Very  early  he  was  distingmshed  by  the 
favour  of  the  Queen.  Though  only  just  of  age  at  the  time 
of  the  Armada,  he  was  made  Captain- General  of  the  cavalry,  under 
Leicester,  and  upon  that  nobleman's  death  succeeded  to  much  of  his 
personal  influence  with  Elizabeth.  His  impetuous  character  made 
him  despise  the  cautious  policy  of  Burghley.  He  was  unable  to  sup- 
plant that  minister,  whose  influence  was  constantly  paramount  in  all 
matters  of  real  importance  ;  but  he  hoped,  no  doubt,  to  succeed  him 
as  chief  adviser  to  the  Crown,  to  the  exclusion  of  Robert  Cecil, 
Burghley's  son,  who,  trained  in  the  prudent  diplomacy  of  his  father, 
became  his  chief  rivah  A  constant  advocate  for  war,  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  be  made  to  adapt  himself  to  the  cautious  policy  of 
the  Queen.  Her  favour,  however,  secured  him  the  highest  commands. 
To  him  were  intrusted  the  armies  sent  to  support  Henry  IV,  The 
forced  inactivity  in  which  he  was  kept  ill  suited  his  temperament, 
nor  did  the  Queen  like  his  lengthened  absence  from  her.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  recalled,  without  having  had  any  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself.  But  some  years  after,  in  1596,  his  war- 
like policy,  backed  as  it  was  by  Howard,  the  Lord-Admiral,  was  for  a 
moment  triumphant.  In  company  with  the  Admiral  he  was  sent  in 
command  of  an  expedition  against  Spain.  The  Spanish  fleet  was 
beaten  and  destroyed  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  ;  Essex  rapidly  landed 
his  troops  and  reduced  the  town.  But  he  was  overruled  when  he 
wished  to  advance  further  into  the  heart  of  Spain  ;  and,  after  two 
other  slight  successes,  the  expedition  returned  to  England.  As  it 
was,  it  inflicted  the  greatest  blow  which  Philip  had  yet  received,  and 
roused  him  to  adopt  a  firmer  line  of  action  in  the  following  years.  On 
his  return,  Essex  was  not  received  with  the  enthusiasm  he  expected.  ■ 
The  Cecils  charged  him  with  wilful  extravagance,  a  point  on  which  the 
Queen  always  felt  strongly.  For  some  time  he  was  in  disgrace,  but 
ultimately  succeeded  in  establishing  his  innocence,  and  was  victorious 
over  the  Cecils.  In  the  following  year  he  was  again  sent  to  Spain, 
where  Philip  was  preparing  to  revenge  the  loss  of  Cadiz.  The 
weather  prevented  him  from  winning  any  marked  success.  He 
reached  the  Azores,  and  took  several  places,  but  missed  the  great 
Plate  fleet,  which  was  his  special  object ;  on  his  return,  he  was  again 
ill  received  and  disgraced.  He  was  filled  with  anger,  too,  at  events 
which  had  taken  place  during  his  absence.  The  Chancellorship  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  he  had  desired  for  a  friend  of  his  own, 
had  been  given  to  his  rival,  Robert  Cecil.     The  Lurd-Admiral  had 
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been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Earl  of  Nottingham,  especially  for  his  services 

at  Cadiz,  which  Essex  regarded  as  his  own.     This  promotion,  which 

gave  Howard  the  precedence,  induced  Essex  to  withdraw  in  anger  from 

,  .       the  Court,  and  it  was  only  on  being  created  Earl  IMarshal, 

He  gncceeda  In  ... 

contiBoing  war  and  thus  regaining  his  precedence,  that  he  consented  to 
wi      pain.  -^^  appeased  and  again  to  appear  at  Court.     It  was  a 

temporary  alliance  with  the  Hecils  whicli  gained  him  this  promotion  ; 
his  friendship  was  necessary  tor  them  during  Robert  Cecil's  absence 
from  England  in  the  negotiah'nn  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Vervins, 
but  the  truce  was  of  short  duration.     Their  policies  were 

Loses  the  _  ... 

favoar  of  too  distinct  to  admit  of  cordial  friendship,  and  Essex  used 

neen.  ^  j^^  influence  successfully  to  thwart  them  in  their 

desire  of  establishing  a  peace  with  Spain.  In  1598,  his  petulance  in 
the  Council,  when  the  question  of  the  emplojTuent  of  a  deputy  for 
Ireland  was  brought  forward,  so  roused  the  anger  of  the  Queen,  that 
Triumph  of  8^^  struck  him.  The  quarrel,  rather  to  the  surprise  of 
the  cecUs.  ^^  world,  was  again  made  up ;  but  she  had  become  weary 

of  his  self-willed  ways,  and  upon  the  death  of  Burghley,  in  1598,  it 
was  to  Robert  Cecil,  and  not  to  him,  that  the  chief  power  fell. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  intrigues  for  power  at  home,  and  of  a 
National  iiot  verj  dignified  policy  abroad,  the  nation  had  been 

greatness.  sweeping  ou  in  a  course  of  ever-increasing  triumph.    The 

wealth  of  the  country,  fostered  by  the  lengthened  freedom  from 
foreign  invasion  and  by  the  comparative  lightness  of  the  taxation,  had 
been  constantly  on  the  increase.  The  decHne  of  Spain,  the  renewed 
energy  of  England  in  maritime  affairs,  had  opened  new  markets  and 
increased  commerce.  The  discovery  of  America  had  betsn  gradually 
continued,  principally  by  the  efforts  to  discover  the  North-Western 
Passage.  Frobisher  had  reached  Labrador,  Drake  had  twice  circum- 
navigated the  globe.  Raleigh  had  founded  a  settlement  in  America, 
which,  though  at  first  unsuccessful,  afterwards  became  the  great 
province  of  Virginia.  Great  trading  companies  sprang  into  existence. 
In  1581,  the  Turkey  Company  was  incorporated,  and  before  the  close 
of  the  reign,  in  1600,  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  was  so  great  as 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the  first  East  India  Company. 

With  this  great  increase  of  commercial  wealth,  there  sprang  up  a 
_     ^      .  renewal  of  the  same  abuses  that  marked  the  reign  of 

Continuation  _  .  "-> 

of  economic  Henry  VIII.  Again  land  began  to  fall  into  the  hands 
°^^*''  of  the  mercantile  class  ;  again  arable  land  was  changed 

into  pasture,  and  small  holdings  were  thrown  into  large  farms. 
This   iae\-itable   change,   ultimately  perhaps  advantageous,  was  at 
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that  time  looked  upon  as  a  great  disaster,  lessening  as  it  did  the 
yeoman  class,  in  which  the  strength  of  England  was  supposed  to 
reside.  The  Legislature,  as  usual,  interfered.  Acts  were  passed 
against  the  formation  of  large  farms.  No  cottage  was  Attempt*  to 
allowed  to  be  built  without  a  plot  of  four  acres  attached,  '''*'''  *^^'"- 
while  wages,  which  had  begun  to  be  treated  as  a  matter  to  be 
settled  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  were  yearly  regulated,  to 
suit  the  varying  value  of  the  precious  metals.  This  delicate  opera- 
tion was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  county  magistrates.  Like  all  other 
such  efforts,  these  attempts  to  check  the  natural  growth  of  society 
were  fruitless.     The  fi-eciuent  expeditions  threw  upon 

...  Vagabondj 

the  world  a  number  of  disbanded  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  these,  \vith  the  day-labourers  who  could  find  no  work,  gave  rise 
to  an  ever-increasing  and  dangerous  class  of  vagabonds.  It  was  to 
meet  this  growing  difficulty  that  the  Parliament  of  1597  devoted 
most  of  its  attention.  In  the  preceding  reigns  attempts  had  been 
made  to  alleviate  the  growing  poverty  by  weekly  collections  in  the 
churches.  Authority  was  given,  by  a  Statute  in  1562,  to  the  Bishop 
to  compel  the  payment  of  this  collection,  and  to  determine  the  sum 
paid.  This  was  the  first  beginning  of  a  compulsory  assessment  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.      In  1572  a  new  law  was  passed, 

I  1  •   1  11  T  -11  -L        '^^  YotiT  Law. 

by  which  vagabonds  and  rogues  were  still  to  be 
punished  with  the  stocks  and  otherwise,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
really  indigent  were  registered,  and  convenient  places  established 
for  their  habitation,  and  overseers  appointed  to  find  work  for  those 
who  were  not  absolutely  incapacitated.  Two  years  later,  houses 
of  correction,  in  which  this  work  was  exacted,  were  built.  But 
in  1597,  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  general  Poor  Law 
was  passed,  which  was  completed  in  1601,  and  continued  in  force 
till  the  new  Poor  Law  (1832).  By  these  laws,  which  were  in 
spirit  the  same  as  the  preceding  ones,  vagabond  and  sturdy  beggars 
were  still  whipped  and  passed  from  parish  to  parish  ;  but  the  assess- 
ment for  the  building  of  workhouses  and  the  relief  of  the  really 
destitute,  which  had  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  the  justices,  was 
now  intrusted  to  parochial  officers,  the  overseers. 

Another  sign   of  this   transition  period  was  the   introduction  of 
greater  luxury.      Freedom  from  civil  war  had  rendered    a^awb.  at 
the  old  fortress  or  castellated  mansion  useless,  and  the    in^mry. 
land  was  now  covered  with  noble  but  defenceless  mansions,  in  that 
style  -^f  architecture  which  is  still  known  as  Elizabethaiu 

Ar  u.  aal,  after  a  period  of  intense  mental  and  political  excitement, 
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the  literary  power  of  the  nation  awoke.  AU  the  new  ideas  called 
into  existence  by  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  which  had  hitherto 
been  held  in  abeyance  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country, 
assumed  a  form,  and  found  expression  in  writing.  In  every  sphere 
of  thought  the  same  vitality  made  itself  e\T.deDt.  Four  pre- 
eminent names  in  different  lines  of  literary  activity  mark  the  time 
— Shakspere,  Spenser,  Bacon,  and  Hooker.  In  all  these  four 
wTiters  we  have,  in  different  ways,  distinctly  marked  the  influences 
of  the  time.  The  drama,  one  of  the  earliest  forms  in  which  the 
Riaka  literary  spirit  of  the  people   showed  itself,  had  long 

existed  in  England.  But,  like  other  literature,  it  had 
fallen  much  into  the  hands  of  the  Church.  Miracles  and  moralities, 
in  which  either  sacred  histories  were  exhibited,  or  moral  lessons 
inculcated  by  allegorical  personages,  had  been  the  chief  forms 
which  it  had  assumed.  The  essential  characteristic  of  the  Renais- 
sance was  the  return  of  men's  minds  from  what  was  spiritual  and 
ideal  to  what  was  real.  Admiration  for  the  beauties  of  external  form 
took  the  place  in  Art  of  a  love  of  beauty  of  sentiment.  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  superseded  Fra  AngeUco,  with  his  stiff  and  con- 
ventional drawings,  and  beautiful,  delicate,  sentimental  countenances. 
In  the  same  way,  upon  the  stage,  men  began  to  long  for  vigorous 
exhibitions  of  external  action  and  of  natural  passions,  where  good 
and  bad  played  their  respective  parts.  Histories  and  rough  comedies 
and  farces  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  mystery  plays.  Unformed 
at  hrst,  these  by  degrees  took  shape.  Already,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign,  Sack\'ille,  Lord  Buckhurst,  who  forms  a  sort  of  intermediate  link 
between  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Eli2abeth,  had  written 
a  regular  tragedy  called  "  Ferrex  and  Porrex."  Other  authors  had 
continued  his  work,  which  found  its  completion  however  only  in 
Shakspere,  in  whose  writings  all  forms  of  life  are  shown  with 
marvellous  power,  and  all  forms  of  the  drama  find  their  representa- 
tives. Deep  metaphysical  tragedy,  regiilar  weU-ordered  comedy,  to- 
gether with  outbursts  of  the  rough  fun  of  the  farce,  are  all  to  be  found 
in  his  plays,  while  his  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human  action,  his 
sympathy  with  all  forms  of  human  feeling,  the  comparative  sobriety 
with  which  he  clothes  even  his  most  passionate  characters,  satisfied 
the  cravings  of  an  age  when,  in  the  midst  of  strong  excitement,  Art 
was  beginning  to  resume  its  sway.  The  allegory  of 
Bpeiuer.  Spenser  had  also  been  foreshadowed  by  Lord  Buck  t.  aist. 

In  his  "Induction  to  the  Mirror  of  Magistrates  "  are  specu:._ns  of 
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powerful  imac^native  allegory  unequalled  even  by  Spenser.  But  aa 
Shakspere  brought  drama  to  its  perfection,  bo  did  Spenser  alle- 
gory. The  sensuous  sweetness  of  his  verse,  the  high  tone  va.  which 
his  sentiment  is  pitched,  the  air  of  heroic  knightly  adventure  which 
breathes  through  his  works,  are  an  exact  expression  of  that  side  of 
English  life  which  was  called  into  existence  by  the  daring  adventures 
of  our  seamen,  by  the  quaint  and  somewhat  unreal  chivalry  of  the 
Court,  and  by  the  religious  element  which  was  mingled  in  every 
question  of  the  time.  But  if  these  two  great  poets  represent  the 
return  to  nature  and  the  rebirth  of  modem  knighthood  which  had 
been  awakened  by  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  and  the 
dangerous  position  of  a  Queen,  exciting  at  once  loyalty  and  chivalry 
both  the  philosophic  and  political  character  of  the  time  is  fairly 
represented  by  the  prose  writers — Hooker  and  Bacon. 
The  one  undertook  the  defence  of  the  Church,  not  upon 
religious  but  upon  political  grounds,  and  in  so  doing  touched  the  real 
spring  of  modern  sovereignty.  For  this  he  rests  as  much  as  Locke 
subsequently  did  upon  the  ultimate  will  of  the  people,  and  an 
implied  contract  between  King  and  people.  In  Bacon, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  meet  a  system  fated  under  one 
form  or  another  to  subvert  for  ever  the  philosophy  of  the  School- 
men. Bacon's  system  rests  upon  fact,  upon  experience,  upon 
inqiiiry  ;  the  system  of  the  older  metaphysicians  upon  authority. 
And  in  this  difference,  in  fact,  is  siimmed  up  the  whole  claim  of 
the  Reformers,  whether  religious  or  political.  Henceforward  reason- 
able and  intellectual  grounds  are  in  all  matters  to  take  the  place  of 
mere  assertion,  however  venerable  or  well  supported. 

The  year  1598  was  a  very  important  one  both  for  England  and 
Europe.     Abroad  it  was  marked  by  the  death  of  Philip 
II.   and   the   change  of    policy   of  Henry   IV.      This   of  the  year 
king,  finding  it  impossible  to  establish  his  position  in    ^°'*' 
opposition  to  the  Catholics,  having  changed  his  religion,  deteniuneA 
to  attempt  the  difficult  part  of  King  of  both  parties.     For  this  pur- 
pose he  had  first  of  all  secured  toleration  to  his  former 
associates  by  issuing   the  Edict   of  Nantes.      He  had 
then  to  play  a  somewhat  double  part,  which  he  performed  success- 
fully, but  which  a  good  deal  shook  the  confidence  that  England  had 
hitherto  placed  in  him.     For  England  the  year  was  rendered  im- 
portant by  the  death  of  Burghley,  whose  sagacity  had 
80  triumphantly  carried  his  mistress  through  her  perilous   Death  of 
reign.   The  habit  of  intrigue  which  had  long  been  secretly   "'"^•y- 
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existing  in  England,  now  found  room  to  exhibit  itself  in  public. 
Tlie  points  at  issue  were  partly  ambitious  and  personal,  but  partly 
involved  principles.  There  was  a  contest  for  the  vacant  power,  the 
Rivalry  oj  Essex  "^^^  aspitants  to  wMch  were  Burghley's  son  Robert  and 
and  cecu :  their  the  Earl  of  Essex.  No  two  men  could  have  exhibited  a 
sharper  contrast.  The  one,  educated  by  his  father  for 
the  express  purpose  of  succeeding  him,  was  Like  his  father  in  minia- 
ture, crafty,  observant,  cautious,  but  without  his  father's  breadth  of 
view.  He  was  a  type  of  the  statesman  class.  Essex  was  a  young 
soldier,  impatient  of  delay,  and  full  of  eager  action,  but  hot-tempered 
and  overbearing,  a  tj'pe  of  that  courtier  class  which  had  formed  an 
inner  circle  round  the  Queen,  and  had  attained  their  influence,  such 
as  it  was,  by  the  Queen's  partiality  rather  than  by  their  ovm  'wisdom. 
The  Queen  was  passionately  fond  of  him,  and  treated  him  like  a 
spoilt  child.  Like  a  spoilt  child  he  acted.  When  displeased,  he 
rudely  turned  his  back  on  her,  she  boxed  his  ears,  and  he  went  home 
sulkily  and  took  to  his  bed .  The  trick  of  feigned  indisposition  nearly 
always  brought  liis  fond  old  mistress  round  again.  He  had  managed 
to  make  enemies  on  all  sides,  and  had  quarrelled  with  Raleigh  and 
the  Howards  by  attributing  lukewarmness  to  them  at  the  siege  of 
Cadiz  in  1596.     He  thus  stood  almost  alone  in  the  CounciL 

But  besides  this  personal  rivalry  there  was  involved  the  question 
Possible  of  the  succession,  on  which  it  was  not  safe  to  speak  to  the 

saccessori.  Queen.   There  were  four  possible  claimants,^  all  of  whom 

had  something  to  be  said  for  them.  There  was  .James  of  Scotland, 
the  representative  of  the  elder  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  legiti- 
mate heir.  Secondly,  there  was  Lord  Beauchamp,  son  of  (Jatherine 
Grey  and  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  the  representative  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
second  sister  Mary,  and  heir  in  accordance  with  that  monarch's  will. 
Thirdly,  the  supporters  of  hereditary  descent,  who  at  the  same  time 
disliked  the  idea  of  an  alien  and  a  Scotchman,  favoured  the  preten- 
sions of  Arabella  Stuart,  the  daughter  of  the  younger  brother  of 
Damley,  and  like  James  a  direct  descendant  from  Henry's  eldest 
sister,  but  through  her  second  marriage  with  Lord  Angus.  Lastly, 
the  Jesuits  and  vehement  Catholics,  with  reminiscences  of  the  last 
reign,  desiring  connection  wath  PhiUp  II.  as  head  of  their  religion, 
were  ready  to  uphold  the  claims  of  Isabella  the  Infanta,  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  married  Constance,  the  daughter 
of  Pedro  the  Cruel.  Practically,  before  the  clo«e  of  the  reign,  all 
question  as  to  the  succession  disappeared,  and  except  the  extreme 
Catholics,  who  hoped  that  it  might  be  possible  to  make  good  the 
1  See  page  3fr^ 
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claims  of  the  Infanta  by  force  of  arms,  all  England  was  ready  to 
accept  James.     With  him  both  Cecil  and  Essex  were  in    ,  ^^ 

r  _  ^  _  Advice  of  Cecil 

correspondence.    Their  advice  was  characteristic.    Essex   and  Essex 
iirged  the  assembly  of  an  an,  y  on  the  Borders  and  a        ^™*''' 
demand  of  instant  reco<;nition  as  heir.     Cecil,  who  saw  how  things 
were  tending,  reconmiended  silence  and  delay,  assuring  James  that 
all  parties  were  gradually  inclining  in  his  favour. 

But  though  at  one  in  their  views  of  the  succession,  Essex  and  Cecil 
were  bitter  enemies  ;  and  an  event  soon  happened  which  gave  the 
crafty  statesman  an  opportunity  of  allowing  his  rival  to  destroy  him- 
self. Affairs  in  Ireland  demanded  active  interference  ; 
tlrroughout  the  reign  there  had  been  much  trouble  there, 
and  the  Queen  had  somewhat  neglected  it  in  her  constant  atten- 
tion to  English  and  Continental  politics.  After  the  suppression 
of  the  revolt  of  Desmond,  O'Neil,  who  had  hitherto  been  faithful 
and  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Tyrone,  rose  in  insurrection. 
Various  governors,  left  without  much  assistance  from  England,  had 
attempted  in  vain  to  suppress  him,  and  lately  Bagnal  had  suffered  a 
complete  defeat  at  Blackwater.  There  were  rumours  also  that  Tyrone 
was  expecting  assistance  from  Spain,  and  it  became  necessary  to  act 
with  energy.  When  the  subject  was  discussed  in  the  Council,  Essex 
found  objections  to  every  name  mentioned  as  Deputy,  and  it  was  ev-ident 
to  his  enemies  that  he  was  himself  desirous  of  the  place.  Conscious  of 
the  dangers  which  attended  the  position,  especially  to  so  aspiring  and 
hot-tempered  a  man  as  Essex,  his  enemies  were  only  too  glad  to  let  him 
go,  especially  as  he  was  thus  removed  from  the  Council.  Nor  was  the 
Queen,  in  spite  of  her  fondness  for  him,  bUnd  to  his  faults.  She  was 
therefore  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  without  inflicting  disgrace. 

Armed  with  fuller  powers  than  had  ever  before  been  intrusted  to  a 
\dceroy, — the  right  of  pardoning  even  treason,  and  of  making  either 
peace  or  war, — and  attended  by  a  powerful  army,  Essex   ^^^^^ 
set  out  for  his  new  destination.     His  reception  by  the   to  Ireland. 
Irish  was  enthusiastic,  and  seems  to  have  overturned  his   cecu"'' 
not   too  well-balanced  character.     Instead  of  at  once    March  1599. 
marching  in  strength  to  the  North,  where  O'Neil's  power  was,  he 
wasted  his  time  in  an  idle  parade  through  Limerick  and 

Conduct  of 

Kilkenny,  and  finally,  when  he  found  his  army  dwind-   Essex  in 
ling  from  him,  he  held  a  meeting  with  Tyrone  upon  the   ^*'^^ 
river  Brenny,  and  admitted  him  to  peace  on  terms  that  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  distasteful  to  the  English  Government.     There  were  indeed 
some  points  in  them  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  he  aimed  at  estab- 
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liwhiTipr  himself  as  in  some  sort  inrlopendent  Governor  of  Ireland. 
Tyrone  demanded  that  half  the  army  should  consist  of  Irishmen, 
that  the  judges  and  chief  officials  should  be  Irish,  that  his  lands  and 
those  of  Desmond  should  be  restored,  and  added  the  suspicious 
clause  that  some  great  Earl  should  be  sent  over  to  represent  the 
Crown..  The  whole  course  of  Essex's  conduct  was  such  as  to 
draw  down  upon  biTn  a  reprimand  from  the  English  Council 
which  his  hasty  temper  could  iU  brook.  It  is  possible  that  he 
designed  to  use  his  Irish  army  against  his  enemies  in  the  Council, 
but  he  first  determined  to  make  a  final  trial  of  that  personal  influence 
His  hasty  retnrn  over  the  Queen  which  had  so  often  served  him.  He 
and  disgrace.  hurried  across  the  Channel,  and  hastened  to  the  Queen's 
presence,  using  all  the  freedom  of  a  favoured  lover.  All  soiled  as  he 
was  from  his  long  journey,  he  burst  into  her  room  before  she  was 
dressed,  for  her  hair  was  hanging  loose  about  her,  and  thro^ving  him- 
self upon  his  knees  and  kissing  her  dress,  sought  to  re^^ve  her  old 
affection  for  him.  For  the  moment  he  was  successful  But  that 
wiser  and  more  queenly  part  of  her,  which  was  so  frequently 
opposed  to  her  inclination,  rapidly  awoke,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
left  her  presence  than  her  anger  rose,  and  she  never  saw  him  again. 

He  was  finally,  after  some  questioning,  conunitted  to  free  custody. 
His  treason  ^^^  ^is  temper  could  not  bear  even  this  moderate 
i*"'^  restraint.     Believing  that  his  disgrace  was  the  work  of 

his  private  enemies,  he  was  hurried  into  a  violent  course  of  action. 
He  sought  partisans  among  the  disaffected  of  all  parties.  The  penal 
laws  at  that  time  pressed  heavily  upon  the  Catholics.  An  affectation 
of  religion  gathered  round  him  the  Puritans,  and  to  these  he  added 
some  of  the  more  violent  Catholics,  ready  to  make  common  cause 
with  any  who  would  oppose  the  Government.  Among  the  number 
were  some  who  played  a  part  afterwards  in  the  Gunpowder  treason  ; 
Tresham,  Catesby,  and  Mounteagle  were  among  his  followers.  Hifl 
house  was  filled  with  armed  men,  and  the  Council  at  length  deter- 
mined to  take  action  against  him.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord 
Chief-Justice,  and  other  members  of  the  Council,  went  to  his  house 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  assembly.  Essex,  who  seems  to  have 
believed  that  the  critical  moment  had  arrived,  and  that  he  must  either 
strike  at  once  or  be  destroyed,  led  them  into  an  inner  chamber  and 
locked  them  in,  and  then,  with  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  rode  through 
the  streets  with  swords  drawn,  attempting  to  raise  the  populace.  He 
had  expected  that  a  crowd,  and  many  of  his  own  partisans,  would  havb 
been  gathered  at  Paul's  Cross,  hearing  a  sermon.     Measures  had  been 
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taken  to  prevent  the  meeting.     The  attempt  to  rouse  the  city  was  a 
complete  failure.     No  man  stirred  on  his  behalf,  and  before  many 
hours  were  over  the  Council  thought  it  safe  to  order  his  apprehension, 
and  set  a  price  upon  his  head.     He  was  tried  by  the   irfai  and  death. 
Peers,  on  the  whole  fairly,  though  the  trial  was  not   ^*''-  ^^"^ 
without  those  marks  of  tyranny  which  characterize  the  State  trials  of 
the  period     He  was  found  guUty  and  beheaded.     Essex  asserted  t(j 
the  end  that  he  was  free  from  treason  to  the  Queen,  and  desirous 
only  to  save  his  own  life,  threatened  by  the  intrigues  of  Raleigh  and 
Cobham.     That  he  was  technically  guilty  of  treason  is  obvious.     On 
all  grounds,  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  aiming  at  playing  a  part 
resembling  that  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  France.    A  gainst  the  Queen's 
person  it  may  well  be  believed  he  had  no  designs,  but  a  complete 
and  violent  change  of  the   Government  was   almost   certainly   his 
object.     Lord   Mountjoy  succeeded   him   in   his   Irish 
command.      The    Spaniards   who   had   been   expected   iriihaflain. 
arrived,  in  number  about  4000,  at   Kinsale.      Tyrone   *''"'■  ^***^ 
joined  them  with   6000   Irish.      The   united   army  was   defeated, 
and  Tyrone  yielded  on  condition  that  his  life  and  land  should  be 
spared. 

The  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  is  marked  by  one  other  characteristic 
event.  Among  the  unwise  exertions  of  her  power  of  which  the 
Queen  had  been  guilty  was  the  grant  of  numerous  monopolies.  The 
effect  of  these  was  to  raise  the  price  of  the  monopolized  articles,  to 
che  erreat  detriment  of  her  people.     The  Queen's  last    „ 

S"  r     _r  "*  Queen  a  Itwt 

Parliament,   which  s;d8embled   in   October  1601,  com-   Parliament, 
plained  of  this  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  and  an  Act        ^ 
was  introduced  by  Lawrence  Hyde  against  them.     While  the  Bill 
was    still    pending,   a   message   was   brought   from  the   Queen,   in 
which  she  declared,  that  as  she  understood  that  patents  she   had 
granted  were  grievous  to   her   people,  they  should   be  looked  to 
immediately,  and  none  be  put  into  execution  but  such  as  should 
first    have    a   trial    according    to    th'--    law,   for  the    good    of   the 
people.     This  declaration  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  a  large 
deputation  from  the  Commons  waited  to  return  thanks.     She  answered 
them  with  words  full  of  kindness  and  dignity,  declaring 
that  "  she  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  God,  but  never   withdrawal 
thought  was  cherished  in  her  heart  that  tended  not  to   °^  ""nopoUei. 
her  people's  good."     She  closed  her  address,  the  last  she  ever  uttered 
to  the  Commons,  with  these  words :  "  Though  you  have  had,  and  may 
have,  many  Princes  more  mighty  and  wise  sitting  in  this  seat,  yet  you 

PKEl.  MOM.  P 
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never  had,  or  shall  have,  any  that  will  be  more  careful  and  loving." 
It  was  this  real  sympathy  which  existed  between  the  Queen  and  lier 
people,  this  real  desire  to  reign  for  their  good,  and  this  readiness  to 
acknowledge  and  retract  her  errors,  when  once  they  were  made  plain 
to  her,  which  has  covered  the  multitude  of  her  whimsical  oddities 
and  arbitrary  exertions  of  authority,  and  fixed  the  love  of  her  so 
deeply  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  that  her  reign  has  ever  been 
looked  back  to  ha  the  most  gloriouc  era  of  England's  history. 


JAMES    I. 

1603-1625. 


James  I.  =  Anne  of  Denmark, 
b.  1566.  I 


Henry 
died  1612. 


Charles  I. 


Elizabeth  =  Frederick, 

I      Count  Palatine. 


France. 

Henry  IV.,  1589. 
Louis  XIII.,  1610. 


Sophia  =  Elector  of 
I      Hanover. 

George  I. 


CONTEMPORART  PRINCES. 

Germayiy. 

Rodolph  II.,  1576. 
Matthias,  1612. 
Ferdinand  II.,  1619. 


Rupert. 


Maurice. 


Spain. 

Philip  III.,  1598. 
Philip  IV.,  1621. 


POPES.— Clement  VIII.,  1592.      Leo  XI.,  1605.      PaulV.,  1605. 
Urban  VIII.,  1624. 


Gregory  XV.,  1621. 


Archbishops. 

John  Whitgift,  1583. 
Richard  Bancroft,  160-i. 
George  Abbot,  1611. 


Chancellors. 

Lord  EUesmere,  15BS. 
Francis  Bacon,  ICIT. 
John  Williams,  1C21. 


THE  period  wMch.  has  now  been  reached  is  one  of  marked  change. 
No  one  can  compare  the  position  of  Elizabeth  with  that  of  one 
of  the  earlier  Kings  of  the  Hanoverian  house,  without  being  struck 
with  the  complete  alteration  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
position  of  royalty.     Two  classes  of  men  had  exercised   position  of 
influence  during  the  reign  of  the  Queen  ;  on  the  one   ^°^^^^- 
hand  her  counsellors,   such  as   Burghley  and  Walsingham,  whose 
claim  to  her  trust  was  their  fidelity  and  wisdom,  on  the  other  hand  the 
courtiers,  such  as  Essex  and  Raleigh,  whose  influence  rested  upon  the 
personal  attachment  which  the   Queen  felt  for  them.      But  both 
courtiers  and  counsellors  had  found  it  necessary  constantly  to  earn 
the  Queen's  approval  ;   the  wisest  among  them  could  only  get  his 
viewg  put  into  action  by  dressing  them  in  a  shape  which  would  be 
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agreeable  to  the  Queen.  In  fact,  in  all  externals  she  was  absolute, 
and  is  the  central  figure  of  her  own  reigm  With  the  Hanoverian 
Kings  the  very  reverse  is  the  case,  the  position  of  King  and  Minister 
appears  to  be  inverted  ;  it  was  the  King  who  now  found  it  difficult  to 
get  his  wishes  put  into  execution,  and  could  only  do  so  by  rendering 
them  acceptable  to  his  aristocratic  masters. 

This  change  in  the  condition  of  the  monarchy  is  the  main  feature 
Two  cau»e»  of  ^'^  time,  and  was  the  fruit  of  two  great  convulsions, 
'"r  "•  the  one  popular,  and  the  other  aristocratic.     The  first, 

as  is  usual  in  exhibitions  of  popular  force,  rested  upon  enthusiasm 
and  violence,  at  once  the  fruit  and  parent  of  rich  and  pregnant  ideas. 
It  was,  in  its  character,  destiuctive.  For  enthusiasm  is  in  its  nature 
evanescent,  and  want  of  material  force,  of  education,  and  of  political 
practice  preclude  a  popular  party  from  founding  institutions  and 
putting  the  stamp  of  permanence  on  their  work.  The  other  was 
aristocratic,  and  marked  by  the  constructive  wisdom  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  aristocratic  movements.  For  aristocracies,  not  fertile 
in  new  ideas,  are  well  capalile  of  appropriating  and  rendering  per- 
manent the  ideas  of  others.  On  many  occasions,  in  EngUsh  history, 
the  aristocracy  has  shown  itself  willing  to  take  the  lead  in  patriotic 
movements.  Indeed,  the  strength  of  English  liberty  depends  on  the 
union  of  classes  which  has  produced  it.  But  in  this  instance,  as  in 
all  others,  the  aristocracy  has  sought  its  own  ends  in  its  patriotic 
action.  When  those  ends  had  been  attained  it  settled  back  into  its 
natural  exclusive  conservatism,  and  became  an  obstacle  at  once  in  the 
way  of  the  ruler  who  desired  to  govern  and  the  people  who  desired 
to  be  free.  The  interest  of  the  period  is  centred  in  tracing  the  causes 
and  history  of  these  two  great  convulsions. 

But  there  is  something  more  than  the  facts  to  be  observed.  For 
xn#  original  poUtical  changes  are  not  the  products  of  fortuitous  cir- 
idea  or  a  King,  cumstauce,  but  depend  upon  the  growth  of  ideas.  Many 
causes  had  led  to  a  complete  change  in  the  idea  of  royalty.  The 
original  royal  relation  of  clan  or  tribal  chief  had  disappeared  before 
the  advance  of  feudalism.  The  two  most  prominent  ideas  of  feudalism 
were  the  double  ownership  of  land,  and  the  dependence  of  authority 
both  judicial  and  executive  on  the  possession  of  land.  In  accordance 
with  the  first  of  these,  every  man  knew  that,  while  absolute  master 
as  proprietor  ^^  ^^  own  property  as  regards  those  below  him,  there 
of  tbe  land.  ^^g  gome  one  above  him  to  whom  the  land  belonged 
also.  Working  backwards  from  the  base  towards  the  summit,  any  one 
examining  this  theory  would  arrive  at  length  at  the  King,  and  naturally 
putting  him  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  his  subjects  as  that 
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occupied  by  any  other  feudal  lord,  would  regard  him  as  absolute 
possessor  of  the  land  over  which  he  ruled,  subject  only  to  some 
superior  authority,  if  such  could  be  found.  There  thus  arose  the 
notion  that  the  King  was  the  real  possessor  of  the  country,  and  thus, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  King  was  allowed  to  deal  with  the 
kingdom  by  will,  exactly  as  ordinary  property  was  dealt  with.  Tliis 
may  be  called  the  proprietary  idea  of  sovereignty.  But  the  theory, 
pushed  even  beyond  the  King,  gave  rise  to  the  mediaeval  notions  of 
the  still  higher  authority  of  either  Emperor  or  Pope.  Schism,  mal- 
administration, and  loss  of  practical  power  prevented  men  from  any 
longer  accepting  either  of  these  superiors.  WTien  the  question  then 
was  asked,  Who  then  is  the  superior  lord  of  the  King  ? 

*v,  1  4.U   4.  ij      V  •  ur^    J  »>  Hli  Dlvlna  right. 

the   only   answer   that    could    be    given   was   "God. 

There  thus  arose  the  idea  of  the  Divine  right  of  kings.     And  these 

two  were  the  only  theories  of  royalty  as  yet  prevalent. 

But  reverting  to  the  second  feudal  notion,  the  connection  of  autho- 
rity with  the  possession  of  land,  everywhere,  in  England  more  espe- 
cially, judicial  and  executive  authority  had  been  divorced  from  land, 
and  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  officials.  In  many  The  idea  of  oa- 
instances  those  officials  were  elective.  Thus  the  feudal  '^  royalty, 
notion  with  regard  to  authority  had  received  a  death-blow.  More- 
over, the  agitation  of  the  Reformation  had  given  birth  to  Presby- 
terianism,  or  Church  government  by  the  congregation,  as  contrasted 
with  the  government  by  divinely-ordained  priests  ;  and  thus  even  in 
the  sphere  of  religion  the  idea  of  official  government  had  begun  to 
supplant  the  idea  of  authority  based  upon  Divine  right.  There 
then  arose  the  question.  Is  not  the  Kiaj;;  after  all,  instead  of  being  the 
proprietor,  an  official  ]  and  if  an  official,  whence  is  his  authority 
derived,  if  not  from  the  source  of  all  othcial  authority,  the  people  ? 
There  thus  arose,  in  the  place  of  territorial  royalty,  or  Divine  right 
royalty,  the  idea  of  official  royalty  depending  on  the  will  of  the 
nation,  in  other  words,  of  constitutional  royalty.  Such  was  the  view 
held  by  the  Puritan  party,  and  later  on  by  the  Whig  party.  And 
.aost  of  the  events  which  happened  during  the  reign  of  the 
Stuart  Kings  are  closely  connected  with  this  change  of  ideas. 

The  new  King  entered  upon  his  kingdom  with  the  fullest  idea 
of  his  own  prerogative  and  belief  in  the  Divine  right  of  kings. 
Nothing  else  could  be  expected.  Elizabeth  had,  to  all  appearance, 
regained,  after  its  temporary  relaxation  in  the  reign  of  her  sister, 
the  absolute  position  of  the  Tudors.  The  separation  from  Rome 
which  had  followed  her  accession  had  re-established  ja„,„, ,  „»»  ^i 
Vier  power  over  the  Church.     That  authority  had  been    "^  p»«rogauv«. 
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wielded  with  determination,  and  the  close  of  her  reign  appealed  to 
exhibit  her  as  mistress  alike  of  Church  and  State.  But  even  in 
Henry  VIII.'s  reign  signs  had  been  visible  that  the  great  personal 
power  of  the  Crown  rested  at  bottom  upon  the  national  appro1)ation. 
It  was  because  his  will  was  so  much  in  harmony  with  that  of  his 
people  that  Henry  had  been  allowed  to  become  so  entirely  its 
representative.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  this  connection  was  even  more 
evident.  The  ease  with  which,  on  several  occasions,  she  yielded  to 
the  demands  of  the  Commons  showed  that  she  was  herself  conscious 
of  it.  The  growth  of  the  Puritan  party,  and  the  political  ideais  Lndis- 
solubly  connected  with  their  religious  creed,  had  given  back  to  the 
Commons  something  of  their  former  independence.  But  the  gran- 
deur and  success  of  the  reign,  the  general  popularity  of  the  Queen, 
and  the  pride  which  the  people,  as  a  whole,  felt  in  her  greatness,  had 
veiled  the  amount  of  influence  which  popular  feeling  had  exerted 
upon  her.  It  was  the  misappreciation  of  this  power  which  was  the 
mistake  of  James  and  the  ruin  of  his  house.  Strong  in  his  Divine 
right,  in  his  evident  mastery  of  both  Church  and  State,  he  attempted 
to  carry  out  his  views  without  regard  to  the  people's  wishes.  The 
inevitable  consequence  arose.  The  Parliament — more  freely  elected 
than  it  had  hitherto  been,  growm  more  powerful  by  the  increased 
wealth  of  the  middle  classes,  and  Puritan  in  its  tenden- 

Kxsliig  oppoil-  , 

tion  of  cies — found  itself  opposed  instead  of  being  humoured, 

ParUament.  ^^^  began  to  remember  its  old  greatness.  Traditions 
of  its  position  under  the  Plantagenets  and  Lancastrians  began  to 
gain  ground,  and  the  rival  ideas  of  a  King,  the  ofl&cial  head  of  a 
national  legislative  body,  and  a  King  whose  Divine  right  authorized 
him  to  pursue  an  independent  course  of  his  own,  and  to  act  if  he 
chose  even  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  Parliament,  came  into 
inevitable  collision.  The  increased  importance  of  Parliament  is 
visible  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign.  It  is  no  longer  the 
King,  but  the  Parliament,  against  which  the  efiforts  of  the  Jesuits 
were  directed.  But  it  was  not  till  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by 
James  in  his  foreign  policy  directly  crossed  the  national  wishes  that 
the  rising  opposition  found  its  first  formidable  expression  in  the 
great  Protest  of  1622. 

The  death  of  Elizabeth  was  reported  at  once  to  James.     But  he 
James  weu  acted  in  accordance  with  Cecil's   advice,  waited  until 

received  by  the  information  was  formally  sent  him  by  the  English 
cathouci.  Council,  and  even  then  showed  no  unseemly  hurry  to 

'^*'"-  take  possession  of  his  inheritance.     There  was  indeed 

no  danger  to  be  dreaded ;  Cecil's  view  proved  quite  correct.     Not 
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only  were  the  people,  as  a  whole,  willing  to  receive  their  new  King, 
but  both  extreme  parties  looked  forward  with  hope  to  hLs  accession. 
He  had  been  educated  among  the  Presbyterians,  and  had  often 
expressed  himself  as  an  admirer  of  the  Scotch  Kirk  ;  and  the 
Puritans  could  not  know  that  he  was  at  heart  very  weary  of  the 
meddling  dictatorial  character  of  its  chief  members,  and  likely  to 
use  his  new  opportunities  to  oppose  them  ;  they  hoped  from 
hiin  a  relaxation  of  those  restraints  which  Elizabeth  had  put  upon 
them.  At  the  same  time,  his  feelings  with  regard  to  royalty,  and  his 
book  entitled  "  The  BasUicon  Doron,"  gave  Catholics  reason  to  believe 
that  he  would  ameliorate  the  penal  laws.  It  was  the  disappointment  of 
these  hopes  which  led  to  the  disturbances  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
At  the  same  time  the  uncertainty  which  hung  over  the  probable 
conduct  of  the  new  King  again  gave  opportunity  for  the  intrigues  ot 
foreign  courts.  Again  France  and  Spain  entered  the  lists  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  England.  Thus,  immediately  upon  his  ^^^^  ^^ 
accession,  Henry  IV.  of  France  despatched  his  great  and  spain  seek 
minister,  Sully,  to  demand  a  continuance  of  the  friendly  ""*' 

relations  between  France  and  England,  while  Spain,  in  the  same  way 
and  for  the  same  object,  sent  over  its  minister,  Aremberg.  While 
Sully  was  himself  in  England,  his  character  and  address  secured  the 
success  of  his  mission.  He  even  induced  James  to  go  so  far  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Spanish  as  secretly  to  supply  the  Dutch  (still  engaged 
in  their  war  of  independence)  with  money.  But  when  Sully  left  the 
country,  James's  natural  inclinations  came  into  play.  His  great  wish 
was  for  a  general  peace ;  his  great  principle  the  supremacy  of  royalty. 
He  did  not  see  why  he  should  continue  the  war  with  Spain  ;  he  had 
little  fancy  for  supporting  the  cause  of  rebel  subjects.  He  therefore, 
in  the  following  year,  after  some  little  negotiations,  made  a  treaty 
with  Spain  also.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  eager  rivalry  of  foreign 
ambassadors  at  the  English  Court  by  those  who  were  displeased  with 
the  turn  aflfairs  had  taken.  The  enemies  of  Cecil  had 
hoped  much  from  the  change  of  dynasty,  but  found  their 
enemy  as  firmly  established  and  as  influential  as  ever.  Raleigh, 
Cobham  and  Northumberland  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
French  ambassador,  and  attempted  to  induce  him  to  assist  them  in 
overtbjowing  their  rival,  but  the  French  Court,  feeling  that  it  was 
gaining  its  end  by  diplomatic  means,  rejected  their  overtures.  Upon 
this  Northumberland  withdrew,  but  Raleigh  and  Cobham  addressed 
themselves  to  Count  Aremberg,  who,  deeply  anxious  to  gain  England 
for  the  Spanish  interests  on  the  Continent,  and  aware  that  Cecil  in- 
clined towards  French  and  Protestant  alliances,  listened  to  their  pro- 
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positions.  From  this  correspondence  arose  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Main  Plot,"  the  object  of  which  was  probably  the  overthrow  of 
Cecil,  perhaps  even  a  more  complete  revolution,  by  the  establishment 
of  Arabella  Stuart^  on  the  throne  by  means  of  Spanish  influence. 
There  was  at  the  same  time  a  second  plot  set  on  foot, 
known  as  the  "  Bye  "  or  Surprise  Plot.  The  chief  con- 
spirators were  a  gentleman  called  Markham,  and  George  Brooke,  Lord 
Cobham's  brother.  Their  idea,  as  that  of  Essex  had  been,  was  to  join 
the  extreme  parties,  who  had  already  begun  to  see  that  their  hopes  of 
favour  were  likely  to  be  disappointed.  They  therefore  joined  with 
themselves  Watson,  a  Catholic  missionary,  prominent  among  the 
English  Roman  Catholic  party,  and  Lord  Grey,  a  staunch  Puritan. 
Their  project  was  to  surprise  and  take  possession  of  the  King's  per- 
son, and  to  win  by  violence  that  toleration  which  they  desired.  But 
the  combination  was  ill-cemented  ;  and  Watson  formed  a  plan  of  his 
own,  intending  with  his  Catholics  to  rescue  the  King  after  he  had 
been  seized,  and  thus  to  win  his  object  from  the  royal  gratitude. 
He  communicated  the  plan  to  the  Jesuits,  who  did  not  approve  of  it, 
and  informed  Cecil. 

That  minister  at  once  saw  the  opportunity  for  destroying  his  rivals. 
«  „        ^^  .   The  presence  of  Brooke,  Cobham's  brother,  in  the  lesser 

Cecil  gets  rid  of  -^  _       '  ' 

hi8  rivals  by  plot  seemed  sufficient  ground  to  connect  the  two. 
mixing  the  plots,  jj^gjgj^  ^  Cobham  and  Grey  were  apprehended.  The  two 
plots  were  artfully  mixed  by  Coke,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the 
conviction  of  all  the  leaders,  both  Commoners  and  Lords,  was  secured. 
Much  mystery  hangs  over  the  story,  caused  chiefly  by  this  union  of 
the  plots  and  by  the  strange  conduct  of  Cobham,  a  man  of  extreme 
weakness,  who  repeatedly  confessed,  and  as  often  withdrew  his  con- 
fession. Even  on  the  trial  of  Raleigh,  two  letters  were  produced,  in 
one  of  which  Cobham  declared  that  Raleigh  wafi  wholly  guiltless,  in 
the  other  that  he  was  the  chief  instigator  in  tbt  business,  and  the 
very  person  who  had  persuaded  Cobham  to  join  Lc  Whatever  the 
truth  may  have  been,  the  verdicts  were  obtained — Watson  and 
another  priest  were  executed ;  Raleigh  imprisoned  for  many  years, 
and  Cobham,  Grey,  and  Markham,  by  a  curious  trick  of  the  King, 
brought  each  separately  to  the  scaffold,  there  induced,  as  usual,  to  con- 
fess, and  then  withdrawn.  Finally,  to  their  great  astonishment,  they 
were  all  three  produced  simultaneously,  and  reprieved.  The  failure 
of  this  political  intrigue  opened  tht-  eyes  of  those  Puritans  whose  hopes 
had  been  raised  by  James's  toleration  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians. 
X  See  page  355. 
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A  conference  was  almost  immediately  opened  between  the  Puritans 
and  the  Bishops  at  Hampton  Court.     This  conference 

*■  '^  Conference  at 

was  held  m  consequence  of  a  great  petition,  which  had  Hampton  court, 
been  presented  to  James  during  his  progress  from  Scot-  ''^  ^^^'^ 
land,  known  as  the  Millenary  Petition,  so  called  because  it  was 
intended  to  represent  the  feelings  of  a  thousand  Puritan  clergy  ;  it 
demanded  the  aboUtion  of  those  ceremonies  which  they  could  not 
conscientiously  accept.  These  Puritans,  it  must  be  remembered,  were 
not  Dissenters,  but  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  James 
had  now  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  real  feelings  on  religious 
matters.  Four  ministers  were  called  to  meet  the  King  and  the  Bishops 
and  other  Church  dignitaries.  It  has  been  frequently  said  that 
this  was  a  very  unfair  arrangement,  throwing  the  whole  weight  of 
authority  on  one  party.  It  is  more  just  to  regard  it  as  the  natural  and 
proper  way  of  discussing  the  petition  among  the  leaders  of  the  Church, 
a  certain  number  of  the  petitioners  being  allowed  to  be  present  to  sup- 
port their  claims.  But  though  justly  formed,  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  result  was  predetermined.  Smarting  under  the  restraint 
which  the  Church  had  put  upon  him  in  his  own  country,  James  was 
charmed  with  the  obsequiousness  of  the  English  Bishops  ;  for  in 
England  the  Church  was  before  all  things  a  creation  of  the  royalty. 
He  was  delighted  too  with  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  theolo- 
gical erudition.  He  threw  himself  heartily  on  the  side  ,^  ^  .  ^ 
of  the  High  Church  party,  and  condescended  to  enter  per-  High  church 
sonally  into  the  dispute.  The  EngUsh  Churchmen  were  ''*'^' 
much  pleased,  and  lowered  themselves  to  the  basest  flattery.  The  King, 
they  declared,  was  speaking  by  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Spirit. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  the  claims  of  the  petitioners,  though  they 
were  confined  really  to  slight  matters  which  to  us  appear  almost  im- 
material, were  rejected,  and  the  only  upshot  of  the  conference  worth 
mentioning  was  the  project  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible. 
The  rejection  of  the  claims  of  the  Puritans  was  followed  by  an  outra- 
geous infraction  of  law — the  imprisonment  of  ten  of  those  who 
had  presented  the  petition,  the  Star  Chamber  having  declared  that  it 
tended  to  sedition  and  rebellion. 

Such  conduct  showed  the  fixed  intention  of  the  King  in  Church 
matters,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans,  and  caused  a  bitter  dis- 
content, which  speedily  found  means  to  show  itself  in  Parliament. 
Even  in  Elizabeth's  reign  the  Parliament  had  been  inclined  to  Puri- 
tanism. The  love  of  political  liberty  in  fact  went  hand  in  hand  with 
dislike  of  an  arbitrary  and  ceremomous  Church.     And  the  Commons, 
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who  had  ventured,  and  ventured  sometimes  successfully,  to  oppose  the 
great  Queen,  were  not  inclined  to  be  submissive  to  their  new  Scotch 
jame«  dispieai-  monarch.  Nor  had  he  taken  steps  to  conciliate  them, 
ta^  pl^a^t  ^"^  *^^  proclamation  by  which  they  had  been  summoned 
March  1604.  the  King  had  put  his  own  authority  ostentatiously  for- 
ward, and  had  seemed  to  dictate  to  the  electors  the  sort  of  members 
whom  they  should  elect ;  and  immediately  upon  their  assembling  a 
quarrel  had  arisen  upon  the  point  of  privilege.  A  certain  Goodwin 
had  been  elected  for  Buckinghamshire  ;  some  years  previously  he 
had  been  outlawed  ;  the  proclamation  had  forbidden  the  election  ol 
outlawed  men  ;  the  King  therefore  declared  the  election  void,  and 
secured  the  return  of  Sir  John  Fortescue,  a  member  of  the  Coimcil. 
The  Commons  insisted  upon  their  right  of  inquiring  into  the  election 
of  their  own  members.  The  King  tried  to  settle  the  question  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Judges.  The  Commons  refused  to  listen  to  such  a 
decision,  but,  after  much  controversy,  the  King  so  far  prevailed  as  to 
bring  about  a  Conference  between  the  Parliament  and  the  Judges  in 
his  presence.  A  compromise  was  hit  upon,  both  elections  were  de- 
clared void,  and  a  new  writ  issued  ;  the  Kiag  confessed  that  the 
TheyiMUton  House  of  Couimons  was  "a  Court  of  Record."^  From 
their  privilege,  ^^jg  tirae  onward  their  privilege  to  decide  upon  elections 
has  never  been  questioned.  This  disastrous  opening  was  followed  by 
a  stormy  session,  in  which  the  grievances  of  the  Commons  were  fully 
urged,  and  which  closed  by  a  protest  in  which  they  declared  the 
King's  miscomprehension  of  their  position.  He  regarded  their  pri- 
vileges, they  said,  as  not  of  right  but  of  grace,  and  was  inclined  to 
refuse  them  the  position  of  a  Court  of  Record.  In  opposition  they 
asserted  that  their  position  and  privileges  were  their  right  and  heri- 
tage, and  that  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  was  the  supreme  Court 
of  the  land.  While  thus  defending  their  privileges,  they  carried  the 
w  ar  into  the  enemy's  country,  by  still  further  increasing  the  severities 
of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  to  whom,  as  they  thought,  the 
King  was  inclined  to  show  favour. 

To  vindicate  himself  from  this  charge,  James  thought  it  necessary 
to  exact  the  legal  fine  of  £20  a  month  from  all  Catholics, 

To  appease  them  '^  -i  r  i  t 

n«  peraecote*       and  eveu  to  demand  the  arrears  due  for  the  preceding 
the  cathouc*.      pgnod  during  which  the  law  had  been  in  abeyance. 

1  Tbe  Superior  Courts  are  Courts  of  Record,  so  called  because  their  proceedings  are 
enrolled  on  parchment.  Such  records  are  authoritative  and  held  to  prove  themselves 
Courts  of  Record  have  further  the  right  to  fine  for  cou  tempt  and  to  examine  on  oath. 
County  Courts,  Hundred  Courts.  Coarta  Baron,  are  uoi  Courts  of  Record,  nor,  pro^'eny 
speaking,  are  the  Courts  of  Equity. 
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Many  Catholics  were  thun  wholly  ruined,  and  the  King  excited 
general  displeasure  by  giving  these  fines  as  presents  to  ^ew  body 
his  Scotch  friends.  At  the  same  time  the  clergy  in  »fcanon». 
convocation  passed  a  new  body  of  Canons,  laying  do^vn  rules  for  the 
celebration  of  public  worship,  and  excommunicating  all  such  as  shouJd 
deny  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  separate  from  the  Church,  or 
attack  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
These  Canons,  though  fortified  by  letters  patent  under  the  Great  Seal, 
were  held  by  the  Courts  of  Westminster  to  be  binding  on  the  clergy 
only.  On  them  they  pressed  heavily,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
the  clergy,  variously  given  between  the  numbers  of  50  and  300, 
found  themselves  obliged  to  vacate  their  livings.  The  King's  con- 
duct had  thus  disappointed  both  Puritan  and  Catholic.  He  had 
adopted  fully  the  secular  view  of  the  Church,  based  upon  the  com- 
plete supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  spiritual  matters.  The  Pirritans 
had  found  means  to  express  their  disappointment  by  opposition  in 
Parliament ;  the  Catholics,  equally  disappointed,  and  harassed  by 
new  persecutions,  were  driven  to  conspiracy. 

The  consequence  was  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  which  originated  in  the 
mind  of  Catesby,  one  of  the  sufferers  by  the  late  enact-  Gunpowder  piot. 
ments.  He  was  a  gentleman  from  Ashby  St.  Legers,  who  ^^°*- 
had  joined  in  the  treason  of  Essex,  and  had  subsequently  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Spanish  party.  When  all  other  hope  seemed  to  have 
disappeared,  he  determined  to  destroy  those  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  oppression  of  the  Catholics,  hoping,  in  the  confusion  thus 
caused,  that  the  Catholics  throughout  England  would  rise.  He 
opened  his  mind  to  other  kindred  spirits — to  Winter  and  Fawkes,  who 
had  already  acted  as  agents  to  the  Spanish  party,  to  Wright,  an  oW 
partisan  of  Essex,  and  to  Percy,  the  steward  and  relative  of  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  private  cause  of  anger 
against  the  King,  because  he  had  failed  to  keep  some  engagements  he 
had  entered  into  with  him.  Catesby  got  his  monstrous  plan  ratified  by 
the  Jesuits,  as  Garnet,  the  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  he 
applied,  declares,  not  by  explaining  his  own  plot,  but  by  substituting 
a  hypothetical  case.  He  obtained  leave  to  take  a  commission  under 
the  Austrian  Archdukes,^  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  war  against 
the  Netherlands,  and  thus  got  a  pretext  for  raising  armed  men, 
and  then  set  about  his  plan  with  considerable  skill.  He  engaged 
an  empty  house  next  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament.     With  great  labour 

»  Arcihduke  Albert,  son  of  Ferdmand  I.,  had  married  the  Infanta  Isabella  Clara 
Eugenia,  daughter  of  Philip  II.  ;  and  they  Jointly  governed  the  Netherlands  under  the 
name  of  the  Archdukes. 
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he  and  his  confederates  proceeded  to  dig  through  the  wall,  burying 
at  night  in  the  garden  the  rubbish  made  during  the  day.  The 
work  was  very  laborious,  and  they  were  rejoiced  to  find  a  vacant 
cellar  immediately  under  the  ParUament  House.  This  they  engaged  ; 
and  hiring  a  house  at  Lambeth,  there  prepared  their  materials,  which 
they  brought  across  the  water,  and  secreted  in  the  cellar  as  though  it 
were  fuel.  They  had  expected  the  Parliament  to  meet  in  September  ; 
it  was  prorogued  till  October,  and  the  conspirators  dispersed,  leaving 
their  mine  in  the  cellar.  A  few  more  ardent  Catholics  were  admitted 
into  the  secret ;  among  others,  Kookwood,  a  Suffolk  man,  a  breeder 
of  horses,  which  it  was  thought  would  be  useful  for  the  insurrection. 
Fawkes  went  abroad  to  enlist  soldiers.  All  was  again  ready,  when 
they  were  disappointed  by  a  fresh  prorogation. 

Their  resources  had  come  to  an  end,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
Fresh  memben  recruit  them  by  adding  to  their  niunber  two  wealthy 
admitted.  young  men,  Digby,  and  Tresham,  a  man  of  somewhat 

uncertain  character,  but  who,  like  so  many  of  the  other  conspirators, 
had  been  a  partisan  of  Essex.  It  was  the  admission  of  this  last 
confederate  which  ruined  their  plot.  It  was  natural  that  wholesale 
destruction  of  innocent  men,  as  weU  as  those  whom  they  regarded  aa 
guilty,  should  excite  qualms  in  the  minds  of  the  conspirators.  Some 
arrangements  were  certainly  made  to  keep,  if  possible,  the  Catholic 
Peers  from  Parliament.  But  this  precaution  was  not  enough 
for  Tresham,  who  was  very  anxious  to  save  Lord  Mounteagle,  who  had 
married  his  sister.  His  difficulty  was  how  to  do  this  without  reveal- 
ing his  associates.  The  means  he  took  were  circuitous.  In  aU  pro- 
bability he  discussed  the  matter  with  Lord  Mounteagle,  At  all  events, 
that  nobleman,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  dined  and  slept  one 
day  at  a  country  house  belonging  to  him.  There  was  there  brought 
to  him  a  mysterious  letter,  warning  him  to  avoid  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  containing  these  words,  "  The  danger  is  over  as  soon  as 
you  shall  have  burnt  this  letter."  Lord  Mounteagle  put  the  letter 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  gentlemen  to  read,  and  the  very  next 
morning  this  same  gentleman  told  Winter  that  the  letter  had  been  laid 
before  the  CounciL  It  was  doubtless  the  obiect  of  Motmt- 
tha  connca  eagle  and  Tresham  that  the  conspirators  should  take 
^*°*'  the  opportunity  to  withdraw,  and  any  sign  of  movement 

on  Cecil's  part  would  probably  have  had  that  effect.  But  Cecil,  whose 
inquiries  probably  disclosed  the  complicity  of  Percy  in  the  plot,  and 
who  saw  the  hold  thus  given  him  on  his  rival,  Northumberland,  was 
not  likely  to  fall  into  such  an  error.  He  remained  perfectly  quiet 
On  the   1st  of   November  the  letter  was  laid   before  the  King  on 
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his  return    from  hunting  at  Royston,  and  the  enigmatical   passnge 
explained. 

The  news  that  this  consultation  had  been  held,  and  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  mine  was  known,  was  again  conveyed  to  Winter  by 
Mounteagle's  servant.  But  even  this  information  did  not  deter  him 
from  pursuing  his  project.  Percy,  Winter,  and  Fawkes  remained  in 
London  to  carry  their  measures  to  completion.  The  other  conspirators 
withdrew  to  Dunchurch,  where  Sir  Everard  Digby,  under  rught  of  the 
pretext  of  a  great  hunting  party,  had  collected  a  great  """piratora. 
body  of  Catholics.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th,  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, with  Lord  Mounteagle,  visited  the  cellars,  there  found  Fawkes, 
and  remarked  on  the  large  stack  of  fuel.  A  little  after  midnight 
Fawkes,  opening  the  door  of  the  vault,  was  suddenly  seized  by  a 
party  of  soldiers.  The  news  of  his  apprehension  speedily  reached 
his  accomplices,  who  rode  off  directly  to  Dunchurch.  The  hunting 
party,  seeing  that  the  opportunity  was  gone,  dispersed  ;  while  the 
leaders  of  the  plot  rode  to  Holbeach,  in  Worcestershire,  and  there, 
about  fifty  in  number,  turned  upon  their  pursuers,  for  the  counties 
had  been  raised  in  pursuit  of  them.  An  accidental  explosion  wounded 
some  of  them.  Others  continued  their  flight  still  further,  but  Catesby, 
Percy,  and  the  two  Wrights  were  killed  ;  the  two  Winters,  Rook- 
wood,  Digby,  and  some  others  taken  prisoners.  Three  Jesuits  were 
also  apprehended  ;  Garnet  being  discovered  in  hiding  at  Henlip  in  a 
secret  chamber. 

The  lay  prisoners  were  speedily  convicted  and  executed.  The 
trial  of  Garnet  was  more  diflBcult,  but  his  knowledge  of  their  capture 
the  plot  was  at  last  proved  by  a  conversation  between  *"''  execution, 
himself  and  one  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  treacherously  devised  ana 
Dverheard.  It  is  probable  that  he  might  even  then  have  escaped  his 
fate,  had  it  not  been  for  his  open  avowal  of  the  lawfulness  of  equi- 
vocation and  mental  reservation  on  any  point  which  might  criminate 
himself.  This  destroyed  all  credit  in  his  assertions,  and  took  from 
him  all  chance  of  popular  sympathy.  He  was  executed,  and  for  long 
afterwards  regarded  as  a  martyr  by  the  English  Catholics.  Three 
Lords,  whose  intended  absence  from  the  Parliament  was  held  to  imply 
their  knowledge  of  the  Plot,  were  kept  in  custody  ;  and  Cecil  also 
contrived  to  rid  himself  of  his  opponent  Northumberland  and  to 
procure  his  imprisonment  for  life,  though  there  was  little  to  connect 
him  with  the  conspiracy  except  his  name.  The  Catholics  reaped 
the  inevitable  fruit  of  an  abortive  conspiracy  ;  the  Parliament  which 
they  had  intended  to  destroy  not  unnaturally  devoted  its  time  to  a 
still  further  increase  of  the  penal  statutes.     Catholic  recusants  were 
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deprived  of  nearlv  all  their  civil  rights,  heavy  fines  were  levied  if 
their  children  remained  unchristened,  and  if  they  absented  them- 
eelves  from  church,  while  if  the  children  were  sent  abroad  to  be 
educated  they  became  incapable  of  inheriting,  and  their  property 
passed  to  the  nearest  Protestant  successor.  They  were  all  too,  by 
the  mere  fact  of  their  being  Catholics,  excommunicated.  At  the  same 
time  this  conspiracy  temporarily  threw  the  King  decidedly  into  the 
Protestant  cause  in  Europe. 

All  opposition  to  the  accession  of  James  was  now  over.  He  was 
junei'i  position  heuceforward  safely  seated  on  the  throne,  and  able 
now  secure.  h«     ^   exhibit  himself  in  all  his  true  colours ;   and  the 

ihowB  hu  real  ' 

character.  real  point  of  interest  of  the  reign,  the  beginning  and 

gradual  increase  of  the  opposition  to  that  Divine  right  of  which  he 
was  the  representative,  may  now  be  said  to  begin.  It  may  be  traced 
primsirily,  no  doubt,  to  the  disappointment  caused  to  the  Englbh  by 
the  person  and  character  of  the  King.  Much  shrewd  sense,  con- 
siderable learning,  a  good  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  European 
policy,  and  a  by  no  means  unstatesmanlike  view  of  the  necessity  of 
European  peace,  and  the  means  of  procuring  it,  were  veUed  by  faults 
and  weaknesses  which  completely  neutralized  them.  The  old  nobility 
found  him  reckless  in  the  distribution  of  favour ;  soldiers  and  men  of 
action  found  him  peaceful  and  careless  of  the  national  honour ;  both 
Puritans  and  Catholics  found  him  a  narrow-minded  persecutor  ;  the 
House  of  Commons  found  biTn  a  spendthrift  and  an  arrogant  upholder 
of  prerogative  ;  while  all  respectable  men  were  disgusted  at  the  lavish 
and  gluttonous  exhibitions  which  characterized  his  Court.  In  person 
ungainly,  vrith  rolling  walk,  with  a  tongue  too  big  for  his  mouth,  of 
unclean  habits  (for  we  are  told  he  never  washed  his  hands),  he  gave 
himself  up,  in  his  delight  of  new-found  wealth,  to  a  course  of  half- 
barbaric  pageantry  and  profusion.  His  revels  were  marked  by  an 
intemperance  in  which  even  his  ladies  joined.  He  was  for  ever 
tippling,  though  not  often  very  drunk  ;  and,  as  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  favourites,  had  a  nauseous  habit  of  "  hugging  and  kissing  the  dear 
one  "  which  must  have  been  most  oflFensive  to  English  dignity. 

But  the  opposition  to  the  high  prerogative  notions  rested  also  upon 
Consequent  gpounds  more  real  and  efficient  than  mere  personal  dis- 

opposition.  appointment  or  disgust.     The  political  consequences  of 

James's  profusion  and  his  love  of  favourites  were  more  important 
than  the  contempt  which  they  caused.  The  King  was  constantly  in 
want  of  money,  and  was  thus  brought  frequently  into  collision  with 
his  Parliament;  for  Cecil  and   his  other  ministers,  driven  to  ex- 
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tremity  to  supply  him,  and  with  strong  views  themselves  as  to  the 
royal  nghts,  did  not  shrink  from  the  employment  of  the  most  illegal 
means  of  tilling  the  Treasury. 

Indirectly,  in  another  way,  the  extravagance  of  James  touched  the 
labouring  and  unrepresented  classes.  As  was  natural,  the  example  of 
the  Court  spread  to  the  nobility.  The  receptions  of  the  King  in  hia 
progress  were  extravagant  beyond  even  those  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
the  want  of  money  thus  engendered  carried  the  nobles  forward  in  the 
course  which  has  already  been  mentioned  as  begun  under  the  Tudors, 
The  enclosure  of  commons  and  open  grounds  was  so  rife,  that  in  1607 
an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  midland  counties  among  the  pea- 
santry, under  the  leadership  of  a  man  who  took  the  name  of  Captain 
Pouch.  He  was  so  called  from  a  leatJiem  bag  which  he  carried  round 
his  shoulder,  and  which  he  declared  contained  a  talisman  to  secure 
his  success.  For  some  time  they  took  their  course  unchecked,  break- 
ing down  park  railings  and  enclosures  of  commons.  At  length  the 
gentry  armed,  and  the  outbreak  was  suppressed  without  much  diffi- 
culty ;  and  it  is  to  James's  credit  that  he  showed  some  sympathy 
with  the  offenders,  and  though  a  few  were  executed,  on  the  whole 
they  were  leniently  treated.  Parliament  met  for  the  third  time  in 
1609,  when  the  natural  consequences  of  extravagant  government 
showed  themselves,  and  the  battle  wliich  was  to  end  only  with  the 
Revolution  began.  The  treasury  had  to  be  filled,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ask  the  help  of  the  Commons  to  fill  it  ;  but  not  before  all 
other  metbods  bad  been  tried.  When  Cecil  became  Lord-  cecu's  attempt* 
Treasurer  be  found  the  debt  amounted  to  XI, 300,000,  to  get  money, 
while  there  was  an  annual  deficit  of  upwards  of  £80,000.  He  had 
recourse  to  aU  possible  means  of  raising  money  ;  he  collected  loans 
under  privy  seals,  and  going  a  step  further  in  illegality,  he  consider- 
ably increased  the  customs.  The  courts  of  law  had  in  the  case  of  one 
Bates  decided  that  the  King  was  able  thus  to  increase  the  customs ; 
and  the  judges,  Clark  and  Fleming,  in  giving  judgment  in  the  case, 
had  stated  views  in  favour  of  very  high  prerogative.  iSustained  by 
this  decision,  the  minister  issued,  in  1603,  a  book  of  rates,  by  which 
all  the  customs  were  considerably  raised.  Even  these  resources 
proved  insufficient,  and  Cecil  found  himself  obliged  to  demand  a 
supply  of  .£600,000,  and  an  increase  of  yearly  income  amounting  to 
i>'200,000.  On  bringing  forward  this  demand,  he  invited  the  Com- 
mons to  state  their  grievances.  They  took  him  at  his  word.  It  then 
became  plain,  that  though  the  power  of  the  purse  supplied  them  vnth 
the  opportunity  ot  making  known  their  grievances,  though  illegal 
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taxation  was  the  most  obvious  abuse  against  which  to  direct  their 
attacks,  the  leaders  of  the  Parliament  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  money  questions,  but  regarded  the  illegal  exactions  of  imposts 
merely  as  one  part  of  a  general  system,  and  intended  to  assault  the 
whole  structure  of  absolute  monarchy.  The  gentry,  always  conserva- 
tive in  their  tendencies,  at  length  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to 
step  into  the  place  of  the  nobility  who  had  in  old  times  guided  the 
constitutional  advances  of  the  nation.  They  were  determined,  if 
possible,  to  bring  back  the  constitution  of  England  to  the  position  it 
had  occupied  before  circumstances  had  allowed  the  Tudors  to  estab- 
lish their  new  and  all  but  absolute  monarchy.  When  called  upon 
to  state  their  grievances,  the  Parliament  complained  of  the  new  impo- 
sitions, as  the  increased  customs  were  called,  of  the  extra  legal 
authority  of  the  Coiirt  of  High  Commission,  and  of  the  Court  of 
Wales — a  court  which  had  been  created  to  withdraw  the  four  counties 
of  Hereford,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Shropshire  from  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  of  common  law,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  the  Welsh 
Marches — and  lastly,  they  complained  of  the  free  use  of  royal  procla- 
mations, which  were  held  as  binding  as  statutes.  The  anxiety  of  the 
Commons  on  these  points  was  well  grounded.  Many  signs  showed 
how  firmly  the  idea  of  absolute  Divine  monarchy  was  rooting  itself. 
The  language  used  by  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  royal  preroga- 
tive was  full  of  danger.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  used  the  civil  or 
Roman  law,  and  not  the  common  law  of  the  land.  A  law  dictionary 
had  lately  been  brought  out  by  an  eminent  civilian  of  the  name  of 
Cowell,  which  had  stated  the  claims  of  the  Crown  in  the  broadest  and 
most  unqualified  form.  This  book  was  mentioned  in  the  House  and 
condenmed.  Cowell  suffered  a  short  imprisonment.  The  monarchical 
tendencies  of  the  civil  lawyers,  who  wished  to  put  the  King  into  the 
same  position  as  the  Emperor  had  occupied  in  the  Roman  theory  of 
law,  were  shared  by  the  lawyers  of  the  equity  courts,  which  also  used 
forms  of  process  distinct  from  those  of  the  common  law  courts,  and 
claimed  their  authority  as  representatives  of  the  old  royal  CotmciL  As 
the  old  Council  had  been  a  court  of  final  resort,  its  authority  had  been 
frequently  used  to  establish  practical  justice  where  the  technical  law 
of  the  common  law  courts  failed.  The  Chancellor,  the  head  of  the 
equity  courts,  had,  for  instance,  taken  upon  himself  the  duty  of 
insisting  upon  the  performance  of  trusts.  When  property  had  been 
left  to  one  man  for  the  benefit  of  another,  the  common  law  recognized 
the  first  owner  only,  who  might  thus  appropriate  the  property,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  man  for  whose  use  it  was  left.     In  such  and  similar 
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cases  the  Chancellor  had  stepped  in  to  see  justice  done.  This  interfer- 
ence with  the  course  of  law,  an  interference  resting  originally  on  the 
authority  of  the  King  in  Council,  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  common 
lawyers,  while  it  inclined  the  equity  lawyers  to  take  a  high  view  of 
the  King's  power.  This  may  tend  to  explain  the  great  number  of 
common-law  lawj'ers  who  gave  their  very  valuable  aid  to  the  consti- 
tutional opposition  of  this  time. 

No  redress  was  obtained  to  the  grievances  of  the  Commons,  and  the 
grant  of  money  became  a  matter  of  bargain  upon  another  point. 
Though  feudalism  as  a  social  institution  had  disappeared,  the  feudal 
tenure  of  land  stiU  existed,  still  bringing  with  it  its  old  legal  burdens. 
This  the  Commons  now  wished  to  be  absolutely  abolished,  and  were 
v/iUing  to  give  the  King  the  equivalent  for  the  rights  he  thus  lost. 
James  had  a  notion  that  his  own  respectability  and  that  of  the  gentry 
of  England  depended  on  this  peculiar  tenure.  He  therefore  refused 
to  abolish  it,  but  offered  to  give  up  the  incidents,  such  as  aids,  pur- 
veyance and  wardship,  whiA  accompanied  it,  for  an  equivalent. 
After  much  haggling,  the  price  was  settled  at  £200,000  a  year,  and 
Cecil  beUeved  that  he  had  gained  his  object.  But  during  a  proroga- 
tion the  Commons  changed  their  mind,  upon  reassembling  refused  to 
complete  the  arrangement,  and  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  anger. 

Shortly  afterwards  CecD.  died  ;  it  is  said  that  his  health  was 
destroyed  by  his  failure.  Although  an  arbitrary  and  Death  of  cectl. 
time-serving  statesman,  he  had  yet  retained  some  of  the  ^^^2- 
traditions  of  the  great  reign  of  EUzabeth,  especially  in  regard  to 
foreign  policy.  His  influence  had  been  consistently  exerted  to 
restrain  the  King  fi-om  throwing  himself  into  an  alliance  with  Spain, 
which,  with  its  magnificent  pretensions  and  absolute  monarchy,  exer- 
cised a  strong  fascination  upon  James.  Under  Cecil's  guidance,  and 
in  the  temporary  return  to  Protestant  policy  which  followed  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  England  had  even  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  great  twelve  years'  truce  between  Spain  and  her 
revolted  colonies  in  the  year  1609.  Again,  in  the  question  of  the 
succession  of  Juliers  and  Cleves,  which  was  exciting  the  minds  of  all 
European  statesmen,  England  had  sided  decidedly  with  the  Protestant 
claimant.  Those  provinces  were  claimed  by  the  Princes  of  Branden- 
burg and  of  Neuburg,  as  well  as  by  both  branches  of  the  Saxon  house, 
and,  pending  a  settlement,  had  been  arbitrarily  sequestrated  by  the 
Emperor,  and  placed  in  the  hand  of  his  relative  the  Archduke 
Leopold.  Irritated  at  this  stretch  of  imperial  power,  the  Prince 
Palatine  of  Neuburg  and  the  Duke  of  Brandenburg  made  common 
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cause,  and  came  to  an  agreement  by  which  they  jointly  occupied  the 
disputed  territories.  The  point  at  issue  was  generally  understood  to 
be  not  80  much  the  possession  of  the  provinces  as  the  establishment 
of  Austrian  and  Catholic  influence  in  that  part  of  Germany.  Henry 
IV.  and  the  United  Provinces,  together  with  the  German  Protestant 
Union,  proceeded  to  arm  in  defence  of  the  two  Princes  in  possession, 
and  James  was  induced  to  join  them  and  despatch  4000  troops  to 
their  aid.  Just  before  the  execution  of  the  plan,  which  involved 
enterprises  of  much  greater  moment  against  the  house  of  Austria, 
Heniy  IV.  was  assassinated  by  RavaiUac.  Nevertheless,  as  far  as 
Juliers  was  concerned,  the  expedition  was  completed,  and  the  English 
assisted  in  establishing  the  two  Protestant  Princes  in  the  country. 

The  last  traces  of  Cecil's  policy  may  be  found  in  the  marriages 
Marrugeof  arranged  for  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  for  Henry 
Ku^btth.  Prince  of  Wales.     On  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  James 

1618-  was  regarded  for  the  time  as  the  head  of  the  party 

opposed  to  Aiistria>  He  went  so  far  sffii  to  enter  into  close  alliance 
with  the  German  Protestant  Union.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  line 
of  policy  that,  of  the  various  suitors  for  the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  the 
one  preferred  was  Frederick  V.,  Elector  Palatine,  closely  connected 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Protestants  both  in  Holland  and  in  France. 
And  a  further  step  in  the  same  direction  was  the  intended  marriage 
of  Prince  Henry  with  the  second  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  It  was 
apparently  intended  that  she  should  be  brought  up  a  Protestant,  but 
Prince  ^^  *^®  ^^^  ^''^  ^^*^  ^^  question  of  the  marriage  was 
Henry.  to  be  decided,  tlie  young  Prince  was  taken  ill  with  a 

Nov.  6,  i6ia.  mortal  disease.  The  gravity  and  energy  of  his  character, 
the  adventurous  and  eager  spirit  which  he  showed,  and  the  language 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  with  regard  to  his  duties  as  King, 
led  men  to  believe  that  he  would,  had  he  lived,  have  rendered 
his  reign  stirring  and  important ;  it  was  not  unlikely  that  he  would 
have  followed  the  wishes  of  the  more  eager  part  of  the  nation,  and 
have  plunged  vigorously  into  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It  may  have 
been  a  desire  to  strengthen  his  position  in  England  that  made  James 
80  eager  to  find  marriages  for  his  children.  Already,  before  the 
French  match  was  proposed,  he  had  been  treating  both  with  Spain 
and  Savoy  on  the  same  point.  Certainly  he  appears  to  have  been 
conscious  that  his  claims  to  the  throne  were  not  wholly  unquestioned. 
It  is  only  by  this  supposition  that  we  can  explain  the  severity  of  his 
conduct  to  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart.  She  had  secretly  married 
William  Seymour,  the  son  of  Lord  Beauchamp.     Both  husband  and 
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wife  were  descended  from  Henry  VII.     The  alliance  excited  James's 
jealousy.     They  were  both  placed  in  custody.     Arabella   imprisonment 
Stuart  escaped  from  Highgate  in  male  dress,  and  got   gj^*"*^ 
on  board  a  French  ship  in  the  river.     There  she  was  to   leii. 
have  been  joined  by  Seymour,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Tower. 
The  French  vessel,  however,  sailed  without  hixa,  and  was  captured 
off  the  Nore,  and  Arabella  was  confined  in  the  Tower  for  the  rest  of 
her  life.     She  died  mad  four  years  afterwards,     Seymour  escaped  to 
the  Continent, 

The  death  of  Cecil  and  of  Prince  Henry  left  James  more  completely 
at  liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  character,  and  henceforward 
the  Government  fell  into  the  hands  of  worthless  favourites.  The  first 
of  these  was  Robert  Carr,  for  whom  the  King  acquired  a  peculiar 
affection  while  he  was  lying  wounded  from  an  accident  xhe  flrat 
at  a  tournament,  Carr  had  been  his  page  in  Scotland,  gj^e^c'^ 
and  the  King,  feeling  a  natural  interest  in  him,  visited 
him,  and  fell  in  love  with  his  beauty,  Carr  was  skilful  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  this  affection.  "  The  King,"  says  Harrington  in 
his  "  Nugae  Antiquse,"  "  leaneth  on  his  arm,  pinches  his  cheek,  and 
smoothes  his  ruffled  garments  ; "  while  the  young  man  "  hath  changed 
his  tailor  entirely  many  times,  and  all  to  please  the  Prince."  Already, 
before  the  death  of  Cecil,  the  presents  he  received  to  win  the  King's 
favour  had  made  his  fortune.  His  royal  lover  had  made  him  Viscount 
Rochester  and  Knight  of  the  Garter,  The  death  of  Cecil  threw 
open  a  career  for  his  ambition.  The  Court  was  divided  between  the 
factions  of  the  young  favourite  and  the  two  Howards,  Earls  of  Suffolk 
and  NorthamptoiL  The  distribution  of  places  was  left  incomplete 
for  a  year,  but  during  that  time  Rochester  transacted  the  whole 
public  business.  The  feud  was  at  length  healed  by  the  marriage  of 
Rochester  with  Frances  Howard,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Suffolk,  till 
lately  Countess  of  Essex  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  the  other  Howard 
(the  Earl  of  Northampton)  Suffolk  became  Lord  Treasurer,  while 
Rochester  succeeded  him  as  Chamberlain,  with  the  duties  also  of 
Lord  Privy  Seal. 

The  marriage,  which  thus  secured  the  favourite  (who  had  by  this 
time  been  made  Earl  of  Somerset)  his  position  in  the   his  marriage 
ministry,  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin.     All  the  events   "**  disgrace. 
that  had  accompanied  that  marriage  had  been  mean  and  scandalous. 
Frances  Howard  had  been  married  in  her  childhood  to  Lord  Essex, 
and  an  intrigue  had  for  some  time  existed  between  her  and  Somerset, 
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Her  father,  privy  to  this  intrigue,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  favour 
of  the  favourite  had  basely  recommended  a  divorce  from  Essex  on 
the  most  indelicate  ground.  The  King  himself  had  used  all  his 
influence  to  procure  it.  Worse  than  that,  the  lady,  finding  herself 
opposed  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  who  Vi^as  Somerset's 
chief  adviser,  had  procured  the  imprisonment  and  subsequent  murder 
of  that  gentleman,  a  murder  in  which  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
Somerset  had  borne  a  share.  In  another  way  events  had  turned  out 
unfavourably  for  Somerset.  On  the  death  of  Northampton  there  had 
been  a  rush  for  office,  and  the  King,  to  fill  his  coffers,  had  put  vacant 
places  up  for  sale,  and  thus  George  ViUiers,  a  gentleman  of  Leicester- 
shire, had  been  able  to  purchase  the  office  of  cupbearer.  The  over- 
bearing character  of  Somerset  had  secured  him  many  enemies.  While 
his  alliance  with  the  Howards  gave  just  cause  of  apprehension  to  the 
Puritan  party ;  he  had  acted  so  entirely  as  the  minister  and  adviser  of 
the  Crown  that  the  counsellors  felt  themselves  virtually  put  aside. 
They  therefore  fixed  upon  young  Villiers — who  at  that  time  showed 
signs  of  an  amiable  and  pliant  disposition,  and  was  as  good-looking 
and  more  courtier-like  than  Somerset — to  supplant  him,  and  per- 
suaded Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  Puritanic  in  his 
The  second  tendencies,  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Queen  to  in- 

vuu^'*  duce  her  to  recommend  the  new  favourite.     The  King 

1616.  was  speedily  caught  by  his  beauty,  and  he  rose  rapidly 

in  favour.  But  something  was  wanted  to  complete  the  overthrow  of 
Somerset,  and  this  was  found  in  the  circumstances  attending  his 
marriage.  Elwes,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
favour  of  Winwood,  the  Secretary  of  State,  divulged  to  him  the 
suspicious  circumstances  attending  Overbury's  death.  James,  wearj 
of  his  old  friend,  and  longing  for  his  new  one,  allowed  the  matter  to 
be  carried  forward ;  and,  with  detestable  double-dealing,  suffered 
Somerset  to  be  apprehended  in  his  very  presence,  while  he  was  stUl 
lavishing  on  him  his  usual  repulsive  tokens  of  affection.  It  is  need- 
less to  follow  the  details  of  the  nauseous  story.  There  was  sufficient 
proof  that  the  Countess  had  employed  a  certain  Mrs.  Turner  to  supply 
poisons  for  the  destruction  of  Overbury.  The  lesser  agents  were 
condemned  and  executed.  An  unsolved  mysteiy  hangs  over  the  rest 
of  the  story.  Both  the  Earl  and  Countess  were  found  guilty.  The 
Countess  indeed  confessed  her  crime,  but  the  Earl  not  only  refused 
to  acknowledge  his  guilt,  but  threatened  James  with  certain  revela- 
tions if  the  charge  were  pressed.     What  those  were  was  never  known ; 
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but  that  he  held  the  King  in  his  power  was  very  plain,  for  James 
showed  every  sign  of  fear,  and  finally  both  the  chief  actors  in  the 
tragedy  were  pardoned.  Somerset's  enemies  had,  however,  obtained 
their  object,  and  from  this  time  forward  the  destiny  of  England  was 
in  the  hands  of  Villiers. 

The  reign  of  James  had  in  fact  entered  into  a  second  period  at  the 
death  of  CeciL    The  government  of  statesmen  had  given   „ 

"  o  CoiueqQent  d* 

place  to  that  of  favourites.  The  same  phenomenon  was  gradation  of 
to  be  observed  both  in  France  and  Spain,  and  the  con-  "^  ^ 
sequence  was  a  general  want  of  determined  outline  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  three  countries.  In  England  all  high  national  policy, 
all  idea  of  assuming  vigorously  and  in  arms  the  leadership  of  the 
Protestant  party,  entirely  disappeared.  Even  Cecil  had  been  averse 
to  a  war  with  Spain  if  it  could  be  honourably  avoided.  But  now 
James  and  his  favourites  desired  peace  at  any  price,  and  sought  that 
peace  by  entering  into  very  friendly  relations  with  Spain.  James 
was  always  strongly  attracted  by  the  thoroughness  of  the  monarchical 
institutions  of  Spain,  and  hoped  by  close  alliance  with  that  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  keeping  up  his  relations  with  the  Protestant 
powers  of  Germany,  to  be  able  to  play  the  part  of  peace-maker  in 
Europe.  Lerma,  the  Spanish  prime  minister,  had  somewhat  similar 
views.  He  believed  that  Spain  had  need  of  rest,  and  that  its  position 
would  be  best  secured  by  marriage  treaties  with  the  nations  most 
likely  to  be  hostile  to  it,  namely,  France  and  England.  When  then, 
after  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  negotiations  with  France  for  the 
substitution  of  Charles  in  his  brother's  place  as  the  husband  of  the 
French  Princess  Christine  came  to  nothing,  the  Spanish  Government 
suggested  a  maxriage  between  Prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta  Mary, 
daughter  of  Philip  III.  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  in 
intimate  relation  both  with  Rochester  and  Villiers,  obtained  by  his 
ready  wit  and  social  character  much  influence  with  the  King,  and 
the  Spanish  match  thus  became  a  fixed  idea  in  his  mind,  for  which 
he  was  willing  to  make  great  concessions. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  the  peaceful  policy  of  the  King  and 
his  favourites  with  their  position  at  home.  James  had  never  liked 
the  necessity  of  summoning  Parliaments.  His  wishes  had  been  more 
than  once  thwarted  by  them,  and  the  language  used  in  1609  by  no 
means  harmonized  with  his  own  view  of  his  prerogative.  An  attempt 
to  produce  a  more  docile  assembly  in  1614  was  singu- 
larly  unsuccessful.  Certain  members  of  Parliament,  who  ParUameni. 
thought  they  understood  the  temper  of  the  Commons,   ^*^*' 
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undertook  to  manage  that  House  for  the  King.  They  were  spoken 
of  at  Court  as  the  Undertakers.  Both  the  fact  and  the  title  became 
known,  and  the  attempt  at  indirect  influence  was  not  calculated  to 
improve  the  temper  of  the  Commons.  They  at  once  proceeded  to 
their  old  grievances,  especially  discussing  the  legality  of  the  imposi- 
tions (as  the  additions  to  the  customs  were  called)  and  of  monopolies. 
In  anger  at  the  total  failure  of  his  scheme,  James  hurriedly  dissolved 
the  Parliament  before  it  had  completed  a  single  piece  of  business. 
The  humour  of  the  time  christened  this  futile  Parliament  "The 
Addled  Parliament."  With  these  experiences,  neither  the  King  nor 
his  friends  wished  to  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  again  appealing 
to  the  Commons.  But  such  an  appeal  would  have  been  inevitable 
to  supply  the  money  necessary  for  a  war.  For  seven  years,  therefore, 
between  1614  and  1621,  there  was  no  Parliament  summoned ;  and 
the  King  devoted  all  his  skill  in  statecraft,  of  which  he  was  in- 
ordinately proud,  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe. 

During  the  ministry  of  Cecil,  encroachments  on  the  right  of  self- 
taxation  had  been  common  enough,  yet,  on  the  whole,  constitutional 
means  of  raising  money  had  been  chiefly  employed.  These  now  gave 
way  to  illegal  means.  The  cautionary  towns,  which  the  Dutch  had 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  English  as  seciirity  for  the  money  Eliza- 
beth had  advanced,  were  resold  at  about  a  third  of  their  value.  Free 
gifts  were  demanded  from  the  nobility.  Benevolences  were  collected, 
some  of  which  appear  never  to  have  been  repaid.  Money  was  raised 
by  writs  \inder  the  Privy  Seal.  Patents  and  monopolies  were  multi- 
plied, and  finally  peerages  below  earldoms  were  publicly  sold. 

The  growing  attachment  between  the  King  and  Spain  was  not 
regarded  favourably  by  the  nation.  It  speedily  produced  effects 
which  excited  much  angry  feeling.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  King  to  carry  out  his  foreign  policy  without  granting 
considerable  concessions  to  the  Catholics  ;  he  was  obliged,  in  order 
to  gain  credit  with  the  Spaniards,  to  allow  the  sharpest  of  the  per- 
secuting laws  to  remain  in  abeyance.  And  again  the  popular  voice 
accused  him  of  meanly  truckling  to  Spain  in  his  treatment  of  Raleigh. 

Weary  with  his  imprisonment,  Raleigh  had  at  length  found  means 
Raieigh'a  tart  to  gain  Ms  freedom  by  judicious  bribery  of  the  family 
voyage  to  q£  Villiers,  and  by  mentioning  to  Winwood,  the  Secre- 

1617.  tary,  his  belief  that  he  could,  if  allowed  to  command  a 

fleet,  open  a  mine  on  the  Orinoco  river  first  discovered  by  Captain 
Keymis  in  1596.    To  secure  this  prize,  James  granted  him  liberty, 
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and  put  him  in  command  of  several  ships ;  but,  to  please  the  Spaniards, 
gave  him  strict  instructions  not  in  any  way  to  come  to  hostilities  with 
them.  lie  seems  also  to  have  placed  the  whole  plan  of  the  expedition 
in  the  hands  of  his  intimate  Gondomar,  by  whom  it  was  at  once 
forwarded  to  the  Spanish  Court  and  thence  to  South  America,  so  that 
on  Ealeigh's  arrival  at  the  river  full  preparations  had  been  made  to 
receive  him.  The  consequence  was  an  inevitable  collision.  Raleigh 
had  arrived  with  forces  much  weakened  by  disease,  and  himself  in  a 
high  fever.  The  expedition  he  sent  up  to  discover  the  mine  was 
attacked  by  the  Spaniards  ;  it  in  turn  assaulted  and  took  the  town 
of  St.  Thomas,  where  Raleigh's  son  was  killed.  The  expedition  pro- 
ceeded further  upwards  under  the  command  of  Captain  Keymis,  but 
there  were  such  signs  of  preparation  and  opposition  everywhere  that 
that  coDunander  thought  it  more  prudent  to  retire.  Among  the 
spoils  taken  at  St.  Thomas  were  the  despatches,  which  disclosed  the 
King's  treachery  ;  and,  excited  by  the  failure  of  his  plans,  by  the  loss 
of  his  much-loved  son,  and  by  the  gloomy  prospects  which  these 
despatches  opened  before  him,  Raleigh  censured  Keymis  so  sharply 
that  in  despair  he  killed  himself.  Thoroughly  disheartened,  and 
aware  of  what  was  awaiting  him,  Raleigh  returned  home.  He  there 
found  his  Spanish  enemies  ready  for  him.  He  was  at  once  appre- 
hended, and,  by  a  strange  stretch  of  law,  the  old  attainder  of  thirteen 
years  before  was  revived  against  him  ;  and  though  he  justly  argued 
that  public  serWce,  with  the  right  of  life  and  death,  had  condoned  his 
previous  offence,  the  disappointment  of  James  and  the  vengeance  ol 
Gondomar  was  too  strong  for  him,  he  was  condemned  hi*  eiecntion. 
and  executed.  In  prison,  by  his  "  History  of  the  ^*"- 
World,"  and  by  his  chemical  studies,  he  had  given  proof  of  powers 
with  which  the  world  had  before  scarcely  credited  him  ;  and  now  the 
death  of  so  eminent  a  man  caused  bitter  anger  among  the  people, 
who  regarded  him,  and  justly,  as  a  victim  of  Spanish  intrigue. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1618,  it  seemed  as  if  James's  policy  of 
mediation  could  no  longer  be  pursued.     Questions  in   Begiimin«of 
which  he  was  deeply  interested  had  arisen  in  Germany.   yg'tJ^^^ 
Protestantism  had  spread  widely  through  the  dominions   isis. 
of  the  house  of  Austria.     Matthias,  the  reigning  Emperor,  had  in 
his  youth  supported  that  religion.     But  the  Catholic  reaction,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  had  been  making  its  way  in 
Europe,  had  laid  hold  especially  of  the  higher  ranks  and  of  the 
younger  men.     Pre-eminent  as  its  champions  were  the  Duke   of 
Bavaria,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  League,  and  Ferdinand  of  Gratz,  a 
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member  of  the  younger  brancli  of  the  Austrian  house.  Afraid  of 
the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  Reformers,  which  he  knew  by  his  own 
previous  experience,  Matthias,  as  he  grew  older,  changed  his  policy, 
and  when  seeking  for  a  successor,  chose  this  Ferdinand  of  Gratz,  in 
whose  favour  he  induced  the  other  Austrian  Princes  to  renounce 
their  claims.  The  kingdom  of  Bohemia  was  at  once  elective  and 
hereditary.  Ferdinand  assumed  by  this  double  title  the  position  of 
future  king  ;  although  it  was  understood  that  he  was  bound  not  to 
interfere  in  the  government,  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  ad- 
ministration became  at  once  visible.  Irritated  by  the  destruction  of 
some  churches,  which  they  believed  they  had  had  a  right  to  build, 
the  Bohemian  Protestants  rose  under  Count  Thurm,  stormed  the 
Council  Chamber  at  Prague,  threw  two  obnoxious  ministers  out  of 
the  window,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Hungary, 
formed  a  vast  insurrection,  which  was  pressing  victoriously  onward 
when  Matthias  died.  The  insurgents  sought  assistance  from  the 
Protestant  Princes.  Ferdinand,  the  new  King,  called  in  the  help  of 
Spain,  while  his  own  dominions  were  still  in  danger.  He  succeeded 
in  getting  himself  elected  at  Frankfort  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
almost  at  the  same  time  the  crown  of  Bohemia  was  offered  to  the 
Elector  Palatine ;  for  the  Protestants  declared  that  the  throne  of  that 
country  was  entirely  elective,  and  refused  therefore  to  give  it  to 
Ferdinand  as  the  heir  of  Matthias.  The  Elector  at  once  consulted 
his  father-in-law  ;  in  fact,  it  depended  upon  James  whether  the  throne 
should  be  accepted  or  not.  But  the  desire  of  family  aggrandizement 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  dread  of  touching  the  hereditary  right  of 
princes  on  the  other,  together  with  his  generally  wavering  policy, 
induced  him  to  give  a  perfectly  equivocal  answer.  The  general  im- 
pression was  that  he  meant  to  support  the  Elector,  who  therefore 
accepted  the  throne.  In  October  1619  he  was  crowned.  The  contest 
ath  In  gradually  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  general  religious 
England  for  the  war,  and  excited  violent  enthusiasm  in  England.  The 
Protestant  party,  though  numerically  powerful,  were 
politically  weakened  by  various  causes,  such  as  the  dislike  which 
existed  between  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  the  jealousy  of  the 
rising  power  of  the  Elector  Palatine  felt  by  Saxony,  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  chief  Protestant  State  of  Germany,  and  finally 
the  neutrality  of  France,  on  which  country  the  Reforming  Princes 
of  Germany  had  formerly  relied,  but  which  had  now  fallen 
under  Spanish  influence  during  the  regency  of  Mary  de  Medici. 
The  undecided  conduct  of  James,  who  should  have  been 
their  head,  completed  the  weakness  of  the  party  ;    while,  on    the 
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other  hand,  Spain  contrived  to  keep  together  the  whole  power  of  her 
house  and  the  friendship  of  her  chief  allies.  With  „  , 
regard  to  his  son-in-law,  James  had  refused  to  interfere  refuEes  to 
in  the  main  issue,  as  he  himself  said,  "  for  conscience,  '"**'**''*• 
because  it  was  unlawful  to  dethrone  a  king  on  religious  grounds  ;  for 
honour,  because  the  Elector  had  sought,  but  not  followed  his  advice  ; 
for  example,  because  he  liked  not  that  subjects  should  dethrone  their 
king."  But  he  consented  to  send  a  smaU  and  ineflBicient  army  for  the 
protection  of  Frederick's  hereditary  dominions.  His  real  policy, 
nowever,  rested  upon  the  hope,  which  nothing  but  an  overweening 
belief  in  his  o-rti  position  could  have  inspired,  that,  once  aUied  with 
Spain,  that  country  would  join  with  him  in  mediating  a  peace.  He 
thus  looked  calmly  on,  busied  in  hii,  idle  negotiations,  while  the  battle 
of  Prague  drove  the  Elector  from  his  new-won  kingdom,  and  the 
Spanish  army,  under  Spinola,  possessed  itself  step  by  step  of  the 
Palatinate. 

It  nevertheless  seemed  to  him  desirable  to  turn  the  popular  excite- 
ment to  account  ;  he  therefore  summoned  a  Parliament,  hoping  that 
it  would  grant  him  supplies  for  the  defence  of  his  son-in- 

1       ,     -1        •    •  1     T         .1         •   -1  1  .  t     ,  Takes  advan- 

law  s  dommions,  and  that  the  visible  agreement  between   tage  or  the 
himself  and  his  people  would  improve  his  position  with    t°^^a'*^""* 
regard  to  Spain.     His  expectations  were  not  answered?   Paruament. 
though  in  his  opening  speech  he  apologized  for  his  conduct 
to  his  last  Parliament.    "  In  my  last  Parliament,"  said  he,  "there  v/as 
a  kind  of  beast  called  undertakers,  a  dozen  of  whom  undertook  to 
govern  my  Parliament,  and  they  led  me."    The  Commons  would  not 
be  enticed  away  from  their  chief  object.     Two  subsidies  were  indeed 
granted,  but  the  House  then  at  once  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  petition 
against  any  alleviation  of  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics.     Under 
the  direction  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  they  then  proceeded  to  attack  the 
chief  monopolists.  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and  Sir  Francis  Mitchell,  not 
only  because  monopolies  were  in  themselves  odious,  but  because  they 
denied  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  grant  them.     They  flew  even  at 
higher  game,  and  Francis  Bacon,  who  had  been  Lord  Chancellor  since 
1617,  with  the  title  first  of  Lord  Verulam,  and  afterwards  of  Lord  St. 
Albans,  was  impeached  for  taking  bribes.      It  was  not  the  love  of 
judicial  purity  alone  which  urged  the  Commons.      Throughout  the 
quarrel    between    the    equity  courts    and    the    common   Their  time 
law  courts,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  involved  the  question   fp^niinthe 

'  •Till  impeachment 

01  royal  prerogative,  Bacon  had  systematically  upheld  the   of  Bacon. 
royal  claims.      This  conduct  had  been  dictated,  not  probably  by  a 
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mean  love  of  power,  but  from  an  opinion  that  constitutional  questions 
require  to  be  judged  from  a  higher  and  more  political  point  of 
view  than  that  afforded  by  technical  law,  and  that  that  point  of 
view  was  more  likely  to  be  occupied  by  the  Chancellor,  who  was  a 
great  political  oflBicer,  than  by  the  judges,  who  were  mere  lawyers. 
The  charges  against  him,  which  were  very  heavy,  were  unfortu- 
nately but  too  well  grounded,  no  less  than  twenty-two  instances  in 
which  he  had  received  bribes  were  fuUy  made  out.  He  pleaded 
gxiilty — only  alleging  in  excuse  that  the  course  of  justice  had  never 
been  influenced  by  them — was  removed  from  his  ofi&ce,  and  heavily 
fined.  Having  fijiished  these  domestic  questions,  the  Hoxise  was 
proceeding  to  take  note  of  foreign  affairs.  But  its  view  was  very 
different  from  that  of  the  King ;  it  was  desfrous  that  the  country 
should  act  immediately  and  energetically  in  the  interests  of  the  Pro- 
testants abroad.  The  King  regarded  the  discussion  of  international 
relations  as  trenching  on  his  prerogative,  and  adjoui-ned  the  House. 
During  the  recess  he  did  not  improve  his  position  with  regard  to  the 
Commons.    He  indeed  reformed  some  abuses,  but  he  did 

James  8  do-  ,  .  « 

haviour  during  this  by  proclamation,  one  of  those  assertions  of  preroga- 
the  recean  ^^^^  ^£  which  they  Were  very  jealous.    He  issued  a  second 

proclamation,  forbidding  all  men  to  speak  of  state  affairs.  He  ap- 
pointed Williams,  a  clergyman  whom  he  raised  to  the  rank  of  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  who  was  a  creature  of  Buckingham's,  to  the  position 
of  Lord  Keeper,  while  the  futility  of  his  negotiations  became  evident 
when  the  Palatinate  was  transferred  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The 
makes  them  Parliament  therefore  when  it  met  in  November  was  more 
Thr^r^e^st  angry  than  before.  It  renewed  its  protest  against 
againBt  priests,  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  begged  that  the  Prince  might  be 
married  to  a  Protestant.  A  long  and  angTy  dispute  ensued,  which 
terminated  in  a  strong  protest,  in  which  the  Commons  declared  that 
theu'  privileges  were  not  the  gift  of  the  Crown  but  the  natural  birth- 
right of  English  subjects,  and  that  matters  of  public  iaterest  were 
parUament  within  theu'  proviuce.  This  protest  so  angered  the  King 
fcf  ange^  ^^^^  ^®  *'°^®  ^^  ^^^°^  ^^®  rccord  with  his  own  hand,  and 

Jan.  1622.  at  oucc  dissolvcd  the  ParUament.     The  dissolution  was 

followed  by  the  usual  acts  of  vengeance.  The  most  prominent  of  the 
opposition,  the  Lords  Oxford  and  Southampton,  with  the  Commoners 
Philip,  Pym,  Coke,  and  MaUory,  were  imprisoned. 

The  old  course  was  then  pursued.     Digby,  afterwards  Lord  Bristol, 
,     .     was  sent  on  the  death  of  Philip  III.  to  conclude,  if  pos- 

KegotiatlonB  for  ^ 

Spanish  match  sible,  the  Spanish  match,  and  nothing  of  miportance  was 
continued.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  Palatinate.     But  at  the  same  time  it  was 
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evident,  that  while  English  troops  were  garrisoning  the  fortresses 
there,  and  the  troops  of  the  League  were  gradually  conquering  the 
province,  the  completion  of  the  match  would  be  impossible.  James 
insisted  on  the  restoration  of  his  son-in-law's  dominions  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  marriage.  He  promised  that  if  that  step  were 
taken  he  would  himself  join  his  troops  with  the  Spaniards  against 
their  enemies.  But  while  trusting  to  these  idle  negotiations,  the 
troops  of  the  League  were  gradually  driving  the  English  from  all  their 
strong  posts ;  and  upon  the  King's  complaints,  he  was  told  that 
this  conquest  was  in  fact  necessary  before  the  Palatinate  could  be 
restored.  It  was  then  that,  rather  than  give  up  the  match  entirely, 
the  Prince  and  Buckingham  forced  on  the  King  the  strange  expedient 
of  a  personal  visit  on  the  part  of  Charles  to  the  Court  of  chariea  and 
Spain.  For  some  time  all  went  well ;  they  met  with  a  g"  to^^f^ 
most  flattering  reception,  and  articles  securing  the  perfect  was. 
freedom  of  worship  for  the  Infanta,  together  with  the  custody  of  her 
children  tiU  the  age  of  ten,  and  a  private  promise  that  the  worship 
of  the  Catholics  should  be  tolerated  at  least  in  their  own  houses, 
were  accepted,  and  sworn  to  both  by  King  and  Prince.  But  the  be- 
haviour of  Buckingham,  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  Duke,  and  as  the 
Spaniards  thought  indecorously  familiar  with  the  Prince,  rendered  him 
very  distasteful  at  Madrid.  Besides  this,  he  quarrelled  completely 
with  Olivarez,  the  ail-powerful  minister.  He  determined  to  break  oil 
the  match,  to  secure  which  Bristol,  the  authorized  ambassador,  was 
in  the  meanwhile  using  his  best  endeavours.  Afraid  of  that  noble- 
man's influence  in  England,  he  returned  thither,  and  persuaded  the 
King  to  introduce  what  had  hitherto  not  been  mentioned,  a  clause  in 
the  treaty  securing  the  Palatinate.  The  production  of  this  new 
claim,  after  the  preparations  for  the  marriage  had  already  The  match 
been  made,  was  regarded  by  the  Spanish  King  as  such  ^iroiien  off. 
an  insult  that  he  refused  to  proceed  any  further  in  the  matter, 

Buckingham  at  once  rose  to  a  high  place  in  the  popular  esteem. 
He  was  credited  with  all  virtues  for  having  broken  off  BucUngham-B 
the  hated  alliance.  He  allied  himself  with  all  the  pop'»iarity. 
popular  leaders,  and  at  his  instigation  a  new  Parliament  was 
summoned.  He  appeared  before  both  Houses  with  the  Prince  stand- 
ing by  his  side  to  support  his  story,  and  there  gave  his  version  of 
what  had  happened  in  Madrid.  Although  Bristol's  friends  and  the 
Spanish  ambassador  accused  htm  of  want  of  veracity  in  his  account, 
the  Parliament  believed  him.  The  policy  of  Government  was 
suddenly  changed.     A  match  was  set  on  foot  between  Charles  and 
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the  French  Princess  Henrietta  Maria.  The  Parliament  voted  fresh 
subsidies  and  three-fifteenths,  and  Mansfeld,  the  Protestant  general, 
Death  of  jaicci.  was  allowed  to  raise  12,000  troops  in  England.  In  the 
^*^^-  midst  of  this  sudden  change  of  scene,  and  while  the 

marriage  was  yet  uncompleted,  James  died. 

In  following  the  course  of  English  history  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
„   ,,    ,  that  the  King  of  England  was  now  King  also  of  Scotland 

Scotland.  ,  .^     ,     °,  °  ° 

and  of  Ireland,  In  both  those  countries  events  of  some 
importance  had  happened  during  the  reign.  In  Ireland  James  had 
shown  some  of  that  political  wisdom  which  was  mingled  so  strangely 
with  his  folly ;  in  his  own  country  he  had  acted  as  foolishly 
and  as  arbitrarily  as  in  England.  Enamoiired  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  had  so  readily  accepted  his  claims  to  DiArine  right, 
and  had  received  him  in  so  humble  a  spirit,  he  had  adopted  the 
maxim,  "no  Bishop,  no  King."  He  determined,  therefore,  to  intro- 
duce Episcopacy  into  Scotland,  As  early  as  1606,  he  had  induced  the 
jamea  triei  Estates  to  Order  the  restoration  of  Bishops.  At  first  this 
Eiijcopa^*  made  little  practical  difference.  The  Bishops  worked 
1606.  only  as  parish    priests  in  the   diocese  to   which  they 

were  appointed.  In  1610,  the  Church  was  re-organized,  but  even 
then  the  Presbyterian  system  was  in  a  great  degree  preserved.  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  was  allowed  to  exist,  but  distinctly 
imder  the  authorization  of  the  Crown,  Provincial  synods  were  also 
continued,  but  the' Bishops  became  their  permanent  presidents.  It 
was  observed,  also,  that  there  was  no  room  left  for  the  lesser 
assemblies,  called  presbyteries.  Matters  which  had  hitherto  been 
Authorized  b  "^  their  hands  were  now  referred  to  the  Bishops.  In 
the  Estates.         this  mitigated  form.  Episcopacy  was,  in  1612,  authorized 

by  the  Estates.  The  real  difficulty  which  met  the  King 
was  the  endowment  of  the  bishoprics.  The  Church  property  had 
been  seciilarized,  and  could  not  be  regained  from  the  lay-holders. 
For  many  years  the  Bishops  continually  complained  of  their  poverty. 
It  was  not  till  the  year  1616,  when  James  visited  Scotland  in  person, 
that  the  full  meaning  cf  the  change  became  obvious.  The  eyes  of 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  were  then  shocked  by  the  ornaments 
lavished  on  the  Chapel  of  Holyrood,  and  the  performances  of  the 
showy  ceremonies  of  the  English  Church.  Deans  and  chapters  were 
also  re-established.  Bishops  were  ordered  henceforward  to  be 
re-elected  in  the  EngUph  fashion,  by  a  royal  cx)ng4  d'^ire,  and  the 
law  was  brought  in,  asserting  that  "  whatsoever  his  Majesty  should 
determine  in  the  external  government  of  the  Church,  by  the  advice 
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of  the  Bishops  aud  a  competent  number  of  ministers,  should  have 
the  strength  of  law."  The  Presbyterians,  who  said  "  that  this  was 
like  to  cut  the  cords  of  the  remanent  liberties  of  their  Kirk,"  protested, 
and  the  protesters  were  punished. 

The  King's  assault  upon  the  Presbjlerian  system  was  completed 
when,  in  1621,  the  Estates  ratified  the  Five  Articles   Anger  excited 
which  had  already  been  carried  in  the  General  Assembly   *y  ti"*  ^i'^* 

—..  1.1         •    ,       -I  !•  •  Articles  of 

at  Perth.  These  Five  Articles  mtroduced  innovations  Perth, 
very  distasteful  to  the  Scotch.  The  Presbyterians,  who  ^®^^ 
had  always  given  exclusive  prominence  to  the  social  charac- 
ter of  the  Lord's  Supper,  regarding  it  as  a  meal  to  be  taken 
in  common,  as  a  sign  of  communion,  and  who  therefore  received 
it  sitting,  were  now  obliged  to  receive  it  on  their  knees.  It 
was  also  allowed  to  be  given  in  private  houses,  which  was 
again  opposed  to  their  view  of  its  public  and  social  nature. 
Private  baptism  was  allowed,  and  that  rite  thus  rendered  a  sort  of 
process  to  be  carried  out  between  the  priest  and  the  person  baptized, 
rather  than  the  public  reception  by  the  Church  of  the  baptized  person. 
Episcopal  confirmation  was  ordered,  and  what  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  grievance  of  all,  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  recent  relaxation  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  England, 
the  observance  of  the  five  great  Church  holydays  was  enjoined.  It 
was  not  without  much  difiiculty  that  obedience  to  these  ordinances 
was  obtained.  The  rising  influence  of  Laud  is  visible  in  these 
enactments.  As  the  King's  chaplain,  he  had  already  succeeded  in 
persuading  James  to  accept  the  Arminian  rather  than  the  Calvinistic 
view  of  grace  and  free-will,  although,  earlier  in  his  life,  James  had 
been  so  eager  a  Calvinist  that  he  had  persuaded  the  Dutch  to  perse- 
cute and  expel  their  Arminian  teachers,  and  had  even,  as  late  as  1618, 
been  instrumental  in  securing  the  death  of  Bamevelt,  the  patriotic 
grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  for  his  heretical  views.  Before  the 
close  of  the  reign.  Laud,  at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Keeper  Williams, 
had  been  made  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

In  Ireland  the  King  had  succeeded  in  a  great  degree  in  carrying 
out  those  plans  of  colonization  in  which  EUzabeth  had  scotch  colonies 
failed,  and  had  planted  or  colonized  with  Scotch  i"  Iceland. 
Protestants  a  considerable  portion  of  the  province  of  Ulster.  This 
subject  will  be  more  fully  mentioned,  when  Ireland  comes  more 
prominently  forward,  in  the  next  reign. 
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Aichbishoiis. 

George  Abbot,  1611. 
•William  Laud,  1633-1645. 
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Ckancelkirs. 

Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  1625, 
Sir  John  Finch,  1640. 
Sir  Edward  Littleton,  1641. 
Sir  Richard  Lane,  1645. 


THE  accession  of  Cliarles  I.  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries 
with  joy  and  hope.  The  late  change  of  policy,  which  he  and 
his  favourite  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  producing,  was  highly 
i:)opular  in  the  country,  and  it  was  believed  that  changes  of  the  same 
character  would  take  place  in  other  branches  of  the  Government. 
This  was  a  mistake.  His  accession  in  fact  did  not  in  any  sense  form 
the  beginning  of  a  new  period,  and  the  history  of  his  reign  is  but  a 
continuation  of  that  of  his  father.  The  interests  are 
James  and  identical,  but  strengthened  and  exaggerated.     This  is 

M^pll^ed.  ^"*^  principally  to  the  character  of  the  King.     The  king- 

craft on  which  he  prided  himself  had  at  all  events  taught 
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James  the  necessity  of  occasional  pliancy.  It  is  true  that  his  total 
misapprehension  of  the  character  of  the  English  sovereignty  rendered 
his  views  of  domestic  government  fundamentally  false ;  while,  from 
his  mistaken  belief  in  the  power  of  Spain,  and  in  the  excellence  of 
strong  monarchical  government,  his  foreign  policy  was  constantly 
erroneous.  But  for  all  that  his  was  not  the  character  to  irritate 
wiKuUy.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  had  been  bred  in  the  same 
school  and  imbibed  the  same  ideas,  but  was  wanting  in  that  experi- 
ence of  the  danger  of  popular  opposition  which  James's  youth  had 
given  him.  He  relied  no  less  completely  i;pon  the  advice  of  the 
shallow  and  impulsive  Buckingham ;  but  behind  this  apparent  sur- 
render of  his  will,  he  was  possessed  of  an  obstinacy  which  prevented 
him  from  making  those  prudent  concessions  which  the  temper  of  the 
times  rendered  necessary.  Sir  Ferdinand  Fairfax  gives  the  popular 
view  of  this  defect  when  he  says,  "  The  King  is  in  his  own  nature 
very  stiff."  Consequently,  whUe  the  same  abuses  were  (jo„je»„ent 
perpetuated,  the  opposition  to  them  met  with  a  far  hostmtyof 
stronger  obstacle  than  in  the  preceding  reign.  The  jar  '  °  °°* 
was  proportionately  stronger,  and  parties  more  embittered.  It  will  be 
seen,  in  fact,  that  in  the  three  first  years  of  his  reign  Charles  had 
succeeded  in  putting  every  branch  of  the  nation — the  Lords,  the 
Commons,  and  the  Church — in  an  attitude  of  hostility. 

We  must  be  careful  to  recollect  that  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
which  the  King  at  first  quarrelled,  was  not  in  any  sense   c^^acter  of 
a  popular  one.     It  consisted  of  wealthy  and  powerful   the  Honse 
gentry,  and  of  great  lawyers,  whose  knowledge  of  con- 
stitutional precedent    rendered  them   the  natiu^al    and  formidable 
opponents  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Crown.     The  changes  of  the 
last  century,  especially  the  freedom  with  which  property  was  alienated, 
and  the  commeucial  wealth  which  followed  on  the  new  life  of  the 
Renaissance,   had    filled    England  with   wealthy  and    independent 
gentlemen,  among  whom  the  old  aristocratic  spirit  of  liberty,  no 
longer  existing  in  the  new  Coui-t  nobility,  had  found  a  home.     It  is 
from  this  class  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  chosen,  and 
against  this  spirit  that  the  King  had  first  to  struggle. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  if  we  would  understand 
the  importance  of  the  coming  contest.    It  was  in  Parlia-   Nothing  to  re- 
ment  alone  that  any  successful  opposition  to  the  Crown   buTSe  Pari!^? 
could  be  attempted.     The  character  of  the  government   n»ent. 
of  the  Tudors  had  vastly  increased  the  power  of  the   executive. 
This  is  an  essential  part  of  that  system  of  popular  absolutism  which 
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they  had  established,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  state  of  France 
during  the  Second  Empire.  The  only  hold  which  the  nation  had 
upon  the  action  of  the  Crown  was  the  Parliamentary  power  of  granting 
supplies.  In  no  other  way,  short  of  armed  insurrection,  could  the 
royal  power  be  withstood.  The  events  of  the  two  last  reigns  had 
rendered    the    national    feeling    intensely    Protestant. 

Protestant  ^tt.  i_  i. 

feeling!  of  Apart  from  their  fear  of  loss  of  uberty  at  home,  there 

the  coxmtry  ^^^  ^^  point  ou  which  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
felt  so  strongly  as  religion.  In  their  own  country  this  feeling  was 
exhibited  in  the  stringent  laws  enacted  against  Eoman  Catholics,  and 
in  the  popular  jealousy  of  any  mitigation  of  them.  Abroad,  it  was 
shown  in  the  sympathy  which  was  felt  for  the  Protestant  cause,  at 
that  time  in  danger  of  absolute  ruin  from  the  Catholic  successes  in 
the  European  war.  It  was  mainly  as  a  step  against  Catholicism,  and 
as  a  blow  to  Spain,  which  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  Catholicism, 
that  the  French  match  had  been  hailed  in  England  with  such  joy. 
The  opposition  of  Richelieu,  the  great  French  minister,  to  the 
Austrian  house  was  already  understood ;  the  purely  political  char- 
acter of  that  opposition  was  not  yet  known. 

The   position  of  affairs  abroad  was  indeed  such  as  to  excite  the 
Position  of  gravest   apprehensions.     After  his  great  defeat  at  the 

foreign  affairi.  battle  of  the  White  Mountain  in  1620,  Frederick,  the 
Elector  Palatine  and  nominal  King  of  Bohemia,  had  trusted  his 
affairs  to  three  generals — Mansfeld,  the  Margi-ave  of  Baden,  and 
Christian  of  Brunswick,  The  attempts  of  these  generals  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  south  or  Catholic  part  of  Germany  had  met  with  the 
worst  success.  Baden,  in  attempting  to  enter  Bavaria,  had  been 
defeated  at  Wimpfen  ;  Christian  of  Brunswick  had  crossed  the  river 
Main,  only  to  be  defeated  at  Hochst ;  Mansfeld's  army  was  alone  left. 
In  these  disastrous  circumstances  Frederick  had  trusted  himself  to 
the  foolish  advice  of  his  father-in-law.  James,  always  blinded  by 
trust  in  his  own  diplomatic  skill  and  in  the  good  intentions  of  Spain, 
advised  him  to  dismiss  his  troops.  Thus  Mansfeld  and  Christian 
found  themselves  masterless,  and  in  the  position  of  land  pirates. 
They  sought  and  found  a  refuge  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  but  were 
constantly  kept  in  check  by  the  skill  of  the  Imperial  General  TUly. 
These  victories,  and  the  Treaty  of  Niclasburg  (1622),  which  relieved 
Austria  from  all  pressure  from  Hungary,  enabled  the  Emperor  so  to 
dominate  Germany  that  he  secured  the  transference  of  the  Palatinate 
and  the  Electorship  from  Frederick  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  (the  head 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  League).     At  the  same  time  he  bribed  Saxony, 
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the  chief  of  the  Protestant  powers,  with  the  gift  of  the  Province 
of  Lusatia,    and  when   the    Husuenot  insurrection  in    „ 

'  °  Osmger  of 

France  was  closed  by  the  Treaty  of  MontpeUier,  there    the  Protestant 
was  extreme  danger  that  the  Protestant  religion  would    **""' 
be  virtually  annihilated. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Richelieu  appears  on  the  scene.  Under 
his  influence  a  great  League  was  formed,  embracing  RicheUeu  forms 
Holland,  Denmark,  Venice  and  Savoy.  To  this  League  *''®  leagne. 
England  was  added,  the  price  of  its  adherence  being  the  French 
match.  The  parts  the  different  nations  had  to  play  were  accurately 
marked  out.  To  England  was  given  the  war  upon  the  sea  coasts ; 
to  Holland,  India  ;  to  Venice  and  Savoy,  Italy ;  to  the  Northern 
Protestants,  Germany  ;  while  Richelieu  kept  for  himself  the  Valte- 
line,  a  little  strip  of  country  terminating  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Lake  of  Como,  which  formed  the  only  road  between  the  Austrian 
dominions  north  and  south  of  the  Alps,  and  the  possession  of  which 
would  go  far  to  paralyze  the  power  of  that  house.  Of  aU  this  vast 
plan  the  French  part  alone  took  effect.  Satisfied  with  the  possession 
of  the  ValteHne,  and  with  the  blow  he  had  thus  dealt  to  the  Aus- 
trians,  Richelieu  suddenly  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Treaty  of 
Mon§on  in  1626.  Already,  in  the  preceding  year,  Chris-  Moneon. 
tian  IV.  of  Denmark  had  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  Northern 
German  Protestants,  and  in  1626  suffered  a  disastrous  and  final  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  Tilly  at  the  battle  of  Lutter.  It  was  the  Pro- 
testants themselves  who  were  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  sudden  collapse 
of  Richelieu's  plan.  Absolutely  careless  of  political  considerations, 
and  thinking  only  of  their  own  selfish  interests,  the  French  Hugue- 
nots, who  were  closely  connected  with  the  great  turbulent  French 
nobles,  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  foreign  war  to  renew  their 
insurrection.  The  eyes  of  Richelieu  were  open  to  the  fact  that  unity 
at  home  was  necessary  for  powerful  action  abroad. 

It  was  just  while  Richelieu  was  making  his  great  League,  and 
seeking,  as  has  been  said,  the  co-operation  of  England,  that  the 
French  match  had  been  entered  into.  To  the  English  it  had  first 
appeared  a  pledge  of  a  consistent  Protestant  policy.  But  no  such 
idea  existed  in  the  minds  of  either  Charles  or  Buckingham ;  with 
them  it  was  a  mere  whim,  an  act  of  spiteful  insult  to  the  Spanish 
Court,  and  nothing  more.  To  Richelieu  it  was  a  political  bargain 
without  reference  to  reb'gion.  Its  true  character  was  soon  displayed, 
and  the  disappointment  of  the  English  was  proportionate  to  their 
hopes.     It  was  soon  known  that  the  terms  of  the  maniage-treaty 
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were  almost  identical  -mth  those  of  the  proposed  Spanish  marriage, 
and  at  least  equally  favourable  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  con- 
unpopuiarity  svumiiation  of  the  marriage  therefore,  accompanied  with 
of  the  the  installation  in  the  palace  of  the  whole  apparatus  of 

Roman  Catholic  worship,  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  Buck- 
ingham's new-born  popularity,  and  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Pro- 
testants, which  was  still  further  augmented  by  an  evident  tendency 
towards  toleration  on  the  part  of  the  Couit.  Agaiu,  not  only  had 
favour  been  shown  to  the  Catholics,  as  an  instance  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  pardoning  of  twenty  priests,  but  the  tone  of  the  Court 
had  become  Armiruan.  Though  the  point  at  issue  between  Arminius 
and  Gomar,  his  opponent  La  Holland,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
Anninian  char-  t^*''^^^  centUTy,  was  of  a  Very  abstruse  nature,  and  not 
acter  of  the  calculated  in  itself  to  produce  much  practical  result,  the 
urt  religion.  Calvinistic  Puritans  of  England  held,  and  held  rightly, 
that  the  attack  of  Arminius  upon  their  doctrine  of  absolute  predes- 
tination would  soon  lead  to  other  deviations  from  their  doctrine  and 
discipline.  As  a  fact,  in  England  the  Arminians  were  much  less 
bitter  against  the  Roman  CathoUcs,  admitting  that,  but  for  the  tem- 
poral claims  of  the  Pope,  there  was  but  little  to  separate  them.  They 
were  also  admirers  of  the  more  pompous  and  showy  worship  of  the 
English  Church,  and,  to  crown  all,  in  most  cases,  strong  upholders  of 
the  Divine  right  of  kings.  An  instance  of  these  tendencies  had  lately 
been  given  by  Dr.  Montague,  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  in  a  tract 
called  "  An  Appeal  to  Caesar." 

At  the  same  time,  Buckingham  was  the  object  of  a  strong  opposi- 
Duiiko  of  tion  in  the  Council.     Bristol  had  felt  keenly  the  Duke's 

Buckingham.  conduct  to  him  with  regard  to  the  Spanish  match,  and 
a  large  party  of  the  Lords,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  joined  in 
his  feelings  of  enmity  towards  him.  The  popularity  therefore  of 
i^"t  Buckingham  and  the  King  had  almost  disappeared  before 

ParUament.  ,        .         t,     i  •  i  •   i  ■.  i     i  t 

jimeis.  the  farst  Paruament,  which  assembled  on  June  18,  came 

together.  The  Commons  already  felt  considerable  mistrust  of  the 
honesty  of  the  Court  and  of  their  change  of  policy — a  mistinst  which 
the  slowness  with  which  the  preparations  for  the  promised  war  with 
Spain  had  been  carried  on  tended  to  increase.  This  mistrust  at 
once  showed  itself  in  an  attack  upon  the  Arminian  writings  of 
Montague,  backed  by  a  petition  for  the  more  stringent  execution  of 
the  laws  against  recusants,  and  assumed  a  still  more  formidable  shape 
when  the  King's  demands  for  supplies  came  before  the  House.  The 
Commoua  were  told  that,  besides  the  heavy  debts  of  the  late  King,  large 
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subsidies  had  been  promised  to  the  German  Protestants,  and  a  sum  but 
little  short  of  £1,000,000  was  demanded  from  them.  They  only- 
granted  two  subsidies,!  which  would  amount  to  perhaps  £150,000, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  grant,  for  one  year  only,  tonnage  and 
poundage*  (which,  ever  since  Henry  VI.,  had  been  granted  for  the 
King's  life).  The  King  was  unwilling  to  receive  it  with  this  limita- 
tion, the  proposition  was  therefore  thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  and  the 
grant  was  not  made  at  all.  The  King  attempted  to  take  the  case  of 
Montague  into  his  own  hands  ;  and  this  matter  and  the  grant  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  were  still  under  discussion  when  an  outbreak 
of  the  plague  compelled  the  Parliament  to  adjourn  to  Oxford. 

During  the  recess,  an  event  happened  which  much  increased  the 
bitterness  of  the  opposition.  It  seemed  to  change  the  indefinite  sus- 
picions which  had  existed,  as  to  the  purely  political  character  of  the 
French  alliance,  into  a  certainty.  This  event  was  the  Loan  of  ahips 
loan  of  eight  ships  to  Richelieu  to  assist  him  in  reducing  *"  RicheUeu. 
La  Rochelle,  the  stronghold  of  the  French  Protestants.  Charles  and 
Buckingham  were  indeed  in  an  awkward  position.  To  secure  the 
match  with  France,  they  had  promised  to  lend  these  ships  to  be  used 
against  any  enemy  of  the  Crown  of  France  except  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  they  now  found  themselves  compelled  to  risk  their  popu- 
larity by  allowing  them  to  serve  against  the  Huguenots.  They  used 
their  best  efforts  to  put  off  the  evil  day,  and  it  was  not  till  news 
arrived  that  a  peace  had  been  made  between  Louis  and  the  Pro- 
testants, that  peremptory  orders  were  issued  to  the  English  captains 
to  surrender  their  ships.  The  anger  of  the  crews  was  so  great  that 
they  deserted,  and  the  ships  had  to  be  manned  by  French  soldiers. 
Great  was  the  dismay  of  the  King  and  Buckingham  when  they  heard 
that  the  negotiations  between  Louis  and  his  subjects  had  come  to  an 
end,  and  that  the  ships  would  after  all  be  used  against  La  Rochelle. 
It  was  thus  after  a  complete  failure  of  their  poUcy,  and  with  all  the 
odium  attaching  to  this  unpopular  act,  that  they  had  to  meet  the  Par- 
liament at  its  next  session,  which  proved  even  more  stormy  than  the 

1  A  subsidy  was  4s.  on  the  pound  on  real  property,  and  2s.  8d.  on  the  personal  estates 
of  £3  and  upwards.    Aliens  and  Popish  recusants  paid  double  this  sum. 

*  Customs  were  the  duties  levied  upon  the  staple  commodities — wool,  sheepskin, 
leather,  and  tin;  these  duties  were  granted  in  3rd  Edward  I.;  also  duties  upon 
woollen  cloth,  granted  21st  Edward  III.  Tonnage  and  poundage  was  a  tax  varying 
from  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  upon  every  tun  of  wine  or  beer,  and  from  6d.  to  Is.  on  every  pound 
of  merchandize  imported  or  exported,  except  on  the  staple  commodities.  It  was 
granted  someumes  for  a  term  of  years.  sometimeB  for  life.  It  was  originally  given  ia 
47th  Edward  III.     Tonnage  and  poundage  at  this  time  was  farmed  for  ibout  £160,000  a 
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preceding  one.  Discontented  with  the  amount  which  had  heen  granted, 
Charles  asked  for  two  subsidies  and  two-fifteenths  more.  His  demand 
was  met  by  a  renewed  petition  against  the  Catholics,  with  an  implied 
charge  of  insiacerity  agaiust  the  King,  who  since  the  last  occa.sion  had 
granted  a  pardon  to  eleven  Papists  ;  and  the  debates  were  directed  so 
plainly  against  Buckingham,  charging  him  with  maladministration  of 
the  war,  and  with  the  loan  of  the  French  ships,  that  the  Kling  thought 
it  necessary  to  order  the  Duke  to  make  an  explanation  of  his  conduct 
before  the  two  Housi-s.  In  his  explanation  Buckingham  seemed  to 
imply  that  the  Eling  would  be  satisfied  with  a  new  grant  of  £40,000. 
„   „       ^  But  when  it  became  evident,  after  several  attempts  to 

Parliament  '  '■ 

dissolved.  huTTv  suppUes,  that  even  the  small  sum  thus  demanded 

°^'  would  not  be  granted  till  grievances  were  redressed, 

Charles  thought  it  better  to  dissolve  the  Parliament. 

The  temper  of  the  Parliament  had  been  clearly  shown  in  the  last 
session.  The  King  and  Buckingham  could  not  but  see  that  a  distinct 
and  successful  Protestant  policy  was  the  only  thing  that  could  render 
In  hope  of  the  Government  tolerable  to  the  nation.    They  resolved  to 

fl^rt^r'  *  strike  a  great  blow  for  popularity.  The  expedition,  the 
to  Cadiz.  slowness  and  uncertainty  of  which  had  been  one  of  the 

charges  against  Buckingham,  was  hastened  forward.  At  the  same  time 
orders  were  given  to  disarm  Popish  recusants  ;  and  when  the  destina- 
tion of  the  fleet  was  made  public,  it  was  found  to  be  Cadiz.  A  grand 
attack  was  to  be  made  upon  Spain,  But  the  same  want  of  wisdom 
which  pursued  Charles  through  his  life  was  already  visible.  These 
measures,  in  themselves  popular,  were  rendered  hateful  by  the  way  in 
which  they  were  carried  out.  The  necessary  money  was  collected  by 
the  arbitrary  and  illegal  use  of  demands  under  the  Privy  Seal ;  and 
when  completed  the  fleet  was  intrusted,  not  to  a  trustworthy  and 
popular  ofiicer,  but,  upon  no  grounds  except  favour,  to  Sir  Edward 
Cecil,  now  Lord  Wimbledon,  a  man  Tiniversally  acknowledged 
Its  complete  3*  Unfit  for  the  work.  The  consequence  was  a 
toiiure.  disastrous  failure.      Cadiz  was  reached,  but  the  ship- 

ping, which  might  have  been  destroyed,  was  left  unharmed,  and 
the  drunkenness  of  many  of  the  men  induced  the  commanders  to  re- 
embark  the  army  in  haste  after  the  capture  of  one  unimportant  fort. 
The  main  object  of  the  expedition  had  thus  failed  ;  but  it  was  still 
possible  to  intercept  the  Plate  fleet  from  the  "West  Indies.  By  some 
carelessness  it  was  suffered  to  pass  unobserved,  and  after  twenty 
days  of  futile  watching,  a  fierce  contagious  disease  compelled  the 
fleet  to  return  to  England  (Dec.  8),  having  done  absolutely  nothing. 
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The  King  had  promised  to  giimmoD.  a  new  Parliament  quickly, 
and  the  state  of  the  finances  rendered  the  step  necessary.  ^ 
On  the  6ih  of  February  1626,the  second  Parliament  met.  Parliament. 
It  was  in  no  good  temper,  and  the  foolish  means  taken  by  *  '  ^'  ^®^^" 
the  Eling  to  weaken  the  ojjposition  were  not  likely  to  soothe  it.  When 
the  list  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  fitted  for  the  office  of  Sheriff 
was  presented  to  him  according  to  custom,  he  pricked  ^  off  the  names 
of  those  who  had  been  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, including  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  after- 
wards Lord  Strafford.  As  the  office  of  Sheriff  prevented  its  holder 
from  sitting  in  Parliament,  he  thought  thus  to  rid  himself  of  his 
chief  enemies.  Coke  indeed  disputed  this  view  of  the  Sheriff's  duties, 
and  was  elected  for  another  county  ;  but  neither  he,  nor  any  of  the 
other  Sheriffs,  appear  to  have  sat  in  Parliament."  The  Parliament  at 
once  proceeded  to  appoint  three  great  Committees — one  Appoints  three 
for  Religion,  one  for  Grievances,  and  the  third  for  Evils  committees, 
and  their  remedies.  It  was  agaiu  against  Montague  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Religion  was  pointed,  and  the  King,  finding  himself  unable 
to  protect  his  chaplain,  allowed  him  to  be  proceeded  against  and  pun- 
ished by  the  Commons.  The  Committee  of  Grievances  found  no 
difficulty  ia  drawing  up  a  formidable  list.  At  the  head  stood  Ulegal 
taxation.  The  expenses  of  Government  had  formerly,  they  said,  been 
met  by  regular  taxes  granted  by  Parliament,  by  subsidies  and 
fifteenths,  by  tonnage  and  poundage,  by  customs,  according  to  a  rate 
fixed  from  time  immemorial,  and  by  an  occasional  loan.  But  now,  loans 
were  raised  arbitrarily  under  the  Privy  Seal  ;  tonnage  and  poundage 
was  collected,  although  not  granted  by  Parliament ;  the  customs  were 
largely  increased  according  to  a  new  book  of  rates  established  by 
James  I.  ;  while  the  money  thus  illegally  collected  was  wasted  by  the 
bad  management  of  the  Council  of  War,  and  produced  nothing  but 
loss  of  honour. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  was  waiting  anxiously  for  his  supplies.  His 
spokesman  in  the  House  said,  "  His  Majesty  desires  me  to  tell  you 
he  wishes  to  know,  without  further  delaying  of  time,  Charles's  irri- 
what  supplies  you  will  give  for  his  present  occasion."  t»tiJ»«  »peech»i. 
The  answer  he  received  was  a  list  of  grievances  to  be  remedied. 
The    King    replied    in   anger,   "  I   will  be   willing  to  hear    your 

1  The  King  completes  the  election  of  Sheriffs  by  pricking  the  parchment  opposite  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  eligihle  for  the  oflBlce. 

*  Eushworth  gives  a  si>fcecli  of  Sir  T.  Wentworth  in  thia  Farli&ment;  he  mu«t  have 
eonfosed  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  and  Mi.  Weatvortb. 
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grievances,  as  my  predeceflsors  have  been,  bo  that  you  will  apply 
yourselves  to  redress  grievances,  and  not  to  inquire  after  grievances. 
I  must  let  you  know  that  I  will  not  let  any  of  my  servants  be 
questioned  by  you ;  much  less  such  as  are  of  eminent  place  and 
near  to  me.  I  see  you  specially  aim  at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
T  would  you  would  hasten  for  my  supply,  or  else  it  will  be  worse  for 
yourselves,  for  if  any  ill  happen  I  think  I  shall  be  the  last  to  feel  it." 
This  threat  produced  the  very  thing  it  was  intended  to  avoid.  Dr. 
Turner  rose  and  proposed  six  questions,  aimed  against  the  mis- 
management of  the  Duke,  and  resting  upon  common  fame.  It  was 
questioned  whether  common  fame  was  ground  sufficient  for  a  charge, 
but  the  great  lawyers,  especially  Selden,  held  that  no  other  evidence 
was  possible  in  settling  the  preliminary  question  whether  an 
impeaduuent  of  impeachment  was  desirable.  Upon  this  the  Commons 
Buckingham.  determined  upon  the  impeachment,  and  resolved  to 
"  proceed  to  the  great  affair  of  Buckingham,  morning  and  aftemooii, 
till  it  was  done,  to  the  end  that  they  might  proceed  to  consider  his 
Majesty's  demand  for  supply."  The  threatened  assault  was  met  by 
Buckingham  by  a  counter  attack  on  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  whom  he 
knew  would  be  the  chief  witness  against  him. 

Again  the  folly  of  the  King  ruined  his  hopes  of  success.  The 
Lords,  before  whom  the  trial  must  ultimately  come  on,  might  have 
been  supposed  well  affected  to  the  King.  He  had  taken  measures  to 
make  them  his  enemies.  Not  only  had  he,  from  the  moment  of  Bris- 
tol's arrival  in  England,  kept  him  in  confinement,  he  had  also  refused 
to  send  him  his  usual  writ  of  summons  to  this  Parliament.  Of  this 
Bristol  had  complained.  The  writ  had  then  been  sent,  accompanied  by 
a  private  letter,  forbidding  his  attendance.  The  whole  correspondence 
was  placed  before  the  House.  Again,  for  some  private  matter,  the 
King  had  issued  his  own  warrant,  and  imprisoned  Arundel,  the  Earl 
Marshal,  an  avowed  enemy  of  Buckingham,  and  the  holder  of  no 
less  than  six  proxies  in  the  House.  The  Lords  had  voted  this  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and,  after  a  quarrel  of  three  months,  obliged  the 
King  to  restore  the  Earl  to  liberty. 

With  its  dignity  thus  offended,  the  House  was  not  inclined  to 
listen  to  Charles's  representations  on  behalf  of  his  favourite.  It  ruled 
that  the  charge  against  Buckingham  should  be  first  heard,  and  then 
that  against  Bristol,  and  also  permitted  Bristol  to  be  heard  bv 
counsel,  which  the  King  had  refused  to  allow.  On  the  8th  of  May 
Charges  again«t  ^^6  impeachment  took  place.  The  chief  speakers  on 
Bnckingham.        tj^e  side  of  the' Commons  were  Sir  Dudley  Digges  and 
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Sir  John  Elliot.  The  charges  were,  that  Buckingliam  had  mis- 
managed the  revenue,  boiight  and  sold  offices,  lent  ships  to  France  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  finally  had  poisoned  the 
late  King.  The  last  charge  was  entirely  frivolous,  and,  as  it  threw 
an  implied  blame  upon  Charles,  marks  the  extreme  animosity  felt 
by  the  Commons.  The  speeches  of  Sir  Dudley  Digges  and  Sir  John 
Elliot,  the  latter  of  whom  compared  Buckingham  to  Sejanus,  so 
enraged  the  King,  that  he  at  once  apprehended  them.  Buckingham 
replied  to  the  charge,  and  the  Commons  were  preparing  a  rejoinder, 
when  the  King,  after  again  trying  to  procure  supplies  by  threats, 
clbtermined  at  all  events  to  save  his  favourite,  and  in  spite  porUament 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  House  of  Lords,  dissolved  ^°g°|^  *" 
Parliament.  He  did  not  sueceed  in  doing  this  quickly  •'«"»«  "■ 
enough  to  prevent  the  Commons  from  drawing  up  a  Remonstrance,  so 
vigorous,  that  the  King  thought  it  necessary  to  have  it  publicly  burnt. 
Two  unsuccessful  attempts  at  managing  the  Parliament  made  the 
King  determined  to  try  what  he  could  do  without  one.  From  June 
1626  to  March  1628  the  attempt  was  made.  The  conduct  of  public 
affairs  diiring  this  interval  was  such  as  to  supply  the  third  Parlia- 
ment, when  it  assembled,  with  a  plentiful  list  of  grievances. 
Money  was  an  absolute  necessity,  and  though  the  last   „ 

.11        Tr'  ?    .T  Money  obtained 

Parliament  had  promised  the  King  two  subsidies  and  by  uiegai 
three-fifteenths,  the  promise  was  only  provisional,  and  ""**"• 
the  grant  never  completed.  All  sorts  of  illegal  means  had  therefore 
to  be  employed.  Tonnage  and  poundage  was  collected  under  the 
Great  Seal.  Roman  Catholic  recusants  were  by  law  bound  to  pay 
monthly  fines  ;  in  practice  these  had  often  been  remitted  ;  com- 
missioners were  now  appointed  to  make  arrangements  with  them,  not 
exacting  their  fines  to  the  fuU,  but  compounding  for  some  immediate 
payment.  From  the  City  of  London  ^150,000  was  peremptorily 
demanded  as  a  loan,  and  all  the  seaports  in  the  country  were  ordered  to 
supply  ships.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  pleaded  precedents.  They  were 
met  with  the  reply  that  they  need  not  look  for  precedents,  "  the  one 
precedent  was  obedience."  "Writs  under  the  Privy  Seal  were  largely 
issued  for  loans,  and  the  soldiers  and  trainbands  were  called  out  and 
inspected,  and  billeted  on  the  inhabitants.  They  were  nominally 
under  strict  martial  law,  practically  they  pillaged  mercilessly. 

All  this  was  done  nnder  the  specious  pretext  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  the  country  from  an  in  vasion.     There 

•'  .  •'  onder  the 

were  certainly  no  signs  of  any  such  invasion,  but  it  was    pretext  of 
urged  that  the  weakness  shown  by  the  ill  success  of  the    *°  *nv»«ion. 
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expedition  to  Cadiz  could  not  but  excite  tlie  Spaniards  to  reprisals. 
Another  opportunity  for  still  more  extended  operations  shortly  pre- 
sented itself.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  King  of  Denmark  at  the  battle 
of  Lutter  (August  1626),  a  general  loan  was  ordered.  It  waa  at  the 
rate  of  cent,  per  cent,  on  landed  property,  though  somewhat  less  upon 
goods.  The  instructions  given  to  the  judges  upon  whom  the  duty  of 
collecting  this  loan  devolved  show  the  ppirit  in  which  it  was  levied. 
They  were  directed  to  choose  their  first  victims  from  among  those  most 
likely  to  be  frightened  into  paying  ;  never  to  address  themselves  to 
bodies  of  men,  to  whom  numbers  might  give  courage,  but  to  deal 
separately  with  each  individual,  and  to  send  up  to  the  Council  the 
names  of  all  those  who  refused  to  lend.     It  would  seem 

Attempt  to  e  1  •  t        •  p  ji  T.-!. 

govern  withont  plain,  from  this  gathering  oi  troops  and  money,  that  the 
Paruament.  .^^^^  j^^^  already  entered  iuto  the  minds  of  the  King  and 
his  Court  of  ruHrig  altogether  without  Parliament.  This  is  rendered 
almost  certain  by  the  enlistment  of  a  considei-able  body  of  German 
horse. 

Nor  were  other  signs  wanting  of  t'iie  arbitrary  tendencies  of  the 
Government.  The  Arminian  and  High  Church  clergy  began  to  speak 
^j^jjjj^  quite  openly.     In  the  course  of  1627,   sermons  were 

preaching.  ^  preached  advocating  the  absolute  prerogative  of  the  King 
sermon.  "'''*''  in  the  plainest  language.  Thus  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  preach- 
^^"-  ing  on  the  text  "  Kender  therefore  to  all  their  dues," 

asserted  that  "  the  Prince  doth  whatsoever  pleaseth  him.  If  princes 
command  anything  which  subjects  may  not  perform  because  it  is 
against  the  laws  of  God  or  nature,  or  impossible,  yet  subjects  are 
bound  to  undergo  the  punishment  without  g ither  resistance  or  railing, 
and  so  to  yield  a  passive  obedience  where  they  cannot  exhibit  an 
active  one."  This  Sibthorpe  was  the  cause  of  the  disgrace  of  two 
important  clergymen.  He  brought  information  against  Williams, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  for  allowing  Puritans  in  his  diocese  ;  and  Abbot, 
the  Archbishop,  fell  into  disfavour  for  refusing  to  license  the  sermon 
above  quoted,  a  duty  which  Laud,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  who  was  now  rising  in  importance,  performed  for  him. 
Dr.  Manwar-  Again,  Dr.  Manwarfng  preached  that  "  the  King  is  not 
ing-i  sermon.  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  realm  concerning  the 
subject's  rights  and  liberties,  but  that  his  royal  will  and  command  in 
imposing  loans  and  taxes  without  common  consent  in  Parliament 
doth  oblige  the  subject's  conscience  on  pain  of  eternal  damnation." 
No  wonder  such  doctrines  as  these  from  the  pulpit  excited  uneasiness. 
Nor  was  the  dread  of  the  reintroduction  of  Catholicism  so  absurd  aa 
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it  now  seems.     A  reaction  had  set  in  throughout  Europe,  supported  by 
the  great  successes  of  the  imperial  arms  under  Wallen-   „ 

^  .  1-1  Danger  of  a 

etein  and  Tilly.  In  every  mstance  that  reaction  had  cathouc 
sprung  from  very  small  beginnings,  and  been  carried  "**^  °^ 
out  by  the  Jesuits.  There  was  every  appearance  of  the  same  process 
having  been  begun  in  Englani  The  Queen's  chapels  were  constantly 
crowded.  It  was  becoming  a  fashionable  thing  to  attend  mass  there. 
It  seemed  by  no  means  improbable,  especially  in  the  presence  of  the 
growing  High  Church  tendencies  of  the  clergy,  that  the  same  success 
would  attend  the  eflforts  of  the  Jesuits  in  England  as  abroad.  On 
this  point,  however,  we  may  fairly  acquit  Charles.  He  loved  the 
High  Church  chiefly  because  it  supported  his  prerogative,  but  he  was 
firmly  attached  to  the  Church  of  England.  At  this  very  time  he 
refused  all  applications  for  the  increase  of  church  room  for  the 
Catholics.  "  If  the  Queen's  chapel  was  not  big  enough,  she  might 
hold  her  service  in  the  hall.  If  the  hall  was  not  big  enough,  there 
was  the  park." 

However,  illegal  taxation,  the  gathering  of  armed  men,  the  apparent 
growth  of  Catholicism,  and  the  open  assertion  of  the  doctrine  ol 
passive  obedience,  excited  grave  discontent.     These  dis-    Discontent 
contents  were  brought  to  a  head  by  the  imprisonment  of  tacreaaeg. 
many  important  gentlemen  who  refused  to  pay  the  loan.     The  King 
was  much  incensed  at  their  refusal.    "  None  dare,"  we  are    imprisonment 
told, "  move  the  King  on  behalf  of  any  gentleman  refuser,    ''^^ll°ll^'' 
for  his  heart  is  so  inflamed  in  this  business  that  he  vows    pay  the  loan, 
a  perpetual  remembrance  as  well  aa  present  punishment."    The  gentry 
who  were  apprehended  were  confined,  some  of  them  to  certain  dis- 
tricts, and  others  distributed  among  the  prisons.     The  poorer  class 
were  ordered  to  assemble  in  London,  and  were  thrust  into  the  army. 

Five  of  the  imprisoned  gentlemen,  Corbett,  Darnell,  Earle,  Edward 
Hampden,  and  Heaveningham,  demanded  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus. 
This  is  a  writ  directed  to  the  gaoler,  ordering  him  to  produce  his  prisoner 
for  trial,  and  to  state  the  cause  of  his  detention.  On  this  occasion, 
the  return  made  to  the  writ  stated  no  cause  of  imprisonment,  alleging 
that  the  prisoners  were  detained  by  special  command  of  the  King, 
signified  by  warrant  of  the  Privy  CouncU.  Upon  this  return  the 
prisoners  were  produced,  and  the  legality  of  their  deten-  xtx  legality 
tion  argued.  The  point  at  issue  was  a  very  important  i^iesUoned. 
one.  The  right  of  every  man  to  be  tried  when  detained  in  prison 
rests  on  the  29th  section  of  the  Magna  Charta  :  "  No  free  man  shall 
be  taken  and  imprisoned  unless  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or 
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the  law  of  the  land."  This  enactment  had  been  frequently  overruled 
by  the  King's  Council,  which  claimed  extraoidinary  powers,  a  griev- 
ance which  was  provided  against  in  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  :  "  No 
one  shall  be  taken  by  petition  or  suggestion  to  the  King,  unless  it  be 
by  indictment  or  presentment,  or  by  writ  original  at  the  common 
law."  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  unquestioned  that  the  Privy 
Council  were  allowed  to  commit  a  man  to  prison,  and  the  real  point 
to  be  decided  was.  Were  they  not,  like  any  other  magistrate,  bound  to 
show  cause  for  such  committal  1  To  this  it  was  replied  that  these 
prisoners  were  committed  by  special  command  of  the  King,  and  that 
that  altered  the  cfise.  All  old  precedents  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  King  to  supersede  law,  yet  the  decision  of  the 
judges  was  in  favour  of  the  Crown.  The  authority  on  which  the 
Cliief-.Tustice,  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  rested,  was  a  petition  or  declaration 
of  the  judges  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Elizabeth,  addressed  to 
Hatton  and  Cecil,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  if  the  committal  were 
Judges  decide  made  at  the  King's  special  command  the  ordinary  course 
for  the  Crown,  of  law  was  Overruled  :  "  We  think  that  if  any  person 
shall  be  committed  by  her  Majesty's  special  commandment  or  by 
order  from  the  Council  Board,  is  good  cause  for  the  same  Court  (the 
King's  Bench)  to  leave  the  said  person  in  custody."  The  sentence 
being  ungrammatical,  is  not  very  clear,  but  such  as  it  is  it  formed  the 
chief  basis  of  a  judgment  which  virtually  annihilated  one  of  the 
most  important  clauses  of  the  great  Charter. 

While  this  great  trial  was  pending,  the  money  and  troops  which 
War  with  the  King  had  collected  had  been  employed.     The  ex- 

France.  pedition  directed  against  a  new  enemy  had  been  as 

disastrous  as  its  predecessor.  Not  content  with  having  a  war  with 
Spain  upon  his  hands,  as  well  as  his  domestic  difficulties,  Charles  had 
plunged  into  a  war  with  France,  and  sent  a  great  armament  against 
the  Isle  of  Rh^. 

The  jimction  between  France  and  England  had  been  a  mere  whim 
of  Charles  and  Buckingham,  but  they  had  found  that  the  hopes  it 
held  out  of  a  Protestant  policy  had  brought  them  popularity.  Un- 
able to  understand  the  great  views  of  Richelieu,  the  necessity  xinder 
which  he  was  of  establishing  domestic  unity,  and  the  importance  to 
^   ,   ,  the  general  cause  of  Protestantism  of  united  action,  and 

Charles's  reason!  *="  ... 

for  helping  the  bent  solely  upon  the  acquisition  of  popularity  at  home, 
Huguenots.  ^j^^  King  and  his  Minister  had  been  rapidly  estranged 

from  the  French  Court.  The  Treaty  of  Mongon,  which  appeared  to 
them  a  desertion,  gave  the  first  b[ow  to  their  friendship.    Disappointed 
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at  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  between  Louis  and  the  Protestants, 
which  they  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  setting  on  foot,  and 
vexed  at  finding  themselves  after  all  compelled  to  bear  the  unpopu- 
larity which  attended  the  loan  of  the  ships,  Charles  and  Buckingham 
had  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  persuasions  of  the  HugxTenot  envoys. 
They  had  more  than  once  interfered  in  no  very  conciliatory  manner 
on  behalf  of  the  Protestants ;  and  now,  believing  that  an  open 
support  of  that  party  would  secure  their  immediate  popularity, 
did  not  shrink  from  an  entire  reversal  of  their  late  policy.  Private 
reasons  made  them  the  more  ready  to  adopt  this  Hne  of  action. 
Buckingham  quarrelled  with  Richelieu,  as  he  had  quarrelled 
with  OHvarez,  and  is  said  to  have  insulted  the  French  by  his 
vanity  in  aspiring  to  the  love  of  the  Queen.  Charles  had  found 
his  wife's  household  so  disagreeable,  so  inclined  to  make  mischief 
between  himself  and  his  wife,  and  in  their  ostentatious  Catho- 
licism so  repulsive  to  the  nation,  that  he  had  felt  himseK  com- 
pelled, after  several  stormy  scenes,  to  drive  them  ignominiously 
from  the  country.  The  great  fleet  and  army  therefore,  which  was 
nominally  intended  for  an  attack  upon  the  Algerines,  directed  its 
course  towards  La  Rochelle.  No  step  could  have  been  devised  more 
injurious  to  the  Protestant  interests ;  it  drove  France  and  Spain  for  the 
moment  to  lay  aside  their  enmity,  and  to  join  to  uphold  the  Catholic 
cause.  Nor  had  proper  measures  been  taken  for  the  reception  of  the 
fleet  at  La  Rochelle.  Unable  to  understand  so  sudden  a  change  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  England,  the  inhabitants  at  first  refused  admission 
to  the  fleet,  and  were  only  after  much  persuasion  Induced  to  assume 
a  position  of  open  rebellion.  Meanwhile  Buckingham 
had  attempted  to  secure  a  basis  of  operations  by  con-  expedition 
quering  the  Isle  of  Rhe.  The  open  country  was  easily  ***  ^* 
mastered,  but  Toyras,  the  governor,  retired  to  the  strong  fortress  of 
St,  Martin,  and  when  a  blockade  of  eleven  weeks  was  rendered  futile 
by  the  revictuaUing  of  the  fort,  Buckingham  found  himself  compelleu 
to  withdraw  his  troops.  He  re-embarked  them,  after  a  disastrous 
action  in  which  he  lost  more  than  1200  men  ;  and  this  second  expedi- 
tion of  the  reign  returned  home  with  as  Little  success  as  the  one  which 
had  preceded  it.  Its  arrival  added  fresh  difficulties  to  the  King, 
fresh  grievances  to  the  people.  Sonour  forbade  that  the  Huguenots 
should  be  thus  deserted.  Without  money  any  renewed  eff'ort  was 
impossible.  It  became  necessary  to  summon  a  new  Parliament. 
Meanwhile  the  nation  felt  bitterly  its  loss  of  honour,  and  the  country 
groaned  under  the  outrages  of  the  muti»^ous  and  unpaid  soldiery. 
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The  third  Parliament  of  the  reign  assembled  March  17, 1628.  The 
yj^^  King  did  what  he  could  to  secure  a  favourable  election. 

ParUament.         More  than  Seventy  gentry  who  had  been  imprisoned  for 

refusing  the  loan  were  liberated.  Arundel  and  Bristol, 
who  had  been  restored  to  confinement  after  the  last  Parliament,  with 
Abbot  the  Archbishop,  whose  Puritan  tendencies  had  brought  him  into 
disgrace,  were  allowed  to  take  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  These 
steps  were  taken  in  vain.  Many  of  the  released  prisoners  were  returned  to 
the  Parliament.  Even  in  Westminster  the  opposition  candidates  were 
elected,  and  all  the  four  members  for  London  were  men  who  had  suf- 
fered for  refusing  the  loan.  The  King's  opening  speech  was  not  con- 
ciliatory. "  Take  not  this  for  threatening,"  he  said, "  I  scorn  to  threaten 
any  but  my  equals."  The  Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  who  had  succeeded 
Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  his  disgrace  in  that  ofl5.ce,  added, 
"  His  Majesty  is  resolved  that  his  affairs  cannot  permit  him  to  expect 
aid  over  long."  Unmoved  by  these  admonitions,  the  House  at  once 
proceeded  to  consider  grievances,  and  following  the  tactics  they  had 
already  adopted,  they  promised  five  subsidies,  but  refused  to  pass  the 
Bill  granting  them  till  grievances  were  redressed.  The  first  point 
brought  forward  was  naturally  the  late  trial  with  reference  to  the 
Habeas  Corpus.  The  discussion  was  long,  and  frequently  interrupted 
by  messages  from  the  Crown  to  hasten  supply. 

With  an  ill-judged  assumption  of  power,  the  King  declared  there 
should  be  no  Easter  holidays.  This  was  a  flagrant  breach  of  Parlia- 
mentary privileges.  "This  House,"  said  Coke  "always  adjourns  itself." 
A  fresh  message  demanded  that  a  day  should  be  appointed  for  the 
completion  of  the  five  subsidies.  Then  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  moved, 
in  plain  words,  that  "  grievances  and  supplies  should  go  hand  in  hand." 
On  this  the  House  acted  ;  a  succession  of  petitions  were  sent  up 
against  grievances,  which  were  ultimately  incorporated  in  one  great 

petition,  known  as  the  Petition  of  Right.  The  points  of 
of  Eight.  that  petition  were   four,  meeting  the  great  grievances 

*^    ■  under  which  the  nation  was  at  that  time  suffering.     (1) 

That  no  man  be  compelled  to  pay  loan,  benevolence,  or  tax,  without 
consent  of  Parliament,  or  be  molested  or  disquieted  for  the  refusal  of 
it.  (2)  That  no  subject  should  be  imprisoned  without  cause  shown. 
(3)  That  soldiers  and  mariners  should  not  be  billeted  on  the  people 
without  their  will.  (4)  That  no  commission  should  be  issued  in  time 
of  peace  to  try  subjects  by  martial  law.  It  was  usual,  when  the  Kjng 
gave  his  consent  to  a  petition,  to  use  the  words,  "  Let  right  be  done 
as  is  desired."     Instead  of  this  comprehensive  formula,  the  King 
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returned  a  lengthened  reply  in  the  following^  terms:    "The  King 
willeth  that  riwht  be  done  according  to  the  customs  and    ^  „.    . 

o  n  _  The  King's 

laws  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  Statute  be  put  in  execu-    evasive  answer. 

tion,  that  his  subjects  may  have  no  cause  to  complain  of     ""' 

any  wrongs  or  oppression  contrary  to  their  rights  and  privileges,  to 

the  preservation  whereof  he  holds  himself  as  well  obliged  as  of  his 

prerogative." 

This  answer  appeared  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  House  ;  it  was 
regarded  as  the  work  of  Buckingham.  Till  that  time  the  Duke's 
name  had  been  carefully  kept  in  the  background.  "  All  this  time," 
said  Selden,  "  we  have  cast  a  mantle  on  what  was  done  .    ^ 

-n     f  1     •  T    •  Scene  In  the 

last  Parliament,  but  now,  being  driven  again  to  look  on  House, 
that  man,  let  us  proceed  with  what  was  then  well  "'""*  ^' 
begun."  A  message  came  from  the  King  announcing  the  speedy 
close  of  the  Parliament,  and  bidding  them  undertake  no  new  business, 
and  least  of  all  cast  aspersions  on  the  ministers.  Sir  John  Elliot, 
speaking  on  this  point,  was  checked  by  Finch,  the  Speaker,  a  creature 
of  the  Court.  The  House  was  much  excited.  "  Let  us  sit  in  silence," 
said  Sir  Dudley  Digges  ;  "  we  are  miserable."  The  excitement  rose 
to  such  a  pitch  that  tears  were  freely  shed.  At  length  Sir  Edward 
Coke  spoke  the  feeling  of  the  House  in  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
Duke.  The  Speaker  begged  leave  to  retire  for  half  an  hour  ;  and  the 
House,  that  it  might  speak  more  freely,  dissolved  itself  into  Com- 
mittee. The  Speaker  was  absent  three  hours  in  conierence  with  the 
King,  during  which  time  the  House  gave  free  vent  to  its  pent-up  in- 
dignation. On  his  return,  the  Speaker  announced  that  the  King  would 
meet  the  Houses  on  the  following  morning.  The  members  separated 
in  full  expectation  of  a  sudden  dissolution,  but  the  Speaker  seems  to 
have  made  the  King  clearly  understand  the  determined  feeling  of  the 
House,  and  when  Charles  met  them  the  follo-wing  day  (June  7th)  he 
tore  his  evasive  answer  from  the  petition,  and  ordered  the  usual  words, 
"  Soit  droit  fait  comme  il  est  desire,"  to  be  appended  in  its  place. 

The  Commons  and  the  nation  were  alike  triumphant  at  this 
success  ;  their  gratitude  for  it  was  at  once  shown  by  the  Triumph  of 
completion  of  the  grant  of  the  five  subsidies.  But  they  "**  House, 
naturally  concluded  that,  having  obtained  sanction  for  the  Petition 
of  Right,  they  were  at  liberty  to  act  at  once  upon  it.  They  therefore 
proceeded  to  examine  into  those  grievances  which  were  most  obviously 
in  contravention  of  it.  They  first  of  all  attacked  and  declared  the 
illegality  of  a  CoTOmission,  established  just  before  the  beginning  of 
this   Parliament,  for   examining  into  the  possible  means  of  raising 
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money.  This  they  regarded,  not  unnaturally,  as  an  apparatus  for 
discovering  the  best  methods  of  illegal  taxation.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded -with  their  attack  on  Buckingham,  and  drew  up  a  Remon- 
strance, declaring  him  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  which  the  Petition  was 
to  rectify.  Thirdly,  they  asserted  the  illegality  of  the  collection  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  in  accordance  with  the  Petition  of  Right.  In 
all  probability  the  King  had  really  not  understood  these  customs  to 
be  included  ;  in  the  bill  itself  the  word  "  imposition,"  which  would 
have  been  the  natural  one  to  use  for  such  a  tax,  had  been  omitted, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  regard  this  claim  on  the  part  of 
the  Commons  as  an  attempt  to  force  on  the  King  indirectly  a  new 
limitation  of  his  power.  They  were  still  engaged  in  their  remonstrance 
on  this  head,  when  the  King,  disgusted  with  the  slight  advantages 
Paruament  ^^  coucessions  had  gained  him,  fearing  for  his  favourite, 

prorogued.  and  determined  not  to  lose  the  tonnage  and  poundage, 

suddenly  prorogued  the  House.  This  he  did  in  ? 
speech,  putting  his  own  interpretation  on  the  Petition  of  Right,  and 
concluding  with  the  words  :  "  That  as  for  tonnage  and  poundage,  it  is 
a  thing  1  cannot  be  without,  and  was  never  intended  by  you  to  ask,  nor 
meant  by  me,  I  am  sure,  to  grant."  The  Parliament  would  not  admit 
this  interpretation  of  the  Petition,  they  held  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  distinguishing  tonnage  and  poundage  from  other  sources  of  the 
revenue.  It  has  been  usual  to  assert  that  Charles's  real  intention 
was  made  clear  the  next  day,  when  he  stopped  the  printer,  who  had 
already  struck  off  copies  of  the  Petition  and  answer,  and  caused  the 
first  evasive  answer  to  be  reappended  in  the  printed  forms.  In  fact, 
however,  he  had  both  answers  printed  side  by  side,  most  probably 
with  the  intention  of  showing  that  their  meaning  was  the  same, 
though  the  expressions  were  different. 

The  Parliament  was  to  reassemble  in  January  1629.     In  the  inter- 
val affairs  of  considerable  importance  had  taken  place.     In  the  first 
Assassination      pl^'Ce,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  man  whom  the 
of  Bnckingham.     Commons  had  regarded  as  the  cause  of  all  evU,  and  who 
"*■    ■  had  kept  their  anger  from  falling  direct  upon  the  King, 

was  assassinated.  It  had  been  thought  necessary  to  continue  the  war- 
like attempts  of  the  preceding  year.  An  army  was  collected  to  relieve 
La  Rochelle,  against  which  the  whole  strength  of  the  French 
kingdom,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  Richelieu,  was  now  directed. 
Buckingham  was  to  take  charge  of  the  expedition  in  person,  to 
ri^move  if  possible  the  bad  effects  of  his  disaster.  Preparations  were 
bciug   hurried  on   at   Portsmouth,   and   the   Duke  was  personally 
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Buperinten<ling  them,  when,  as  he  was  conversing  with  some  of  his 
subordinates,  he  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  Felton,  who  had  served 
as  a  lieutenant  in  the  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  E.h4.  The  murderer 
declared  that  he  had  no  accomplices,  and  was  inspired  solely  by 
patriotic  and  religious  zeal.  It  was  indeed  impossible  but  that  the 
assaults  upon  Buckingham  in  Parliament  should  have  produced  an 
effect  upon  the  popular  mind.  Already,  before  the  adjournment. 
Dr.  Lamb,  the  Duke's  physician,  had  been  murdered  in  London. 
Placards  had  been  posted  in  the  streets,  asking  "Who  rules  the 
Kingdom  ? — The  King.  Who  rules  the  King  ? — Buckingham.  Who 
rules  Buckingham  ? — The  Devil ; "  and  the  doggerel  lines, 

"  Let  George  and  Charles  do  what  they  can. 
The  Duke  shall  die  like  Dr.  Lamb," 

were  current  in  men's  mouths.  It  was  in  spite  of  frequent  warnings 
of  the  danger  he  would  incur  that  the  Duke  had  insisted  on  going  to 
Portsmouth.  There  is  no  reason  to  disbelieve  Felton's  account,  that  it 
was  the  conviction  of  Buckingham's  crimes  that  induced  him  to  com- 
mit the  murder.  Buckingham  had  owed  his  elevation  to  his  personal 
beauty,  and  to  the  dashing  and  attractive  qualities  he  no  doubt 
possessed.  As  a  statesman  he  was  absolutely  ineffi-  Buckingham's 
cient.  The  cause  of  his  extreme  unpopularity  among  ci^acter. 
his  contemporaries  may  well  have  been  jealousy  at  the  vast  accumu- 
lation of  titles  and  ranks  which  had  been  heaped  upon  him,^  and  the 
frivolous  and  overweening  vanity  which  marked  his  pubUc  conduct. 
Graver  charges,  in  the  eyes  of  a  student  of  history,  are  his  misappre- 
ciation  of  the  growth  of  popular  force,  and  the  ignorance  of  foreign 
politics,  which  induced  him  in  mere  caprice  to  plunge  England  into 
two  important  wars.  He  thus  neutralized  the  power  of  both  France 
and  England,  and  by  throwing  France  into  alliance  with  Spain,  in  fact 
secured  the  defeat  of  that  Protestant  cause  he  was  pretending  to  uphold. 
On  the  immediate  conduct  of  affairs  in  England  his  death  produced 
no  change.  The  King  intended  henceforward  to  be  his  own  minister. 
Weston,  lately  made  Lord  Treasurer,  hoped  for  a  moment  to  secure 
some  of  the  Duke's  influence,  but  a  greater  man  than  he  had  now 
joined  the  Council  of  the  King.  The  Court  had  induced  several  of 
its  old  opponents  to  throw  aside  their  opposition.  Saville  and  the 
lawyers    Noy    and   Littleton    had  become   devout  courtiers ;    and 

I  He  had  been  made  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Lord 
High  Admiral,  Chief-Justice  in  Eyre,  Master  of  the  King's  Bench,  High  Steward  of 
Westminster,  Constable  of  Windsor  Castle,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  Wardon  of  the  Claque  Ports. 
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Wentworth,  finding,  it  is  probable,  no  career  in  what  he  regarded 
wentworth  the  ^^  ^  losing  cause,  had  accepted  a  peerage,  and  became 
mainstay  of  henceforward  the  mainstay  of  the  Court.  Meanwhile, 
the  liberties  of  the  subject,  especially  with  regard  to 
tonnage  and  poundage,  were  infringed  as  before.  A  man  named 
Vassiill  had  been  imprisoned,  and  his  goods  seized,  for  refusing  to 
pay  extra  customs,  and  the  merchandize  of  Richard  Chambers  of 
London  had  been  seized  because  he  declined  to  pay  tonnage  and 
poundage.  Nor  had  the  sensitive  religious  jealousy  of  the  people 
been  left  without  fresh  causes  of  irritation.  Laud  had  been  raised  to 
the  Bishopric  of  London,  and  Montague  and  Manwaring,  though 
censured  and  condemned  by  Parliament,  were  pardoned  and  rewarded, 
the  one  with  the  Bishopric  of  Chichester,  the  other  with  large  Church 
preferments.  The  mistrust  with  regard  to  religion  had  been  still 
further  increased  by  the  discovery  of  a  letter,  among  the  papers  of  a 
Jesuit  Society  at  ClerkenweU,  which  distinctly  set  forth  that  Armin- 
ianism  was  but  the  small  end  of  the  wedge,  which  the  Jesuits  had 
good  hope  of  driving  homa^ 

The  death  of  Buckingham,  then,  which  might  have  softened  the 
ment  Opposition,   had   had   no  such  effect,   and   Parliament 

reassembles.  assembled,  sore  at  the  desertion  of  its  leaders,  at  the 
*^  ^'*'  continued  disregard  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  at 

what  they  regarded  as  a  systematic  effort  to  thwart  their  religious 
views.  The  violations  of  the  Petition  of  Right  were  referred  to  a 
committee,  which  produced  a  speech  from  the  Crown,  urging  the 
House  at  once  to  grant  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  the  matter.  They  chose  rather  to  turn  to  their  religious  grievances. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John  Elliot,  a  general  engagement  was 
entered  into  to  preserve  the  religion  of  the  country  ;  and  the  subject 
of  the  pardon  of  the  Arminian  clergy  was  again  and  again  brought 
forward.  The  same  spirit  displayed  itself  with  regard  to  the  arbi- 
trary taxes.  All  the  instances  of  the  neglect  of  the  Petition  of  Right 
were  brought  forward  ;  and  at  length  Elliot  made  a  personal  assault 
on  Laud,  on  Neil,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  on  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Weston.  Upon  the  Speaker  being  requested  to  put  to  the  vote  the 
question  before  the  House,  he  refused,  saying  he  had  received  an 
order  of  adjournment  from  the  King.  Once  again,  after  reassembling, 
the  House  was  adjourned. 

Finally,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  the  Speaker  again  declared  that  the 

>  "Now  we  have  planted  that  sovereign  drug  Arminianism,  which  we  hope  will  purge 
the  Protestants  from  their  heresy;  and  it  flourisheth  and  bears  fruit  in  due  season." 
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King  had  ordered  him  to  adjourn  the  House,  and  refused  to  put  the 
question.  In  expectation  of  what  might  happen,  and  fearing  a  speedy 
dissolution,  two  members  of  the  opposition,  Denzel  Holies  and 
Valentine,  had  placed  themselves  on  either  side  of  the  chair,  and  by- 
force  held  the  Speaker  down  when  he  strove  to  leave  it.  A  scene 
of  considerable  disturbance  ensued.  In  spite  of  his  tears  and 
entreaties,  the  Speaker  was  kept  in  his  seat  till  Holies  had  read  a 
protest,  declaring  that  any  one  who  should  favour  or  countenance 
Po^sery  or  Arminianism,  or  counsel  and  advise  the  levying  of  sub- 
sidies not  granted  by  Parliament,  or  should  voluntarily  pay  any  such 
subsidy,  should  be  reputed  a  capital  enemy  to  the  kingdom  and 
commonwealth.  While  this  was  being  read,  the  doors  were  locked,  to 
guard  against  inteiTuption  ;  nor  were  the  expectations  of  the  Commons 
mistaken,  for  the  King  was  intending  an  immediate  dissolution.  He 
sent  for  the  Serjeant  of  the  House,  who  was  however  forbidden  to  obey. 
He  then  sent  the  Usher  of  the  House  of  Lords  with  a  message.  He 
was  refused  admittance.  Finally,  the  Guard  was  sent  with  orders  to 
break  open  the  door.  The  appeal  to  force  was  not  necessary  ;  the 
protest  having  been  read,  the  House  had  hurriedly  adjourned  and 
dispersed.  The  King  immediately,  without  summoning  the  Com- 
mons, dissolved  Parliament.*     The  chief  actors  in  this   „  „ 

^  ,  Parliament 

scene.  Holies,  Elliot,  Selden,  Valentine,  and  others,  dissolved, 
were  at  once  apprehended  by  orders  of  the  Council. 
Holies,  Elliot  and  Valentine,  were  committed  close  prisoners  to  the 
Tower,  and  their  studies  and  papers  sealed  up.  The  conduct  of  the 
King  throughout  this  session  leads  to  the  supposition  that  he  had 
little  hope  of  establishing  amicable  relations  with  Parliament.  At 
all  events  the  effort  was  now  over.  He  was  determined  to  rule  with- 
out one.  The  false  notion  of  the  Stuarts  with  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  sovereign  in  England,  and  their  favourite  theory  of  Divine 
right,  had  produced  the  natural  result.  Popular  sovereignty  was  at 
an  end,  an  undisguised  arbitrary  government  had  taken  its  place. 

Clarendon  asserts  of  this  time,  that  it  was  one  of  such  order  and 
prosperity,  that  England  was  the  envy  of  foreign  countries  ;  but  on 
more  than  one  occasion  he  suffers  to  escape  him  a  list  of  evils  which 
much  modifies  the  assertion.     In  fact,  it  is  probable  that, 

.  .       ,  .  Govemmtnt 

as  IS  frequently  the  case    with  despotic   governments,   without 
commerce  was  protected,  wealth  was  acquired,  and  an   ''""^"•°**- 
external  show  of  prosperity  was  the  result.     But  the  Government  was 
such,  that  beneath  the  outward  calm,  violent  passions  and  universal 

*  The  Proclamation  of  Dissolution,  signed  March  2,  was  issued  March  10. 
PER.  MOW  S 
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discontent  were  concealed  ;  and  this  discontent  "was  excited  not  only 
ill  England,  but  in  the  kingdoms  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  also.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Parliament,  by  which  alone  money  can  be  legally  granted, 
Finftnciai  the  great  difficulty  which  must  beset  a  government  is  the 

Boheme*.  coUection  of  revenue.     For  this  purpose  Charles  had  re- 

course to  means  all  illegal,  or  at  all  events  touching  the  verge  of  ille- 
gality, and  all  of  them  onerous.  He  at  first  proceeded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  subsidy  promised,  but  not  completed,  was  fairly  his.  It 
was  raised  with  the  greatest  severity  throughout  the  country.  He  next 
revived  obsolete  laws,  from  which  he  hoped  to  derive  revenue,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  caused  an  examination  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
forests.  Grants,  and  the  growth  of  cultivation,  had  undoubtedly  much 
diminished  the  old  extent  of  the  forests.  The  object  of  the  exami- 
nation was  to  restore  to  the  CroAvn  all  that  had  been  separated  from 
them,  or  at  least  to  compel  the  present  owners  to  pay  heavy  fines  or 
large  annual  rents  for  what  they  held.  It  is  said  that  the  jurors  in 
such  cases  were  men  living  in  the  forest  purlieus,  and  consequently 
open  to  undue  influences,  and  liable  to  give  unjust  verdicts. 
Two  or  three  instances  will  explain  the  importance  of  this  measure. 
A  correspondent,  in  1635,  writes  to  the  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland 
that  "all  Essex  has  become  forest,  and  so  they  say  will  all  the 
counties  of  England  but  tliree — Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex."  Lord 
Southampton,  who  held  part  of  the  New  Forest,  found  his  income 
likely  to  be  changed  from  £2500  to  £500.  The  bounds  of  Rocking- 
ham Forest  were  increased  from  six  to  sixty  miles  ;  and  holders  of 
grants  in  it  from  Queen  Elizabeth  were  fined  sums  varying  from 
£20,000  to  £3000.  In  the  same  way  Charles  revived  the  old  law  of 
knighthood.  All  £40  holders  who  had  not  taken  up  their  knighthood 
were  fined,  and  as  the  change  in  the  value  of  money  rendered  many 
men  of  that  class  wholly  unfit  for  the  rank  of  knighthood,  they  preferred 
being  fined  to  taking  the  title.  £100,000  is  said  to  have  been  thus  col- 
lected. The  Statute  of  the  31st  Elizabeth,  passed  with  the  intention  of 
checking  the  extension  of  large  holdings,  had  forbidden  the  erection 
of  cottages  on  less  than  four  acres  of  land.  The  execution  of  this  law  is 
said  by  a  contemporary  "  to  vex  the  poor  mightily,  it  is  far  more  bur- 
densome than  the  ship-money."  All  sorts  of  matters  beyond  the  cog- 
nizance of  common  law,  such  as  quarrels,  or  speaking  ill  of  the  Govern- 
ment, were  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber,  and  enonnous  and 
exorbitant  fines  exacted.  No  less  than  £6,000,000  is  said  to  have 
been  raised  by  fines  during  this  period.  The  severity  of  these 
fines,  and  the  trivial  grounds  on  which  they  were  exacted^  ie  shown 
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by  the  fact,  that  Lord  Morley  was  on  one  occasion  fined  no  less 
than  ;£20,000  ;  while  we  find  Strafford  urging  that  Sir  David  Fowles 
and  his  son  should  be  fined  ^2000  apiece  to  the  King,  and  ^£2000  to 
himseK,  for  having  said  that  he,  Strafford,  was  no  more  accovinted  of 
at  Court  than  an  ordinary  man.  In  addition  to  these,  the  King  found 
means  to  raise  large  sums  of  money  by  the  establishment  and  ^ale  of 
monopolies.  Scarcely  anything  even  of  the  most  common  use  was 
exempted  from  this  indirect  form  of  taxation.  Coal,  salt,  iron,  soap, 
leather,  tobacco,  beer,  butter,  linen,  hops,  and  buttons,  were  all  in  the 
hands  of  monopolists.  The  patents  were  usually  granted  to  companies, 
wlio  paid  largely  for  them.  Thus  the  patentees  for  a  new  soap,  which 
experience  proved  to  be  very  bad,  agreed  to  pay  .£30,000  for  two  years, 
and  .£40,000  for  ever  after. 

But  these  were  after  aD  temporary  and  extraordinary  means.     A 
fixed  revenue  was  desirable,  and  a  plan  was  devised  by  the  renegade 
lawyer  Noy,  in  1634,  for  supplying  this  want.     This  was  the  famous 
ship-money,  by  which  the  counties  were  called  upon  to    ship-money. 
supply   shipping,   nominally   for  the    defence    of    the   "^4. 
country.     It  was  at  first  inflicted  on  the  maritime  parts  of  the  king- 
dom only  ;  and  the  excuses  that  were  alleged  were  the  incursions  of 
the  Algeriae  pirates  and  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  Dutch.    From  the 
first  it  was  very  unpopular.     "  I  had  rather,"  writes  Garrard,  the 
same  correspondent   of  the    Lord   Deputy    that    has    been   before 
mentioned,   "give  ten  subsidies  in  Parliament  than  this  old   new 
plan   of  Noy's."      Subsequently,  by  the  advice  of  Finch,  Speaker 
of  the  third  Parliament,  and  afterwards  Chief-Justice,  it  was  extended 
to  all  the  counties.     "  When  the  whole  kingdom  was  in  danger,"  he 
said,  "  the  whole  charge  ought  to  be  maiatained  by  all  the  subjects  of 
the  realm."     It  amounted  to  about  .£220,000  a  year,  and  was  at  first 
employed  according  to  its  original  intention.     A  large  English  fleet 
was  kept  in  the  narrow  seas,  with  orders  to  assert  the  supremacy  of 
the  national  flag.     But  the  principle  was  so  obviously  capable  of  ex- 
tension that  Strafford  said  of  it :  "  Let  the  King  only  abstain  from 
war  for  three  years,  that  he  may  habituate  his  subjects  to  the  pay- 
ment of  this  tax,  and  in  the  end  he  will  find  himself  more  powerful 
and  respected  than  any  of  his  predecessors."     It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  so  large  a  measure  as  this  could  be  carried  out  without  opposi- 
tion, although  Fiuch,  a  well-known  and  subservient  instrument  of 
the  Court,  had  been  made  Chief-Justice  for  the  express  purpose  of 
giving  his  judgment  in  favour  of  it,  and  had  succeeded  in  persuading 
hie  fellow  Judges  to  join  him  for  that  purpose.     It  was  a  gentleman 
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of  the  name  of  John  Hampden  who  undertook  to  bring  the  question 
HMipden'iop-  of  the  legality  of  Rhip-money  before  the  courts  of  law. 
position  to  It.  Yhg  XnsH  was  as  important  as  the  preceding  one  on 
the  Habeas  Corpus.  In  that  the  personal  freedom  of  all  Englishmen 
was  at  stake,  in  this  nothing  less  than  the  possibility  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  non-parliamentary  rule.  The  issue  was  tried  on  a 
small  point.  In  1637,  John  Hampden,  a  Buckinghamphire  gentle- 
man, was  assessed  at  twenty  shillings  for  his  property  in  Stoke 
Mandeville.  On  his  refusing  to  pay,  the  question  was  tried  before 
all  the  Judges  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  For  six  days  the  argu- 
ment continued — Banks  and  Littleton  were  counsels  for  the  Crown ; 
Oliver  St.  John  for  Hampden.  The  chief  points  relied  on  by 
Hampden's  counsel  were,  that  the  precedents  were  not  applicable, 
that  the  necessity  was  not  urgent,  and  that  the  imposition  of  the  tax 
was  in  distinct  opposition  not  only  to  the  old  statutes,  but  to  the 
Petition  of  Right.  But  the  Judges,  with  Finch  at  their  head,  were 
creatures  of  the  Court.  Their  judgments  were  couched  in  the 
strongest  language  in  favour  of  the  prero<;ative.  "  No  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment," said  Finch,  "  can  bar  the  King  of  his  regality.  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment to  take  away  his  roval  power  in  defence  of  his 

Importance  of  •'  ',.,._. 

the  decision  kingdom  axe  void,  or  Acts  to  bind  the  King  not  to  com- 
to  the  Crown.  yoaxA  the  subjects,  their  persons,  their  property,  and,  I 
say,  their  money  too,  for  no  Acts  of  Parliament  make  any  difference." 
Seven  of  the  Judges  gave  their  judgments  in  favour  of  the  Crown, 
five  in  favour  of  Hampden,  but  of  these,  two  only,  Hutton  and  Crook, 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  judgment  seemed  to  make  the 
King's  position  unassailable. 

If  illegal  oppression,  for  a  moment  triumphant,  was  producing  a  vast 
amount  of  suppressed  discontent,  the  action  of  the  High 

Unpopular  '•  ^  " 

action  of  Church  party  was  even  more  disastrous.     The  principle 

the  Church.  ^£  popular  sovereigut}',  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  both 
their  creeds,  closely  united  the  patriotic  party  with  the  Puritans,  and 
forced  into  strict  alliance  the  upholders  of  high  prerogative  and  the 
High  Church.  As  the  King's  chief  adviser  in  secular  matters  was 
Wentworth,  though  he  was  generally  absent  from  England,  so  in 
Church  matters  was  Laud,  and  they  were  both  devoted  to  a  plan  of 
action  which  they  called  by  the  name  of  "  Thorough,"  and  which  con- 
sisted in  suppressing,  with  a  strong  hand  and  immediately,  all 
attempts  to  question  their  authority.  There  were  many  things  which 
excited  the  fears  of  the  Puritans.  Arminianism  had  beconje  the  Court 
religion.     Laud  was  known  to  look  with  no  great  dislike  upon  the  reli- 
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gion  of  Kome  ;  and  a  plan  of  reconciliation  with  that  Church  had  been 
formed.  A  Cardinal's  hat  had  been  demanded  from  Rome  ;  it  was  at 
first  believed  for  Laud  himself,  but  as  subsequently  appeared  for  a  Papal 
agent  of  the  name  of  Conn.  An  accredited  agent  from  the  Roman 
Court  was  accepted  in  London  ;  and  a  considerable  number  both  of 
courtiers  and  Bishops  had  expressed  to  him  their  willingness  to  accept 
some  scheme  of  comprehension.  Moreover,  the  Court  of  High 
Commission  had  rendered  itself  disagreeable  by  intermeddling  in 
private  morality,  and  by  the  infliction  of  exorbitant  fines,  backed  up 
by  the  authority  of  the  Star  Chamber.  Laud,  too,  was  evidently 
aiming  at  restoring  the  Church  to  something  of  its  old  poKtical 
importance.  He  was  himself  iu  fact  Prime  Minister,  and  intro- 
duced Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  to  the  Council,  in  the  position  of 
Lord-Treasurer. 

Popular  dislike  to  this  conduct  showed  itself  ia  four  notable 
instances.  In  1630,  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Leighton  Four  instances 
had  written  a  book  called  "  Sion's  Plea  against  Prelacy,"  °'  opposition, 
full  of  strong  language  against  the  Bishops  and  against  the  Queen. 
At  Laud's  instigation  he  was  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber,  fined 
^10,000,  whipped,  pilloried,  branded,  slit  in  the  nostrils,  and  im- 
prisoned for  life.  Prynne,  a  lawyer,  had,  in  1632.  published  a  work 
against  stage-plays  called  "  Histrio-Mastix,"  which  was  held  to  reflect 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  in  taking  part  in  the  Court  masks. 
He  also  was  Star-Chambered,  fined  heavily,  deprived  of  his  ears,  and 
sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  From  his  prison  he  continued 
to  write,  and  published  a  work  called  "News  from  Ipswich,"  in 
which  the  Bishops  are  spoken  of  by  the  somewhat  scurrilous  title  of 
"  Luciferian  Lords."  John  Bastwdck,  a  fellow-prisoner,  followed  his 
example  iu  a  book  called  "  Elenchus  Papisnu."  Henry  Burton  also 
produced  his  "Apology."  The  language  of  all  these  books  is  un- 
doubtedly strong.  With  one  the  Bishops  are  like  "  devils  in  sur- 
pKces,"  with  another  "  dumb  dogs,  antichristian  mushrooms,  and 
limbs  of  the  Beast ;"  but  the  punishment  of  the  writers  was  scarcely 
proportionate  to  their  offence.  They  were  brought  before  the  Star 
Chamber,  and,  besides  being  fined  and  cropped,  were  imprisoned  tor 
Hfe  beyond  the  limits  of  England;  Bastwick  in  the  Scilly  Isles, 
Burton  and  Prynne  in  the  Channel  Islands.  It  might  have  shown  the 
Government  something  of  the  hidden  feeling  of  the  country,  that  not 
less  than  100,000  people  are  said  to  have  lined  the  roads  to  watch 
their  departure,  as  though  it  were  a  triumph. 

The  chief  machinery  on  which  the  upholders  of  the  "  Thorough  * 
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Bystem  relied  was  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  venal  courts  of  law. 
The  stir  How  the  Judges  acted   has  been  mentioned  \n.\h.  regard 

Chamber.  ^q  ^.j^g  ship-monej.     The  Star  Chamber  was  in  fact  the 

Privy  Council  acting  in  its  judicial  capacity.  Historically  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  okl  "  Concilium  ordinarium  "  of  the  Plantagenets, 
its  power,  as  a  judicial  body,  had  been  reconstituted  by  Wolsey  tor 
the  purpose  of  taking  cognizance  of  failures  of  justice,  or  of  illegal 
acts  on  the  part  of  men  too  important  to  be  safely  left  to  the  action 
of  common  law.  This  undefined  authority  the  Council  had  now 
increased,  till,  as  has  been  seen,  nearly  any  speech  or  action,  by 
which  the  authority  of  Government  was  questioned,  was  brought 
within  its  cognizance,  to  the  total  subversion  of  that  personal  free- 
dom which  the  common  law  secures. 

While  thus,  under  a  show  of  successful  and  even  prosperous  despot- 
ism, the  seeds  of  the  bitterest  discontent  were  being  sown  in  Eng- 
land, the  same  process  was  going  on  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Wentworth,  shortly  after  his  desertion  of  the  popiilar  cause,  had  been 
appointed  President  of  the  Council  of  the  North,  a  Council  originally 
established  in  1536,  after  the  great  Northern  insurrection.  Under 
Wentw  orth  it  was  re-organized  into  an  arbitrary  court  upon  the  model 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  with  a  right  of  staying  proceedings  at  common 
law  by  injunction,  and  of  apprehending  persons  by  its  serjeant  in  any 
■Wentworth  part  of  the  realm.  In  1633,  Wentworth  was  able  to 
North  1°*/""'  extend  his  arbitrary  rule  still  further.  In  that  year  he 
Lord-Deputy.  was  made  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland,  without  resigning  his 
position  in  the  North. 

On  the  accession  of  James  I.  all  the  bygone  treasons  of  the  Irish 
Retrospect  of  Were  for  the  moment  forgiven.  O'Doimell,  one  of  the 
irkh  history.  jg^gj  chiefs,  was  made  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  and  O'NeU 
reinstated  in  his  position.  Gentleness  was  mistaken  for  cowardice,  and 
Tyrconnel  and  O'Neil  were  soon  again  conspiring  against  England. 
The  failure  of  their  conspiracy  and  their  flight  from  the  country 
allowed  their  property  to  be  confiscated  to  the  Crown,  and  a  large 
part  of  Ulster,  including  Derry,  Tyrone,  Cavan,  and  Armagh,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Crown — in  all  some  2,000,000  acres.  Three  quarters 
Colonization  ^^  *^^  worst  land  was  restored  to  the  Irish,  the  rest  was 
of  Ulster.  retained   for   systematic    colonization.      There  was   no 

difficulty  in  finding  volunteers,  mostly  of  Puritan 
opinions,  who  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  conditions  imposed  upon 
the  intending  colonists.  The  effect  was  extraordinary  ;  the  decaying 
trade  revived ;  new  industries  were  opened,  especially  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  linen,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  growing  of  wool.  In 
this  prosperity  the  indiistrious  Irish  shared ;  all  diversities  of  race 
were,  as  far  as  possible,  destroyed. 

There  was,  however,  a  large  population  of  dispossessed  landowners, 
who  lived  a  life  of  idleness  and  disturbance,  and  against  whom  Acts 
of  Parliament  had  to  be  passed.  These  formed  a  dangerous  class,  and 
the  policy  of  England  would  have  been  to  unite  all  the  Protestant 
interests  of  the  country  to  oppose  it.  Unfortunately  there  were  two 
classes  of  Protestants,  the  one  consisting  of  the  Scotch  colonists  in  the 
North,  and  many  of  the  new  settlers  who  were  Puritans,  and  the  other 
of  those  English  who  had  passed  over  in  Elizabeth's  time,  and  who  were 
drawn  from  a  higher  class,  to  whom  Puritanism  was  hateful.  Of  course, 
to  Laud  and  to  Charles  it  appeared  necessary,  before  all  things,  that  this 
party  should  be  raised  to  prominence,  and  the  Northern  Puritans  sup- 
pressed. It  was  felt,  too,  that  Ireland  might  supply  troops,  which,  in 
case  of  difficulty,  might  help  to  suppress  any  Puritan  movement  in  Eng 
land.  To  carry  out  these  views,  Wentworth  assumed  the  viceroyalty. 
His  first  measures  were  directed  towards  allajang  the  discontent  whicli 
the  Government  of  the  last  few  years  had  caused,  and  which  bade  fair 
to  nsutraHze  all  the  advantages  gained  in  the  preceding  reign. 

The  old  Irish  difficulties  were  reviving  in  all  their  vehemence,  and 
Papists,  Churchmen,  and  Puritans  were  on  the  verge  of 
open  fighting.  The  army  had  almost  disappeared,  1350  government, 
foot  and  200  horse  were  all  that  remained,  and  these  ^  ^*' 
consisted  chiefly  of  substitutes,  receiving  about  a  fourth  of  their  nomi- 
nal [ay,  their  officers  (for  the  most  part  Privy  Councillors)  appropriat- 
ing the  remainder.  A  more  efficient  army  was  absolutely  necessary. 
The  country  was  put  Tinder  the  government  of  Lord  Falkland.  But 
the  only  way  of  supporting  the  new  army  was  by  putting  it  at  free 
q-uartera.  Driven  to  despair  by  this  project,  the  Irish  offered  to  pay  a 
large  voluntary  contribution,  £100,000,  at  the  rate  of  £10,000  a  quarter, 
if  they  could  get  certain  concessions  or  graces  granted.  The  list  of  these 
graces  explains  from  what  they  suffered.  They  desired  relief  from  illegal 
taxation  by  the  courts,  from  illegal  payments  to  the  soldiery,  from 
illegal  monopolies,  from  the  religious  penal  statutes,  and  from  the 
constant  inquiry  into  titles,  which  was  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue, 
but  which  rendered  everj'  man's  property  insecure.  All  this  was  to  be 
ratified  by  an  Irish  Parliament.  But  Falkland  unfortunately  issued  the 
vsTits  for  that  Parliament  without  attention  to  the  requirements  of  Poy- 
nings'  Law.  Consequently  the  Parliament  was  declared  null  Still  the 
Catholics,  believing  that  the  relief  contained  in  the  graces  wotid  be 
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given  them,  began  openly  to  declare  their  rights,  and  to  establish  a 
Roman  Catholic  seminary.  When  Falkland  issued  a  proclamation 
against  their  proceedings,  the  Catholics,  full  of  anger,  joined  the  Pro- 
testants in  demanding  the  promised  graces,  and  in  refusing  to  pay  the 
voluntary  contribution  till  they  were  conceded.  His  government 
having  proved  a  failure,  Falkland  withdrew  to  England.  For  a  few 
months  the  government  by  Lords-Justices  made  things  worse- 
Voluntary  contribution  was  threatening  to  cease  altogether. 

The  sole  hope  now  lay  in  Wentworth.  He  at  once  changed  the  char- 
wentworth'i  acter  of  the  government.  He  wrote  to  prohibit  the  action 
government.  of  the  justices,  and  when  they  declared  that  the  legal  fine  of 
a  shilling  a  Sunday  upon  all  recusants  was  the  only  visible 
resource  left,  he  declared  himself  against  it,  as  destroying  the  whole  con- 
fidence of  the  Catholics,  and  asserted  that  he  could  with  ease  secure  a 
new  voluntary  subscription.  He  came  with  almost  fiill  power.  "  It  is 
impossible  for  me,"  he  said,  "  to  remedy  the  eATils,  unless  I  be  entirely 
trusted  and  UvelUy  assisted  and  countenanced  by  his  Majesty."  His 
views  were  the  same  as  they  had  been  in  the  North.  In  Ireland  he 
had  more  scope  for  carrying  thenx  out.  There,  as  in  a  conc[uered 
country,  the  King  in  Council  had  originally  had  the  power  of  super- 
seding the  common  law.  By  degrees,  as  civilization  gathered  strength, 
this  privilege  had  sunk  into  disuse  ;  Falkland  had  wholly  abandoned 
it.  But  Wentworth  did  not  intend  to  allow  so  good  a  means  of 
establishing  his  arbitrary  authority  to  lie  dormant  ;  whatever 
his  words  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  he  intended  to 
treat  Ireland  again  as  a  conquered  country.  "These  lawyers," 
he  writes,  "would  monopolize  all  judicature,  as  if  no  honour  or 
justice  could  be  rightly  administered  but  under  one  of  their 
bencher's  gowns.  I  am  suxe  they  little  understand  the  unsettled  state 
of  this  kingdom  that  coixld  advise  the  King  to  lessen  the  power  of  his 
Deputy.  Therefore,  I  beseech  you,  assist  me  therein  ;  I  shall  be 
answerable  for  my  head."  Consequently  the  Castle  Court  assumed 
as  dominant  a  position  as  the  Star  Chamber  or  the  Court  of  York  in 
England.  Wentworth's  personal  predominance  secured  the  renewal  of 
the  voluntary  grant.  But  he  was  not  contented.  He  wanted  an  army 
to  suppress  opposition,  the  army  must  be  paid,  and  the  payment  must 
not  be  precarious  ;  there  was  no  way  to  secure  such  an  income  but  by 
Parliament.  It  was  not  without  persuasion  that  he  overcame 
Charles's  dislike  to  such  assemblies.  In  a  most  curious  despatch  he 
explained  his  plans,  and  removed  his  master's  objections.  His  chief 
reliance  was  on  Poynings'  Law.  By  that  law  nothing  could  be  pro- 
posed in  the  Irish  Parliament  which  had  not  first  been  approved  by 
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the  English  CounciL  The  Act  was  doubtless  intended  to  place  the 
initiative  in  the  English  Covmcil  as  a  safeguard  against  the  influence 
of  the  great  Irish  chiefs  or  overweening  deputies.  But  the  letter  of 
the  law  was  with  Wentworth  ;  he  made  the  best  of  it.  "  The  mighty 
power,"  he  said,  "  gotten  by  the  wisdom  of  former  ages  must  be  pre- 
served with  hallowed  care."  It  was  thus  he  made  use  of  it :  the 
Parliament  which  was  to  be  summoned  was  to  be  divided  into  two 
sessions — the  first  to  be  occupied  entirely  -with  matters  of  finance  ;  the 
second,  it  was  promised,  should  be  given  to  the  confirmation  of  the  graces. 
The  letter  in  which  he  explains  his  plans  lays  bare  what  is  He  explains  wb 
simply  a  monstrous  trick  to  secure  absolutism.  The  first  p^*"*  ^  *  '*"*''• 
session  having  been  successful,  and  the  money  granted,  in  the  second 
session,  in  virtue  of  Poynings'  Law,  only  such  graces  should  be  introduced 
as  the  King  may  please.  In  other  words,  the  money  was  to  be  taken  and 
the  price  refused.  If  the  Parliament  refused  the  money,  the  world  would 
approve  of  extreme  measures,  if  they  started  aside,  the  general  peace 
abroad  admitted  of  their  chastisement.  But  such  extremes  were  not 
likely  to  be  necessary  ;  the  Parliament  was  to  be  judiciously  packed. 
A  number  of  military  ofl&cers  were  to  be  elected,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  members  were  to  be  balanced  equally  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  If  the  Catholics  made  objections  to  the  supplies,  the 
weekly  shilling  for  recusancy  was  to  be  demanded  from  them  ;  if  the 
Protestants  objected,  they  were  to  be  told  that  the  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion must  remain  in  force.  With  his  usual  pomp,  and  with  the 
words,  that  "  if  they  expected  protection  without  contribution  towards 
it,  they  looked  for  more  than  had  ever  been  the  portion  of  a  conquered 
kingdom,"  Wentworth  opened  the  session.  His  "  bullying  manner," 
he  says,  "  answered  well."  Six  subsidies  were  granted.  But  iu  the 
second  session  the  Parliament  found  how  they  had  been  duped.  Went- 
worth openly  asserted  that  he  had  not  even  sent  the  graces  to  Eng- 
land, and,  justifying  himself  with  Poynings'  Law,  refused  to  introduce 
them.  The  Catholics  made  some  feeble  resistance,  but  before  the 
close  of  the  session  Wentworth  wrote,  "'The  King  is  now  as  abso- 
lute here  as  any  prince  in  the  world  can  be,  and  may  be  still,  if  not 
spoiled  on  that  side." 

The  Ulster  Protestants  were  to  be  forced  to  become  Episcopalians. 
High  Church  Bishops  were  sent  among  them,  a  Court  of  High 
Commission  established,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  universally  applied, 
a  new  body  of  Canons  passed,  and  Commissioners  sent  down  to  the 
North  to  secure  the  dismissal  of  Puritan  ministers.  The  persecution 
was  80  severe  that  many  men   took  refuge  in  the  woods.      The 
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tlireatening  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Irish  prevented  the 
Piiritans,  thus  persecuted,  from  thinking  of  insurrection.  It  was 
upon  England  alone,  ia  some  shape  or  other,  that  they  could  rely. 
Wentworth  knew  this  when  persecuting  them.  He  felt  he  was  secure 
from  any  effort  of  theirs. 

Nor  had  he  the  least  intention  of  letting  Ireland  fall  back  into  its 
native  anarchy.  On  the  contrary,  he  deti^nnined  to  proceed  with  the 
He  attempts  the  colouization,  aud  to  Settle  Connaught.  This  country 
rt^co*^*'°ht  ^^^  ^''^  e.vclusively  Irish.  In  order  to  get  possession 
1636.  of  it,  Wentworth  insisted  on  the  examination  of  title- 

deeds.  A  vast  number  of  the  proprietors  had  no  such  deeds  to  show, 
and  four-fifths  of  the  land  fell  iato  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  Went- 
worth's  proceedings  were  of  the  most  high-handed  character.  In 
spite  of  the  King's  promise,  that  no  claim  beyond  sixty  years  should 
be  revived,  he  set  no  limits  to  his  inquiries  ;  and  the  juries  who  failed 
to  find  verdicts  according  to  his  -wishes  fared  but  badly.  He  had  thus 
succeeded  in  exciting  the  anger  both  of  the  Celtic  Roman  Catholic 
population  and  of  the  Puritans  of  the  North.  But  he  was  still  able, 
Consequent  whcu  the  coutcst  between  parties  was  growing  to  a 
discontent^of  liead,  to  take  advantage  of  deep-set  religious  ditferences, 
Puritans  and  to  array  against  the  Puritans  from  Scotland  an  army 

of  Roman  Catholics.  But  when  that  army  was  subsequently  disbanded 
on  the  demand  of  Parliament,  the  Puritans  being  hostile  and  the 
Roman  CathoUcs  estranged,  there  was  no  important  party  whom  the 
Kinf'  could  trust,  and  the  Great  Rebellion  of  1 641  was  the  consequence. 

The  same   ecclesiastical   policy   which   had    thus    alienated    the 

Puritans  of  Ireland  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  hostility 

of  Scotland.      Charles   determined   to   follow  up   the 

designs  of  his  father.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the  great  difficulty 

that   King  had  found   in   the  restoration  of  Episcopacy  was  the 

transference  which  had .  taken  place  of  Church  property  into  the 

arch  ro  erty  ^^'^^'^  '^^  ^^^  ^^^^7-  ^^  ^^26  and  1628,  Charles 
resmned.  announced  that  all  grants  would  be  resumed,  whether 

^*^*'  they  had  been  given  before  or  after  the  great  Act  of 

1587.  Even  tithes  were  to  be  restored  :  "  An  Act  which  was  the 
groundstone,"  says  Sir  John  Balfour,  "of  all  the  mischief  that  followed 
it."  To  attempt  the  restoration  of  Church  property  was  to  touch 
the  nobility  in  their  tenderest  point ;  and  they  thenceforward 
became  the  determined  opponents  of  the  Crown.  Finally,  after 
much  disputing,  the  lay  prop^etors  agreed  to  arbitration,  and  a 
series   of  private  lawsuits  settled  the  question.      The  tithes  were 


J 
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changed  into  a  fixed  rent  charge  ;  and  these  arbitrations  and  arrange- 
ments were  ratified  by  the  Parliament  in  1633.  Still  there  was  much 
mistrust  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  and  they  still  feared,  we  are  told,  that 
the  Church  would  find  means,  in  spite  of  the  arrangements,  to  get  back 
all  its  property,  which  would  amount  to  about  a  third  of  the  kingdom. 
In  this  same  year  Charles  visited  his  Northern  kingdom,  and  was 
there  crowned ;  but,  with  his  usual  want  of  tact,  con-  charies  visits 
trived   to  quarrel  with  his   Parliament.      In  the  first   Scotland,  and 

,.,  ,.  ri_Tjj?i_        qnarrela  with 

place,  he  tampered  with  the  election  01  the  Lords  01  the  the  Parliament. 
Articles,  as  that  Committee  was  called  which  prepared  ^*^^- 
measures  to  be  introduced  into  the  Scotch  Parliament.  This  body 
was  very  different  in  structure  from  the  English  Parliament.  It  con- 
sisted of  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  deputies  from  the  royal  burghs, 
and  representatives  of  the  lesser  tenants  in  capite;  but  though  the 
voting  was  by  order,  there  was  no  diATUsion  into  Houses,  all  orders 
sat  together,  and  the  vote  was  taken  by  a  simple  Yes  or  No  on  the 
measures  introduced  by  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  no  amend- 
ment being  allowed.  The  consequence  of  this  arrangement 
was  to  give  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  great  influence,  and 
they  were  frequently  able  to  tack  obnoxious  clauses  to  bills 
which  were  too  good  to  be  wholly  rejected ;  thus,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  a  bill  declaring  the  royal  prerogative  was  added  a  clause 
arranging  the  apparel  of  the  clergy.  To  make  matters  worse,  Charles 
himself  sat  in  the  Parliament,  and  made  note  of  those  who  voted 
against  his  wishes.  This  question  of  the  appaxel  of  the  clergy  gained 
more  importance  from  the  ritualistic  observances  of  the  King's 
Chapel,  and  when  Laud  returned  to  London,  he  laud'a  ritnai- 
issued  an  order  that  "  the  whites,"  as  the  clerical  dress  ***'*=  meaBurei. 
was  called,  should  be  universally  worn.  The  whites  were  much 
hated  by  the  Presbyterians ;  by  some  they  were  even  regarded  as  an 
idolatrous  remnant  of  the  dress  of  the  priests  of  Isis.  From  this 
time  onward  the  efforts  of  Laud  to  assimilate  the  Church  of  Scotland 
with  that  of  England  were  continued.  He  made  Spottiswood  of  St. 
Andrews  High  Chancellor  and  President  of  the  Council,  and  in 
pursuance  of  his  plan  for  introducing  the  Church  into  the  secular 
government,  he  obtained  the  admission  of  four  other  Bishops  to  the 
Council.  Having  become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  assumed 
supremacy  over  the  Scotch  Church.  At  his  orders,  and  without  any 
ecclesiastical  meeting.  Canons  were  introduced.  Thus  Huiuegai 
arbitrarily  promulgated,  they  were  generally  regarded  at  canons. 
once  as  illegal  and  as  "■  subjecting  the  nation  to  the  discipline  of  a 
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foreign  Church."  Thus,  by  the  year  1636,  everything  had  been  done 
to  excite  discontent.  The  powers  and  privileges  of  Parliament  had 
been  tampered  with  by  the  King's  presence,  and  in  the  election  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles  ;  the  royal  prerogative  had  encroached 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  nation,  by  the  publication  of  the 
Canons  on  its  own  authority  ;  a  forced  submission  to  the  English 
Church  discipline  had  hurt  the  national  feeling ;  ritualism  had  shocked 
dn  Mo  f  *^^  religious  prejudices  of  the  Presbyterians ;  the  nobles 
the  Service  had  lost  much  of  theix  ecclesiastical   property.     The 

introduction  of  the  new  Service  Book  was  the  spark 
which  lighted  the  conflagration.  Service  Books  had  not  been  unknown 
in  Scotland.  Knox  himself  had  issued  one  ;  but  the  use  of  such  books 
was  now  rendered  imperative ;  and  not  only  were  English  forms  in- 
troduced, but  in  the  Communion  Service  changes  were  made  which 
seemed  to  tend  towards  Popery.  The  new  Service  Book  was  to  be  read  at 
Easter  1637.  It  was  unwisely  put  off  till  July,  during  which  time 
opposition  grew  stronger.  The  reading  of  it  in  St.  Giles's  Church  in 
Edinburgh  produced  an  uproar.  A  stool  was  thrown  at  the  reader's 
head ;  the  Bishop  was  with  difficulty  smuggled  to  his  house.  The  oppo- 
sition to  the  book  was  universaL  By  m  jst  of  the  clergy  it  was  given 
up  ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  we  are  told,  did  contrive  to  read  the 
service,  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  servants,  all  armed,  with  locked 
doors.  On  coming  out,  however,  he  had  to  run  for  his  life.  The 
opposition  took  the  form  of  supplications  or  petitions  against  the 
book.  These  were  innumerable.  At  length  a  reply  came  to  them, 
punishing  Edinburgh  by  removing  the  Government  to  Linlithgow, 
Uproars  In  ^"^^  Ordering  the  expulsion  of  all  strangers.     The  effect 

Edinburgh.  gf  this  was  to  make  the  excitement  stronger.     The  Town 

Council   was   besieged ;    the   Bishop   of  Galloway  attacked ;    Lord 
Traquair,  the  Treasurer,  hustled. 

At  last,  so  great  was  the  disturbance,  that,  by  the  consent  of  all 
parties,  an  organi2ation  called  The  Tables  was  arranged.  The  Tables 
or  Boards  consisted  of  four  representatives  from  each  of 
the  classes — nobles,  lesser  barons,  burgesses  and  clergy, 
and  being  representative,  it  was  virtually  a  Parliament,  while  the  usual 
parliamentary  balance  of  parties  was  wanting,  as  it  consisted  entirely  of 
members  of  the  opposition.  The  Tables  and  the  Council  eatered  into 
a  constitutional  struggle.  Every  proclamation  of  the  Crown  was  met 
by  a  protest,  which  in  Scotch  law  is  held  to  postpone,  at  all  events, 
the  validity  of  the  document  against  which  it  is  directed.  A  game 
of  hide  and  seek,  ridiculous  enough  but  for  the  important  pomt  at 
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issue,  was  played  between  the  Council  and  the  Protesters,  who  made  a 
point  of  being  present  with  a  protest  whenever  a  proclamation  was 
read.  At  length,  on  the  advice  of  Hope,  the  King's  advocate,  and  of 
Johnstone  of  "Warriston,  it  was  determined  to  renew  the   „        ,  , 

'  _  _        Renewal  of 

Covenant,  which  had  been  originaBy  drawn  up  in  the  covenant. 
Elizabeth's  reign  at  the  time  of  the  Catholic  crisis.  The 
document  was  accepted  in  its  old  form,  with  all  the  vehement  lan- 
guage due  to  the  critical  time  in  which  it  had  been  written.  ^  It  was 
first  signed  in  the  Greyfriars'  churchyard,  and  then  sent  through 
Scotland  for  signatures.  People  crowded  to  the  churches  to  accept 
it ;  some,  we  are  told,  in  their  excitement  keeping  their  seats  there 
from  Friday  to  Sunday. 

Things  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  King  thought  it  necessary 
to  send  a  High  Commissioner.  Hamilton,  the  King's  cousin,  was 
chosen.  The  Covenanters  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of 
High  Commission,  of  the  Service  Book  and  Canons,  a  free  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  General  Assembly.  The  Commissioners  required  an 
entire  renunciation  of  the  Covenant.  After  a  lengthened  struggle,  to 
the  surprise  of  all  men,  the  King  suddenly  surrendered.  All  the 
claims  of  the  Covenanters  were  granted,  and  a  General  claims  of  tbe 
Assembly  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Glasgow,  in  which  g^^*^*©" 
the  Bishops  were  to  be  brought  to  trial.  The  meaning  gain  time. 
of  this  sudden  change  of  policy  was,  that  the  King  had  determined 
to  appeal  to  anus,  and  had  desired  Hamilton  to  gain  time  by  any 
means  in  his  power.  In  1637,  the  outbreak  of  popular  anger  against 
the  Service  Book  had  occurred  in  Edinburgh.  In  April  1638  the 
unsuccessful  issue  of  Hampden's  appeal  to  law  against  the  ship-money 
kad  been  made  known.  In  October  of  the  same  year  the  Tables  had 
been  organized,  and  the  Covenant  accepted  by  Scotland  ;  and  now,  in 
November,  the  General  Assembly  met  at  Glasgow.  The  ©enerai  Aasem- 
course  of  that  Assembly  was  grand  and  orderly.  The  *^y  "^  ^*^- 
Tables  had  contrived  that  there  should  be  a  considerable  number  of 
lay  members  present  in  it,  and  these  drawn  from  the  highest  ranks 
of  the  nobility.  It  thus  became  virtually,  although  not  in  name, 
a  Parliament.  It  busied  itself,  however,  as  was  its  duty,  with 
ecclesiastical  matters.  Hopes  were  entertained  that  Hamilton,  the 
Commissioner  who  held  it,  would  remain  till  it  had  completed  its 
work,  and  give  it  a  show  of  legality.  He  remained  while  the 
prelbtnuiary  work  was  being  done,  but  when  the  Assembly  proceeded 
to  its  real  business,  and  declaring  itself  competent  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the   Bishops,   prepared  to   hear  charges  against  them, 

»  See  pp.  496.  534. 
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he  withdrew,  and  made  public  declaration  that  the  Assembly  was 
Ajiembiy  dig-  dlssolved.  In  spite  of  this,  it  continued  its  work,  found 
continuea'iti  ^  *^®  Bishops  guiltv  of  Popish  practices  and  immoral 
aivoag.  conduct,  annulled  all  the  Acts  of  preceding  Assemblies 

from  the  year  1606,^  thus  abolishing  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth,  con- 
demned the  Service  Book  and  the  Canons,  and  closed  its  session  with 
declaring  that  Episcopacy  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Five  Articles  of 
Perth  were  contrary  to  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

It  was  plain  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  the  Tables  had  been 
j,^^  engaged  in  preparing  for  it.     Nor  was  the  risk  in  truth 

for  war.  verv  great.     Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  the  country 

round  Aberdeen,  which  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly  and  shared  in  the  views  of  the  Court,  was 
united,  and  at  this  time  stronger  than  England.  The  country  was  full 
of  experienced  soldiers,  who  had  returned  from  the  Thirty  Years'  "War, 
and  were  glad  to  find  employment  in  their  o'mi  country,  under  the 
command  of  Field-Marshal  Alexander  Leslie,  who  had  returned  from 
abroad,  and  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief.  An  army  thus 
organized  was  certain  to  be  vastly  superior  to  the  raw  levies  of  Eng- 
land. Moreover,  although  the  ship-money  trial  had  given  a  fal- 
lacious appearance  of  triumph  to  the  Crown  in  England,  and  sup- 
plied it  mth  a  revenue  sufficient  for  time  of  peace,  the  Scots  were  not 
ignorant  of  the  real  feeling  of  the  bulk  of  the  English  nation.  Their 
objects,  and  those  of  the  EngKsh  Reformers,  were  so  much  aHke,  that 
it  was  impossible  but  that  there  should  be  sympathy  between  them. 
France  heipg  Thev  had  also  appUed  successfully  to  France,  where  Rich  e- 
the  Scotch.  jjg^j  ^r^g  g]^a,d  of  an  opportunity  of  revenging  himself  upon 

Charles  for  his  former  support  of  the  Huguenots  ;  for  having  more 
lately  thwarted  his  plans  in  the  Low  Countries  against  Spain  ;  and 
for  ha-ving  afforded  asylum  to  ]\Iary  de  Medici,  the  particular  object 
of  Richelieu's  dislike.  It  was  therefore  with  good  heart  that  the 
Covenanters  entered  upon  the  war,  with  a  formidable  and  well-diilled 
force  of  22,000  foot  and  500  borse.  The  numbers  of  this  army, 
enormous  in  comparison  with  the  population,  show  the  general 
interest  in  the  cause. 

Charles  had  consulted  his  Council,  and  determined  on  war  also. 
Strafford,  indeed,  conscious  of  the  superiority  of  the  Scotch  discipline, 
recommended  a  war  of  defence,  with  the  army  occupying  a  threatening 
Eesourcei  positiou  ou  the  Bordcrs.     But  Charles,  misled  by  the 

•fEngUnd.  appearance  of  tranquillity  in  England,   believing  that 

X  8««  page  dOO. 
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the  national  dislike  of  Scotland  would  come  to  his  aid,  and  with  a 
ridiculous  misconception  of  the  strength  of  the  Scotch,  was  inclined 
for  stronger  measures.  A  large  army  was  to  meet  at  York.  Hamilton, 
with  5000  men,  was  to  join  Huntly  at  Aberdeen.  Antrim,  with  the 
Irinh  Scotch,  and  Strafford,  with  the  Catholic  army  he  w3,s  organizing, 
were  to  attack  the  West  of  Scotland.  But  the  whole  preparations  were 
a  sham  ;  of  Hamilton's  troops  scarce  200  knew  how  to  lire  a  musket. 
Montrose  had  ab-eady  decoyed  Huntly  into  his  power,  and  captured 
Aberdeen,  and  the  temper  of  England  began  to  be  evident  when  the 
Lords  Brook  and  Say  refused  to  sign  a  declaration  wliich  the  King 
ottered  them,  asserting  that  the  Covenanters  were  rebels.  The  Scotch 
advance  was  admirably  managed,  the  commissariat  was  well  supplied, 
and  in  the  drill  and  arrangements  the  knowledge  of  Leslie  and  his 
old  soldiers  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  Covenanters  still  wished 
not  to  drive  matters  to  extremity.  They  obeyed  a  proclamation 
which  forbade  them  to  approach  within  ten  miles  of  the  ^egue  at 
Border,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  Hill  of  Dunse,^  DnnseLaw. 
commanding  all  the  roads  from  Berwick  into  Scotland, 

The  King  found  them  so  formidable,  and  had  become  so  conscious 
of  his  own  weakness,  that  he  thought  a  treaty  would  be  desirable.  In- 
direct means  were  taken  to  convey  this  news  to  the  Scotch  ;  and  before 
long  commissioners  appeared  in  the  tent  of  the  English  general  to 
discuss  a  pacification.  During  the  first  meeting  (June  11),  the  King 
himself  made  his  appearance  among  them,  and  from  that  time  onwards 
conducted  the  negotiations  in  person.  This  was  a  characteristic  error 
on  the  part  of  Charles  ;  it  rendered  any  subsequent  Treaty  of 
disagreement  a  personal  attack  upon  himseK ;  and  such  Berwick. 
a  disagreement  very  speedily  followed.  The  main  points  of  the 
Pacification  were,  that  a  free  Assembly  and  a  free  Parliament  should 
be  held,  at  which,  if  possible,  Charles  himself  should  be  present ; 
that  meanwhile  the  royal  castles  should  be  restored,  and  the  forces  of 
the  Covenanters  disbanded.  But  though  the  Articles  had  been 
reduced  to  writing,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  verbal  matter  not  very 
clearly  defined  between  the  negotiators.  Before  the  Scotch  com- 
missioners left  Berwick,  their  view  of  the  whole  bearing  of  the  treaty 
ivas  drawn  up  in  a  paper  and  distributed  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
English  army.  This  paper  Charles  declared  to  be  full  of  falsehoods, 
and  caused  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman  in  London.  Such  conduct 
made  it  evident  that  the  Pacification  was  not  a  real  one.     The  Scotch, 

»      *  The  Hill  of  Dunse  was  within  the  ten  miles,  still  the  halt  there  may  be  regarded  as 
a  real  obedience  to  the  commaud. 
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on  their  part,  hesitated  to  give  up  the  royal  castles,  and,  while  dis- 
banding their  army,  kept  together  their  experienced  officers.  The 
Assembly  and  the  Parliament  were  iu  due  course  held,  but  the  King 
was  not  present.  As  the  Covenanters  well  knew  would  be  the 
case  when  they  made  the  Pacification,  these  Assemblies  only 
ratified  completely  the  work  of  the  Assembly  of  1638.  The 
Parliament,  before  the  completion  of  its  session,  was  prorogued 
by  Charles,  but  resumed  its  sittings  in  spite  of  this  order.  To 
set  their  conduct  right  with  Charles,  they  had  despatched  two 
commissioners  to  London,  one  of  whom  was  Lowdon,  afterwards 
Arrest  of  Chancellor.     They  were  refused  admittance  to  the  King, 

Lowdon.  and  ordered  to  return,  but  were  afterwards  brought  back 

to  London,  and  Lowdon  was  there  arrested.  The  cause  of  this  arrest 
was  a  letter  which  had  been  intercepted,  recommending  a  certain 
Mr.  Colville  as  Scotch  agent  to  Richelieu.  Lowdon's  name,  with 
some  others  of  the  Scotch  nobility,  was  appended  to  the  letter,  and 
there  is  indeed  no  doubt  that  negotiations  were  going  on  with  France. 
All  these  things  showed  the  hollowness  of  the  late  truce.  The 
King  again  determined  upon  war  ;  but  his  money  was  now  exhausted. 
He  hoped  for  a  moment  to  procure  .£150,000  for  protecting  a  Spanish 
fleet  which  had  been  driven  by  the  Dutch  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Downs.  But  De  Witt  and  Van  Tromp  forestalled  the  completion  of 
the  bargain,  and  attacked  and  destroyed  the  Spanish  ships  in  the 
presence  of  the  EngKsh  fleet,  which  lay  idly  by.  Charles  was 
too  weak  to  resent  the  insult,  and  accepted  the  apology  of  the 
Dutch.  Disappointed  of  this  means  of  recruiting  his  exchequer, 
he  could  find  no  resource  left  but  an  appeal  to  Parliament. 
Short  ParUa-  Both  the  King  and  his  Council  seem  still  to  have  be- 
rxp°ecSn^f  I'^^'^ed  in  the  general  goodwill  of  the  country,  which 
renewed  war.  he  hoped  stUl  further  to  excite  by  the  production  of 
the  Scotch  letters  to  France.  He  had  no  intention  of  governing  in  a 
constitutional  manner,  but  hoped  that  the  spirit  of  England  was 
sufficiently  broken  to  enable  him  to  use  the  Parliament  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  supplies.  The  spirit  in  which  it  was  assembled  (April  13, 
1640)  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  illegal  exaction  of  ship-money 
and  Privy  Seals  was  continued  without  intermission  But  when  the 
opening  for  which  they  had  been  longing  was  once  afforded  them,  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  had  no  intention  of  allowing  the  oppor- 
ParUament,  tuuity  to  sUp.  No  soouer  was  the  Parliament  opened, 
Iriev^f,*"  t^^^  Py'f^  began  the  old  tale  of  grievances.  In  vain 
b  di«»oived.        the  King  begged  them  for  subsidies,  in  vain  did  he  offer 
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in  exchange  for  twelve  subsidies  to  resign  for  ever  his  claim  on  ship- 
money,  the  Commons  felt  that  this  would  be  acknowledging  the 
legality  of  its  previous  exaction.  The  bargain  was  refused,  or  was  on 
the  point  of  being  bo,  when  the  King  in  anger  suddenly  dissolved  the 
Parliament,  which  hud  sat  only  from  the  13th  of  April  to  the  5th  of  May. 

With  strange  infatuation,  all  the  old  measures  of  exaction  were 
continued  with  renewed  energy.  Laud,  blind  to  the  national  feeling, 
insisted  on  the  Convocation  sitting  illegally  after  the  dissolution,  and 
estabUahing  a  new  code  of  Canons.  These  commanded  that  every 
clergyman  should  instruct  his  people  in  the  sin  of  resistance  to  the 
Government,  while  in  addition  an  oath  was  drawn  up,  in  wide  and 
indefinite  terms,  to  be  taken  by  all  clergymen  and  all  graduates,  to 
uphold  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  English  Church. 

The  army  which  was  to  be  assembled  at  York  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Northumberland,  while  Lord  Conway,  as 
General  of  the  Horse,  was  stationed  at  Newcastle.  The  English  com- 
manders still  dreamed  of  a  triumphant  march.  Northumberland 
writes  to  Conway  that  "there is  no  use  thinking  of  fortifying  towns, 
for  we  are  going  upon  a  conquest  with  such  power,  that  nothing  in 
tluiL  kingdom  will  be  able  to  resist  us."  But  when  they  Financial  diffl- 
came  to  assemble  their  army,  their  eyes  began  to  be  ^^^tem- 
opened.  Funds  were  scarcely  procurable.  The  Lon-  per  of  the  army, 
doners  refused  to  pay  when  a  forced  loan  was  laid  upon  them,  and  it 
had  to  be  given  up.  A  scheme  for  the  debasement  of  the  coin  had 
also  to  yield  to  the  opposition  of  the  merchants.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  the  ship-money  was  collected  ;  and  the  troops, 
as  they  were  brought  to  the  rendezvous,  frequently  mutinied  and  put 
their  officers  to  death. -^  The  army  indeed  was  so  little  formidable 
that  the  Scotch,  acting  perhaps  upon  a  forged  letter  which  Lord  SavUlt 
had  shown  to  Lowdon  and  his  feUow-commissioner  when  in  England, 
and  which  promised  support  from  the  English  Reformers,  crossed  the 
Tweed  at  Coldstream,  beat  Conway's  forces  at  Newbum  upon  the 
Tyne,  and  established  themselves  in  Northumberland  scotch  invade 
and  Durham  ;  thus  commanding  the  coal-fields  of  Eng-  England, 
land,  and  putting  a  strong  pressure  upon  the  industry  of  the  country. 

'  Colonel  Lumford  writes  that  a  large  number  of  his  troops  "  had  ran  away,  that  the 
hue  and  cry  of  the  country  have  no  effect  in  regaining  them ;  we  are  daily  assaulted  by 
sometimes  500  of  them  together,  and  have  hurt  and  killed  some  in  our  own  defence, 
and  are  driven  to  keep  together  upon  our  guard."  And  again,  "  The  Dorsetshire  men 
in  a  barbarous  manner  murdered  Lieutenant  Moon,  and  threatened  the  rest  of  their 
comjnanders,  insomuch  that  they  all  ran  away,  and  the  soldiers  being  now  at  liberty,  in 
all  probability  will  endanger  the  towns  and  country." — Bruce's  Trtaty  of  Rvpor,^ 
Camden  Society. 

PER.  UON  * 
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The  King,  iiow  aware  of  bis  own  weakness,  detennined  to  nego- 
oreatconnca  tiatc,  and  for  that  poxpose  summoned  a  great  Council 
Sept.  22.  Qf  Peers,  a   form  of  meeting  which  was  in   fact  the 

old  great  Council  of  the  Plantagenets,  but  which  had  been  unused 
for  centuries.  Before  this  Council  he  laid  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation.  A  petition  from  London,  signed  by  10,000  names,  and 
supported  by  a  similar  one  from  twelve  Peers,  entreated  the  Bang  to 
summon  a  Parliament.  The  Council  recommended  a  similar  course. 
It  became  evident  that  that  step  was  now  necessary,  and  writs  were 
issued  for  the  3rd  of  November.  The  Council  of  Peers  was  so  far 
useful  that  their  credit  enabled  them  to  supply  the  immediate  want 
of  money.  On  their  own  security  they  raised  .£200,000  for  public 
Treaty  of  Upon.  Purposes,  and  formal  negotiations  were  opened  at  Ripon, 
°'=*-  where  a  preliminary  arrangement  was  entered  into,  that 

until  a  final  peace  should  be  made,  the  Scotch  army  should  remain 
in  England,  with  a  monthly  payment  of  .£40,000  from  the  English. 
The  negotiations  then  adjourned  to  London,  where  the  Parliament, 
subsequently  known  as  the  Long  Parliament,  was  about  to  begin 
its  session. 

There  was  ever}^  appearance  that  this  Parliament  would  be  very  dif- 
The  Long  Par-  fcrent  in  character  from  the  late  one.  The  rapid  dissolu- 
uament  meet».  ^iou  of  that  assembly,  and  the  continuation,  in  spite  of  its 
remonstrances,  of  the  illegal  actions  of  the  Government,  had  removed 
all  hope  of  compromise.  The  practical  coercion  which  had  been  put 
on  the  King  to  oblige  bim  to  summon  the  present  Parliament  seemed 
to  remove  the  danger  of  a  speedy  dissolution,  and  gave  promise  of  an 
opportunity  of  making  the  national  grievances  at  length  heard.  Pym 
had  already  used  the  words,  "  They  must  now  be  of  another  temper, 
they  must  not  only  sweep  the  house  clean  below,  they  must  pull 
down  all  the  cobwebs  which  hang  round  the  top  and  comers.  To 
remove  all  grievances,  they  must  pull  up  the  causes  of  them  by  the 
roots."  It  was  with  great  unanimity  of  feeling  that  this  was  the 
necessary  coiirse,  that  the  Parliament  met.  The  leaders  of  the  reform 
The  reform  party  Were  not,  however,  as  yet  either  Destructives  or 

•*'^-  Republicans,  nor  were  they,  for  the  most  part,  even  Puri- 

tans. Their  views  were  political,  and  in  the  truest  sense  conservative. 
They  were  desirous  of  removing  those  abuses  which  the  Stuart 
Kings  had  introduced  into  the  Government,  and  which  overlaid 
the  Constitution,  and  that  ecclesiastical  tyranny  which,  in  the  hands 
of  Laud,  had  gone  so  far  to  extingruish  aU  liberty  of  conscience.  But 
in  doing  this  they  were  but  restoring  the  old  constitution  of  England, 
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Tewinning  those  privileges  which  had  been  the  fniit  of  centuries  of 
parliamentary  action.  Behind  these  leaders,  however,  there  were 
men  of  other  views.  Puritanism,  which  had  taken  its  rise  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  clung  to  that  form  of  Church  government  which 
Calvin  had  founded.  This  was  modelled  largely  upon  the  republic  of 
Geneva,  which  had  afforded  him  refuge,  and  where  he  was  all-power- 
ful. In  accordance  with  his  tenets,  moreover,  his  followers  held  that 
the  State  ought  to  be  subservient  to  the  Church,  that    ,.  ^  „ 

a  'Its  Pnrltan  and 

God's  government,  as  they  would  have  phrased  it,  Kepobiican 
should  be  rjuperior  to  man's.  The  inevitable  conse-  *  ^™°" ' 
quence  of  these  views  was  a  tendency  towards  Republicanism 
wherever  PresbyterianiBm  existed  :  it  had  already  shown  itself 
in  the  United  Provinces  of  HoUand  and  among  the  Huguenot  Pro- 
testants 0/  France,  Roughly  speaking,  then,  the  Reformers  formed 
two  clasH^s — one  political,  one  religious.  As  was  certain  from 
the  nature  of  things,  the  most  enthusiastic  and  vehement  of 
these  classes  was  the  religious  one.  Therefore,  without  any  parti- 
cular interest  in  the  religious  questions,  the  political  party  found  it 
necessary  to  make  use  of  the  strength  this  enthusiasm  gave  to  assist 
them  iu  carrj-ing  out  their  own  reforms,  and  to  supply  that  warmth 
and  energy  in  which  mere  political  parties  are  apt  to  be  deficient. 
It  is  thus  that  we  must  explain  the  constant  introduction  of  religious 
topics,  and  that  close  connection  between  politics  and  religion  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  epoch.  Pym  well  expressed  the  position  when, 
during  the  "No  Bishop"  riots  at  the  end  of  1642,  he  refused  to 
interfere,  declaring  that  it  would  not  do  to  discourage  friends. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  that  the  cobwebs  which  hung  at 
the  top  of  the  house  must  be  pulled  down,  that,  after  a  few  days  had 
been  spent  in  bringing  before  the  notice  of  the  House,  by  means  of 
county  petitions,  the  chief  grievances  of  the  country,  hm    t 

Pym  caused  the  door  of  the  House  to  be  locked  and  the  of  Strafford, 
key  laid  upon  the  Speaker's  table,  and  proceeded  with  **''  ^^' 
much  solemnity  to  introduce  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Straflford. 
"  That  ancient  gentleman  of  great  experience  in  parliamentary  affairs," 
as  the  historian  May  calls  Pym,  was  determined  not  to  be  thwarted, 
as  the  Earl  of  Bristol  had  once  been  in  his  attack  on  Buckingham, 
by  the  interposition  of  an  impeachment  on  himself,  which  he  knew 
Stmfford  was  preparing.  Before  the  doors  were  unlocked,  the 
impeachment  had  been  carried,  and  was  at  once  tfiken  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Strafford,  at  that  moment  with  the  K  ing,  heard  with 
dismay  the  rapid  action  of  his  enemies.     He  hurried,  with  his  usual 
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overbearing  manners,  into  the  House,  only  to  be  met  with  cries  of 
"Withdraw,  withdraw,"  and  to  find  himself  compelled  submissively 
to  listen  to  the  charges  against  him,  and  to  be  carried  oflf  a  prisoner, 
in  chari;e  of  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod.  He  saw  at  once  that  the 
charm  of  his  personal  authority  was  broken,  and  with  extraordinary 
power  of  adapting  himself  to  circumstances,  assumed  from  this 
moment  a  submissive  bearing  very  unusual  to  him.  He  directed  his 
whole  efforts  towards  the  legal  refutation  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  and  appeared  in  a  new  character  as  the  champion 
of  the  law.  The  charges  were  indeed  heavy  ;  but  he  at  once 
saw  their  weakness,  and  wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  did  not 
believe  he  could  be  brought  within  the  law  of  treason  on  any  of 
Charges  them.      They  referred  to  his  conduct   in  each   of  his 

against  him.  three  great  offices.  He  was  accused  of  tyrannical  and 
illegal  conduct  as  President  of  the  Council  of  York  ;  of  attempting  to 
establish  arbitrary  government,  and  of  several  instances  of  personal 
oppression  while  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  as  minister  of 
England  he  was  said  to  have  advised  the  King  to  employ  his  Irish 
army  to  reduce  his  English  kingdom  to  obedience.  It  was  difficult 
to  make  technical  treason  out  of  any  of  these  charges.  The  real 
charge  which  lay  below  them  was  one  which  had  been  voted  with- 
out a  dissentient  voice  in  the  House  of  Commons, — that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  subvert  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  form  of  govern- 
ment.    This,  the  Parliament  held,  was  the  highest  form  of  treason. 

It  was  on  the  11th  of  November  that  Pym  had  laid  before  the  House 
of  Lords  the  information  of  the  impeachment.  The  actual  trial  did  not 
Hia  trial.  begin  till  the  22nd  of  March.   It  was  attended  with  all  the 

March  16H.  solemn  ceremony  which  the  hearing  by  the  Lords  of  an 
impeachment  bv  the  Commons,  a  form  of  trial  long  unused,  required. 
AVestminster  Hall  was  prepared  for  the  purpose.  On  a  platfoim  in 
the  midst  sat  the  Lords  as  judges  ;  on  the  right  ran  the  bar,  at  one 
end  of  which  stood  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Commons,  at  the 
other  was  a  desk  for  the  counsel  of  the  prisoner,  who  had  a  small 
desk  for  himself  and  his  secretaries  in  the  middle.  Tha  rest  of  the 
Hall  was  fitted  with  scaffolds,  which  were  daily  crowded  by  a  throng- 
ing multitude,  who  came  in  the  early  morning  to  secure  their  places, 
and  in  their  excitement  never  left  them  till  the  evening  adjournment. 
Behind  the  Lords  were  erected  boxes  in  which  the  King  daily  sat  to 
listen  to  the  trial  of  his  great  minister.  It  was  a  curious  scene — the 
benches  crowded  with  ladies  eager  in  favour  of  the  accused,  and  with 
his  Puritan  enemies  longing  for  his  blood.      Every  word  and  turn  of 
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the  trial  was  watched  with  the  keenest  interest.  In  the  brief  intervals 
of  business  the  Hall  was  filled  with  loud  talking,  and  the  hungry- 
audience  fell  upon  the  provisions  they  had  brought  with  them,  regard- 
less of  the  august  presence  they  were  in.  And  there,  in  the  midst  of 
the  excited  throng,  with  no  time  allowed  him  to  prepare  his  answers, 
Strafford  would  turn  his  back  for  a  moment  upon  his  judges,  consult 
in  a  few  words  with  his  counsel,  and  then  proceed  with  admirable  cool- 
ness and  eloquence  to  combat  every  point  as  it  was  raised.  His  whole 
object  was  to  keep  himself  clear  of  the  charge  of  treason. 
With  this  view  he  virtually  acknowledged  much  of  what  *  *'""' 

was  alleged  against  him.  It  was,  in  fact,  impossible  to  deny  that  he 
had  received  an  enlarged  commission  as  President  of  the  North ;  had 
given  the  Council  there  all  the  authority  of  the  Star  Chamber  ;  had 
systematically  refused  to  the  subject  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
common  law.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  he  had  followed  the 
same  line  of  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Castle  Court  in  Dublin ; 
that  he  had  so  managed  the  Paxliament  there,  by  taking  advantage 
of  Poynings"  Law,  as  to  escape  the  necessity  of  ratifying  the  graces 
which  the  King,  during  the  preceding  administration,  had  promised 
to  the  Catholics,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  to  render  the  King  "  as 
absolute  there  as  any  prince  in  the  world  can  be  ;"  that  he  had  acted 
rith  the  grossest  despotism  towards  the  juries  who  had  hesitated  to 
find  the  verdicts  he  required  with  regard  to  the  title-deeds  of  the 
proprietors  of  Connaught ;  that  he  had  raised  an  army  formed  almost 
exclusively  of  Catholics  ;  or  that  he  had  acted,  especially  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Mount-Norris,^  with  tyraimical  severity  towards  his  personal 
enemies.  It  was  useless  to  urge  as  a  set-off  that  the  customs  had 
been  increased  fourfold,  that  the  victualling  trade  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  manufacture  of  linen  had  been  set  on  foot.  Even  if 
each  of  those  improvements  had  not  been  clogged  by  conditions  which 
increased  either  his  own  position  or  the  royal  power,'^  the  success  of  his 
government  would  have  been  no  justification  of  the  means  employed. 
But  granting  all  this,  he  urged  there  was  nothing  to  bring  him  under 
the  meaning  of  the  Treason  Act  of  Edward  III.  There  was  but  one 
point  left.  This  was  the  advice  he  was  said  to  have  given  to  employ 
the  Irish  army  against  the  English  Reformers. 

1  TUs  nobleman  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  a  conrt-martial  for  some  trivial 
and  hasty  words  against  the  Lord-Deputy.  The  sentence  was  indeed  remitted,  but  he 
bad  to  leave  Ireland. 

'  He  had  obtained  a  large  Income  from  the  tobacco  monopoly ;  and  by  destroying 
the  woollen  trade,  and  monopolizing  salt,  had  rendered  Ireland  dependent  upon 
BngUnd  both  for  food  and  clothing. 
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At  this  point  in  the  trial  the  Commons  demanded  leave  to  intro- 
commons  Intro-  duce  fresh  evidence.  At  the  same  time,  seeing  that  the 
ertdenc?''  'cAiH^  Beemed  likely  to  lead  to  a  conviction  of  the  prisoner 

April  10,  for  felony,  but  not  for  treason,  the  Commons  determined 

to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  to  constitute  themselves  both 
md  &  Biu  of  accusers  and  judges,  and  to  bring  in  a  BUI  of  Attainder 
Attainder.  declaring  Lord  Strafford  guilty.     This,  like  any  other 

Bill,  would  have  to  pass  both  Houses,  and  to  receive  the  consent  of 
the  King,  but  it  entirely  nullified  the  judicial  action  of  the  Lords. 
The  new  evidence,  which  was  also  the  ground  for  the  Bill  of  Attain- 
der, was  admitted.     It  consisted  of  a  copy  of  some  notes 

Tane'f  notei.  .  .  .  .^  , 

purporting  to  have  been  taken  by  Sir  Harry  Vane  the 
elder  during  a  council.  These  notes  were  said  to  have  been  found 
accidentally  by  the  young  Sir  Harry  Vane,  who  had  communicated 
them  to  Pym.  Repeatedly  pressed,  the  elder  Vane  confessed  the 
genuineness  of  the  notes.  The  important  passage  of  them  ran  thus, 
— "Your  Majesty  having  tried  all  ways,  and  being  refused,  shall  be 
acquitted  before  God  and  man ;  and  you  have  an  army  in  Ireland 
that  you  may  employ  to  reduce  this  kingdom  to  obedience,  for  I  am 
confident  the  Scots  cannot  hold  out  five  months."  .Ab  the  question 
before  the  CouncU  was  the  Scotch  war,  as  the  words  immediately 
after  the  doubtful  passage  refer  to  Scotland  only,  a  candid  reader  can- 
not but  believe  that  "  this  kingdom  "  meant  Scotland.  Had  the  word 
been  that  instead  of  fhis,  there  could  have  been  no  question,  and  in 
the  hurried  blotted  notes  taken  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion,  it  was 
surely  easy  that  the  word  might  have  been  misreported.  The  evidence 
was  really  worth  nothing.  From  the  moment  however  that  the  Bill 
of  Attainder  was  introduced,  the  trial,  although  continued,  lost  aU 
meaning.  The  Bill  itself  passed  rapidly,  though  not  without  opposi- 
tion, through  the  House  ;  it  was  read  the  third  and  last  time  on  the 
21st  of  April.  In  the  minority  against  it  there  were  fifty-nine 
members,  among  them  Lord  Digby,  hitherto  a  staunch  Reformer  and 
one  of  the  committee  of  the  impeachment,  together  with  the 
great  lawyer  Selden.  Digby's  speech,  which,  in  spite  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  speaker,  was  a  very  dignified  and  noble  one,  was  publicly 
burned  by  the  hangman,  and  from  this  time  Lord  Digby  himself  be- 
came an  ardent  Royalist.  The  names  of  the  whole  fifty-nine  were  pub- 
lished, with  the  heading,  "  These  are  the  Straffordians,  betrayers  of 
their  country  ; "  and  the  feelings  of  the  people,  which  had  already  been 
exhibited  in  riotous  crowdings  about  Westminster  Hall,  were  thus 
itdll  farther  excited.     This  pressure  from  without  told   upon  the 
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House  of  Lords,  with  whom  Strafford,  as  a  self-made  man,  who  had 
never  shown  much  respect  to  their  order,  was  far  from  popular.     The 
Bill  of  Attainder  met  with  no  strong  resistance  in  their  House.     The 
King's  consent  was  now  alone  wanting.    It  seemed  almost   ciuu-ie»'»  con- 
impossible  that  he  should  give  it.     Already  he  had  com-   ""l^j^dJ *" 
tuitted  one  breach  of  privilege  during  the  passage  of  the   May  10. 
Bill,  by  coming  personally  to  the  Lords  and  entreating  them  to  find 
Strafford  guilty  of  misdemeanour  only.     Already  twice  he  had  pledged 
his  honour  as  a  king  that  his  late  minister  should  lose  neither  in 
person  nor  in  fortune,  but  the  selfishness,  which  was  the  great  fault 
of  his  character,  overpowered  his  better  feelings.     On  the  10th  of 
May,  with  infinite  sorrow,  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  BUI,  saying  as  he 
did  so,  "  The  Earl  of  Strafford  is  a  happier  man  than  I  am."     The  fol- 
lowing day  he  made  one  more  despicable  effort  to  secure  even  a  respite 
for  his  friend.     But  it  was  not  probable  that  a  letter  which  closed  with 
such  words  as  these  :   "  If  he  must  die,  it  were  charity    BtraSord'* 
to  reprieve  him  till  Saturday,"  should  have  much  effect,    e"*^"*"*- 
On  the  12th  of  May,  at  noon,  the  great  Earl  was  beheaded. 

While  the  showy  and  dramatic  character  of  the  impeachment  of 
Strafford  renders  it  the  most  striking  event  of  this  period,  much  work 
as  real  and  important  had  been  carried  on  in  the  Commons.  In 
every  instance  the  political  and  religious  parties  moved  hand  in  hand. 
They  had  each  their  enemies  to  overthrow,  each  their  own  abuses  to 
remove,  and  each  their  future  safety  to  secure.  It  was  natural  that 
the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  party  of  "  Thorough,"  Archbishop  Laud, 
should  meet  with  a  similar  fate  to  that  of  Strafford.     In   ^        ^      ^ 

Impeachment 

December  he  was  impeached ;  but,  once  removed  from   or  Laud, 
public  life,  he  was  regarded  as  harmless.     More  impor-     **^  ^***' 
tant  matters  demanded  consideration,  and  his  trial  was  postponed 
for  some  years.     The  two  great  leaders  thus  displaced,  attention  was 
turned  towards  other  members  of  the  Council     The  fact  that  Mr. 
Secretary  Windebank  was  a  Catholic  marked  him  out  for  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Puritans.     Before  three  weeks  of  the  session  were  over, 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Religion  warned  him  that  his  time 
was  coming.     He  accepted  the  warning,  and  before  the  articles  of 
impeachment  against  him,  which  charged  him  chiefly 
with  over-leniency  to  Catholic  recusants,  were  produced,    windebank 
he  had  fled  from  England.     The  conduct  of  the  Lord-   ^^'^'^ 
Keeper  Finch,  the  royalist  Speaker  of  the  third  Parliament,  the  chief 
of  the  ship-money  judges,  made  him  equally  obnoxious  to  the  poli- 
tical reformers.      Against  him,  too,  articles  of  impeachment  were 
produced,  and  he  also  sought  refuge  beyond  the  sejs^ 
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The  vengeance  of  the  Commons  was  by  no  means  satisfied.  All  the 
Bishops  were  regarded  as  parties  in  the  guilt  of  Laud,  aU  the  ship-money 
judges  in  that  of  Finch.  Rudyard,  a  reforming  member,  well  expressed 
the  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Bishops  when  he  said  that  their  real 
crime  was  their  animosity  against  the  Puritans.  "  Under  the  name 
of  Puritan  all  our  religion  is  branded,  while,  under  cover  of  assaults 
upon  a  few  Jesuits,  all  Roman  Catholics  are  countenanced."  The 
iiiixtvire  of  temporal  power  with  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  the 
point  which  most  grievously  hurt  the  feeliags  of  the  Presbj'terians. 
A  Bill  was  brought  in,  known  as  the  Restraining  BUI,  to  deprive 
Bishops  of  their  rights  of  voting  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  opposi- 
tion it  encountered  in  that  House  induced  the  Commons  to  follow  it 
Root  and  ^P  with  a  more  vehement  measure,  "for  the  utter  aboK- 

Branch  BiiL  tiou  of  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Deans,  Archdeacons,  Pre- 
bendaries and  Canons,"  a  measure  known  by  the  title  of  the  Root 
and  Branch  Bill.  By  the  skill  of  the  royal  partisans,  this  Bill  was 
bmg  delayed  ia  Committee. 

Meanwhile  the  measures  of  the  late  Convocation  were  declared 
illegal ;  and,  passing  to  political  questions,  the  Commons  declared  the 
Ship  money  de-  collection  of  sMp-money  contrary  to  the  law ;  the  six 
ttu-ed  lUegaL  judges  were  impeached  for  asserting  that  the  right  of  col- 
lecting it  was  inherent  in  the  Crown,  and  Berkley,  the  Chief-Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  was  carried  off  from  the  very  judgment-seat  by  the 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod ;  while,  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  judges,  a 
law  was  passed  changing  the  words  of  their  commissions,  which  were 
limited  no  longer  by  the  pleasure  of  the  King,  but  by  their  own 
Tbe  three  Court!  good  behaviouT.  The  work  of  destruction  was  com- 
aboiiBhed.  pleted  by  the  abolition  of  the  three  Courts, — the  Star 

Chamber,  the  Council  of  the  North,  and  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  stringent  measures,  Parliament  had  been 
perpetually  beset  by  the  dread  of  a  forcible  dissolution.  It  was 
doubtless  part  of  the  art  of  Pym  to  keep  alive  such  fears,  just  as  it 
was  a  part  of  his  art  to  arrange  tumultuous  gatherings  and  petitions. 
It  was  probably  with  real  pleasure  that,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  he 
The  Army  plot  received  information  of  the  existence  of  what  is  known 
discovered.  ^g  tj^g  Army  Plot.      The  North  of  England  was  still 

burdened  with  both  the  Scotch  and  English  armies.  The  Treaty  of 
Ripon  insured  the  payment  of  the  Scotch  army,  which  Parliament 
indeed,  regarding  the  Scotch  aa  their  natural  allies,  had  been  ready 
«nough  to  secure.     The  pay  of  the  English  army,  meanwhile,  fell 
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largely  into  arrears ;  the  officers  were  for  the  most  part  hostile  to  the 
ParUament.  Want  of  pay  bred  discontent  both  among  them  and  their 
men,  and  several  of  them,  with  Wilmot,  the  Commissary  General,  at 
their  head,  determined  on  a  threatening  petition.  Goring,  Jermyn, 
and  others,  at  the  advice  of  the  King,  were  admitted  to  the  officers' 
counsels,  and  Goring,  a  man  of  no  character,  had  apparently  recom- 
mended desperate  designs,  among  which  were  a  march  towards 
London  and  an  attempt  to  rescue  Strafford,  His  ambition  led  him 
to  desire  the  position  of  general,  and,  on  the  King's  refusal  to  accede 
to  this  request,  the  plot  seems  to  have  dropped ;  and  Goring,  whose 
peculiarity  it  was  to  betray  his  friends,  but  to  choose  a  time  for  the 
betrayal  when  but  little  harm  could  follow  to  them,  gave  an  account 
to  Pym  of  the  exploded  negotiations.  It  was  made  the  most  of.  A 
strong  feeling  of  fear  was  established.  A  Protestation,  a  sort  of 
English  Covenant,  was  drawn  up,  taken  by  the  members  of  both 
Houses,  and  distributed  through  the  country ;  and,  more  important 
than  this,  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  already  xnennui  Bin 
passed  a  strict  Triennial  Bill  to  ensure  the  frequent  pa"^*- 
holding  of  Parliaments,  went  a  step  further,  and  produced  a  measure 
securing  themselves  against  dissolution  without  their  own  consent, 
thus  depriving  the  King  of  his  undoubted  prerogative  of  dissolution. 
This  Bill  was  presented  to  Charles  for  his  consent  at  the  same 
time  with  Strafford's  Bill  of  Attainder.      He  probably    „,„ 

r  J      Bill  against 

felt  the  truth  of  Pym's  remark,  who  exclaimed,  when  he  dissolving 
heard  that  he  had  signed  the  Bill  of  Attainder,  "  Has  he  °^  *"*' 
given  us  Strafford  ?  then  he  can  refuse  us  nothing ; "  thoroughly 
beaten  and  reckless,  he  assented  without  scruple  to  the  measure 
which  virtually  made  Parliament  his  master.  It  is  possible  that  at 
the  beginning  of  his  course  of  concession  Charles  was  honest  in  his 
views,  that  he  still  hoped  that  by  yielding  oome  points  he  might 
keep  the  bulk  of  his  authority  untouched.  Eat  the  fierce  determina- 
tion with  which  Strafford  had  been  pursued,  the  self-contempt  caused 
by  his  conduct  to  that  minister,  and  the  anger  he  must  have  felt 
against  those  who  had  driven  him  to  such  base  conduct,  had  removed 
all  real  thought  of  honest  compromise.  Henceforward,  Charles's  motive 
when  he  yields,  he  yields  with  a  purpose,  the  tixed  pur-  *°'  yielding, 
pose  of  revenge,  and  with  a  hope  of  one  day  triumphantly  annulling 
aU  he  may  have  conceded.  He  believed  that  he  had  still  three 
things  from  which  he  could  hope  for  help — the  English  army,  the 
Scotch  nation,  and  the  Irish  Catholic».  With  regard  to  the  English 
army  his  plans  had  already  failed  ;    he  had  thrown  the  burden  of 
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Bupporting  them  entirely  upon  the  Parliament,  and  fostered  the  dis- 
content to  wnich  their  want  of  pay  had  given  birth.  And  though  a 
second  scheme,  very  much  resembling  the  first,  of  marching  upon 
the  Parliament  was  subsequently  set  on  foot,  it  also  came  to  nothing. 
Parliament,  warned  by  the  danger,  took  measures,  by  the  imposition 
oi  a  large  Poll  tax,  to  raise  sufficient  money  to  get  the  army  padd  and 
disbanded. 

Charles  had  more  hope  of  Scotland.     In  the  midst  of  their  most 
m»  hope*  treasonable  actions,  the  Scotch  had  always  both  expressed 

from  Scotland.  ^^^  fgj^t  great  tespect  for  Charles's  person.  The  King 
had  found  means  to  tamper  with  the  Commissioners  in  London, 
he  had  won  Lord  Rothes  to  his  side,  and  even  Alexander  Hen- 
derson, the  leader  of  the  Covenanting  clergy,  had  given  signs  of 
wavering.  In  Scotland  itself,  Montrose  (whose  influence  with 
the  Covenanters  was  eclipsed  by  Argyle,  and  who  hoped,  if  he 
adopted  the  King's  cause,  to  supplant  Hamilton  as  his  minister)  had 
formed  a  Royalist  party ;  and  the  King  had  been  told  that  if  the 
Scotch  had  satisfaction  as  to  their  religious  and  political  liberties, 
they  might  be  relied  on.  He  determined  to  go  thither,  to  grant 
everything  that  was  asked,  and  to  use  the  popularity  thus  acquired 
as  a  support  against  his  own  people.  The  English  Commons, 
Bvupidon*  of  suspecting  some  such  plan,  were  very  slow  to  let  him 
the  Commons.  leave  LondoiL.  It  was  only  on  the  urgent  request  of  the 
Scotch  Commiswioners,  with  whom  they  were  compelled  to  be  on 
good  terms,  that  they  allowed  him  to  begin  his  journey.  It  was  in 
vain  that,  on  giving  his  assent  to  the  Bills  for  the  abolition  of  illegal 
courts,  he  urged  them  to  let  him  go,  recapitulating  all  the  concessions 
he  had  made.  "  I  hope  you  will  remember  I  have  granted  that  the 
judges  hereafter  shall  hold  their  places  quamdiu  se  bene  jesserint. 
I  have  bounded  the  forests  not  according  to  my  right,  but  according 
to  the  late  customs.  I  have  established  the  property  of  the  subject, 
as  witness  the  free  giving  up,  not  the  taking  away  the  ship-money. 
1  have  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  property  of  the  subject 
in  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  never  was  done  in  any  of  my  pre- 
decessors' times.  1  have  granted  a  law  for  a  Triennial  Parliament, 
and  have  given  way  to  an  Act  for  securing  of  moneys  advanced  for 
the  disbanding  of  the  armies.  I  have  given  free  course  of  justice 
against  delinquents.  I  have  put  the  laws  in  execution  against  Papists. 
Nay,  1  have  given  way  to  everything  that  you  have  asked  of  me." 

The  suspicion  of  the  Commons  waa  thoroughly  roused,  especially 
by  the  King's  reluctance,  even  while  disbanding  the  English  and 
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Scotch  armies,  to  get  rid  of  the  army  of  Ireland.  When  therefore  he 
started  at  length  for  the  North,  care  was  taken  that  a  ^„,^^^ 
Parliamentary  Commission  should  attend  him,  nominally  to  Scotland, 
to  advise,  really  to  watch  him,  and  to  keep  up  that  "*' 
close  connection  which  had  already  proved  so  useful  between  the 
malcontents  of  the  two  kingdoms.  On  reaching  Scotland  he  followed 
to  the  full  the  line  of  policy  which  Montrose  and  his  friends  there 
(known  as  the  Plotters)  had  marked  out  for  him.  There  was  no 
demand  the  Parliament  could  make  which  he  was  not  ready  to  grant, 
"  The  end  of  my  coming,"  he  said  in  his  opening  speech,  "  is  shortly 
this,  to  perfect  whatsoever  I  have  promised."  In  pursuance  of  this 
policy  all  the  Acts  of  the  doubtful  Parliament  of  1640'  were''acknow- 
ledged,  the  Committee,  caUed  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  was  re- 
organized on  a  more  popular  basis ;  an  act  of  pacification  and 
oblivion  was  passed,  omitting  by  name  some  of  the  more  ardent 
Royalists,  and  the  whole  royal  patronage  was  surrendered  and  vested 
in  the  Estates.  Charles's  friends  in  England  watched  these  con- 
cessions with  fear,  expecting  that  the  EngUsh  Parliament  would  make 
equal  demands.  A  note  in  the  King's  hand,  appended  to  a  letter  of 
remonstrance  which  they  had  sent  him,  shows  his  own  views  on  the 
point : — "  I  believe  when  all  be  done,  they  (the  English  Parliament) 
will  not  have  such  great  cause  for  joy."  The  reconciliation  was  con- 
cluded by  a  distribution  of  oflQ.ces  and  titles  among  his  former  enemies. 
Lowdon  was  made  Chancellor  ;  Leslie,  Earl  of  Leven  ;  Johnston  of 
Warriston,  a  Knight  and  Lord  of  Session  ;  even  Henderson  was  given 
a  pension  of  4000  marks,  and  made  Dean  of  the  Chapel. 

The  King  believed  that  he  had  been  quite  successful,  and  he  could 
gay  to  his  Parliament  on  his  return  to  Loudon,  "  I  have  left  that  nation 
a  most  peaceable,  contented  people,  so  that  I  was  not  deceived  in  the 
end  of  my  going."  Yet  events  had  happened  there  which  had  but 
increased  the  mistrust  of  Parliament.  A  curious  and  somewhat  mys- 
terious event,  known  as  "  The  Incident,"  had  taken  place,  ihe  incident 
which  was  never  cleared  up.  This  was  a  plot,  probably  °'=*-  ^'^• 
set  on  foot  by  Montrose,  for  killing  or  kidnapping  Argyle  and 
Hamilton.  Although  the  King  strenuously  declared  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  it,  he  never  completely  cleared  himself  of  suspicion  ;  and 
the  leaders  in  England  thought  they  saw  in  it  an  instance  of  a  settled 
policy  to  seize  and  destroy  the  opposition  leaders  as  occasion  offered, 
a  policy  the  existence  of  which  the  subsequent  attempt  on  the  five 
members  renders  probable. 

>  The  Parliament  had  continaed  to  sit  after  its  formal  prorogation. 
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Much  worse  than  this  was  the  Irish  insurrection,  which  broke  out 
irtjh  just  before  the   King's  return  to   England.     In  that 

inenrrectioii.  country,  as  has  been  seen,  there  were  three  great  parties. 
The  Scotch  population  of  the  North,  Puritan  in  its  religion,  strongly 
Three  partiei  reforming  in  its  views  ;  ■w'ith  them  may  be  classed  the 
in  Ireland.  English  Protestauts  round  Dublin,  in  fact  the  bulk  of 

the  Protestant  population  of  Ireland,  Of  the  Catholics  there  were  two 
classes  ;  first  the  Anglo-Irish  of  the  Pale,  headed  by  the  Lords 
Antrim,  Gormanstown,  Fingal,  and  Castlehaven  ;  Ormond,  himself  an 
Anglican,  but  ia  other  respects  sympathizing  with  them,  waa  their 
chief ;  they  were  loyal  RoyaUst  in  their  views,  full  of  hatred  to  the 
Puritans,  anxious  to  continue  the  connection  with  England,  and  hop- 
ing for  toleration  as  a  reward  for  their  allegiance.  And  secondly, 
the  native  Irish,  CathoUc  also  in  religion,  but  before  all  things 
eager  to  dissolve  the  connection  with  the  English,  whom  they 
hated  as  a  conquering  race,  which  had  but  lately  deprived  them  of 
much  of  their  lands  both  in  Ulster  and  Connaught.  It  is  certain  that 
the  King  looked  to  the  Lords  of  the  Pale  for  assistance.  He  applied 
directly  to  them,  ordering  them  to  seize  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  where 
the  arms  of  the  disbanded  army  were  stored,  and  to  keep  the  soldierg 
together  as  much  as  possible.  Antrim  and  the  other  leaders  were  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  carry  out  their  plans  in  a  parliamentary  way, 
but  such  were  not  the  views  of  the  native  Irish,  with  whom  they  were 
compelled  to  ally  themselves.  Early  in  October,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  Westmeath  to  make  their  plans.  At  that  meeting  the  majority 
were  for  moderate  counsels,  but  the  minority,  refusing  to  be  bound 
by  their  decisions,  determined  on  instant  and  violent  actioru  They 
chose  for  their  leaders  Sir  PheUm  O'Neil,  the  nephew  of  Owen  Roe 
O'Neil,  who  was  their  natural  leader,  and  joined  with  him  the  Lords 
MaguLre  and  O'Reilly  and  the  two  Macmahous,  one  of  whom  was  Bishop 
PaiiTire  of  the  0^  Clogher.  They  chose  their  time  well.  Parliament  was 
plot  In  Dublin,  ^q  meet  in  November,  and  on  the  first  of  that  month  taxes 
and  rents  were  due.  A  blow  struck  immediately  before  that  period 
would  find  the  taxes  collected,  but  not  yet  sent  to  the  Dublin  Trea- 
BUiy.  The  23rd  of  October  was  fixed  on  as  the  day  of  insurrection, 
because  it  offered  the  advantage  of  being  a  market-day,  when  the 
presence  of  strangers  would  be  unobserved  in  D  iiblin.  Well  laid  though 
it  was,  their  plot  in  part  failed.  The  Lord  Chief-Justice,  Sir  William 
Parsons,  was  informed  of  the  scheme  by  a  certain  renegade  Roman 
UMMcr*  Catholic,   called    O'Connelly.      His  vigorous  measures 

teuiiter.  saved  Dublin,  but  in  all  the  open  country  scenes  of 
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horrible  violence  took  place,  accompanied  by  all  the  horrors  which 
mark  the  sudden  insurrection  of  a  savage  people.  Neither  men,  women, 
nor  children  were  spared,  and  where  their  lives  were  given  them,  the 
wretched  English  settlers  were  stripped,  and  driven  in  naked,  shiver- 
ing herds  by  their  savage  pursuers  to  the  nearest  towns  of  refuge. 

Such   an   insurrection   was   not  what  Charles  desired,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  free  him  from  the  charge  of  having  called    „ 

r  •  •  1  Qnertloa  of 

to  his  assistance  a  wild  and  barbarous  people  whom  he  cuarieB'a 
could  not  restrain.  The  rebels  continued  to  act  nomi-  '''"p"''"^- 
nally  as  the  King's  arujy,  and  displayed  a  commission  under  the 
Royal  Seal  of  Scotland.  This  seal  is  said  by  many  to  have  been  torn 
from  an  old  charter,  but  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  on  the  very  day 
on  which  the  commission  was  purported  to  be  issued  the  Great  Seal  of 
Scotland  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord-Keeper  ;  it  had  alreadv 
left  Hamilton's  possession,  and  had  not  yet  been  placed  in  the  custody 
of  Lowdon,  the  new  Chancellor.  The  King,  at  all  events,  pretended 
extreme  horror  at  what  had  happened,  and  followed  one  of  his  usual 
devices  for  making  the  Parliament  unpopular  by  at  once  shifting  the 
whole  responsibility  of  suppressing  the  insurrection  upon  them.  In 
the  full  belief  that  he  had  secured  the  allegiance  of  the  Scotch,  and 
unconscious,  apparently,  of  the  mistrust  which  the  Irish  rebellion 
and  the  "  Incident "  had  created,  he  returned  to  London,  expecting  to 
find  there  too  a  party  not  opposed  to  him.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
rising  feeling  among  those  classes,  who  had  aimed  solely  at  reform, 
that  enough  had  been  done,  and  that  the  King's  concessions  were 
sufficient  to  secure  public  liberty,  as  indeed,  had  they  been  honestly 
made,  with  no  afterthought  of  revenge,  they  would  probably  have  been. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  King  determined  to  follow  the 
same  course  in  England  that  he  Lad  followed  in  Scotland.  The  Lord 
Mayor  was  a  Royalist,  and,  apparently  at  the  instigation  of  the  Queen, 
had  succeeded  in  winning  the  consent  of  the  Common  Council  of 
London  to  give  the  King  a  magnificent  reception.  He  Loyauy  received 
was  therefore  received  on  his  return  to  his  capital  with    oiii'^return 

•  1  to  London. 

signs  of  joy  and  popularity  to  which  he  had  been  long  Nov.  25. 
a  stranger.  This  still  further  raised  his  hopes,  and,  as  in  Scotland 
he  had  established  a  reforming  ministry,  so  now  he  drew  to  him  some 
of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  his  enemies.  St.  John  was  already 
Solicitor-General,  Falkland  and  Colepepper  took  office,  and  Hyde, 
though  he  did  not  actually  accept  any  office,  became  one  of  the  King's 
most  intimate  advisers.  Charles  was  thus  ostensibly  pursuing  a 
liberal  course.     But  behind  those  ministers  there  was  a  more  intimate 
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band  of  advisers,  headed  by  Lord  Digby,  who  were  the  real  confidaiits 
of  the  royal  schemes. 

But  the  leaders  of  the  Commons  were  not  to  be  deceived.  They  had 
The  commoM  proliably  been  already  warned  by  their  Commissioners 
undeceived,  in  Scotland  tbat  information  had  been  there  collected 
Grand  *  wlth  a  view  to  their  impeachment,  and  they  determined 

Kemonstrance.  ^q  meet  the  reaction  which  was  setting  in  by  a  declar- 
ation which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Remonstrance. 
This  was  a  recapitulation  of  every  act  of  unconstitutional  tyranny 
which  had  marked  the  reign,  couched  in  strong  language.  It 
was  in  fact  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  a  vindication  of  all  that 
the  Commons  had  done.  To  those,  however,  who  trusted  Charles, 
and  could  not  see  the  necessity  of  it,  it  looked  like  a  mere  factious 
move,  taken  at  a  particularly  imgracious  time,  just  as  the  King 
appeared  to  be  willing  to  accept  constitutional  government.  It  there- 
fore met  with  much  opposition  in  the  House,  and  was  carried,  after  a 
fierce  debate,  which  lasted  all  through  the  night,  by  a  small  majority 
of  eleven.  So  fierce  was  the  strife,  that  an  eye-witness '  thus  describes 
it :  "I  thought  we  had  all  sat  in  the  vaUey  of  the  shadow  of  death,  for 
we  like  Joab  and  Abner's  young  men,  had  catched  each  other  by  the 
locks,  and  sheathed  our  swords  in  each  others'  bowels,  had  not  the 
calmness  and  great  sagacity  of  Mr.  Hampden,  by  a  short  speech, 
prevented  it,  and  led  us  to  defer  our  angry  debate  till  next  morning." 
The  Remonstrance,  wliich  was  from  the  Commons'  House  alone,  was 
not  only  presented  to  the  King,  but  published.  It  was,  in  fact,  an 
appeal  to  the  nation,  and  marks  that  point  in  the  contest  where  the 
Commons  began  to  act  unconstitutionally,  and  when  the  House, 
hitherto  almost  unanimous,  divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  one 
who  thought  enough  had  been  done,  the  other  resolved  on  more 
determined  measures.  Those  measures  were  to  be  directed  towards 
preventing  any  reactionary  and  violent  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  which  the  leaders  of  the  Commons,  with  just  reason,  dreaded. 
For  that  purpose  they  held  it  necessary  that  the  command  of  the 
army  should  be  in  their  hands,  a  wish  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
demand  that  the  militia,  that  was  the  only  army  at  that  time  existing, 
should  be  put  entirely  into  their  hands.  There  were  several  inter- 
mediate steps  leading  to  the  final  demand. 

The  Commons'  mistrust  of  the  King's  intentions  was  much  in- 
They  demand  a  creased  by  his  removal  of  the  guard,  with  which,  during 
gnafd  In  v»in.  bis  absence  in  Scotland,  they  had  surrounded  themselves. 
»  Sir  Philip  Warwick. 
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Again  and  again  did  they  demand  a  renewal  of  this  precaution,  but 
the  King  constantly  refused  it,  or  at  least  refused  such  a  guard  as 
they  considered  necessary,  to  be  placed  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  at 
that  time  Lord-General  South  of  the  Trent,  on  whom  they  could 
rely.  Their  request  was  chiefly  grounded  upon  the  constant  rioti 
riots,  which  were  of  daily  occurrence  in  London,  fostered  *"  London, 
by  Pym  and  the  reforming  party.  These  reached  their  height  when 
the  Bill  for  excluding  Bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords  was  again 
brought  forward,  and  rose  so  high  that  the  Prelates,  after  the  27th  of 
December,  found  themselves  unable  to  attend  the  House.  Foolishly, 
at  the  instigation  of  Williams  (subsequently  Archbishop  of  York), 
they  sent  a  formal  protest,  declaring  all  acts  done  without  their  con- 
sent null.  For  this  they  were  impeached  of  high  treason  and  im- 
[)i  isoned.  But  the  Commons  took  advantage  of  the  uproar  to  make 
a  fresh  demand  for  a  guard.  They  had  reason  indeed  to  suspect  that 
a  violent  cvwp  d^itat  was  in  preparation.  Numbers  of  gentlemen 
and  discharged  officers  from  the  army  had  collected  at  Whitehall, 
where  a  public  table  was  kept  for  them.  Quarrels  had  -  Roimdhead  " 
arisen  between  them  and  the  tumultuous  city  Peti-  ■"** "  cavauer." 
tioners,  the  nicknames  of  "Roundhead  "  and  "  Cavalier"  had  already 
been  coined,  and  on  one  occasion  blood  had  been  shed  by  the  King's 
partisans.  In  spite  of  these  disturbances,  however,  the  King  refused 
to  give  the  guard.  His  presence,  he  said,  would  secure  the  safety  of 
all  his  subjects.  "  He  would  solemnly  engage,  on  the  word  of  a 
King,  the  security  of  every  one  of  them  from  violence."  This  answer 
was  given  on  the  3rd  of  January  (1642). 

The  word  of  a  King  was  kept  by  the  exhibition  on  the  very  same 
day  of  articles  of  treason  against  five  members  of  the  Lower  House, 
Pym,  Hampden,  Holies,  Haselrig,  and  Strode,  and  against  Lord  Kim- 
bolton  or  Mandeville  (afterwards  Lord  Manchester)  in  the  Upper 
House.     The  King  in  fact  believed  that  the  hour  of  his  revenge  was 
come,  and  that  he  could  play  out  the  "  Incident "  on  a  larger  scale 
than  in  Scotland.    On  the  next  day,  having  warned  the  Inns  of  Court, 
who  were  very  Royalist  in  their  feelings,  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice,  he  proceeded  to  the  House,  surrounded  by  his 
own  guard  and  the  Whitehall  soldiery,  with  the  inten-    arrest  the 
tion  of  arresting  the  five  members.     Timely  notice  had   *""'  Members. 
been  given,  and  they  had  fled.     But — leaving  his  soldiers  about  the 
door,  where  they  eagerly  waited  for  orders  to  act,  and  demanded  with 
threatening  gestures,  "  When  comes  the  word  ?  "—Charles  entered  the 
Hou^e.     He  took  the  Speaker's  chair,  looked  around  at  the  vacant 
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jUcea  of  the  five  TnemViera,  and  after  a  short  addreaa,  remarking  that 
the  birds  had  flo'mi,  withdrew  anaid  cries  of  "  Privilege,  privilege." 
The  birds  had  indeed  flown,  and  taken  refuge  among  the  citizens  of 
London.  Thither  the  House  followed  them,  and  appointed  a  great 
permanent  committee  to  sit  in  the  Grocers'  HalL  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  King  went  himself  thither,  requesting  the  city  magistrates 
to  surrender  the  five  members.  They  were  not  forthcoming.  He 
Charles  leavM  was  reluctantly  forced  to  confess  that  his  blow  had 
fOT^York  failed  ;  and,  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  triumphant 

Jan.  10.  return  to  Parliament  of  those  he  had  accused,  he  left 

London,  never  to  return  to  it  till  just  before  his  death. 

He  was  now  in  the  miserable  plight  of  a  plotter  whose  scheme  has 
miscarried ;  he  felt  that  his  last  card  had  been  played,  and  th.it 
nothing  was  left  but  war.  To  carry  on  this  with  effect,  and  to  give 
an  opportunity  for  those  who  favoured  him  to  rally  round  him,  he 
determined  to  betake  himself  to  a  new  capital,  and  settled  upon 
York  for  that  purpose.  But  before  he  could  proceed  to  extremities, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  his  hands  clear  of  domestic  interests, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  find  some  means  of  collecting  money 
He  therefore  determined  to  send  his  wife  abroad.  He  purchased  a 
Sends  the  Queen  moment's  respite  by  giving  his  assent  to  the  Bill  for 
toHoUand.  'i^^  removal  of  the  Bishops,   and  then   hurried  with 

his  Queen  to  Dover,  sending  with  her  the  Crown  jewels,  on  which 
to  raise  money.  The  Commons,  meanwhile,  striking  while  the  iron 
was  hot,  now  demanded  security  from  such  violent  mea-sures  as  the 
King  had  lately  taken.  They  entieated  him  to  return  to  London, 
and  to  put  the  militia — that  is,  the  trainbands  of  the  country,  the 
only  constitutional  army  of  that  time — into  their  hands.  The  request 
was  brought  to  the  King  at  Newmarket.  It  was  peremptorily 
refused.  The  King  had  taken  his  part,  and  meant  to  play  it  to  the 
last. 

The  next  few  months  were  occupied  in  preparation  by  the  rival 
parties.  Unable  to  obtain  the  King's  consent.  Parliament  passed  the 
ordinance  of  the  militia  without  it.  By  this  they  were  empowered 
to  nominate  the  Lords-Lieutenants  of  the  counties  to  hold  power 
during  their  will.  The  King,  on  the  other  hand,  retired  to  York,  and 
was  there  disappointed  to  find  the  feeling  by  no  means  so  thoroughly 
in  his  favour  as  he  expected.  What  may  be  called  the  first  in- 
stance of  armed  opposition  to  his  orders  took  place  at  HulL  In  that 
town  were  stored  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  late  Northern 
army.     It  was  intrusted  to  Sir  John  Hotham,  and   Parliament  now 
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ordered  that  the  magazine  should  be  brought  to  London.     The  King, 
on  the  other  hand,  claimed  it  as  his  own,  as  no  doubt   huu  refmei 
constitutionally  it  was.     On  the  Parliament's  refusal  to   ^^"i^uoiL 
deliver  it  up,  he  attempted  to  use  his  personal  influ-    Apru  23. 
ence.  as  he  vr&s  throughout  his  life  too  prone  to  do.     He  appeared 
before  the  gates  in  person,  but  Sir  John  was  true  to  his  trust,  and  the 
King   withdrew   baffled.      At   once   the   ordinance    of  ordinance  of 
militia  was  put  in  force,  and  to  meet  it  the  King  issued    Miii"a,  and 
a  Commis-sion   of  Array.     There  were  thus  in    every    of  Array. 
county  two  recruiting  centres,  the  one  attempting  to   "'""^  ^^ 
carry  out  the  Parliament's  ordinance,  and  the  other  the  King's  com- 
mission.    Active  and  energetic  members  betook  themselves  to  their 
own  counties  to  assist  the  Parliamentary  claim,  and  England  was 
filled  with  petty  skirmishes  and  disputes. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  geographical  line  separating  the  Royalist 
from  the  Puritan  party.     It  may  be  said  roughly  that   Division  of 
the  parts  about  London  were  belonging  to  the  Parlia-    ^^*  ^^^i 
ment  party,  and  the  North  and  the  counties  near  Wales   Pnritan. 
were  inclined  towards  the  King.     The  only  counties  which  were 
whole-hearted  were  those  around  London,  and  the  Eastern  counties, 
where  CromweU  had  already  become  important,  and  which  speedily 
formed  themselves  into  that  great  association  which  supplied  subse- 
quently the  nucleus  of  the  new-modelled  army.     As  yet,  however 
the  levies  on  the  Parliament  side  were  either  needy  adventurers,  to 
whom  the  pay  was  an  object,  or  such  men  as  the  personal  influence 
of  the  Parliamentary  leaders  could  gather.     Round  the  King,  mean- 
while, collected  many  nobles  and  gentry,  bringing  with  them  a  train 
of  dependants,  what  may  be  spoken  of  as  their  feudal  followers,  full 
of  affection  and  reliance  on  their  immediate  leaders.     Money  was 
still  wanting  to  the  King.     The  arrival  of  a  ship  from  Holland  sup- 
plied this  deficiency,  while  the  young  Princes  of  the  Rhenish  Palatin- 
ate, Rupert  and  Maurice,  if  they  added  no  wisdom,  at  least  brought 
military  enei^  to  his  side.     To  Essex  was  given  the    Eaaexand 
command  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  which  gradually   ^^v^rt  made 
ccUected  in  the  Midland  counties.     The  Earl  of  Lindsay   two  armies, 
was  nominally  the  Royalist  general,  but  his  counsel  was  practically 
overruled  by  the  advice  of  the  hot-headed  Rupert. 

At  length  the  crisis  arrived.     On  the  22nd  of  August  the  King 
raised  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  and  aware  at  last 
that  he  could  not  rely  on  the  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire,   hii  gtandar*. 
moved   to  Shrewsbury,  at  once  to  collect  the  Catholic   ■*"*  ^* 
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gentry  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  to  receive  the  Royalist  levies  of 
Wales,  and  to  secure  the  valley  of  the  Severn.  The  movement  was 
successful.  In  a  few  days  his  little  army  was  increased  fourfold,  and 
he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  make  a  direct  march  towards  tlie 
capital.  Essex  had  garrisoned  Northampton,  Coventry  and  Warwick, 
and  lay  himself  at  Worcester ;  but  the  King,  waiting  for  no  sieges, 
left  the  garrison  towns  unmolested  and  passed  on  towards  London, 
and  Essex  received  peremptory  orders  to  pursue  and  interpose  if 
possible  between  the  King  and  London.  On  the  22nd  of  October 
he  was  close  upon  the  King's  rear  at  Keynton,  between  Stratford 
and  Banbury.  But  his  army  was  by  no  means  at  its  full  strength  ; 
some  regiments  had  been  left  to  garrison  the  West,  others,  under 
Hampden,  had  not  yet  joined  him. 

But  delay  was  impossible,  and  the  first  battle  of  the  war  was  fought 
on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  north-west  slope  of  Edge- 
Edgehui.  hill,  over  which  the  royal  army  descended,  turning  back 

on  its  course  to  meet  Essex.  Both  parties  claimed  tho 
victory.  In  fact  it  was  with  the  King.  The  Parliamentary  cavalry 
found  themselves  wholly  unable  to  withstand  the  charge  of  Rupert's 
eavaliers.  Whole  regiments  turned  and  fled  without  striking  &  blow  ; 
mt,  as  usual,  want  of  discipline  ruined  the  royal  cause.  Rupert's 
men  fell  to  plundering  the  Parliamentary  baggage,  and  returned  to 
the  field  only  in  time  to  find  that  the  infantry,  under  the  personal 
leading  of  Essex,  had  re-established  the  fight.  Night  closed  the  battle. 
The  King's  army  withdrew  to  the  vantage-ground  of  the  hills,  and 
Essex,  reinforced  by  Hampden,  passed  the  night  upon  the  field.  But 
the  Royalist  army  was  neither  beaten  nor  checked  in  its  advance, 
while  the  rottenness  of  the  Parliamentary  troops  had  been  disclosed, 
so  that  CromweU  told  Hampden,  that  "it  was  plain  that  men  of 
religion  were  wanted  to  withstand  these  gentlemen  of  honour," — 
the  secret  which  ultimately  decided  the  fortune  of  the  war. 

The  Parliament  determined  to  regard  this  somewhat  doubtful 
battle  aa  a  victory,  and  formal  thanks  were  voted  to  Lord-General 
Essex.  At  the  same  time  it  was  plain  that  the  parties  were  more 
evenly  balanced  than  had  been  thought,  and  the  Parliament  began 
to  think  of  making  overtures  for  peace.  While  the  preliminaries  of 
the  intended  treaty  were  still  undetermined,  and  while  a  cessation  of 
arms  was  still  under  discussion,  the  King  suddenly  moved  towards 
Charles  Loudon,  and    having  advanced  as  far  as    Brentford, 

approach**  there  fell  upon  an  outlying  regiment  of  ParHamen- 
Mov.  u.  tary  troops.     The  alarm  in   London  was  great.     The 
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citizens  were  embodied  in  haste  under  Skippon ;  troops  lying  at 
Kingston  were  hurriedly  brought  through  London.  Essex  himself 
took  the  command,  and  before  long  an  army  of  no  very  good 
material,  but  sufficiently  numerous  for  the  purpose,  prevented  the 
further  advance  of  the  King.  Essex  indeed  would  seem  to  have  been 
over-cautious,  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  put  a  strong  force  between  the 
King  and  the  City,  made  no  attempt  to  disturb  the  retreat  of  the 
Royalists,  who  shortly  fell  back  upon  Oxford,  which  Retires  w 
henceforward  became  the  centre  of  their  operations.  o^<»^ 
The  treaty,  as  was  expected  by  the  wiser  Parliamentarians,  came  to 
nothing.  As  the  terms  demanded  included  the  abolition  of  the 
Church,  and  the  King's  assent  to  the  militia  ordinance,  it  was 
not  indeed  likely  that  anything  could  have  come  of  it.  War  was 
again  the  only  resource,  and  speedily  became  universal. 

The  character  of  a  civil  war,  when  the  question  at  issue  is  not 
one  of  geographical  supremacy  but  of  political  feeling,  character 
precludes  the  possibility  of  any  regular  plan  of  action,  °^  *^®  '**^- 
ind  renders  very  difficult  any  consecutive  narrative  of  events.  There 
was  local  fighting  over  the  whole  of  England.  But  it  is  possible  to 
form  some  general  notion  as  to  the  main  centres  of  action.  The 
headquarters  of  the  King  were  constantly  at  Oxford,  from  which, 
as  from  a  centre,  Rupert  would  suddenly  make  rapid  raids,  now  in 
one  direction,  now  in  another.  •  Between  him  and  London,  about 
Reading,  Aylesbury,  and  Thame,  lay  what  may  be  spoken  of  as  the 
main  army  of  Parliament,  under  the  command  of  Lord-General 
Essex.  Not  that  this  army  was  by  any  means  the  largest  or  best  sup- 
plied of  the  Parliamentary  forces.  There  was  no  very  warm  feeling 
between  the  Parliament  and  their  general,  and  Essex  had  frequently 
to  complain  of  the  superior  equipment  and  larger  numbers  of  troops 
allowed  to  his  subordinates.  The  other  two  chief  scenes  of  the  war 
were  Yorkshire  and  the  West.  In  Yorkshire  the  Fairiaxes,  Ferdi- 
nando  Lord  Fairfax  and  his  son  Sir  Thomas,  made  what  head  they  could 
against  what  was  known  as  the  Popish  army  under  the  command  of 
the  Earl,  subsequently  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  which  consisted  mainly 
of  the  troops  of  the  Northern  counties,  which  had  become  associated 
under  Newcastle  in  favour  of  Charles.  Newark,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
was  early  made  a  royal  garrison,  and  formed  the  link  of  connection 
between  the  operations  in  Yorkshire  and  at  Oxford.  In  the  extreme 
South-west,  Lord  Stamford,  the  Parliamentary  General,  was  making 
a  somewhat  unsuccessful  resistance  against  Sir  Ralph,  afterwards 
Lord  Hopton.      Wales  was  wholly  Royalist,  and  one  of  the    chid, 
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objects  of  Charlcp'o  general"  was  to  Recure  the  Severn  valley,  and 
thus  connect  the  war  in  Devonshire  with  the  central  operations  at 
Oxford.  In  the  Eastern  counties  matters  assumed  rather  a  different 
form.  The  principle  of  fonning  several  counties  into  an  associa- 
tion, already  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  North,  was  adopted  by 
the  Parliament,  and  several  such  associations  were 
formed,  but  none  of  these  came  to  much  except  thai 
of  the  Eastern  counties,  which  was  known  by  way  of  pre-eminence 
as  "  The  Association."  Ite  object  was  to  keep  the  war  entirely 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  which  it  consisted.  The  reason 
of  its  success  was  the  genius  and  energy  of  Cromwell,  who,  though 
not  yet  nominally  commander  of  the  Association  (which  was  at  first 
under  Lord  Grey  and  afterwards  under  the  Earl  of  Manchester),  was 
in  reality  its  moving  spirit.  Beyond  the  exclusion  of  the  war  from 
their  own  borders,  the  object  of  the  associated  counties  was  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  Lincolnshire,  and  thus  to  connect  London  with 
the  Fairfaxes  in  the  North.  The  main  obstacle  to  this — which 
remained  an  obstacle  throughout  the  war — was  the  existence  of  the 
garrison  of  Newark  on  their  north-western  frontier. 

The  year  1643  was  on  aU  sides  disastrous  to  the  Parliament.  The 
army  of  Essex  lay  idle  and  useless,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of 
Hampden  and  the  more  energetic  commanders.  A  great  plan  was 
formed  to  bring  up  the  armies  of  the  Eastern  counties  to  join  it, 
Injection  and  to  fall  upon  Oxford  ;  but  the  cautious  disposition  of 

of  Essex.  t;he  general  brought  to  nothing  what  was  in  itself  a  hope- 

ful scheme.  The  fighting  was  confined  to  skirmishes  with  Rupert's 
horse,  which  would  every  now  and  then  beat  up  the  quarters  of  a 
regiment.  In  one  of  these  raids  the  Royalists  got  into  the  rear  of 
the  Parliamentary  army,  piercing  as  far  as  Chinner.  Such  an  isolated 
movement  was  of  course  speedily  checked.  Hampden  led  the  pursuit 
of  the  retiring  Royalists.  In  crossing  Chalgrove  Field 
Hampden.  a  slight  skirmish  took  place,  of  no  importance  except 

""*  that  it  cost  the  life  of  Hampden,  whose  energy  as  a  com- 

inander  had  been  such,  that  men  were  beginning  to  think  of  him  as 
a  more  efficient  Lord-General  than  the  sluggish  Essex,  While  the 
„     „  ,  chief  armv  lay  thus  idle,  the  Fairfaxes  had  been  almost 

Royalist  ~        J  y 

conquest  of  driveu  from  Yorkshire  by  the  superior  power  of  New- 

castle ;  they  had  been  thoroughly  defeated  at  Atherton 
Moor  (June  30),  and  driven  backwards  to  HuU,  The  arrival  of 
the  Queen  (Feb.  22),  bringing  with  her  commanders,  and  aj-ms 
obtained  by  the  Crown  jewels,  had  also  much  improved  the  poai- 
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tion  of  the  Royalists  in  the  North.  Even  the  Hothams,  whn  ha.i 
shown  their  apparent  devotion  to  the  Parliament  in  refusing  to 
surrender  Hull  to  tlie  King,  now  wavered.  Timely  information  was 
fortunately  obtaineil  of  their  treason  ;  they  were  brought  to  London, 
tried,  expelled  from  Parliament,  and  subsequently  executed.  Hull 
was  intrusted  to  Lord  Fairfax,  and  there  he  gathered  the  remnant 
of  his  forces.  Some  timely  successes  prevented  the  complete  con- 
quest of  Yorkshire.  His  son  Sir  Thomas,  with  the  Parliamentary 
cavalry,  escaped  across  the  Humber  into  Lincolnshire,  and  made 
a  junction  with  the  Eastern  troops.  In  company  with  Cromwell  he 
succeeded  in  defeating  his  pursuers  near  Homcastle,  at  what  is  known 
as  Winceby  Fight.     Meanwhile  Lord  Fairfax,  breaking   ^   ^  ^     „  „ 

•^         o  »  6     Checked  at  HuU 

out  of  Hull,  defeated  Newcastle's  army,  and  thus  re-  andwinceby. 
taining  his  foothold  in  Yorkshire,  gave  an  opportunity 
for  a  subsequent  re-establishment  of  Parliamentary  affairs  in  the 
North.  In  the  West  even  greater  disasters  had  Vtefallen  the 
Parliament.  Lord  Stiimford  had  been  defeated  at  Stretton  by  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton ;  and  Sir  William  Waller,  whose  early  successes  had 
gained  him  the  title  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  sent  tn  re-estab- 
lish the  affairs  of  Parliament  there.     He  was  opposed  by    „  ,    ,    , 

■rx-  J      Waller  •  dl«- 

Hopton  and  Prince  Maurice,  suffered  a  heavy  defeat  in  asters  la 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  on  the  5th  of  July  ;  and  "**  ^***' 
again,  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  while  besieging  Hopton  in 
Devizes,  he  was  beaten,  with  the  complete  destruction  of  his  whole 
army,  by  Lord  Wilmot,  who  had  marched  from  Oxford  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting  him.  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  too,  to  whom  Bristol  had  been 
intrusted,  had  let  that  city  fall  without  difficulty  into  the  hands  ol 
Rupert  (July  27).  The  West  was  thus  almost  entirely  lost.  In  the 
East  alone  the  energy  of  Cromwell  had  met  with  constant  success.  The 
battle  of  Homcastle  has  been  already  mentioned.     Lin-    ^        „  , 

•'  Cromwell  aloo* 

colnshire  had  been  for  th«  most  part  subdued,  and  added    «ncceB«ftii 
to  the  Association.  *"  ***  ^"*" 

Except  in  this  one  point,  the  affairs  of  Parliament  seemed  in  a  bad 
condition.     They  did  not,  however,  despair.     Waller,  after  his  defeat, 
met  with  an  honourable  reception,  and  was  even  thanked  for  what 
he  had  done  ;  and  as  hopes  were  felt  that  the  Scotch    j„  secnre  scotch 
might  be  induced  to  afford  assistance,  messengers  were    *>«'?  •^» 
despatched  to  re-establish  a  treaty  between  the  countries,    u  taken. 
The  acceptance  of  the  Covenant  was  made  an  indispens-    ^^^-  ^'" 
able  coinlitiuu  of  the  alliance.     The  condition  was  accepted.     The  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  army,  and  subsequently  by  slow  degrees 
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the  nation,  the  larger  part  '^^  which  was  under  Parliamentary  in- 
fluence, solemnly  took  the  required  oath.  The  management  of  the 
war,  hitherto  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  of  Safety,  was  vested  in  a 
joint  committee  known  as  the  Committee  of  the  Two  Nations,  and  the 
Scotch  at  once  set  on  foot  an  army  of  22,000  men  under  Lord  Leven. 
This  treaty  fully  counterbalanced  the  late  disafiters  of  the  Parliament. 
Meanwhile  the  King  had  lost  his  opportunity.  On  the  destruction 
of  Waller's  army  he  could  probably  have  marched  almost  unopposed 
to  London.  The  Lord-General's  army  had  dwindled  almost  to 
nothing,  he  had  constantly  to  be  demanding  reinforcements  of  men 
and  money.  It  is  possible  that  the  refusal  of  the  troops  of  New- 
castle to  join  in  the  great  movement  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
King's  blunder.  However  that  may  be,  instead  of  marching  to  the 
capital,  he  turned  westward  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
cester  savei  the  the  Scvem  Valley,  and  Laid  siege  to  Gloucester  (Aug. 
Parliament.  j^^^^  ^^  ^^^  important  place  there  still  held  by  the 
Parliament,  expecting  its  immediate  surrender.  But  Massey,  the  com- 
mander of  the  town,  aided  by  the  citizens,  made  a  firm  defence,  and 
Essex  for  once  exhibited  some  of  those  qualities  which  befitted  his 
high  command.  His  army  was  raised  to  12,000  men,  and  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  duty  of  relieving  the  town.  With  a  steady  per- 
tinacity, which  was  part  of  his  character,  he  performed  this  duty.  In 
spite  of  much  opposition,  after  a  march  of  twenty-six  days,  he  reached 
EuexMUevM  It.  Presbury  Hill,  overhanging  the  Severn  valley,  and  made 
8»pt  B.  known  by  cannon  shots  his  presence  to  the  inhabitants. 

But  the  Eoyalists  did  not  wait  to  fight ;  they  immediately  burnt  their 
camp  and  withdrew.  Having  revictuaUed  the  place,  Essex  returned 
indecuive  in  the  Same  dogged  fashion  to  London.     He  chose  the 

Battle  of  rosA  across  the  Wiltshire  Downs,  and,  as  he  came  off  them 

Kawbury.  i  i         i  •     i 

Bept  20.  down  to  Newbury,  he  found  the  place  already  occupied 

by  the  King's  army.  A  great  battle  was  there  fought,  as  indecisive 
as  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  The  trainbands  of  London,  however, 
which  formed  the  bulk  of  Essex's  army,  exhibited  their  soldierly 
qualities,  and  held  their  own  against  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the 
King.  In  this  battle  feU  Lord  Falkland,  who,  since  the  Grand  Re- 
monstrance, had  been  one  of  the  King's  chief  advisers.  A  patriot  at 
heart,  though  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  foUow  the  King,  his  chief 
wish  had  been  the  restoration  of  peace ;  the  continuance  of  the  war 
had  thrown  a  settled  gloom  over  his  life ;  he  seems  to  have  sought 
rather  than  avoided  death.  Essex  wa.«>  able  to  continue  his  march  to 
London,  and  the  King  again  went  to  Oxford.     The  close  of  the  year 
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thus  saw  the  fortunes  of  the  rival  parties  still  wholly  undetermined, 
and  the  great  ciieis  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Parliament 
had  passed. 

While  the  war  had  thus  been  going  on  neither  party  had  been 
politically  idle.  On  both  sides  financial  difficulties  had  ^jj^^^j^j 
to  be  met.  On  this  point  the  Parliament  were  in  a  reaonroeiof 
better  position  than  the  King.  In  the  first  place,  they  *  " 
were  backed  by  the  willing  generosity  of  the  wealthy  population  of 
London,  and  had  besides,  in  their  apparent  position  as  representa- 
tives of  the  nation,  the  power  not  only  of  laying  on  taxes,  but  also  of 
pledging  the  national  credit  Besides  the  collection  of  the  regular 
taxes,  and  the  tonnage  and  poundage,  their  chief  financial  means  were 
assessments  upon  the  city  and  upon  the  counties  which  owned  their 
government,  loans  on  the  national  credit,  raised  at  an  interest  of  eight 
per  cent.,  free  gifts  and  subscriptions,  the  confiscated  or  sequestrated 
property  of  their  enemies,  and  finally,  an  excise  or  inland  tax  levied 
upon  a  great  number  of  commodities  of  home  manufacture,  especially 
upon  liquors,  but  extending  even  to  meat.  They  were  even  thus 
barely  able  to  sustain  their  troops,  and,  early  in  the  year  1644,  wt 
read  of  complaints  addressed  to  Lord  Fairfax  by  troops  in  the  East, 
threatening  immediate  dissolution  of  the  army  unless  money  was 
forthcoming.  One  extraordinary  tax,  though  it  could  not  have  been 
very  lucrative,  is  so  characteristic  that  it  is  worth  mentioning.  It 
was  customary  to  have  a  weekly  fast,  and  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  collect  from  each  household  the  price  of  one  meal,  whether 
they  fasted  or  not,  on  those  days. 

The  King's  resoiufces  were  of  a  less  regular  aoit.  He  relied 
mainly  at  first  upou  the  large  gifts  of  his  devoted  fol-  E,gonrce» 
lowers,  and  upon  the  free  service  which  many  of  them  "'  *""*  ^*°*- 
gave  him.  But  subsequently,  observing  the  advantage  which  the 
ehow  of  legality  would  give,  he  summoned  to  meet  him  at  Oxford,  in 
the  form  of  a  Parliament,  aD  members  who  were  his  partisans,  or 
had  been  rejected  by  the  House  in  London,  and  any  Peers  who  sided 
with  him.  Of  the  Peers  a  large  majority  joined  him,  of  the  Commons 
in  all  about  180,  or  about  a  third  of  the  whole  number.  This  quasi 
Parliament  copied  the  expedient  of  the  Parliament  at  Westminster 
and  granted  an  excise,  while  the  King  again  had  recourse  to  the  old 
plan  of  privy  seals.  This  step  gave  him  the  further  advantage  of 
being  able  to  speak  of  his  opponents  at  Westminster  as  a  small  in- 
cendiary remnant,  and  aa  no  real  representative  Parliament  at  aU. 

Another  difficulty  which,  as  King,  he  contrived  to  throw  in  the 
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way  of  his  opponents,  was  the  adjournment  of  all  the  law  couitti  to 

Oxford.     It  thus  became  necessary  for  the  Parliament,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  course  of  justice,  to  make  a  new  great  seal* 
Besides  these  questions,  the  Parliament  was  much  occupied  with 
ecclesiastical  matters.     To  settle  these  an  Assembly  of 

Aaaembly  at  _  •' 

westmiMter.       Diviues  met  at  Westminster  in  the  beginning  of  June. 

Though  the  Presbyterians  were  in  considerable  majority, 
the  ability  of  the  tew  Independents  amongst  them  rendered  their 
action  very  slow,  but  they  did  at  length  produce  a  Directory  in  the 
place  of  the  Prayer  Book  ;  and  after  the  Covenant  had  been  taken, 
and  a  treaty   made  with   the  Scotch,   proiuising  as  far  as  possible 

unity  between  the  two  kinedoius,  the  Presbyterian  form 

state  of  religion.        ^      "^      ,  .  ,  ,     ?  ,,-    ,      j         tt       ■ 

01  worship  may  be  regarded  aa  established.  Yet  it  never 
took  a  firm  hold  of  the  (people  ;  it  was  only  here  and  there  that  it 
was  to  be  seen  in  its  complete  working.  This  diversity  in  the  form 
01  worship,  making  each  parish  in  some  degree  isolated  from  its 
neighbours,  gradually  prepared  England  for  the  ascendancy  of  that 
Independent  party  which  was  rapidly  rising  in  importance. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  even  in  the  districts  most  devoted  to 
Parliament  there  was  no  opposition.  One  reason  probably  for  the 
inaction  of  the  King  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  was  his  hope  that 
he  could  raise  a  party  iu  London.  This  hope  was  trustrated  by  the 
discovery  of  a  plot,  called  Waller's  Plot  from  the  part  which  Edmund 
Waller  the  poet  took  in  it.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  con- 
spirators to  publish  a  Commission  of  Array  in  London,  to  raise  troops 
there  in  the  King's  name,  and  with  assistance  from  the  royal  army  to 
secure  the  person  of  the  King's  children,  to  apprehend  the  chief  Par- 
liamentary leaders,  and  to  open  the  city  to  the  King.  The  conspiracy 
was  found  out  in  time,  its  chief  leaders  punished  (July  5),  and  Waller 
himself,  who  showed  but  a  mean  spirit  on  the  occasion,  was  allowed 
to  go  abroad  after  pajong  a  fine  of  £10,000. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  (1644)  new  combatants 
Irish  and  Scotch  ^PP^^^  upou  the  field ;  on  the  part  of  the  King  the  Irish, 
take  part  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament  the  Scotch.     Since  the 

**'■  fearful  outbreak  of  1641   affairs  had  become  much  en- 

tangled in  Ireland.  The  disputes  at  home  had  paralyzed  the  efforts 
of  the  English  in  that  country.  After  the  first  surprise  was  over, 
some  sort  of  opposition  to  the  rebels  had  been  organized.     An  army 

1  The  Lord-Keeper  Littleton  having  fled  to  the  King,  a  Commissioner  sat  in  Chancery, 
and  the  only  three  judges  who  remained  true  to  Parliament,  Bacon,  Reevc,  and  Trevor, 
presided  in  the  three  other  Courts. 
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of  Scotch,  under  Munro,  had  taken  possession  of  Ulster,  and  Lord 
Ormond,  as  the  King's  Lieutenant,  had  collected  an  English  army 
round  Dublin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish,  headed  by  their 
clergy,  had  established  a  general  council  at  Kilkenny.  They  had 
there  received  a  benediction  from  the  Pope  upon  their  efforts,  and 
had  entered  into  communication  with  the  Catholics  abroad.  There 
still  existed  among  them  the  same  diversity  of  opinion  which  had 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection,  the  Catholic  Lords  of  the 
Pale  being  desirous  to  make  peace  with  the  King,  the  Irish  aad 
Catholic  Churchmen  being  for  more  extreme  measures.  The  natural 
difficulties  of  the  position  were  still  further  increased  by  the  turn 
which  affairs  had  taken  in  England,  which  in  fact  rendered  the 
organization  of  a  combined  national  effort  against  the  rebels  impos- 
sible. All  these  parties — Ormond,  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish — e(j[uaUy 
declared  that  they  were  fighting  for  the  King  :  the  Scotch,  now  that 
their  country  was  in  treaty  with  Parliament,  refused  to  take  orders 
from  Ormond,  the  King's  Lieutenant,  and  held  Ulster  as  in  their  own 
right.  Ormond's  army  was  Royalist,  and  took  its  commands  trom  the 
King.  The  Parliament  had  thus  no  representative  of  their  own 
interests.  Though  the  King  tried  to  throw  the  responsibility  of 
continuing  the  war  upon  them,  and  they  in  some  degree  accepted  it, 
their  efforts  to  send  assistance  were  not  earnest,  and  when  their  codb- 
missioners  went  to  Dublin,  by  the  King's  orders  they  were  sent  home 
again.  In  fact,  the  interests  of  the  parties  in  England  led  them  to 
hold  exactly  opposite  views  as  to  the  line  of  policy  to  be  puisued 
in  Ireland.  The  King,  to  whom  England  waa  more  impoitant 
than  Ireland,  longed  to  bring  the  Irish  army  to  oppose  his  Eng- 
lish enemy.  The  Parliament  hesitated  to  strengthen  what  might 
be  an  instrument  of  offence  against  themselves,  and  yet  could 
not  but  be  desirous  to  support  the  Protestants  and  Puritans  of 
Ireland.  The  King  thus  became  anxious  for  a  cessation  of  the  war, 
which  would  set  the  army  at  liberty ;  the  Parliament,  unable  to 
join  heartily  in  the  support  of  Ormond,  yet  wished  to  continue  the 
national  opposition  to  the  rebels.  But  the  King  was  in  this  instance 
master  of  the  game.  Early  in  1643  he  began  to  speak 
of  a  truce,  and  before  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  in  spite  the  rebels 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Parliament,  a  cessation  of  arms  *"  ''^^<*' 
for  a  whole  year  was  arranged. 

It  was   concluded  at  almost  the  same  time  that   the   siege  of 
Gloucester  was  raised  ;  and  early  in  the  winter  such   enawe»  tba 
of  the  Irish  army  as  could  be  spared  from  garrison  duty    k^^s''  a™7*» 
landed  in   Wales  under  the  command  of  Lord  Byron.    ii»w»i««. 
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It  wan  against  these  troops  that  the  Parliamentary  eflForta  in 
the   next  year   were    first    directed,      Fairfax    was    hurried    from 

Lincolnshire  into  Cheshire,  and  there,  at  Nantwich, 
at  Nantwich.  destroyed  the  newly  arrived  Irish,  capturing  among  other 
Jan-  2B.  prisoners    Monk,  afterwards  so  famous,   who,  after   a 

short  imprisonment,  took  service  ui  the  Parliamentary  army.  On 
The  Scotch  the  very  same  day  as  the  success  at  Nantwich  the  Scotch 

enter  England,  army  crossed  the  Border.  Their  advance  was  not  wholly 
triumphant ;  they  were  foiled  at  Newcastle  by  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle,  but  still  that  nobleman  found  himself  obliged  to  fall  back 
towards  York,  fearing  to  be  enclosed  by  the  army  of  Fairfax  coming 
from  the  South  and  the  Scotch  coming  from  the  North.  There  seemed 
every  opportunity  of  at  length  destroying  the  royal   influence  in 

Yorkshire.  There,  therefore,  all  available  troops  were 
the  anniei  In  huTried.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  after  his  success  at  Nant- 
Yorkahire  vi-lch,  had  advanced  to  the  siege  cf  Latham  House,  held 

gallantly  for  the  King  by  the  Countess  of  Derby  ;  this  siege  he 
shortly  resigned  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rigby,  who  completely  failed 
in  his  attempts,  and  had  to  retire  in  disgrace  upon  the  advance  of 
Prince  Rupert.  But  meanwhile  Fairfax  had  hurriedly  joined  his 
father  in  Yorkahire,  where  it  soon  became  plain  that  a  critical 
battle  would  be  fought,  for  there  the  armies  of  both  parties  were 
concentrating.  Rupert  was  ordered  to  join  Newcastle  at  York,  and 
Manchester,  who  had  assumed  command  of  the  Association  ¥rith 
Cromwell,  was  brought  up  to  reinforce  the  Fairfaxes.  The  Prince, 
evading  the  armies  which  were  lying  round  York,  crossed  the 
Ouse,  and  efl'ected  a  junction  with  Newcastle.  The  three  generals, 
having  vinited  their  armies,  appeared    with  their  combined  forces 

upon  the  plains  of  Long  Marston.  The  armies  were 
Maraton  Moor,  not  in  presence  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  seemed 
'"^^  ^  as  if  even  then  no  battle  would  take  place.     But  about 

seven  in  the  evening  the  Parliamentary  generals  began  the  fi.ght. 
For  the  first  time  the  Association  troops,  carefully  formed  and 
organized  by  Cromwell,  va.  accordance  with  the  principle  he  had  laid 
down  after  Edgehill,  met  the  dashing  cavalry  of  Prince  Rupert 
The  men  of  religion  had  at  length  been  found  to  meet  the  gentlemen 
of  honour.  The  victory  of  the  Parliament,  which  was  complete, 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  CromwelL  The  Association  troops  were 
upon  the  left  wing,  opposed  to  Prince  Rupert's  horse.  In  his  own 
description  of  the  battle,  Cromwell  writes  ;  "  We  never  chained  but 
we  routed  the  enemy.     The  left  wing,  which  I  commanded,  being 
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our  own  horse,  saving  a  few  Scots  in  our  rear,  heat  all  the  Prince's 
horse.  God  made  them  as  stuhhle  to  our  swords  ;  we  charged  their 
regiments  afoot  with  our  horse,  and  routed  all  we  charged,"  While 
thus  victorious  upon  the  left,  the  Parliamentary  troops  had  heen  eo 
thoroughly  worsted  upon  the  right,  that  several  generals,  Leven 
among  the  number,  had  left  the  field,  believing  that  the  day  was  lost. 
But  Cromwell's  victorious  wing,  held  back  from  pursuit  by  his 
prudence,  fell  upon  the  Royalists,  disordered  by  their  victory,  and 
completely  re-established  the  l)attle.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
Rupert  could  collect,  after  his  flight,  4000  or  5000  men,  while  New- 
castle, always  at  enmity  with  the  Prince,  and  attributing  his  defeat 
to  Rupert's  bad  management,  withdrew  to  the  coast,  and  retired  in 
dudgeon  to  the  Continent. 

The  fruits  of  the  victory  were  the  cities  of  York  and  Newcastle. 
The  North  of  England  was  in  fact  conquered,  and  the  troops  and 
generals  available  elsewhere,  where  they  were  much  wanted.  It  was 
Cromwell,  and  Cromwell's  troops  alone,  who  seemed  able  to  secure 
success.     In  the  rest  of  England  all  had  been  disaster. 

•  r  TTT   11  1    T->  IT  1    •        Parliamentary 

The  two  armies  of  Waller  and  Essex  had  attempted  m   disaBter» 
vain  to  enclose  the  King  at  OxfordL     By  a  simple  stra-    *^**'"'*'"* 
tagem  he  had  got  out  of  the  city  unsuspected,  and  passed  between 
the  two  armies  to   Worcester.      Essex    was  ordered  to  follow  him 
wherever  he  went,  while  for  Waller  was  intended  the  command  of  the 
army  in  the  South  and  West,     Between  Essex  and  Waller  there  was  a 
standing  jealousy,  and  Essex,  indignant  at  the  important  work  being 
given  to  his  rival,  insisted  upon  leaving  the  pursuit  of  the  King  to 
Waller,  while  he  himself  undertook  the  Western  campaign.     Waller's 
pursuit  was  useless.     The  King  succeeded  in  getting  safely  back  to 
Oxford,  and  in  inflicting  a  defeat  upon  his  pursuer  at   coprsdy  Bridge. 
Copredy  Bridge.    After  this,  Waller  found  his  army  disap-   "'°"*  ^s. 
pearing,  and  had  to  return  to  London.     Essex  pursued  his  march  into 
Devonshire  and  tx)  Cornwall ;  but  the  King's  forces,  now  free  to  act, 
gradually  closed  round  him.     His  horse  cut  their  way    „ 

.  .  Bsiex  defeated 

through  the  enemy,  but  the  Earl  himself,  leaving  his  in  comwaii. 

army  to  its  fate,  escaped  by  sea  to  Plymouth,  and  from  ^*''*  ^ 

thence  to  Portsmouth.  His  infantry,  under  Skippon,  were  forced 
to  capitulate. 

The  Parliament  received  its  fugitive  general  without  complaint, 

.<<peedi!y  reconstituted  armies  both  for  him  and  Waller,  After  Mar.toD 

and  summoned    Manchester   and    Cromwell    from   the  i^r^vrTIl" 

Joizu  tod  South- 
East  to  their  aid.     The  combined  forces  of  these  generals   •"!  ftrmy. 
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met  the  King  at  Newbury,  as  he  marched  from  Basingstoke  to  Oxford. 
Second  battle  This  second  battle  of  Newbury  was  as  indecisive  as  the 
of  Newbuiy.  first.  The  King,  who  in  the  general  opinion  was  worsted, 
marched  off  unmolested  in  the  night,  although  there 
was  a  bright  moon,  to  WaUingford,  and  thence  to  Oxford.  He  left 
his  baggage  and  artillery  in  Denuington  Castle,  a  stronghold  close  to 
Newbury,  and  fetched  it  thence,  agaLa  unmolested,  twelve  days  after. 
As  Essex  was  absent  from  iU-health,  the  blame  of  this  transaction 
rested  with  Manchester,  whose  want  of  activity  brought  to  a  point  a 
quarrel  which  for  some  time  had  been  rising  between  him  and 
Cromwell,  a  quarrel  which,  though  it  took  at  first  a  personal  form, 
was  in  fact  one  of  principle,  and  the  first  step  in  the  great  contest 
between  the  Independents  and  Presbyterians. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  political  views  of  the  leaders 
Rtae  of  of  the  Long  Parliament  were  at  first  conservative  ;  that 

Independency,  conservative  reform  and  the  restoration  of  the  old 
liberties  of  England  under  trustworthy  safeguards  were  the  objects 
they  had  in  view.  At  the  same  time,  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
religion,  which,  as  the  only  organized  rival  to  English  Episcopacy  at 
that  time  existing,  was  the  lurm  to  which  the  majority  of  the  Puritans 
naturally  inclined,  was  essentially  republican.  Its  republicanism, 
however,  was  of  a  very  dogmatic  and  tyrannical  sort.  Now  the  real 
fault  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  English  forms  of  religion — that  fault 
which  had  excited  the  opposition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  religious 
men  of  England— was  their  want  of  spirituality.  For  a  time  the  less 
sensuous  and  more  spiritual  character  of  Presbyterianism  seemed  to 
satisfy  the  want  of  men's  adnds.  But  as  that  form  of  religion  had 
become  predominant,  as  its  dogmatic  character  had  become  more 
obvious,  the  same  class  of  deeply  religious  minds  which  had  supplied 
the  enthusiasm  necessary  to  carry  out  the  early  reforms  of  Parliament 
cromweU'»  gradually  awoke  to  the  feeling  that  the  spirit  cannot  be 

reudo^uid  confined  under  arbitrary  forms  at  all,  that  different 
pouucai  views,  minds  will  of  necessity  form  different  ideas  upon  reli- 
gious subjects.  There  had  thus  grown  up  a  large  number  of  earnest 
men  to  whom  the  tyranny  of  Presbyterianism  was  scarcely  less  irk- 
some than  the  Episcopal  tyranny  it  had  superseded.  By  far  the  most 
prominent  of  this  class  was  Cromwell,  whose  genius  and  energy  had 
rapidly  forced  him  forward  into  a  position  of  great  prominence.  To 
him  spiritual  religion  was  everything,  the  outward  form  which  it 
took  mattered  little.  But  his  n^ind  was  not  only  devoted  to  spiritual 
religion,  it  was  also  in  the  highe^-t  degree  practical,  and  the  iU  etfectg 
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of  Presbyterian  tyranny  had  forced  themselvpii  upon  his  notice  in 
more  ways  than  one.  He  had  set  before  himseil  the  duty  of  forming 
an  army,  the  members  of  which  should  be  all  of  them  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  and  inspired  with  an  enthusiasm  capable  of  withstanding 
that  enthusiasm  which  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  inspired,  and  who 
should  at  the  same  time  be  excellent  practical  soldiers.  In  carrying 
out  this  plan  he  had  found  himself  frequently  thwarted  by  the  narrow 
theological  views  of  the  Presbyterians.  Again  and  again  we  find  in 
his  letters  marks  of  the  o]i position  upon  religious  grounds  which  had 
been  made  to  the  employment  of  officers  whom  he  could  trust,  and 
calumnious  reports  appear  to  have  been  set  on  foot  against  himself  as 
a  favourer  of  Anabaptists  and  sectaries. 

The  same  practical  tendency  of  his  mind  had  led  him  and  others 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking  to  arrive  at  some  political  and  social 
conclusions  different  from  those  which  as  yet  had  been  prevalent. 
The  conservative  feeling  of  the  English  Reformers,  and  the  loyalty  of 
the  Scots,  with  whom  they  worked  in  common,  had  induced  them  as 
yet  to  employ  in  all  high  places  men  of  large  property  and  high  social 
rank,  irrespective,  in  some  degree  at  least,  of  their  capacities,  and  to 
maintain  on  all  occasions,  even  when  most  opposed  to  him,  an  out- 
ward respect  for  the  King.  In  their  most  violent  assaults  upon 
Charles's  policy  it  had  been  usual  to  introduce  the  clause  "  seduced 
by  evil  counsellors."  Now  Cromwell  saw  that  this  constitutional  but 
illogical  state  of  feeling  tended  only  to  prolong  the  war,  while  his 
practical  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  army  led  him  to  see  that 
far  abler  generals  might  be  found  than  the  wealthy  lords  at  first 
employed,  who,  moreover,  were  restrained,  by  the  greatness  of  the 
interests  they  had  at  stake,  from  wishing  to  drive  matters  to  extremity. 
The  representative  to  him  of  these  lukewarm,  inefficient  commanders 
was  his  own  immediate  superior,  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  In  him  he 
seemed  to  see  personified  the  ill  effects  both  of  the  dogmatism  of 
Presbyterianism  and  the  undue  respect  foi  social  position  as  contrasted 
with  the  real  worth  of  the  individual.  The  wasted  success  at  New- 
bury brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Cromwell  publicly  hi«  quarrel  with 
charged  Manchester  in  the  House  with  having  wilfully  Manchester, 
neglected  to  render  that  victory  decisive.  It  was  in  vain,  he  said, 
that  he  had  urged  the  General  to  allow  him  to  fall  with  his  horse  on 
the  retreating  enemy  and  complete  their  defeat ;  and  he  accused  him 
further  of  wilful  mismanagement  of  the  Association  troops  before  his 
junction  with  Waller.  Manchester,  backed  by  the  Presbyterians,  and 
especially  by  Crawford,  a  Scotchman,  whom  the  Presbyterian  party 
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had  made  his  Major-General,  defended  himself,  and  recriminated 
upon  Cromwell.  But  the  sense  of  the  nation,  weary  of  the  lengthened 
war,  justified  Cromwell's  attack  ;  and  the  open  assault  upon  the 
aristocratic  general  tended  much  to  hasten  a  project  which  had 
already  been  formed,  of  reorganizing,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  re- 
modeUing  the  army. 

Cromwell  and  his  friends — who  never  did  things  by  halves,  and 
seif-denyina  ^^'^  Were  bent,  even  at  their  own  expense,  at  getting  the 
Ordinance.  war  Into  more  energetic  hands — introduced,  as  a  pie- 

paration  for  this  reorganization,  what  is  known  as  the 
Self-denying  Ordinance.  By  this  all  members  of  either  House  of 
Parliament  were  made  ineligible  for  commands  in  the  new  army.  This 
at  once,  in  an  honourable  way,  would  remove  Manchester,  Essex, 
Denbigh  and  Waller,  and  Cromwell  himself,  from  the  list  of  new  com- 
manders. The  arguments  by  which  it  was  supported — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  necessity  for  supporting  the  dignity  of  Parliament 
against  the  attacks  of  the  King  by  keeping  its  numbers  as  full  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  danger  which  the  Parliament  ran  of  being  accused  of  being 
self-seeking,  and  of  wilfully  prolonging  the  war  for  the  sake  of 
the  authority  with  which  it  invested  many  of  its  members  ;  and  the 
certainty  that  as  good  or  better  generals  were  ta  be  found  among  men 
of  lower  social  rank — prevailed  without  much  difficulty  in  the  Lower 
House.  In  the  Upper  House,  where  the  Presbyterian  party  was 
strong,  after  some  debate  it  was  rejected,  on  the  ground  that 
before  passing  such  an  ordinance  it  was  necessary  to  know  the 
form  that  the  new  modelled  army  would  take.  The  object  of  the 
SeK-denying  Ordinance  was  no  secret.  It  was  understood  to  be 
a  delicate  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  old  commanders.  Cromwell 
Tirged  the  acceptance  of  the  measure  in  a  noble  and  patriotic 
speech.  After  remarking  the  danger  the  House  ran  of  being  charged 
with  selfishness  in  continuing  the  war,  he  went  on  :  "  But  this  I 
recommend  to  your  prudence,  not  to  insist  upon  any  complaint  or 
oversight  of  any  commander-in-chief  on  any  occasion  whatsoever, 
for  as  I  must  acknowledge  myself  guilty  of  oversights,  so  I  know  they 
can  rarely  be  avoided  in  military  affairs.  Therefore,  waiving  strict 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  these  things,  let  us  apply  ourselves  to  the 
remedy,  which  is  most  necessary.  And  I  hope  we  have  such  true 
English  hearts  and  zealous  aifections  towards  the  general  weal  of  our 
mother  country,  as  no  members  of  either  House  will  scruple  to  deny 
themselves  and  their  own  private  interests  for  the  public  good." 

Checked    by    the    Lords,    the    Commons    proceeded    to   remove 
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the  objection  ui^ed,  and  to  settle  what  the  new  form  of  the  army 
should  be.  This  remodelling  of  the  army  was  in  fact  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  foundation  of  a  great  standing  army.  aemodeUe* 
The  cavalry  had  for  some  time  had  in  some  degree  the  "™y 
character  of  regular  troops.  The  length  of  time  necessary  to  form  an 
efficient  horse  soldier,  and  the  wealthier  class  which  the  superior  com- 
forts of  that  service  had  induced  to  join  it,  had  given  it  a  character 
of  permanence.  But  the  infantry  seem  usually  to  have  been  hastily 
raised  and  iU-trained  levies,  collected  more  or  less  on  the  principle  of 
the  old  militia.  Thus,  half-soldier,  half-labourer,  the  infantry  nien 
had  shown  a  constant  tendency  to  desert.  Thi*  explains  the  fre(|uent 
melting  away  of  the  Parliamentary  armies,  and  the  great  part  played 
in  all  the  battles  by  the  cavalry.  By  the  new  model  the  army  was 
to  become  a  regular  and  permanent  body.  The  great  question  seems 
to  have  been  whether  the  new  commander-in-chief  was  to  get  his  com- 
mission direct  from  the  Parliament  or  to  hold  it  indirectly  from  the 
Lord  General,  in  which  case  his  power  would  have  been  shackled  by 
the  Presbyterian  party.  The  triumph  of  the  supporters  of  the  plan 
was  great  when  Essex  surrendered  his  commission,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  waa  appointed  commander-in-chief,  with  a  commission  held 
direct  from  both  Houses,  and  with  the  power  of  nominating  all  the 
officers  of  the  army.  One  further  triumph  the  Independents  won. 
Unable  as  yet  to  put  aside  the  Covenant,  they  contrived  that,  though  it 
had  to  be  taken  sooner  or  later,  its  acceptfince  should  not  necessarily 
form  a  preliminary  step  to  appointment,  but  might  be  postponed  to 
such  convenient  time  as  the  Parliament  might  direct.  By  this  relaxa- 
tion it  became  possible  to  fill  the  ranks  with  efficient  Independents. 
When  the  Lords  were  thus  supplied  with  the  shape  of  the  new 
modelled  army,  a  new  Self-denying  Ordinance  was  introduced,  and 
finally  passed  on  the  3rd  of  April.  Essex  was  rewarded  with  a  large 
pension,  and  died  some  two  years  after ;  while  Manchester,  whose 
virtues  were  civil  rather  than  military,  was  put  upon  the  Committee 
of  both  kingdoms. 

While  these  important  measures  had  been  taken  at  Westminster 
with  a  view  to  the  completion  of  the  war,  the  Presby-    paum-e  of 
terian  party  had  had  sufficient  influence  to  set  on  foot   Preabyterian 
some  more  useless  negotiations  with  the  King  at  Ux-    at  uxbrfdge. 
bridge.     The  demands  of  the  two  parties  were  found  to   ^*''-  ^^ 
be  wholly  irreconcilable ;  for  Parliament  stiU  demanded  the  abolition 
of  Episcopacy,  the  command  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  continuation 
of  the  wai  with  Ireland,  and  the  right  to  nominate  the  great  officers 
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of  state.  The  three  great  points — religion,  the  army,  and  Ireland 
— were  to  be  deljated  in  rotation  ;  twenty  days  was  the  limit  for  the 
whole  negotiation.  The  twenty  days  elapsed,  and  nothing  had  been 
done.  The  Houses  refused  to  prolong  the  term,  the  treaty  therefore 
came  to  an  end.  The  presence  of  Vane  and  St.  John,  who  were  both 
Independents,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  result.  Cer- 
tainly the  King  seems  to  have  retired  from  the  negotiations  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  complete  division  which  had  arisen  in  Parliament, 
and  of  the  very  destructive  views  held  by  the  Independents. 

Alarmed  at  the  discovery  of  the  danger  that  awaited  him  should 
he  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Independents,  whose  influence  was 
constantly  on  the  increase,  and  hoping  something  from  the  weakness 
which  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  would  be  caused  by  the  rivalry 
of  party  among  his  enemies,  Charles  was  led  to  seek  support  on 
all  sides  and  at  any  price.  He  iustructed  Ormond  to  change 
the  cessation  of  arms  at  present  existing   in    Ireland 

.  The  Truce  ^  '^ 

in  Ireland  into  a  treaty,  even  at  the  price  of  the   suspension  of 

^!^f*inthe  Poynings'  Law,  and  of  all  penal  acts  agaiast  the 
King's  interest.  CathoUcs.  He  thus  hoped,  as  he  said,  that  the  Irish 
might  freely  and  vigorously  engage  themselves  against  his  rebels  of 
England  and  Scotland,  "  for  which  no  conditions  can  be  too  hard, 
not  being  against  conscience  or  honour." 

He  had  already  formed  the  idea  of  obliging  the  Scotch  allies  of 
the  Parliament  to  retire  to  their  own  country,  by  raising  a  Royalist 
Moutros«  to  army  there.  Even  as  early  as  April  1644,  Montrose  had 
Scotland.  made  his  appearance  for  that  purpose  at  Dumfries.     His 

eiforts  had  been  entirely  unsuccessful,  but  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  with 
whom  he  had  formed  a  combined  scheme  of  action,  had  met  with 
somewhat  better  success.  He  had  been  despatched  to  Ireland  with 
the  unscrupulous  commission  to  treat  both  with  the  Scotch  in  Ulster 
and  with  the  combined  Catholics,  and  had  been  able  to  send  some 
1500  men,  raised  among  his  dependants,  to  the  West  Highlands, 
under  the  command  of  Alaster  Macdonald,  sumamed  Colkitto.  To 
this  little  army,  while  lying  at  Blair  Athol,  Montrose,  who,  after 
his  unsuccessful  visit  to  Scotland,  had  again  withdrawn  to  the  South, 
ajipeared  in  August  1644,  and  immediately  found  himself  in  com- 
mand of  a  considerable  army  of  mountaineers.  His  success  at  first 
WHS  great.  Lord  Elcho's  defeat  at  Tippermuir  put  Perth  into  his 
hands.  In  September  Aberdeen  surrendered.  Argyle,  Lieutenant 
of  the  kingdom,  and  a  personal  enemy  both  of  Montrose  and  Antrim, 
succeeded  indeed  in  checking  his  farther  advance,  and  then  retired  to 
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Inverary  for  the  winter  ;  but  the  difficulties  of  the  season  were  over- 
come by  the  energetic  Royalist  commander.  Inverary  was  surprised, 
the  country  of  the  Campbells  laid  waste,  Argyle  thoroughly  beaten 
at  Inverlochy,  and  the  north  of  Scotland  was  placed  entirely  in  Mon- 
trose's hands.  Although  he  was  subsequently  driven  by  Baillie  from 
Dundee,  he  still  kept  the  mountains,  and  succeeded  in  beating 
Hurry  (May  4,  1645)  at  Aldeme,  not  far  from  Inverness,  and  Baillie 
at  Alford,  near  Aberdeen ;  he  was  then  able  to  advance  into  the  Low- 
lands, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  where  he  again  won  a  com- 
plete victory  over  Baillie  at  Kilsyth  (Aug.  15).  For  the  moment  he 
seemed  master  of  Scotland,  and  the  hopes  of  the  King,  whose  affairs 
had  not  gone  well  ia  England,  rested  on  him. 

The  remodelling  of  the  army  had  been  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty.  The  old  troops  were  much  inclined  to  mutiny  at  the  loss  of 
their  officers,  and  had  Essex  put  himself  forward  in  their  interest,  much 
damage  to  the  Parliamentary  cause  would  have  ensued.  Even  when 
that  difficulty  was  overcome,  some  time  had  to  be  spent  in  forming  the 
new  troops,  and  while  Fairfax  was  thus  employed  during  the  month 
of  April,  the  Parliament  was  in  fact  almost  without  an  army.  Even 
when  it  was  formed,  one  of  the  new  officers  tells  us  that  the  disaffec- 
tion was  great,  and  that  the  chances  were  in  favour  of  the  King  should 
he  move  rapidly  and  avoid  a  gtmeral  engagement.  During  this  time 
Cromwell,  who  had  not  yet  laid  down  his  command,  was  employed 
with  Massey  and  Waller  in  restraining  the  Royalist  army  in  the 
South-west,  commanded  by  Goring.  The  expedition  ^^ 
was  tolerably  successful,  but  its  completeness  was  marred  of  the  new- 
by  the  threatening  attitude  taken  up  by  Rupert,  who  °"'^''"*"'  *™y- 
however  subsequently  withdrew  to  Worcester,  intending,  apparently, 
to  march  across  England  and  assault  the  associated  counties.  For 
that  purpose  he  summoned  the  King  with  a  convoy  from  Oxford. 
To  Cromwell  was  intrusted  the  duty  of  destroying  that  convoy,  which 
he  successfully  performed.  This  duty  was  specially  given  him  after 
he  had  returned  to  bid  adieu  to  the  general  and  resign  his  command. 
Again,  on  his  return  from  Oxford,  he  withdrew  into  the  Eastern 
counties,  acting  only  in  his  civil  capacity  as  one  of  the  committee  for 
those  counties. 

Meanwhile,  early  in  April,  Fairfax  with  his  new  army  advanced 
westward  to  raise  the  siege  of  Taunton,  which  city  Goring  was  be- 
sieging. Before  that  task  was  completed  he  received  orders  to  enter 
on  the  siege  of  Oxford.  This  did  not  suit  his  own  views  or  those  of 
the   Independents.      They  had  joined  their  new  army  upon  the 
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implied  condition  that  decisive  battles  should  be  fought.  It  was 
therefore  with  great  joy  that  Fairfax  received  orders  to  proceed  in 
pursuit  of  the  royal  forces,  which,  having  left  Worcester,  were 
marching  apparently  against  the  Eastern  Association,  and  had  just 
taken  Leicester  on  their  way.  Before  entering  on  this  active  service, 
Fairfax  demanded  and  obtained  leave  for  Cromwell  to 

Cromwell  con- 
tinued In  M«        serve  at  least  for  one  battle  more  in  the  capacity  of 
ompioyments.       Lieutenant-Gcneral.^     He  came  up  with  the  King  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Harborough.     Charles  turned  back  to  meet  him, 
Battle  of  ^^^  J^^^  ^^  '^'^  village  of  Naaeby  the  great  battle  known 

Naseby.  by  that  name  was  fought.     Cromwell  had  joined  the 

"^^  army,  amid  the  rejoicing  shouts  of  the  troops,  two  days 

before,  with  the  Association  horse.  Again  the  victory  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  due  to  his  skill.  In  detail  it  is  almost  a  repetition  of 
the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  Cromwell  commanded  the  right  wing, 
Ireton  the  left  ;  Rupert  annihilated  Ireton's  troops,  Cromwell  was 
equally  successful  against  the  troops  opposed  to  him.  Checking  the 
pursiiit,  he  charged  upon  the  flank  of  Rupert's  returning  wing,  and 
the  King's  infantry  seeing  both  its  wings  destroyed,  broke  and  fled. 

The  only  army  which  now  remained  to  Charles  in  England  was  that 
^       , ,        of  Goring  in  the  West ;  and  by  the  confession  of  writers 

Charles  tnuts  °  .  .  ,  j  i. 

to  Scotch  on  his  own  side,  the  King's  sole  hope  rested  on  the 

"*       ■  success  of  Montrose  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  negotiations 

he  was  carrying  on  with  the  Irish  rebels.  Into  Ireland  he  had  sent 
Herbert  (son  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester),  now  made  Lord  Glamor- 
Miuion  of  gan,  with  secret  instructions  to  grant,  if  necessary,  the 

Glamorgan.  Supremacy  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  that  island, — terms 

which  he  had  not  ventured  to  grant  in  his  public  negotiations  carried 
on  through  Ormond,  but  which  were  insisted  upon  by  the  Irish  and 
clerical  party  in  the  Council  of  Kilkenny.  In  September  Lord 
Digby  writes  to  Ormond  :  "  If  his  Majesty  can  once  see  his  person 
secure  from  being  thu^  daily  hazarded  and  chased  about,  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  at  all  dismayed  with  our  many  misfortunes 
here,  since  no  man  can  think  England  divided  (though  the  major 
part  against  the  King),  able  to  resist  Scotland  and  Ireland  entire  for 
him  with  any  considerable  party  here."  Relying  on  these  treacherous 
hopes,  the  King  withdrew  to  Wales,  and  attempted  there  to  form  a 
new  army,  while  Fairfax  advanced  triumphantly  to  the 
victorion*  West,  raised  the  siege  of  Taunton,  defeated  Goring  at 

tathewtrt.  Langport  (in  July),  and  stormed  Bridgewater,  hitherto 
»  This  commiBsion  was  subsequently  rsLewed  again  and  again  for  periods  or  forty  day*. 
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regarded  as  impregnable.  Leaving  the  completion  of  his  victory  in 
that  quarter  for  some  future  time,  Fairfax  then  turned  towards 
Bristol,  which  vsdth  Chester  and  with  Hereford  formed  a  line  of 
Royalist  fortresses  across  the  West  of  England.  Brereton,  with 
the  help  of  a  certain  number  of  the  Scotch,  was  pressing  Chester 
hard ;  the  Scotch  army  was  advancing  to  attempt  the  capture 
of  Hereford.  Charles,  scarcely  knowing  where  he  was  going, 
advanced  across  England  to  Newark,  then  back  to  Oxford,  in 
time  to  hear  that  the  victory  of  Kilsyth  had  had  its  effect,  it  had 
summoned  the  Scotch  horse  under  Da\'id  Leslie  back  to  their 
own  country.  With  renewed  confidence  he  therefore  advanced 
to  Hereford,  and  raised  the  siege  (Sept.  10),  and  was  proceed- 
ing southwaxd  to  do  the  same  at  Bristol,  which  he  paUof 
had  regarded  as  safe  in  the  hands  of  Prince  Rupert,  Bristol, 
when  he  heard  of  the  storm  of  that  city.  It  was  still  possible  that 
Chester  might  be  saved.  Thither  the  King  now  turned,  but  hia 
troops  were  defeated  outside  the  walls  at  Rowton  Heath  (Sept.  23). 
Almost  at  the  same  time  he  heard  the  news  of  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
Montrose  at  PhUiphaugh  (Sept.  12).  Victory,  as  is  not 
unusual  with  Highland  armies,  had  been  more  fatal  than  Montrose  at 
defeat ;  the  bulk  of  Montrose's  followers  had  -vvithdrawn  ^'^p^'^- 
to  their  own  country,  and  he  had  marched  with  some  500  or  600  men 
to  the  Tweed,  hoping  to  form  a  junction  there  with  some  troops  which 
the  King  had  promised  him.  While  encamped  upon  Philiphaugh, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selkirk,  he  was  surprised  by  David  Leslie 
and  the  Scotch  horse,  and  his  army  annihilated.  He  himself  escaped 
to  the  Highlands. 

The  war  was  now  in  fact  over.  In  August,  before  the  siege  of 
Bristol,  Cromwell  had  suppressed  an  organization  which  had  been 
formed  in  Somerset  and  the  neighbouring  counties — really  in  the 
Royalist  interest,  though  nominally  to  keep  the  war  from  their  own 
borders — by  the  countrymen  of  those  districts,  who,  from  their  rude 
weapons,  were  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  Clubmen.  He  had  sub- 
sequeutly,  in  October,  reduced  most  of  the  royal  strongholds  between 
Somerset  and  London.  Lord  Hopton's  army  in  Devonshire  was  all 
that  was  now  left  to  conquer ;  for  the  secret  treaty  of  Glamorgan 
with  the  Irish  had  been  discovered,  and  the  King  had  been  com- 
pelled to  disown  his  own  instructions,  so  that  help  from  no  hope  from 
that  quarter  was  no  longer  available.  Against  the  Wes-  Ireland, 
tern  army  Fairfax  advanced  triumphantly,  besieged  Exeter,  beat  Hop- 
ton  at  Torrington,  and  finally  enclosed  him  in  Cornwall,  where  he 
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was  obliged  to  disband  his  army  in  March  1646.  Almost  immediately 
of  afterwards,  Astley,  the  last  of  the  King's  generals, 
the  King",  army  was  defeated  at  Stowe-on-the-Wold  (March  22)  ;  and 
In  the  Wert.  ^^  King,  left  without  an  army,  remained  in  Oxford, 
the  only  point  of  great  importance  which  still  belonged  to  him. 
There  were,  however,  other  fortresses  as  yet  unsubdued.  These  were 
one  by  one  reduced,  and  finally,  the  King  having  left  Oxford  on 
Capture  of  ^'^  22nd  of  April,  Fairfax  sat  down  before  that  city, 

Oxford.  which  surrendered  with  the  royal  sanction  on  the  20th 

of  June. 

In  the  month  of  April  the  King  had  seen  all  his  fortresses  reduced, 
„    .     ^    .      and  was  convinced  that,  as  nothing  further  could  be  done 

Cliarles  tries  In  /  o 

vain  to  divide  in  the  field,  he  must  himseK  leave  Oxford,  unless  he  was 
his  enemies.  -willing  to  ruu  the  risk  of  falling  a  prisoner  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  From  arms  he  turned  to  negotiation  and 
intrigue.  He  had  always  an  overweening  idea  of  his  own  diplomatic 
skill,  which  indeed  was  not  slight,  while  the  duplicity  of  his  character 
fitted  him  well  for  the  pursviit  of  tortuous  intrigues.  He  saw  the 
jealousy  which  existed  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents, 
and  even  more  strongly  between  the  Independents  and  the  Scotch, 
strengthened,  as  in  this  instance  it  was,  by  national  differences. 
Ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  feeHng  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
union  of  these  parties,  relying  upon  the  still  powerful  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  name  of  royalty,  and  trusting  to  his  personal  skill,  he 
began  a  threefold  intrigue.  He  sent  propositions  containing  con- 
siderable concessions  to  the  Parliament,  but  was  met  either  with 
refusal,  or  by  silence  which  was  worse  than  refusal,  and  when  it  was 
thought  that  he  intended  to  appear  in  London,  stringent  orders  were 
given  to  prevent  intercourse  with  him.  To  Colonel  Rainsborough, 
the  conunander  of  the  troops  about  Oxford,  he  suggested  that  he 
should  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  army.  Colonel  Rainsborough 
answered  that  he  could  not  act  without  Parliament.  Thwarted  by 
the  good  faith  of  these  two  parties  in  the  plan  which  he  had  opened 
to  Digby,  being,  as  he  said,  "  not  without  hope  that  I  shall  be  able 
so  to  draw  either  Presbyterians  or  Independents  to  side  with  me  for 
extirpating  one  another,  that  I  shall  be  really  King  again,"  he  applied 
to  the  Scotch.  It  has  been  observed  that  through  all 
Bcotch  at  their  opposition  the  Scotch  had  kept  their  loyalty.     He 

Newark.  hoped  his  appearance  among  them  would  further  kindle 

this  feeling.     It  was  by  French  agency  that  he  intended  to  set  the 
uegotiptions  on  foot  :  direct  aid  from  France,  although  in  the  course 
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of  the  war  it  had  been  sometimes  afforded,  could  not  he  relied  upon, 
as  that  country  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Spain  ;  but  an  agent  of 
the  name  of  MontreuU  was  obtained  to  act  as  a  go-between  in  the 
transactions  with  the  Scotch.  How  far  the  King's  hopes  in  this 
matter  went  he  himself  tells  us  in  a  letter  to  Ormond  (April  13). 
"  We  are  resolved,"  he  says,  "  to  use  our  best  endeavour,  with  their 
assistance  and  with  the  conjunction  of  the  forces  under  Montrose,  and 
such  of  our  well-affected  subjects  of  England  as  shall  rise  for  us,  to 
procure  an  honourable  and  speedy  peace  with  those  who  have  hitherto 
refused  to  give  ear  to  any  means  tending  thereto."  Montreuil  was  so 
far  successful,  that  the  Scotch  Commissioners  at  London,  where  party 
spirit  was  at  its  highest,  appear  to  have  promised  the  King  a  favour- 
able reception,  and  freedom  from  coercion  both  for  his  conscience 
and  his  honour.  The  Scotch  Commissioners,  with  the  army,  although 
they  probably  knew  of  the  promise  of  their  compatriots  in  London, 
carefully  avoided  implicating  themselves  in  it,  and  nothing  but  a 
vague  pledge  of  honourable  reception  could  be  got  from  them.  On 
this,  however,  the  King  determined  to  rely,  and  fled  from  Oxford 
(April  27),  disguised  as  a  servant  of  John  Ashbumham,  and  attended 
by  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Hudson.  His  own  Council  were  ignor- 
ant of  his  designs,  which  were  indeed  such  as  could  scarcely  be  avowed. 
Further  to  hoodwink  them,  he  had  directed  his  course  towards 
London,  but,  turning  northward,  took  refuge  with  Montreuil  and  the 
Scotch  army  before  Newark.  He  was  received  with  a  show  of 
respect,  but  soon  found  himself  only  in  honourable  captivity.  The 
Covenant  was  at  once  pressed  upon  him,  and  it  is  not  clear  what  the 
conduct  of  the  Scotch  might  have  been  had  he  honestly  made  common 
cause  with  them.  But  he  still  believed  in  his  power  of  temporizing  ; 
and,  urged  by  some  threatening  votes  of  the  English  Parliament,  the 
Scotch  determined  upon  acting  honourably  and  remaining  u,,  ,  ^^ 
true  to  their  engagements.  They  declared  that  they  joinuj 
had  no  idea  of  separating  themselves  from  their  alliance  ''^•■• 
with  the  English  Parliament,  asserted  that  the  King's  letter  to 
Ormond,  which  implied  that  they  would  join  with  Montrose  to  destroy 
it,  was  a  damnable  untruth  ;  and,  upon  the  Parliament  of  England 
voting  that  they  could  now  do  without  the  Scotch  assistance,  they 
retired  northward,  bargaining  only  for  the  due  payment  of  their 
arrears  of  pay.  This,  to  the  amount  of  ^£400,000,  was  jj^^^,  arrears 
given,  and  they  withdrew  to  Newcastle  (Jan.  30,  1647),  '^'^'^^  p^^d. 
whither  the  English  Parliament,  whose  jealousy  was  and  give  up 
thoroughly  aroused,  ordered  them  to  be  followed  by  the  "*  ■^'"*- 
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English  army  nncler  Poyntz  and  Fairfax.  One  further  chance  of 
honest  and  straightforward  treaty  was  given  the  King  at  Newcastle. 
Upon  his  refusing  the  articles  offered  him,  which  were  similar  to 
those  offered  at  Uxbridge,  but  rendered  a  little  more  stringent,  he 
was  given  over  to  the  English  Commissioners,  and  the  Scotch  army 
withdrew  beyond  the  Tweed  (Feb.  3). 

It  was  during  his  residence  with  the  Scotch,  and  in  order  to  facilitate 
a  treaty  with  any  of  the  three  parties,  that  the  King  had  issued  orders 
for  the  surrender  of  the  rest  of  the  fortresses  which  still  held  out  for 
him  in  England.  Even  while  at  Newcastle,  in  the  midst  of  the  diffi- 
cult negotiations  between  the  Parliament  and  the  Scotch,  Charles, 
unable  to  accept  the  terms  of  any  party,  was  still  continuing  his 
underhand  treaties  with  the  Irish  rebels.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year 
before,  the  treaty  which  Glamorgan  had  contracted  with  them  having 
come  inopportunely  to  light,  had  been  given  up,  and  Glamorgan 
disowned  and  thrown  into  prison  ;  but  now  two  letters  were  written 
ormond  piacei  to  Ormoud,  the  One  public,  forbidding  him  to  treat,  the 
in*thf  han^of  Other  private,  and  with  exactly  opposite  orders,  in  obedi- 
the  parUament.  ence  to  which  Ormond  made  a  treaty  in  March  on  much 
the  same  terms  as  the  disowned  arrangement  of  Glamorgan.  But 
even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Irish  clerical  party,  who,  under  the 
Pope's  Nuncio,  were  holding  a  synod  at  Waterford.  Victorious  over 
the  Scotch  at  a  great  battle  at  Benburb,  O'NeU,  the  leader  of  the 
Ulster  army,  gave  them  his  support ;  all  who  favoured  the  treaty 
were  threatened  with  excommunication,  and  the  war  was  pressed  on, 
till  Ormond,  finding  himself  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  surrender- 
ing Dublin  to  the  Irish  or  the  Parliament,  honourably  chose  the 
latter  course,  and  a  certain  number  of  troops  under  Colonel  Michael 
Jones  came  from  Chester,  and  upheld,  though  with  much  difficulty, 
the  sinking  English  cause. 

In  obtaining  the  King  from  the  Scotch  the  Presbyterian  party  had 
won  a  complete  victory.  They  were  now  at  the  height  of  their 
Trinm  h  of  the  po^^^'  They  were  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians      army,  yet  on  good  terms  with  that  country  ;  they  had 

ar  amen  .  ^^  King  in  their  possession,  whom  they  now  kept  as  a 
prisoner  at  Holmby  House,  and  with  whom  they  could  refuse  to  treat 
except  on  the  basis  of  the  propositions  offered  in  common  with  the 
Scotch  at  Newcastle.  After  some  trouble  in  settling  the  rival  claims 
of  Church  and  State  with  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  they  had  suc- 
ceeded ia  passing  an  ordinance  establishing  Presbyterianism,  and  the 
system  was  being  set  on  foot  both  in  London  and  in  Lancashire.     Their 
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triumph  was  everywhere  complete,  and  they  meant  to  enjoy  it,  having 
no  real  thoughts,  even  though  the  war  was  over,  of  re-establishing  the 
old  government  of  the  country. 

One  danger  still  lay  before  them,  and  that  was  the  army,  which  all 
those  who  disliked  Presbyterian  tyranny  regarded  as  their  safeguard. 
It  was,  in  its  turn,  regarded  with  disfavour  by  the  Parliament,  which 
consisted  in  part  of  the  displaced  colonels  of  the  old  army,  and  which 
observed  that  many  of  the  soldiers  had  not  yet  taken  the  Covenant. 
The  City  of  London,  of  great  importance  as  the  chief  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 
source  of  revenue  to  the  Parliament,  was  Presbyterian  in  to  dUband 
its  tendencies,  and  now  petitioned  for  the  disbanding  of  *  *'^^' 
the  army.  This  step  the  Parliament  proceeded  to  take.  The  order  was 
given  that  the  armies  should  be  broken  up,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  troops,  which,  under  the  command  of  the  Presbyterian  Generals 
Massey  and  Skippon,  were  to  be  sent  to  Ireland.  But  the  Presby- 
terian majority  did  not  appreciate  either  the  strength  of  religious 
feeling,  or  of  es'prit  de  corps  in  the  army,  as  created  by  the  new 
model  When  the  regiments  received  the  orders,  they  refused 
to  dissolve,  or  to  serve  in  Ireland  under  the  officers  appointed; 
advancing  perfectly  just  claims  for  the  payment  of  arrears  (which 
were  hx  some  instances  due  for  forty-three  weeks),  for  an  Act  of 
indemnity  for  all  acts  done  during  the  war,  and  for  pensions  for  the 
widows  of  those  slain.  On  these  points  they  addressed  a  remon- 
strance to  the  House  through  Fairfax.  These  claims  were  further 
supported  by  the  removal  of  the  army  to  Saffron  Walden  (March  21). 
The  Parliament  attempted  to  suppress  the  rising  spirit  of  the  troops 
with  a  high  hand,  and  votes  were  passed,  in  one  of  which  they  were 
spoken  of  as  "  enemies  of  the  State  and  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace."  This  was  an  insult  which  distressed  them  much.  Believing 
that  their  claims  were  just,  that  among  them  the  real  patriotic  spirit 
was  alive,  and  regarding  the  leaders  of  Parliament  as  men  who  were 
wilfully  postponing  the  settlement  of  the  country  for  their  own 
aggrandizement,  such  terms  as  applied  to  themselves  seemed  pesrticu- 
larly  misplaced.  The  Declaration  in  which  the  words  were  used  was 
passed  on  the  30th  of  March.  The  army  proceeded  to  organize  a  sort  of 
Parliament,  in  Avhich  the  privates  were  represented  by  men  elected  by 
themselves,  and  called  agents  or  adjutators,  a  word  generally  changed 
into  agitators.  Several  deputations  from  Parliament  produced  no  effect. 
The  Presbyterians,  led  by  Holies,  passed  a  new  ordinance  for  raising  the 
London  militia  to  act  as  a  counterbalancing  power,  and  placed  it  in  trust- 
worthy Presbyterian  bands.     In  May  a  third  deputation,  consisting  of 
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Cromwell,  Ireton,  Fleetwood  and  Skippon,  was  sent  down  to  inquire  into 
the  army  grievances,  and  eight  weeks*  pay  having  been  given,  the  orders 
for  disbanding  were  repeated.  But  eight  weeks'  pay  was  but  a  small 
instalment  of  what  was  due.  A  great  meeting  of  agitators,  under  the 
Kendezvon*  of  authority  of  Fairfay,  was  held  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and 
Newmarket.  ^  reudezvous  of  all  the  troops  called  at  Newmarket.  At 
that  rendezvous  Fairfax  and  the  officers  demanded  their  pay  and  the 
removal  of  the  slur  which  the  Declaration  had  put  upon  their  char- 
acter. Matters  assumed  so  threatening  an  aspect  that  even  the  strong 
Presbyterians,  Holies,  Stapleton,  and  Glyn,  began  to  give  way,  and 
the  offensive  Declaration  was  expunged  from  the  records  of  the  House. 
Meanwhile  a  step  had  been  taken  which  somewhat  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  Comet  Joyce  and  500  troopers  appeared  before 
Holmby  House  (June  2),  acting  without  authority,  but  as  they  knew 
the  army  would  approve.  The  King,  who  thought  that  at  length 
_  ^       the  opportunity  he  had  watched  for  had  arrived,  when 

Tbe  army  gets  ^^  _•'  ' 

possession  the  Presbyteriaus  and  Independents  would  destroy  each 

other  and  make  room  for  the  restoration  of  his  authority, 
was  by  his  own  consent  taken  to  the  army.  He  indeed  insisted  upon 
a  form  of  coercion,  apparently  yielding  to  Joyce's  significant  reply 
that  his  commission  consisted  in  the  troops  he  had  with  him,  "  a 
commission,"  as  the  King  said  laughing,  "  written  in  characters  fair 
and  legible  enough."  But  when  Fairfax  offered  to  release  bim  from 
Joyce,  he  positively  declined.  He  was  taken  to  Newmarket,  and 
treated  with  all  respect.  On  the  10th  of  June  a  great  rendezvous 
was  held  at  Royston,  or  Triploe  Heath,  net^r  Cambridge.  The  army 
assembled  to  the  number  of  21,000,  The  question  was  put  to  them 
by  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  whether  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  Parliament  votes,  and  the  answer  was  constantly  given  in 
the  negative.  The  same  afternoon  they  moved  towards  London, 
Advances  to-  Sending  before  them  a  letter  to  the  City  of  London,  de- 
wardi  London,  clailng  that  their  sole  objects  were  their  just  claims,  and 
the  immediate  settlement  of  Government,  "  Prevented  by  a  few  seK- 
seeking  men,  who  aimed  at  the  privileges  both  of  Parliament  and 
people."  At  the  same  time  the  army  demanded  a  termination  of  the 
present  Parliament,  and  the  dismissal  of  eleven  of  the  most  obnoxious 
Presbyterian  leaders.  As  they  still  continued  to  approach  London, 
these  eleven  thought  it  wise  to  withdraw.  The  Independents  thus 
became  for  a  time  the  majority  in  the  House,  and  the  leadership  of 
the  Presbyterian  party  devolved  upon  the  City  of  London.  For  six 
weeks,  from  June  16th  to  July  the  26th,  the  army  lay  round  London, 
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approaching  or  withdrawing  as  its  demands  were  refused  or  complied 
with. 

The  purified  House  had  declared  Fairfax's  army  to  be  the  army  of 
Parliament,  and  the  new  militia  ordinance  was  repealed ;  and, 
although  the  parties  were  almost  evenly  balanced,  the  fear   „  ^     , 

„    ,  ,  Moaerat6  terme 

of  the  army  gave  such  predominance  to  the  Independents  offered  by 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  settlement  which  the  army  ®"™y- 
demanded  might  have  been  brought  about.  That  settlement  was 
gradually  being  arranged  by  Fairfax  and  a  council  of  officers.  It 
was  considerably  more  liberal  than  the  propositions  which  the  Par- 
liament had  offered  the  King.  The  objects  of  the  Independents  were 
before  all  else  the  quiet  settlement  of  the  country  and  freedom  of 
conscience.  For  these  objects  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  a  good 
deaL  They  offered  to  go  so  far  as  to  allow  of  the  existence  of  the 
Church  side  by  side  with  the  Presbyterian  worship,  if  only  all  coer- 
cive power  was  removed  from  both.  They  consented  to  except  only 
five  individuals  from  the  general  pardon,  and  even  to  restore  the 
army  and  navy  to  the  Crown  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  At  the  same 
time  they  saw  the  necessity  of  restraining  not  only  the  Crown,  but 
the  Parliament  which  had  introduced  the  Presbyterian  tyranny. 
They  consequently  demanded  biennial  Parliaments  and  a  reform  of 
the  constituency;  and,  as  general  improvements,  desired  the  removal 
of  the  excise,  an  equalized  land-tax,  the  abolition  of  tithes,  and  a 
shortening  of  the  processes  of  law.  On  these  terms  they  were  willing 
to  re-establish  Charles  in  his  power.  For,  as  in  one  of  their  papers, 
probably  written  by  CromweU  (June  10),  they  declare,  "  We  desire 
no  alteration  in  the  civil  government,  as  little  do  we  desire  to  inter- 
rupt the  settlement  of  the  Presbyterial  government,  only  we  wish 
that  every  good  citizen,  and  every  man  who  walks  peaceably  in  a 
blameless  conversation,  and  is  beneficial  to  the  commonwealth, 
might  have  liberty  and  encouragement,  this  being  according  to  the 
true  policy  of  all  states,  and  even  to  justice  itself." 

The  quiet  progress  of  this  settlement  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
a  great  outbreak  of  Presbyterian  London  on  the  26th  of 
July.     On  that  day  the  apprentices,  "  and  many  other  reaction  in 
rude  boys  and  fellows  among  them,  came  into  the  House   ^°°'*°°- 
of  Commons,  and  kept  the  door  open,  and  their  hats  on,  and  called 
out  as  they  stood,  '  Vote,  vote,'  and  in  that  elegant  posture  stood  tiU 
votes  passed,"  replacing  the  London  militia  in  the  hands  of  Presby- 
terians, and  recalling  the  eleven.     This  scene  of  violence  induced  the 
Speakers  of  both  Houses  and  the  Independent  members,  on  the  pie* 
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that  they  were  under  coercion,  to  withdraw  from  Parliament  and 
take  refuge  with  the  army,  which  at  once  set  itself  to  march  towards 
the  capital.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Presbyterian  remnaut  of  the 
House  attempted  to  organize  opposition,  and  to  enlist  forces  under 
Massey,  Waller  and  Poyntz.  The  approach  of  the  army  dissolved 
aU  these  preparations ;  the  Southwark  militia  fraternized  with  the 
troops,  and  at  last  the  Common  Council  "  resolved  to  send  the  General 
The  army  &  humble  letter,  beseeching  that  there  might  be  a  way 

SiTcarit^"'^  of  composure."  The  army  then  marched  through 
Ang.  6.  London,  and  subsequently  took  up  its  position  round 

Putney  and  Hampton  Court. 

It  might  have  been  hoped  that  Charles  would  have  embraced  the 
opportunity  thus  offered  him  for  a  prosperous  settlement  of  affairs. 
But  in  his  foUy  he  still  hoped  that  the  rival  parties  would  extirpate 
each  other  ;  and  when  the  final  propositions  were  brought  to  him,  to 
the  astonishment  of  his  old  friends  no  less  than  of  his  enemies, 
although   the   terms   had  they  believed  been   already 

Charles  refuses  ,     ,         .  i      ,  •  t  n  •  mi 

their  terms  ai-  Settled  With  him,  he  returned  a  flat  negative.  The 
ready  accepte  gggj-gt  reasou  of  this  was  probably  that,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  Lauderdale,  one  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners, 
he  was  again  intriguing  with  the  Scotch,  and  not  with  the  Scotch 
only,  but  at  the  same  time  with  both  Ormond  and  Capel,  for  a 
movement  in  his  favour  among  his  own  followers.  His  constant 
duplicity,  and  the  impossibility  that  was  found  of  bringing  about  any 
treaty  with  him,  was  rapidly  changing  the  views  of  the  army. 
Cromwell,  who  had  been  foremost  in  the  late  negotiations,  began  to 
see  his  error  and  to  throw  himself  more  and  more  into  the  general 
feeHngs  of  the  troops,  among  whom  a  stem  and  angry  feeling 
was  rapidly  rising,  leading  them  to  demand  the  execution  of  the 
King.  Indeed,  a  democratic  and  destructive  party  was  being  formed 
„,  ,    „  ,^        among  them,  known  as  the  Levellers,  whose  influence 

His  dnpllclty  <^  '  ' 

renders  compro-  gradually  Spread  through  all  the  ranks,  reaching  even 
mise  hopeless,  i^^q^q  -^^q  ^^  ^ot  thoroughly  hold  with  them,  Charles's 
residence  at  Hampton  Court,  where  at  first  he  had  been  well  enter- 
tained, gradually  assumed  more  and  more  the  appearance  of  an 
imprisonment.  He  began  to  fear  for  his  life.  An  unsigned  warning, 
coining  it  is  said  from  Cromwell  himself,  of  approaching  danger,  and 
a  belief  in  the  probable  success  of  the  intrigues  he  was  carrying  on, 
induced  him  to  fly  (Nov.  11).  The  anonymous  notice  and  a  letter 
giving  the^reasons  of  his  flight  were  found  upon  his  table,  while  he 
himself  pursued  his  course  through  the  South  of  England.      Ulti- 
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mately,  about  the  middle  of  November,  he  took  refuge  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  where,  he  hoped  that  Colonel  Hammond,  the  night  t« 
nephew  of  one  of  his  chaplains,  would  give  him  a  cari«brook. 
favourable  reception.  From  Carisbrook  Castle,  out  of  immediate 
reach  of  his  enemies,  Charles  contiuued  his  negotiations  on  all  sides. 
Their  first  effect  was  to  make  an  open  breach  between  the  Parliament 
and  the  Scotch.  Fresh  efforts  were  made  by  the  Parliament  to  bring 
about  a  final  treaty.  Four  clauses  were  drawn  up  as  an  ultimatum  ; 
but  before  they  could  be  arranged  the  feeUng  of  the  Scotch  was 
shown  by  an  attempt  of  their  Commissioners  to  object  to  them. 
Parliament,  in  anger,  passed  a  strong  vote  against  any  "  foreign  " 
interference,  and  the  bills  were  laid  before  the  King.  But  mean- 
while the  Scotch  had  obtained  access  to  Charles ;  he  had  made  a 
private  treaty  with  them,  and  rejected  the  four  clauses.  ^^  ^,^ 
Parliamient  at  once  broke  with  the  Scotch,  dismissed  with  the  scotch 
their  Commissioners,  re-established  the  old  Coiomittee 
of  Public  Safety,  and  passed  (Jan.  15)  what  is  known  as  the  Vote  ot 
Non-addresses,  by  which  it  was  resolved  that  no  message  should  be 
received  from  the  King,  or  application  made  to  him,  under  the 
penalties  of  high  treason.  But  the  delay  of  any  final  settlement,  now 
that  the  war  appeared  over,  was  beginning  to  have  an  efiect  upon  the 
nation.  While  the  Scotch  were  thus  estranged,  a  reaction  was  taking 
place  va.  England,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  the  feelings  of  the 
army  were  becoming  more  and  more  envenomed  against  the  King.  In 
vain  Cromwell  tried  to  bring  the  views  of  the  army  and  Parliament 
into' unison.  It  became  plain  that  he  must  choose  between  one  party 
and  the  other.  The  course  of  affairs  during  the  last  year,  and  the 
danger  of  a  total  subversion  of  all  the  work  of  the  civil  war  which 
began  to  show  itself,  induced  him  frankly  to  embrace  the  side  of  the 
army.  A  curious  description  is  given  us  of  a  prayer-meeting 
in  which  he  took  part,  where  the  army  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  present  uneasy  state  of  aflfairs  arose  from  their  turning  aside  from 
the  simplicity  of  their  course,  and  attempting  to  act  politically,  by 
entering  into  negotiation  with  Charles  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  storm  was  soon  to  break,  and  the  Scotch,  the  Presbyterians, 
and  the  Royalists  to  make  common  cause  against  the  army.  Hamilton, 
whose  conduct  had  throughout  the  war  been  so  questionable  that  the 
King  had  once  imprisoned  him  in  Pendennis  Castle,  had  now,  by  a  pre- 
tence of  strict  Presbyterianiam,  succeeded  in  procuring  a  -g^^ 
vote  from  the  Scotch  Estates  that  40,000  men  should  be  Scotch  invads 
raised  for  the  invasion  of  England.     In  March,  Poyer,  a   ^°*^*°*- 
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Presbyterian  colonel,  had  declared  for  the  King  in  Wales.  An  in- 
surrection under  Capel  had  broken  out  in  Kent  ;  the  fleet  had  de- 
clared for  the  King  ;  and  in  London  a  sufficient  reaction  had  taken 
place  to  re-establish  the  Presbyterian  influence.  In  fact,  a  second 
civil  war  had  begun  ;  and  if  the  whole  work  of  the  Revolution  was 
not  to  be  swept  away,  it  was  necessary  that  the  army  should  return 
to  its  proper  work,  and  leave  for  the  time  political  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  its  enemies.  It  was  not  long  in  asserting  its  pre-eminence. 
While  Fairfax  defeated  the  Kentish  men  at  Maidstone,  and  Capel 
was  driven  to  take  refuge  in  Colchester,  Cromwell  reduced  Wales, 
Are  defeated  and  in  union  with  Lambert  defeated  and  annihilated  at 
at  Preston.  Preston  Hamilton's  Scotch  army.     This,  with  the  sub- 

sequent fall  of  Colchester  and  the  retirement  of  the  fleet  to  Holland, 
completed  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists.  But  during  the  absence  of 
the  army  in  service,  the  general  feeling  of  the  nation  had  induced 
Parliament  to  consent  once  more  to  attempt  a  reconciliation,  and  to 
open  a  final  personal  treaty  with  the  Kiug  at  Newport.  But  the 
success  of  the  army  had  been  too  complete  and  too  rapid  to  allow 
of  its  completion.  Strengthened  by  their  victories,  the  Independents 
began  to  raise  their  demands.  Formidable  hints  occurred  in  their 
petitions  suggesting  the  punishment  of  the  King  and  the  substi- 
tution of  elective  for  hereditary  monarchy.  In  vain  the  Treaty  of 
Hegotiatioiu  Newport  was  hurried  forward.  The  King  still  con- 
at  Newport.  tested  every  point,  trusting  to  the  chapter  of  accidents. 
He  procrastinated  too  long.  The  appearance  of  Colonel  Ewer,  with 
orders  to  take  the  King  from  the  charge  of  Hammond,  and  the 
summons  of  Hammond  himself  to  London,  induced  him,  when 
too  late,  hurriedly  to  agree  on  the  two  chiefly  disputed  points. 
He  allowed  that  seven  of  his  friends  should  be  excepted  from  the 
pardon,  and  that  the  Bishops  should  be  suspended.  The  concession 
charieB  taken  Came  too  late.  The  army  was  again  predominant.  The 
fromcarisbroot  King  was  Carried  off  and  confined  in  Hurst  Castle. 
The  army  marched  to  London,  and  on  the  Parliament  declaring  by  a 
majority  of  forty-six  in  favour  of  the  Newport  treaty,  extreme  measures 
were  adopted.  On  the  following  day  Colonel  Pride  appeared  at  the 
door  of  the  House.  Lord  Grey  of  Groby  stood  beside  him  ;  and,  as 
the  most  important  members  of  the  majority  approached,  on  a 
whisper  from  Lord  Grey,  Pride  ordered  his  troopers  to  carry  them  off 
one  by  one  to  prison.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  more  than  a 
hundred  were  excluded.  The  transaction  is  known  as 
"  Pride's  Purge,"  and  the  remnant  of  the  House,  about  fifty  in  num- 
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ber,  is  spoken  of  as  "  The  Rump."  The  army  was  now  absolutely 
supreme,  Parliament  was  its  obedient  subject,  and  government  was 
really  carried  on  by  two  military  councils — an  upper  one,  consisting  of 
the  officers,  which  was  regarded  with  some  suspicion  by  the  mass  of  the 
army,  and  a  lower  one,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  soldiers. 
Measures  approved  of  by  these  councils  were  brought  to  the  Parlia- 
ment and  there  obediently  sanctioned. 

By  this  time  the  King's  fate  was  sealed.  On  the  Ttli  of  December 
Colonel  Harrison  brought  him  from  Hurst  Castle  to  iriai  and  death 
Whitehall.  On  the  23rd  a  bill  was  passed  ordering  his  «'^'*«  ^^• 
trial.  On  the  first  of  the  new  year,  to  levy  war  against  the  Parlia- 
ment and  Kingdom  of  England  was  declared  high  treason,  and  a 
High  Court  of  Justice  was  appointed  to  decide  whether  Charles  had 
been  guilty  of  that  treason  or  not.  The  Lords  indeed  had  the  courage 
to  refuse  it,  but  the  Commons  determined  to  act  upon  their  own 
authority.  Though  treated  with  much  indignity  as  a  prisoner, 
Charles  seems  stOl  to  have  had  hope.  But  the  War  of  the  Fronde 
incapacitated  the  French  from  coming  to  his  assistance.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  late  war  had  rendered  the  power  of  the  army  too 
absolute  for  opposition  at  home.  On  the  20th  of  January  the  High 
Court  assembled  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  under  the  presidency  of 
Bradshaw,  and  with  all  the  solemn  apparatus  of  a  court  of  justice. 
When  called  upon  to  plead,  Charles  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  court.  By  the  letter  of  the  law  no  doubt  he  was 
right ;  but,  as  Bradshaw  replied,  the  objection  was  not  to  the  point, 
no  court  would  allow  its  own  jurisdiction  to  be  questioned.  Charles 
attempted  in  vain  to  demand  a  conference  with  a  joint-committee  oi 
the  Lords  and  Commons  ;  and  as  he  still  refused  to  plead,  sentence 
of  death  was  passed  upon  him.  He  bore  himself,  as  usual  on  public 
occasions,  with  calm  dignity;  and  the  words  in  which  he  declared 
himself  the  champion  of  the  liberties  of  the  English  people,  and  the 
calm  and  religious  temper  in  which  he  passed  the  last  days  of  his  life, 
went  far  to  obliterate  from  the  popular  mind  the  tyranny  of  his  earlier, 
and  the  duplicity  of  his  later  Hfe.  He  was  beheaded,  before  White- 
hall, on  the  29th  of  the  month,  saying  upon  the  scaffold,  "  Sirs,  it  is 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people  that  I  am  come  here  ;  if  I  would  have 
assented  to  an  arbitrary  sway,  to  have  all  things  changed  according 
to  the  power  of  the  sword,  I  needed  not  to  have  come  hither,  and 
therefore  I  teU  you,  and  I  pray  God  it  be  not  laid  to  your  charge,  that 
I  am  a  martyr  to  the  ■oeople." 
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THE  death,  of  the  King  was  followed  immediately  by  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth,  In  February  both  Kingship  and 
Establishment  *^®  Housc  of  Lords  Were  abolished,  and  the  House  of 
of  the  Repubu-  Commons  was  declared  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation, 
vemmen  .  ^-^^  executive  power  being  placed  in  a  Council  of  State 
of  forty-one  members,  who  were  to  hold  their  office  for  a  year.  Of 
these,  three-fourths  were  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Although  the  House  of  Lords  was  abolished,  some  of  the  Peers  still 
clung  to  the  popular  party.  There  were  five  among  the  number  of 
the  Council  of  State,  and  two  at  least  got  themselves  elected  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  administration  went  on  without 
much  apparent  change.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  had  indeed  so 
long  exercised  the  supreme  power  that  the  formal  assumption  of  it 
by  one  of  them  made  but  Little  difference.  A  new  Great  Seal  was 
made,  and  six  of  the  judges  resigned,  but  the  rest  consented  to  keep 
their  places  on  a  pledge  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  England  should 
be  imaltered  ;  and  in  other  respects  the  administration  continued  as 
before.  In  some  degree,  to  lessen  the  glaring  absurdity  of  calling  the 
few  members  who  were  left  in  Parliament  the  national  representation, 
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their  numbers  were  increasecL  All  excluded  members,  except  those 
who  had  been  the  victims  of  Pride's  Purge,  were  readmitted,  a  certain 
number  of  vacancies  filled  up,  and  by  these  means  the  number  of  the 
House  was  raised  to  about  150.  The  punishment  of  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  second  civil  war  completed  the  work  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Government.  The  Lords  Hamilton,  Holland,  Norwich,  Capel, 
Goring,  and  Sir  John  Owen,  were  tried  and  found  guilty,  and  although 
they  had  been  admitted  to  quarter  upon  the  field  of  battle,  it  was 
held  that  this  did  not  extend  to  their  civil  guilt.  The  two  last  were 
alone  spared. 

Having  set  themselves  firmly  in  the  seat  of  powder,  the  new  rulers 
of  England  had  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  the  com-  cromweu  co-i- 
pletion  of  their  work  in  the  other  two  kingdoms.  The  fnoesiriBhwar. 
Royalist  party  being  entirely  suppressed  in  England,  an  opportunity 
was  at  length  afforded  of  prosecuting  with  vigour  the  war  against  the 
Irish  rebels,  which  domestic  difficulties  and  the  constant  intrigues  of 
the  King  had  hitherto  enfeebled.  It  was  determined  that  Cromwell, 
whom  all  now  recognized  as  the  ablest  soldier  of  the  time,  should 
be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  this  war,  and  he  took  upon 
him,  not  without  some  hesitation,  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  the  duty  of  modelling  or  organizing  the  army  for  that 
purpose.  He  was  met  at  the  threshold  with  very  considerable 
difficulties. 

The  Levelling  tendencies  already  mentioned  had  been  suppressed 
for  a  time  at  a  rendezvous  held  at  Ware  by  the  summary 
execution  of  Arnold,  one  of  the  ringleaders,  but  they  with  the 
had  not  ceased  to  spread.  They  had  been  kept  in  ^*'*"*"- 
abeyance  by  the  active  work  afforded  to  the  troops ;  but  now  that 
the  war  was  over,  they  again  showed  themselves  in  a  more  alarming 
form.  Originally  the  fruit  of  mistaken  religious  views,  they  now 
acquired  a  more  practical  shape.  Sometimes  they  were  exhibited  in 
a  way  that  was  harmless  enough,  as  when  certain  men  proceeded  to 
dig  and  plant  the  waste  lands  in  Surrey,  declaring  their  expectation 
that  England  would  shortly  accept  their  view  of  community  of  goods. 
But  in  the  army  the  effect  was  more  dangerous.  John  Lilbume,  always 
an  open-mouthed  upholder  of  individual  liberty,  became  the  leader  of 
the  movement.  He,  and  those  who  thought  with  him,  had  expected  as 
the  fruit  of  their  work  some  sort  of  millennium,  and  were  disappointed 
when  it  seemed  that  a  change  of  masters  was  all  that  they  had  gained. 
He  published  two  famous  pamphlets,  one  entitled  "  England's  New 
Chains  Discovered,"  and  the  other  "  The  Hunting  of  the  Foxes  from 
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Triploe  Heath  to  Whitehall  by  five  Small  Beagles,"  the  foxes  being 
the  army  grandees,  the  five  small  beagles  certain  troopers  who  had 
been  punished  for  insubordination.  FUled  with  these  views,  the 
troops  refused  to  serve  against  Ireland.  The  regiments  selected  had 
been  chosen  perfectly  fairly,  but  the  idea  got  abroad  that  those  were 
to  be  sent  upon  the  service  who  were  most  opposed  to  the  new  order 
of  things.  The  first  actual  mutiny,  however,  broke  out  in  Colonel 
Whalley's  regiment,  which  was  not  one  of  the  Irish  regiments. 
When  ordered  to  quit  London  they  refused,  and  at  "  The  Bull,"  in 
Bishopsgate,  an  open  mutiny  showed  itself,  which  was  rapidly  sup- 
pressed by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  in  person,  and  one  of  the  ringleaders, 
Lockyer,  was  shot  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
character  and  religious  life,  and  his  death  excited  the  strongest 
sympathy.  His  funeral  was  made  a  public  demonstration  :  "  a 
hundred  went  before  the  corpse,  five  or  six  in  file,  the  corpse  was 
then  brought,  with  six  trumpets  sounding  a  soldier's  knell,  then  the 
trooper's  horse  came,  clad  in  mourning  and  led  by  a  footman ;  the 
corpse  was  adorned  with  bundles  of  rosemary,  one  half  stained  in 
blood,  and  the  sword  of  the  deceased  along  with  them ;  some 
thousands  followed  iu  rank  and  file,  all  had  sea-green  and  blaci 
ribbon  tied  on  their  hats  and  to  their  breasts ;  the  women  brought 
up  the  rear."  Iromediately  after  this  demonstration,  the  Levellers 
produced  their  programme  in  a  petition  against  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  known  as  the  Agreement  of  the  People.  The  petition 
suggested  sweeping  measures,  such  as  annual  Parliaments,  the 
abolition  of  tithes  and  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  continued 
close  adherence  to  the  Self-denying  Orfliuance.  At  a  review  in  Hyde 
Park  many  sea-green  badges  were  seen,  and  though  the  influence  of 
Cromwell  suppressed  disorder,  the  men's  temper  was  not  good  ;  and 
news  reached  London  that  both  in  Oxfordshire  and  in  Salisbury  open 
mutiny  had  begun.  In  Oxfordshire,  Captain  Thompson  broke  from 
his  quarters  with  about  200  followers,  while  Comet  Thompson,  his 
brother,  marched  from  Salisbury  with  the  intention  of  joining  him, 
or  of  getting  to  Gloucestershire,  where  there  were  other  disaffected 
troopa  Fairfax  and  CromweU  started  rapidly  in  pursuit,  and  after 
jjj,y  „g  an  extraordinary  march  of  nearly  fifty  miles,  came  upon 

•uppressed.  the  mutineers  at  Burford,  broke  in  upon  them  when 
they  were  asleep,  tind  took  all  the  chief  of  them  prisoners.  Those 
who  were  selected  for  punishment  were  placed  upon  the  leads  of 
Burford  Church,  overlooking  the  place  of  execution.  Thompson  and 
two  corporals  were  shot.     This  was  considered  vengeance  enough ; 
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the  rest  were  pardoned.     Captain  Thompson  in  the  meanwhUe  had 
been  killed  in  arms  in  Northamptonshire. 

This  was  in  May.  On  the  10th  of  July,  Cromwell,  as  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  set  out  with  much  pomp  for  Bristol.  It  was  un- 
certain what  enemies  he  would  there  meet ;  for  the  death   „      ^  ,  ^    . 

'  uncertainty  of 

of  the  King,  accepted  in  England,  had  had  the  effect  of  charies  il'b 
re-establjshing  the  Royalist  party  both  in  Scotland  and  °"''^*"'*°*^- 
in  Ireland,  and  the  young  King  Charles  II.,  who  had  taken  refuge 
with  his  relative,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  Holland,  pressed  by  both 
countries,  was  uncertain  as  yet  to  which  he  would  betake  himself. 
The  Scotch  universally  recognised  the  King  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Government,  and  in  that  country  all  parties  were  almost  equally  shocked 
with  the  turn  affairs  had  taken  in  England.  The  professed  Royalists 
were  in  exile  with  the  young  King,  but  the  Presbj-terian  Estates  and 
Church  also  at  once  determined  to  send  Commissioners,  offering  to 
acknowledge  him  if  he  would  but  accept  the  Covenant,  proposals  of 
He  hesitated  on  two  grounds  ;  on  the  one  hand,  Ormond,  ""*  scotch, 
who  had  returned  as  his  Lieutenant  to  Ireland,  had  gone  far 
towards  harmonizing  all  parties  in  opposition  to  the  Parliament, 
and  urged  his  presence  there  ;  on  the  other,  Montrose  and  the 
Royalists  were  eager  to  try  their  fortunes  again  in  Scotland,  and 
Charles  preferred'  to  await  the  issue  of  their  enterprise  before  pur- 
chasing the  general  national  assistance  at  the  price  of  acknowledging 
his  father's  faults  and  of  accepting  the  Covenant,  which  he  heartily 
disliked.  The  murder  of  Dr.  Dorislaus,  who  had  assisted  at  the  late 
King's  trial,  and  was  put  to  death  by  some  of  Montrose's  Royalist 
friends,  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  the  Hague.  He  sent 
an  unsatisfactory  answer  to  the  Scotch,  and  withdrew  to  St.  Ger- 
mains,  having  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  Ireland. 

Things  there  meanwhile  promised  well  for  him.  Michael  Jones 
had  been  with  difficulty  making  head  against  the  various 
rebel  armies.  He  had  defeated  Preston  at  Dungan  Hill, 
while  Lord  Inchiquin  had  beaten  Taafe  with  the  Munster  troops  at 
Clontarf.  Disputes  had  as  usual  run  high  among  the  Irish.  The 
Papal  Nuncio  had  fallen  out  with  the  Council  of  Kilkenny,  and  had 
first  fled  to  his  friend  Owen  Roe  in  Ulster,  and  subsequently  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Island.  But  the  King's  death  had  for  a  moment 
healed  all  differences.  Lord  Inchiquin  had  himself  changed  sides. 
Even  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  true  to  the  letter  of  their  Covenant, 
had  declared  against  Parliament,  and  with  the  exception  of  Owen 
O'Neil,  who  was  attempting  negotiations  with  Monk  in  Ulster,  the 
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whole  country  seemed  combined  under  Ormond  ;  while  that  part  of 
the  fleet  which  had  revolted  rode  triumphantly  on  the  coast  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Rupert.  Dublin  and  Londonderry  were  the 
only  strongholds  which  still  held  out  for  Parliament.  Even  the 
quarrel  with  O'Neil  was  before  long  healed.  The  Parliament  refused 
to  acknowledge  any  negotiations  with  the  instigator  of  the  Irish 
massacre,  his  own  soldiers  refused  to  obey  Monk's  orders,  and 
O'Neil's  Irish,  after  his  death,  which  occurred  shortly  after  these 
events,  joined  the  great  mass  of  Royalists.  It  was  therefore  to  Ire- 
land that  Prince  Charles  first  intended  to  go. 

The  difficulty  of  organizing  his  army  kept  Cromwell  some  time  at 
cromweugoea  Milford.  His  first  intention  was  to  land  in  Munster, 
to  Ireland.  ■^)^j;  ^  great  success  won  by  Jones  induced  him  to  change 

his  plan.  Ormond  bringing  his  army  to  Dublin,  in  the  hope 
of  triumphantly  closing  the  war,  was  completely  defeated,  and  his 
army  destroyed  by  Jones  at  Rathmines  (Aug.  2).  An  opening  was 
thus  afforded  to  Cromwell  in  the  capital,  whither,  in  company  with 
Ireton,  his  son-in-law,  as  third  in  command  (Jones  ranking  as  second), 
he  betook  himself  on  the  15th  of  August.  The  arrival  of  Cromwell 
with  his  troops  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  afi'airs.  The  army, 
which  had  become  lax,  was  brought  under  the  most  rigorous  disci- 
pline. All  plundering  and  injury  to  the  inhabitants  was  forbidden 
His  campaign  Under  pain  of  death,  and  with  the  determination  to  make 
^^^^'^-  a  final  end  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Island,  Crom- 

well set  sternly  to  work.  From  Dublin  he  advanced  northwards 
towards  Drogheda,  waited  some  days  in  hopes  of  bringing  on  a 
pitched  battle,  then  breached  the  walls  and  stormed  the  town. 
Thither  the  best  of  the  English  troops  in  the  island  had  been  sent 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  Ashton,  an  officer  of  known 
courage,  who  had  declared  his  ability  to  hold  the  town.  The  defence 
of  the  breaches,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  obstinate,  but  ultimately 
(Sept.  11)  the  Parliamentary  troops,  led  by  Cromwell  in  person,  forced 
them,  and  bursting  into  the  town,  refused  quarter,  putting  to  death 
all  those  who  were  found  in  arms.  Some  isolated  strong  points  were 
surrendered  at  discretion,  the  officers  and  priests  alone  were  killed,  the 
common  men  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  the  Barbadoes.  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  cruelty  of  this  storm,  but  there  seems  no  proof  that 
any  were  put  to  death  except  the  garrison,  who  were  between  3000 
or  4000  in  number ;  and  the  hope  which  CromweU  himself  ex- 
pressed in  the  words — "  The  enemy  upon  this  were  filled  with  much 
terror,  and  truly  I  believe  this  bitterness  will  save  much  effusion  of 
blood,  through  the  goodness  of  God  " — was  fully  realized. 
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From  Drogheda,  leaving  Venables  and  Coote  to  relieve  London- 
derry and  conquer  Ulster,  Cromwell  turned  southward.  At  Wexford 
he  followed  his  unvarying  plan  of  summoning  the  governor,  with 
the  warning,  that  if  the  summons  was  refused  he  must  expect  the 
extreme  severity  of  a  storm.  The  governor  consented  to  treat,  but 
upon  terms  ridiculously  high  ;  and  while  the  negotiations  were  still 
pending,  a  chance  quarrel  brought  on  an  assault,  the  city  was 
stormed,  and  the  same  sharp  measure  dealt  to  the  garrison  as  at 
Drogheda  (Oct.  12).  In  this  instance  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
distinct  intention  of  such  a  thing  in  Cromwell's  mind.  The  fate  of 
the  garrison  arose  from  the  accident  of  war.  The  effect  of  these  two 
fearful  victories  was,  however,  instantaneous  ;  few  fortresses  hence- 
forward refused  the  summons.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  all  the 
South  of  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  Waterford,  was  in  Cromwell's 
hands.  While  giving  his  troops  a  short  rest  during  the  winter,  it  had 
been  determined  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant  should  be  smnmoned 
home  to  assume  the  command  against  the  Scots.  But  he  was  again 
in  action  before  the  order  reached  him,  and  in  the  first  months  of 
1650  had  taken  the  town  of  Kilkenny,  overrun  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  and  completed  its  conquest  by  the  capture  of  Clonmel 
(May  10).  This  closed  his  victorious  career  in  Ireland.  Recaued 
His  presence  was  required  in  England,  whither  he  to^^ieian*- 
at  once  returned,  leaving  the  completion  of  his  work  to  Ireton  and 
Ludlow,  who  found  but  little  difficulty  in  finishing  what  he  had  so 
well  begun. 

The  victory  of  Rathmines  and  the  subsequent  successes  of  Cromwell 
had  changed  the  views  of  the  young  King.     He  had    _    , 

"  ./  o  o  Charles  accepts 

brought  himself  to  accept  the  bitter  terms  which  the   the  scotch 
Scotch  Church  and  Estates  offered  him,  even  though    p'^p"^^- 
pressed  home  by  their  envoy,  Winram  of  Liberton,  with  most  un- 
compromising harshness.     He  had  promised  to  make  a  final  arrange- 
ment at  Breda,  in  Holland,  anxious  to  wait  a  little  longer  to  see 
whether  Montrose  and  the  genuine   Royalists  might  not  still  be 
successful     But  disaster  had  throughout  followed  that  nobleman. 
He  had  collected  troops  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
but  his  transports  were  all  wrecked  on  their  way  to  Scotland,  and  it 
was  with  little  more  than  1000  men  that  he  proceeded  through  the 
counties   of  Caithness   and   Ross-shire.      There,   at  a  place  called 
Corbiesdale,  he  was  entirely  routed  by  the  Covenanters   Montroge-s  de- 
(AprU.  27),  and  subsequently  taken  prisoner,  and  exe-    '^**  *^''  <'«*'*• 
cuted  (May  21)  with  all  the  vindictive  insult  which  his  hereditary 
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enemy,  Aigyle,  at  that  time  paramount  among  them,  coiild  inflict 
upon  him.  The  news  of  these  disasters  brought  Charles  to  submis- 
sion. With  the  singular  selfishness  and  meanness  which  marked 
both  himself  and  his  father  under  similar  circumstances,  he  disowned 
Montrone's  efforts,  accepted  all  the  limitations  required,  and  betook 
himself  to  Scotland  in  the  capacity  of  a  Covenanted  King. 

The  command  against  Scotland  was  given  to  Fairfax,  but  Fairfax, 
though  he  had  supported  the  action  of  the  army  at  the  time  of 
the  change  of  Government,  had  not  approved  of  the  execution 
of  Charles,   and  was   much  under  the  influence  of  his   wife,  who 

„  ,  ,  ^  ,  was  a  Presbyterian.  He  declared  that  he  had  con- 
Fairfax  refiulng  •' 

to  fight  scientious   scruples   against  fighting  the   Scotch,  with 

whom  the  kingdom  had  so  lately  been  bound  in  the 
Covenant.     The   command  was   therefore  transferred  to  Cromwell. 
It  was  not  without  great  pain  that  he  brought  himself 
accepts  the         to  fight  against  those  whom  he  acknowledged  as  belong- 
cmmand.  ^^  ^^  ^^  great  party  of  which  he  considered  himself 

the  champion,  and  which  he  spoke  of  as  "  the  godly  party  "  or  "  the 
good  men."  But  to  bim  it  appeared  that  the  cause  for  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  fighting — the  cause  namely  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty — was  still  at  stake.  Keligious  liberty  meant  to  him  freedom 
of  conscience  within  far  larger  limits  than  could  be  hoped  for  under 
the  supremacy  of  Presbyterianism  ;  nor  could  he  beUeve  that  civil 
liberty  would  be  secured  under  a  Stuart  King  still  accompanied  by 
large  numbers  of  the  old  Royalist  party. 

He  passed  the  Tweed  with  an  army  of  16,000  men  on  the  16th  of 
July.  The  Scots  had  placed  themselves  under  the  command  of  the 
old  Earl  of  Leven  and  of  David  Leslie.  As  yet  their  army  was  a 
purely  Covenanting  one.  By  an  act  of  the  Scotch  Church,  called  the 
Act  of  Classes,  all  known  Malignants,  and  the  Engagers  (as  those 
men  were  called  who  had  joined  Hamilton's  insurrection),  had  been 
removed  from  the  army.  The  country  between  the  Tweed  and 
Edinburgh  had  been  wasted ;  and  the  inhabitants,  terrified  by 
ridiculous  stories  of  the  English  cruelty,  had  taken  flight ;  but 
Cromwell's  army,  marching  by  the  coast,  was  supplied  by  the  fleet. 
He  thus  reached  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  ;  but 
Leslie  skilfully  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  ground  and 
refused  to  be  brought  to  an  engagement.  It  became  necessary  for 
Cromwell  to  withdraw  towards  his  supplies.  He  fell 
of  Dunbar.  back  to  Dunbar,  which  lies  upon  a  peninsula,  jutting 

*•**  *•  out  into  the  Firth  of  Forth.     The  base  of  this  peninsula 
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is  at  a  little  distance  encircled  by  high  ground,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Lammermuir  Hills.  These  heights  were  occupied  by  the  Scotch 
anny,  as  was  also  the  pass  through  which  the  road  to  Berwick  lies. 
Cromwell  was  therefore  apparently  shut  up  between  the  enemy  and 
the  sea,  with  no  choice  but  to  retire  to  his  ships  or  surrender. 
Had  Leslie  continued  his  cautious  policy,  such  might  have  been  the 
event.     A  little  glen,  through  which  runs  a  brook  called  the  Broxburn, 
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separated  the  two  enemies.  Between  it  and  the  high  grounds  lay  a 
narrow  but  comparatively  level  tract.  Either  army  attacking  the 
other  must  cross  this  glen.  There  were  two  convenient  places  for 
passing  it  :  one,  the  more  inland  one,  towards  the  right  of  the  English, 
who  stood  with  their  back  to  the  sea,  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
Scotch.  Could  Leslie  secure  the  other  at  the  mouth  of  the  glen,  he 
would  have  it  in  his  power  to  attack  when  he  pleased.     The  tempta- 
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tion  was  too  strong  for  him,  he  gradually  moved  his  army  down  from 
the  hills  towards  its  own  right  flank,  thereby  bringing  it  on  to  the 
narrow  ground  between  the  hQl  and  the  brook,  intending  with  hia 
right  to  secure  the  passage  at  Broxmouth.  Cromwell  and  Lambert 
saw  the  movement,  saw  that  it  gave  them  a  corresponding  advantage 
if  they  suddenly  crossed  the  glen  at  Broxmouth,  and  fell  upon 
Leslie's  right  wing,  while  his  main  body  was  entangled  in  the  narrow 
ground  before  mentioned.  The  attack  was  immediately  decided 
upon,  and  early  on  the  3rd  of  September  carried  out  with  perfect 
success.  The  Scotch  horse  of  the  right  wing  were  driven  in  con- 
fusion back  upon  their  main  body,  whom  they  trampled  under  foot, 
and  the  whole  army  was  thus  rolled  back  upon  itself  in  inextricable 
confusion. 

From  Dunbar  Cromwell  advanced  to  Edinburgh.  The  town  feU. 
Takes  Edin-  easUy  into  his  hands,  but  the  castle  offered  resistance  ; 
burgh.  and  while  he  was  lying  before  it  political  differences 

began  to  show  themselves  among  his  enemies.  Three  parties  were 
gradually  apparent ;  one  purely  Royalist ;  another,  a  middle  party, 
Division  among  embodying  the  bulk  of  the  Presbyterians  and  the  high 
the  Scotch.  ofl&cials,  of  which  party  Argyle  was  the  head  ;  and  it 

the  West  of  Scotland  a  more  extreme  party,  who  considered  any 
union  with  their  Malignant  King  injurious  to  the  cause.  The 
Royalists  contrived  to  entice  the  young  King  to  fly  from  Edinburgh 
(Oct.  4),  with  the  idea  of  putting  himself  in  their  hands.  But  aa 
Charles  found  no  troops  to  support  him,  and  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  Covenanted  troops,  he  returned.  The  Royalists  made  some  move- 
ments in  the  Highlands,  and  required  to  be  repressed  by  David  Leslie, 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  thought  it  prudent  to  join  themselves 
to  Argyle's  party.  The  Start,  as  Charles's  sudden  flight  was  called, 
alarmed  the  Covenanters  so  thoroughly  that  they  henceforward 
treated  the  young  King  with  more  respect,  and  a  resolution  was 
passed,  that  in  the  present  crisis  all  Scotchmen  might  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  country,  thus  repealing  the  Act  of  Classes. 
This  resolution  called  out  much  opposition  in  the  West,  where  a 
protest  was  drawn  up  against  it,  and  the  two  parties  assumed  the 
protesten  and  names  of  Resolutioners  and  Protesters.  The  support  of 
Kesointioners.  tj^g  Protesters  Cromwell,  trusting  to  the  character  of 
their  religious  views,  had  some  hope  of  securing,  and  negotiations 
were  set  on  foot  with  them  ;  but  though  subsequently,  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  friendship  of  some 
of  them,  and  was  constantly  inclined  to  show  them  favour,  they  at  pre- 
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sent  continued  the  war  against  him,  and  were  defeated  at  Hamilton 
by  General  Lambert.  Meanwhile  the  King  was  entirely  chariea  ii 
in  the  hands  of  the  Resolutioners  ;  in  January  he  was  "owned, 
crowned,  and  renewed  the  Covenant ;  he  then  advanced  southward, 
hopiag  to  intercept  a  part  of  the  English  army  which  had  not  yet  crossed 
the  Forth.  But  Cromwell,  moving  with  aU  his  forces  northward, 
avoided  the  danger,  and  subjugated  the  county  of  Fife  and  the  city 
of  Perth.  But  while  thus  pursuing  his  successes,  he  had  passed  the 
Scotch  army,  which  thus  lay  between  him  and  England.  Charles  took 
advantage  of  this  mistake,  and  determined  to  push  on  at  Marches  into 
once  and  try  and  renew  the  quarrel  in  England  itself,  ^"ei*'"'- 
The  news  of  his  advance  filled  the  Parliament  with  alarm.  It  was 
even  thought  that  Cromwell  had  allowed  the  King  thus  to  pass  him 
on  purpose,  having  come  to  some  terms  with  him,  while  others  be- 
lieved, with  more  show  of  probability,  that  his  object  was  to  compel 
that  party  in  England  which  disliked  the  present  rulers  to  act  ener- 
getically in  self-defence.  The  very  fact  that  the  world  could  not 
believe  in  Cromwell  making  an  error  proves  the  high  opinion  gene- 
rally formed  of  him.  Whether  accidental  or  intentional,  the  approach 
of  Charles  excited  the  people  to  action.  Recovering  from  their  firsi' 
fright,  the  Council  of  State  took  vigorous  measures.  The  militia, 
was  everywhere  raised,  and  as  Charles  advanced,  pursued  by  Lambert 
and  Cromwell,  the  forces  gradually  closed  round  him.  On  reaching 
Worcester,  he  waited  a  few  days,  collecting  his  army  round  him  ;  and 
was  there  overtaken  by  Cromwell,  who  had  come  by  the  cromweu 
eastern  road  from  Scotland,  and  so  across  England.  The  at  wore"  ter. 
attack  upon  the  town  was  from  the  south.  Worcester  Sept.  3. 
itself  hes  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Severn.  The  attack  was 
made  on  both  sides,  a  bridge  of  boats  connecting  Fleetwood  on  the 
west  with  Cromwell  and  the  main  army  on  the  east.  This  division 
of  troops  settled  the  plan  of  the  battle.  Charles,  coming  out  of  the 
town,  fell  upon  the  eastern  army,  entirely  separated  as  he  believed 
from  Fleetwood  and  the  west.  But  his  attack  was  in  vain.  Crom- 
well, who  had  been  with  Fleetwood,  hastily  returned  to  the  eastern 
bank,  repulsed  the  attacks  of  the  Royalists,  advanced  to  the  town, 
where  he  was  met  by  Fleetwood,  and  the  army,  thus  reunited,  pushed 
the  Royalists,  still  fighting,  through  the  city,  and  so  completely  broke 
them  that  there  was  no  hope  of  their  again  rallying.  This  victory 
was,  as  Cromwell  called  it,  the  "  crowning  mercy  "  of  the  war.  Charles 
himself  escaped  ;  and  after  an  adventurous  flight  of  charies  escapes 
forty-four  days,  through  the  western  counties  and  along   *°  Trance. 
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the  south  coast,  during  the  earlier  part  of  which  he  owed  his  safety 
entirely  to  the  fidelity  of  a  labouring  family  of  the  name  of  Penderil, 
he  succeeded  in  finding  a  ship  near  Brighton,  which  landed  him 
safely  in  France. 

Cromwell  marched  triumphantly  to  London.  He  had  left  Monk 
with  5000  troops  in  Scotland,  who  completed  the  conquest  of  that 
country,  which  was  subsequently,  by  an  ordinance  of  Cromwell,  united 
cromweu'g  to  England.     Both  in  religious  and  civil  matters  the 

**enUn  °'*™"  P^^od  during  which  the  kingdoms  were  united  was  one 
Scotland.  of  remarkable  prosperity.     The  government  was  tudeed 

somewhat  arbitrary,  but  on  the  whole  carried  on  so  as  to  call  forth 
the  praises  even  of  Cromwell's  enemies.  "  These  bitter  waters,"  writes 
one  of  them,  "were  sweetened  by  the  Lord's  remarkably  blessing  the 
labours  of  his  faithful  serva  ts.  A  great  door,  and  effectual,  was 
opened  to  many."  "Scotland,"  we  are  told  by  another,  "was  kept 
in  great  order.  Some  castles  in  the  Highlands  had  garrisons  put  in 
them,  which  were  so  careful  in  their  discipline,  and  exact  in  their 
rules,  that  the  Highlanders  were  most  successfully  ruled  by  them. 
Forts  were  built,  and  an  army  of  8000  men  kept,  but  there  was  good 
justice  done.  Vice  was  suppressed  and  punished,  so  that  we  always 
reckon  those  eight  years  of  usurpation  a  time  of  great  prosperity." 

When  a  country  is  plunged  into  war,  especially  civU  war,  the 
victorious  general  and  his  army  almost  of  necessity  absorb  the  chief 
authority  of  the  state.  As  far  as  England  was  concerned,  the  main 
business  of  the  Parliament  and  the  CouncU  of  State  had  been  to 
supply  means  for  the  support  of  the  army  ;  they  had  met  its  require- 
ments by  a  severe  land-tax  by  no  means  popular.     But 

Foreign  dlffl-  •'    .  .  . 

cvutiea  of  th«  abroad  their  duties  had  been  more  difficult.  The  capitals 
commonweaitii.  ^£  ^j^^  Continent  wert-  tilled  with  exiled  partisans  of  the 
late  King.  The  feelings  of  the  monarchical  governments  of  those 
countries  were  naturally  averse  to  the  new  republic.  Even  at  the 
Hague,  the  Court  of  the  Stadtholder,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
ol  Charles  I.,  was  extremely  hostile.  The  republican  ambasMailors 
had  met  with  scant  courtesy.  One  of  them,  Ascham,  had  been 
killed  at  Madrid,  another,  Dorislau-.,  ai  the  Hague.  Portugal  had 
given  refuge  to  Rupert,  when  his  lli;ci  Lad  been  driven  from  the 
cuast  of  Ireland,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  that  country ;  and 
Blake's  fleet  had  been  fired  upon  when  attempting  to  go  up  the 
Tagus.  With  Spain  and  Portugal  negotiations  were  yet  pending. 
In  Holland,  the  death  of  the  Stadtholder  enabled  the  republican 
party,  consisting  of  the  wealthy  mercantile  class,  to  regain  the  direc- 
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tion  of  affairs,  and  a  plan  was  set  on  foot  for  incorporating  the  coun- 
try with  England  in  a  republican  union,  in  opposition  to  the  Kings 
of  Europe.  But  with  these  views  the  democracy  of  Holland,  always 
attached  to  the  House  of  Orange,  had  no  sympathy  ;  and  the  English 
ambassadors  were  still  liable  to  insult.  The  English  Parliament 
adopted  a  tone  in  its  remonstrances  which  roused  the  pride  of  the 
Dutch  ;  friendly  relations  were  broken  off  ;  St.  John  the  ambassador 
returned  in  anger ;  and  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  the 
Navigation  Act  was  passed,  which  forbad  the  importa-  Navigation  Act. 
tion  of  goods  into  England  except  in  EngHsh  ships,  or  °'=*-  ^'  ^^^• 
in  ships  of  the  nation  which  produced  the  goods.  A  severe  blow 
was  thus  dealt  at  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  quarrel 
fast  ripened  into  a  war. 

Thus,  without  being  particularly  successful,  Parliament  carried  on 
its  work  with  fair  dignity.  Still  its  action  had  not  ^^  archicai 
been  such  as  to  give  it  any  claim  to  a  perpetual  tenure  ciiaracter  of  the 
of  office.  By  the  Agreement  of  the  Nation,  the  docu-  "  *°*' 
ment  under  which  the  present  Government  existed,  it  had  been 
arranged  that  the  Parliament — which  it  was  plain  to  the  eyes  of  all 
men  was  an  oligarchy,  and  a  very  poor  representation  of  the  people 
of  England — was  to  have  been  brought  to  an  end  in  the  year  1649. 
It  owed  its  continued  existence  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time  ;  while 
the  very  life  of  the  Commonwealth  was  at  stake  in  war,  it  was  im- 
possible to  risk  a  dissolution  of  the  supreme  Government,  and  all 
question  of  such  a  step  had  consequently  been  laid  aside.  Now  that 
the  war  was  over,  Cromwell  and  the  bulk  of  the  army   ^ 

'  _  ^         •'     Cromwell 

were  anxious  for  a  settlement  of  the  nation.  Continued  deairei  a 
anarchy,  or  continued  arbitrary  rule,  was  by  no  means  '"* 
what  they  had  fought  for.  They  were  anxious  to  enter  into  the  fruit 
of  their  labour — a  settled  and  well-ordered  Government,  with  good 
security  for  religious  and  civil  liberty  ;  for  it  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  army  was  quite  unlike  other  armies,  that  it  consisted 
of  men  of  respectable  position,  of  the  most  earnest  religious  convic- 
tions, who,  whatever  advantages  they  may  have  reaped  by  their  posi- 
tion, yet  believed  themselves  engaged  in  a  patriotic  and  national  cause, 
and  were  not  influenced  by  any  mercenary  motives.  The  question 
then  of  the  dissolution  of  the  present  Parliament  was  at  once  revived 
on  Cromwell's  return  ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  pressure  was  put 
upon  the  Government  to  produce  some  of  those  acts  which  the  army, 
and  in  fact  the  great  Puritan  party  of  England,  regarded  as  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  their  liberties.     Under  this  pressure,  on  the  18th  of 
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November,  a  vote  was  passed,  setting  a  date  for  the  end  of  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  it  was  put  at  an  enormous  distance,  at  not  less  than  three 
years'  time.  It  was  supposed  that  this  interval  was  necessary  in 
order  to  settle  the  form  which  the  future  Government  shoidd  assume- 
Conference  For  that  purpose  a  great  conference  was  held  in  the 

Parliament'  autumn  of  this  year  between  the  Parliament  and  the 
and  army.  army  ;  and  the  rival  views  of  those  who  were  for  a  pure 

republic  and  those  who  wished  for  something  monarchical  were 
ventilated.  The  monarchists,  who  included  in  their  number  the 
greater  part  of  the  lawyers,  wished  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  the 
late  King  to  be  set  up.  The  army  was  decidedly  republican. 
CromweU  already  expressed  that  conviction,  which  he  afterwards  put 
in  force,  that  the  government  of  a  single  person  was  necessary,  but 
he  certainly  did  not  approve  of  the  idea  of  a  new  Stuart  king.  It 
was  believed  that  the  influence  of  his  son-in-law  Ireton  might  have 
modified  the  monarchical  views  of  Cromwell  ;  but  in  the  December 
ot  this  year  Ireton  died  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  succeeded  by  Fleet- 
wood, who  also  married  his  widow.  Besides  limiting  their  own  exis- 
tence, Parliament  addressed  itseK  to  the  reform  of  law — anothei 
favourite  plan  of  the  army.  The  committee  for  that  purpose  got  so 
far  as  to  vote  that  land,  if  registered,  should  belong  to  the  owner  who 
registered  it  without  encumbrance  ;  but  at  this  word  "  encumbrance" 
a  dispute  arose  which  occupied  three  months,  and  nothing  was  done. 
Meanwhile  the  quarrel  with  Holland  had  become  a  war.  After  the 
War  wiui  battle  of  Worcester,  the  States  had  sent  ambassadors  to 

Houand.  London  to  attempt  an  accommodation.    But  the  demands 

of  CromweU  were  exorbitant.  His  views  of  foreign  politics  did  not 
rise  above  those  of  the  ordinary  Englishman  of  his  time.  With  the 
rest  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  he  looked  back  to  the  reign  of  EUzabeth 
as  the  great  epoch  of  national  glory.  He  desired  to  restore  England 
to  that  great  position  from  which  two  reigns  of  vacillating  kingcraft 
had  degraded  her.  With  that  rough  but  sincere  patriotism  which  he 
has  shared  with  many  other  statesmen  who  have  attempted  to  breathe 
fresh  life  into  their  native  country,  he  thought  the  greatness  of 
England  was  best  secured  by  riding  roughshod  over  the  claims  of 
other  countries,  and  making  her  power  acknowledged,  whether  the 
questions  at  issue  were  just  or  not.  To  his  mind  the  position  of 
England  required  that  she  should  be  supreme  in  the  narrow  seas 
He  therefore  demanded  the  honour  of  the  flag,  that  is,  he  required 
the  ships  of  all  other  countries  to  salute  the  English  flag  in  the 
ChanneL     He  claimed  the  right  of  search,  dictated  his  own  arrange- 
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ments  in  the  matter  of  the  fisheries,  and  declared  himself  determined 
to  uphold  the  Navigation  Act,  which  was  the  real  cause  of  the  war. 
The  negotiations  on  these  points  were  stUl  pending  when  Blake, 
meeting  Van  Tromp's  fleet  in  the  Downs,  in  vain  summoned  the 
Dutch  Admiral  to  lower  his  flag.  A  battle  was  the  consequence, 
which  led  to  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  8th  of  July  (1652).  The 
maritime  success  of  England  was  chiefly  due  to  the  genius  of  Blake, 
who  having  hitherto  served  upon  shore,  now  turned  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  navy.  A  series  of  bloody  fights  took  place  between  the 
two  nations.  For  some  time  the  fortunes  of  the  war  seemed  unde- 
cided. Van  Tromp,  defeated  by  Blake,  had  to  yield  the  command  to 
De  Euyter.  De  Ruyter  in  his  turn  was  displaced  to  give  way  again 
to  his  greater  rival.  Van  Tromp  was  reinstated  in  command.  A 
victory  over  Blake  off  the  Naze  (Nov.  28)  enabled  him  to  cruise  in 
the  Channel  with  a  broom  at  his  mast-head,  implying  that  he  had 
swept  the  English  from  the  seas.  But  the  year  1653  again  saw  Blake 
able  to  fight  a  drawn  battle  of  two  days'  duration  between  Portland 
and  La  Hogue  ;  while  at  length,  on  the  second  and  third  of  June,  a 
decisive  engagement  was  fought  ofi"  the  North  Foreland,  in  which 
Monk  and  Deane,  supported  by  Blake,  completely  defeated  the  Dutch 
Admiral,  who,  as  a  last  resource,  tried  in  vain  to  blow  up  his  own 
ship,  and  then  retreated  to  the  Dutch  coast,  leaving  eleven  ships  in 
the  hands  of  the  English,  In  the  next  month,  another  victory  on  the 
part  of  Blake,  accompanied  by  the  death  of  the  great  Dutch  Admiral, 
completed  the  ruin  of  the  naval  power  of  Holland.  The  States  were 
driven  to  treat.  In  1654  the  treaty  was  signed,  in  which  Denmark, 
the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  the  Swiss  provinces  were  included.  The 
war  had  been  too  objectless — the  points  of  similarity  between  the 
combatants  too  numerous  to  allow  of  the  terms  being  very  important ; 
such  as  they  were,  however,  they  were  in  favour  of  England.  The 
Dutch  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  English  flag  in  the 
British  seas ;  they  consented  to  the  Navigation  Act ;  and  the  con- 
nection between  the  English  and  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party 
in  Holland  was  completed  by  the  exclusion,  through  the  influence  of 
De  Witt  and  the  States  of  Holland,  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
grandson  of  Charles  I.,  from  the  office  of  Stadtholder.  The  oligarchi- 
cal party  in  Holland  even  promised  to  use  all  its  influence  to  exclude 
the  Prince  from  the  office  of  Captain  of  the  army  of  the  States. 

The  war,  whether  wise  or  not,  had  terminated  so  honourably  for 
England,  that  the  other  great  countries  of  Europe  began  eagerly  to  seek 
for  Cromwell's  alliance.     The  expenses  of  the  war  had,  however  been 
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considerable,  and  it  was  thought  right  to  meet  them  by  new  severity 
upon  the  Malignants ;  and  those  who  desired  a  speedy  settlement 
saw  with  great  sorrow  troops  of  peaceable  Royalists  hurrying  to 
make  what  composition  they  could  with  the  Committee  of  Parliament, 
sitting  in.  the  Goldsmiths'  and  Haberdashers'  Halls.  Thus  a  most 
inefficient  representation  of  the  people  was  arrogating  to  itself 
the  supreme  command ;  the  honour  of  England  abroad  was  but 
slightly  vindicated  ;  the  Presbyterian  system  of  Church  government 
was  very  partially  established ;  Church  arrangements  elsewhere 
were  in  a  most  anarchical  condition  ;  law  reform  halted,  checked  by 
an  unmeaning  legal  quibble  ;  old  sores  were  raked  up  and  punished 
in  a  manner  which  was  seen  to  be  arbitrary  ;  and  no  hope  of  a  final 
settlement  of  Government  appeared.  This  state  of  aflfairs  was  not  at 
all  what  the  army  wanted  ;  and  in  August  a  strong  and  formi<lable 
PetiuoB  from  petition  from  the  officers  was  sent  up  demanding  reform 
the  officers.  Qf  ^j^g  j^w,  the  Settlement  of  a  gospel  ministry,  and, 
before  all  things,  a  new  Parliament.  Cromwell  was  urged  to  repress 
and  punish  the  petitioners ;  in  fact,  he  favoured  theix  cause.  The 
petition  had  its  effects.  It  began  to  be  evident  that  neither  nation 
nor  army  would  tolerate  the  present  Government  much  longer,  and 
repeated  conferences  were  held  between  the  leaders  of  the  army  and 
the  Government  to  arrange  some  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty. 
The  plan  recommended  by  the  army  was  to  summon  a  certain 
number  of  weU-known  and  well-approved  honest  and  prudent  men, 
and  to  leave  the  settlement  of  the  future  Government  in  their  hands. 
The  existing  Parliament,  clinging  with  tenacity  to  their  power,  could 
not  be  brought  to  see  any  alternative  to  the  continuance 

parll&ment  °  ""       , 

consideraa  in  some  shape  or  Other  of  their  owu  existence.  At  length, 
diaaoiution.  seeing  the  determination  of  the  army,  they  set  about 
bringing  in  a  BUI  for  a  new  Parliament,  as  Cromwell  himself  afterwards 
complained,  with  as  much  unreasonable  celerity  as  they  had  hitherto 
shown  unreasonable  slowness.  The  one  critical  point  of  that  BUI  was, 
that  all  the  present  members  of  Parliament  were  to  sit  again  without 
re-election,  and  that  to  them  it  was  to  be  left  to  decide  aU  questions 
with  regard  to  the  new  elections.  This,  which  seemed  to  Cromwell 
and  his  friends  a  mere  perpetuation  of  the  Parliament  under  other 
forms,  by  no  means  suited  their  views.  A  great  final  conference  was 
^^^  summoned,  to  be  held  on  the  19th  of  April,  in  Whitehall, 

conference.  After  both  parties  had  stated  their  opinions,  it  was  agreed 

that  the  conference  should  be  renewed  on  the  following  day,  the 
leaders  of  the  Parliament  party  pledging  themselves  that  no  further 
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action  should  be  taken  on  the  Bill  till  that  conference  was  concluded. 
Great  then  was  the  astonishment  of  Cromwell  and  his  friends  when 
they  heard  on  the  foUo^sing  day  that  the  Bill  was  being  hastened 
through  all  its  stages,  with  such  haste,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  even 
properly  engrossed  on  parchment,  that  it  was  to  be  passed  on  paper. 
The  dishonesty  of  the  proceeding  roused  Cromwell's  anger.  For 
weeks  past  he  had  been  struggling  against  his  wishes  to  dissolve  the 
House,  and  was  loyally  determined  that  it  should  be,  if  possible,  in- 
duced to  retreat  from  its  position  with  honour.  His  mind  was  now 
made  up.  Taking  with  him  a  few  troopers,  he  hastened  to  the  House 
(April  20),  and  took  his  seat  as  usual  as  a  private  member.  But 
as  the  debate  went  on,  his  patience  became  exhausted.  He  stepped 
forward  on  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  gradually  warming  to  hia 
subject,  began  to  speak  hard  truths  to  the  members.  "  What  right 
had  they,"  he  asked,  "  to  be  rulers  of  England  ?  Some  were  known 
drunkards,  some  loose  livers,"  and  so  on.  Finally,  when  members 
tried  to  call  him  to  order,  he  summoned  in  his  troopers.  Harrison 
who  was  with  him,  helped  Lenthall  from  the  chair  ;  and  the  House 
took  its  departure,  so  little  regretted  by  the  nation,  that,  as  Cromwell 
afterwards  said,  not  even  a  dog  barked  as  they  left  the 
place.  Some  of  the  expelled  members  were  men  of  high  the  Long 
ability  and  character.  Many  of  them  afterwards  ap-  ^^"^™«°'- 
peared  as  friends  and  supporters  of  Cromwell,  but  it  was  plain  at  that 
time  that  they  were  bent  on  founding  an  oligarchical  rule  as  pre- 
judicial to  English  liberty  as  that  of  an  arbitrary  king. 

Cromwell's  own  position  was  now  a  most  difficult  one.  He  was 
in  fact  the  only  constituted  authority  in  the  kingdom — the  com- 
mander of  all  the  troops  raised  or  to  be  raised.  He  was,  as  he  him- 
seK  said  and  felt,  the  absolute  master  of  the  country.  It  was  a  posi- 
tion he  had  no  wish  to  occupy  ;  it  suited  neither  his  personal  nor 
political  views.  He  desired  some  final  constitutional  settlement,  and 
thought  of  himseK  only  as  a  man  who  had  been  providentially  raised 
to  a  position  in  which  he  coidd  maintain  order  while  that  constitu- 
tion was  being  satisfactorily  founded.  He  therefore  at  once  proceeded 
to  give  effect  to  the  project  which  the  army  had  all  along  urged,  and 
summoned  an  assembly  of  carefully  selected  men  of  well-approved 
life  and  religion. 

This  assembly  was  known  as  the  Little  Parliament.     It  consisted 
of  men  of  very  respectable  character  and  position  in  the 
country,  some  noblemen,  some  afterwards  the  founders   Pariument. 
of  noble  houses,  some  merchants,  and  others.     One  of  ^^^  *" 
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these  merchants  was  a  leather  merchant  in  London  of  the  name  of 
Praise-God  Bareboue  ;  the  absurdity  of  the  name  gave  a  handle  to 
ridicule,  and  the  Parliament  has  been  nicknamed  Barebone's  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  a  failure.  As  Cromwell  himself  afterwards  confessed, 
the  summoning  of  it  was  a  mistake ;  the  men  chosen  had,  for  the  most 
part,  gone  too  far  in  religious  fanaticism  and  destructive  social  prin- 
ciples. The  chief  influence  in  it  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  extreme 
party ;  and  instead  of  confining  themselves,  as  Cromwell  would  cer- 
tainly have  had  them  do,  to  a  reform  of  existing  institutions,  they 
proceeded  to  a  work  of  destruction.  They  passed  a  Bill  entirely 
doing  away  with  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  hints  were  heard  of 
substituting  the  judicial  arrangements  of  the  Jews.  They  were  pro- 
ceeding also  to  destroy  tithes,  with  a  view  of  getting  rid  of  all  Church 
government.  Afraid  of  what  they  were  doing,  and  certain  that  their 
measures  would  not  be  approved  by  Cromwell — who,  however  radical 
in  his  love  of  personal  excellence  as  contrasted  with  social  or  heredi- 
tary birth,  was  at  heart  a  conservative,  and  loved  what  appeared  to 

^^^.  him  the  fundamental  part  of  the  English  Constitution — 

Itself.  the  majoritj'',  in  December,  after  a  short  session,  volun- 

tarily resigned  into  his  hands  the  power  which  he  had 
intrusted  to  them. 

Cromwell  was  again  sole  master  of  England,  and  after  much  careful 
thought — the  council  of  officers,  and  others  interested  in  the  nation, 
having  now  tried  the  plan  of  the  army — he  detenoined  to  try  his 
^       „     ^      own  scheme  of  something  monarchical.      On  Friday, 

Cromwell  ma4e  "  _  •' ' 

Protector  under  December  16,  a  document  was  issued,  called  the  Instru- 
tbe  inatmment.  j^^gj^^  qj^-  Government,  by  which  he  was  given  the  title 
of  Protector,  associated  with  a  Council  of  State,  fifteen  in  number  ; 
and  by  this  document  a  new  and  free  Parliament  was  to  be  elected, 
400  in  number,  the  qualification  both  for  electors  and  members  being 
.£200.  Parliaments  were  to  be  triennial,  and  no  Parliament  was  to 
be  dissolved  till  after  it  had  sat  five  months  ;  there  was  some  altera- 
tion in  the  distribution  of  seats  ;  some  rising  towns  elected  members, 
certain  decayed  boroughs  were  disfranchised,  and  their  members  given 
to  the  counties.  It  differed  principally  from  the  plan  of  tbe  Rump 
Parliament  in  two  points,  in  the  existence  of  a  single  Chief  of  the  State, 
and  in  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament  could  only 
sit  after  re-election.  The  new  Parliament  was  appointed  to  assemble 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  battles  of  Dunbar  £ind  Worcester.  The  body 
of  the  nation  again  quietly  accepted  the  change.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  these  repeated  exertions  of  what  appeared  an  arbitrary 
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power  took  place  without  exciting  much  anger.  The  excluded 
members  of  the  Rump,  the  strong  conscientious  Republicans,  and  the 
whole  class  of  Levellers  were  full  of  bitterness.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  better  part  of  the  nation  acquiesced.  The  Council,  which  was 
drawn  from  men  of  various  parties,  was  highly  respectable  in  every 
way,  and  it  may  at  least  prove  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
Cromwell  that  Milton,  who  had  been  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  willingly  accepted  the  change,  and  continued  to 
act  under  the  new  Government.  Till  the  Parliament  met,  it  was 
arranged  that  Cromwell's  ordinances  should  have  the  force  of 
law.  For  these  months  he  was  practically  arbitrary,  HiBvtgorons 
and  he  used  his  power  with  vigour.  We  have  seen  that  "^*- 
his  two  great  objects  were  the  establishment  of  religion  and  the  re- 
form of  law ;  the  iirst  of  these  he  carried  out  upon  a  very  liberal  basis. 
He  established  a  body  of  "Triers,"  and  any  man  appointed  to  a 
benefice,  whatever  his  particular  form  of  belief  may  have  been,  unless 
he  were  a  Romanist,  having  once  satisfied  these  Triers  as  to  the 
fundamental  orthodoxy  of  his  creed  and  the  excellence  of  his  life, 
was  allowed  to  hold  it.  At  the  same  time,  in  each  county  a  commis- 
sion was  established  for  the  exclusion  of  unfit  clergy.  With  regard 
to  the  law,  he  issued  an  ordinance  for  the  reform  of  Chancery,  re- 
moving some  of  the  enormous  arrears  to  the  common  law  courts.  At 
the  same  time  he  began  to  foreshadow  his  foreign  policy.  Portugal 
found  itself  obliged  to  consent  to  his  terms,  although  much  incensed 
at  the  even-handed  rigour  with  which  Don  Pantaleone  Sa,  the  brother 
of  the  ambassador,  had  been  executed  for  killing  a  man  in  a  brawl. 
A  close  alliance  was  also  contracted  with  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden. 

But,  in  spite  of  his  success,  his  Government  was  constantly  exposed 
to  the  plots  of  the  two  extreme  parties.     Discontent  had 
frequently  to  be  suppressed  in  the  army,  and  a  Royalist 
conspiracy,  known   as  Vowel  and   Gerard's  Plot,   was   discovered. 
Thirty  troopers   were  to  assassinate  the  Protector  on  his  way  to 
Hampton  Court,  and  London  was  then  to  be  raised  in  favour  of  the 
King.     Both  Vowel  and  Gerard,  the  chief  conspirators,  were  executed, 
and  several  others  imprisoned.     In  this  state  of  feeling  it  was  not 
without  grave  anxiety  that  the  assembling  of  the  new    ^^ 
Parliament  was  watched.     Declared  Royalists  had  been    Parliament, 
excluded,  but  all  other  classes,  neutrals  as  well  as  active     *^  '  '  *  *" 
Puritans,  were  admitted.     When  it  assembled,  it  was  found  to  con- 
dist  of  all  parties,  and  the  republicans  were  very  strongly  represented. 
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It  was  opened  with  all  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  Cromwell,  ad- 
dressing them  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  nation  had  lain  under  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, its  wars  with  Portugal  and  Holland,  and  threatened  war  with 
France;  the  suffering  state  of  trade,  and  bad  condition  of  the 
finances;  explained  to  them  his  own  conduct  in  continuing  the 
taxes,  in.  attempting  some  religious  settlement,  some  reform  of  law, 
which  the  Long  Parliament  had  assayed  in  vain,  and  his  successful 
foreign  policy.  He  pointed  out  to  them  that  their  first  duties  were 
the  completion  of  these  works,  the  planting  of  Ireland  with  English 
colonists,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  taxes,  no  longer  as  hie  arbitrary 
work,  but  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  seK-imposed  duties  of  the  national 
representation.  But,  though  this  speech  was  admired  at  the  time,  it 
did  not  produce  the  effect  which  Cromwell  desired.  As  he  had  pro- 
bably himself  feared,  the  freedom  of  election  had  inti-oduced  men  of 
such  various  parties,  that  strong  tmited  action  seemed  impossible. 
Instead  of  producing  that  settlement  which  he  wanted,  instead  of 
governing  and  legislating  in  accordance  with  the  Instru- 
prodnce  the  ment  of  Government,  which  was  the  existing  Constitu- 
settiement.  tion,  the  vaxious  parties  at  once  set  to  work  discussing 
what  ought  to  be  the  Constitution,  especially  questioning  the  advan- 
tage of  a  government  "  by  Parliament  and  a  single  person. "  Now  this, 
as  we  have  seen,  Cromwell  regarded  as  a  fundamental  necessity. 
He  therefore  summoned  the  Parliament  before  him,  explained  to 
them  the  difference  between  "fundamentals  which  they  might  not 
touch  and  accidentals  which  they  might,"  pointed  out  that  in  ap- 
-^       „  _         pearing  to  the  summons  issued  by  his  authority  they 

Cromwell  tuma      Jr  o  ./  j  j 

out  his  had  acknowledged  that  authority,  and  demanded  from 

opponenu.  each  member  a  written  recognition  of  the  constitution 

of  government  by  Parliament  and  a  single  person.  A  certain  number 
refused  the  recognition,  and  retired  sulkily  to  their  counties.  About 
three-fourths  continued  their  work,  but  still  wasted  their  time  upon 
unessential  alterations  in  the  Constitution,  leaving  the  Government 
and  all  reforms  untouched.  During  the  five  months  of  their  session 
they  never  once,  as  Cromwell  complained,  had  any  communication 
at  all  with  him,  and  were  in  fact  hindering  rather  than  helping  that 
general  pacification  and  settlement  of  England  which  was  his  object. 
ParUament  does  Though  Constantly  fretting  under  this  treatment  of 
STd^oiVed!^  theirs,  he  determined  to  allow  the  five  months  appointed 
Jan.  22.  by  the  Instrument  to  elapse,  but,  to  the  astonishment  of 

the  House,  he  construed  the  five  months  as  lunar  months,  consisting  of 
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four  week  each,  and  the  very  moment  the  twenty  weeks  had  elapsed 
he  dissolved  them. 

It  was  indeed  necessary  that  they  should  be  got  rid  of.     The  con- 
stant uncertainty  in  which  they  kept  the  nation  afforded  opportunity 
for  plots  on  both  sides.     Both  Royalists  and  Anabaptists  began  to 
raise   their  heads,   while  the  army  of  Scotland  grew  discontented 
because   no   measures  were  taken  to  pay  it  with  regularity.     Not 
only  did  the   extreme  parties  grow  bitterer  in    their    hatred    to 
Cromwell,  they  began  to  make  common  cause,  and  the  danger  was 
becoming  really  threatening.     The  beginning  of  1655  was    Danger  from 
marked  by  the  discovery  or  outbreak  of  these  plots,    p*"*"- 
Major  WUdman  was  apprehended  in  the  act  of  dictating  a  treasonable 
declaration  ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  place  in  confine- 
ment the  chiefs  of  the  Anabaptists,  such  as  Harrison 
and  Lord  Grey  of  Groby.     In  March  the  Royalist  movement  broke 
out  in  Salisbury,  where  Colonel  Penrudduck  and  Sir  Joseph  Wagstaff 
suddenly  rose  in  arms  during  the  assi/es,  seized  the  judges,  and 
were  with  difficulty  kept  from  hanging  them.     They  then  proclaimed 
King  Charles,  and  withdrew  towards  ComwalL     Near 
South  Molton,  the  Parliamentary  troops  came  up  with 
them,  and  entirely  defeated  their  followers.     Several  of  the  leaders, 
including  Penrudduck  and  Grove,  were  beheaded,  while  others,  found 
guilty  of  high  treason  and  horsestealing,  were  shipped  to  the  Bar- 
badoes,  a  very  favourite  punishment  of  Cromwell's.     Charles  and 
Hyde,  who  was  acting  as  his  minister,  were  bitterly  disappointed  at 
the  failure  of  the  movement ;  and  upon  discovering  that  their  plan 
had  been  disclosed  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Manning,  Charles 
stretched  his  rights  as  dejure  King  living  in  a  foreign  land  so  far  as 
to  have  him  shot  in  the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Neuburg,  after 
examination  before  his  Council. 

The  constant  recurrence  and  wide  ramification  of  these  plots  ren- 
dered vigorous  measures  necessary.  Cromwell,  without  a  Parliament, 
with  no  force  that  he  could  thoroughly  trust  except  the  army,  found 
himself  compelled  to  divide  England  into  ten,  and  subsequently 
twelve  districts,  over  which  he  set  major-generals,  with  cromweU's 
power  little  short  of  absolute,  subordinate  only  to  the  niajor-generaiB. 
Protector  and  his  Councix.  These  major-generals  had  the  militia  ot 
their  districts  in  their  hands,  and  were  particularly  employed  in 
assisting  the  Triers  and  Expurgators  in  supplying  the  Church  with 
godly  ministers.  Regarding  the  constant  plots  of  the  Royalists  as  the 
chief  causes  of  the  additional  expenses  entailed  upon  the  Government, 

PER.  MON.  K 
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they  levied  from  the  Royalists  an  income  tax  of  ten  per  cent.,  known 
by  the  name  of  "  The  Decimation."  Although  arbitrary,  the  people, 
weary  of  disturbance,  made  no  objection  to  this  Government,  which 
on  the  whole  worked  well  and  justly. 

It  lasted  about  a  year,  during  which  the  energy  of  the  Protector, 

having  now    secured  domestic  quiet,   was   directed  to  raising  the 

character  of  the  country  abroad.     His  policy  was  a  de- 

Foreign  poUcy.         ,         ,         ,     .        ,  "^   „.       ,  .  ^         •'        „      ,        , 

clared  and  simple  one.  His  object  was  to  set  England 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Europe.  With  this  end  in 
view,  when  the  Duke  of  Savoy  attempted  by  force  of  arms  and  by 
persecution  to  convert  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine 
valleys,  Cromwell  at  once  took  up  their  cause,  and  refused  to  com- 
plete a  treaty  which  Mazarin,  the  French  minister,  was  most  eager 
to  form  -with  him,  till  justice  had  been  done.  This  treaty  was  itself 
part  of  his  general  plan.  Adopting  the  views  of  the  statesmen  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  still  regarded  Spain  as  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  powers,  and  it  was  to  oppose  that  Court,  and  not  to  assist 
France,  that  he  was  willing  to  unite  with  Mazarin.  His  enmity 
to  Spain  had  already  taken  an  active  form.  Blake  had  for  the  last 
year  been  lying  off  the  coast,  watching  for  the  Plate  ships  ;  and 
a  great  fleet  and  expedition,   which   had  been  raised   with  secret 

instructions,  was  found  to  be  directed  against  the  Island 

War  witb  Spain.  .'  .  °.,  ,  •      .   . t_ 

01  Hispaniola,  to  deal  a  blow  u  possible  against  the 
Spanish,  interest  in  the  West  Indies.  The  expedition  was  not  a 
success.  It  had  been  organized  by  Desborough,  probably  not  well, 
and  was  intrusted  to  Admiral  Penn,  and  to  Venables  as  commander 
of  the  land  forces.  Nather  of  these  officers  gave  satisfaction.  They 
acted  without  energy,  and  were  driven  from  Hispaniola.  But  to 
Capture  of  avoid  the  appearance  of  total  defeat,  they  mastered  the 

Jamaica.  Island  of  Jamaica,  at  the  time  regarded  as  of  little  value. 

On  their  return  to  England  they  were  both  imprisoned  for  leaving 
their  command  wthout  leave.  But  Cromwell  determined  to  make 
the  best  he  could  of  such  success  as  he  had  won,  and  during  the  refet 
of  his  reign  he  eagerly  pressed  forward  the  colonization  of  Jamaica, 
of  which  the  wealth  and  resources  gradually  became  evident  In 
November  the  treaty  with  France  was  completed,  and  open  war  de- 
clared against  Spain,  the  fleets  to  be  employed  against  it  being 
intrusted  to  Montague  and  Blake. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  question  of  the  readmission  of  the 
Jews  to  England  was  raised,  and  a  conference  held  on  the  subject. 
Cromwell  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  it,  but  the  auperstitiou  of  his 
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eounsellors  was  too  strong  for  him  ;  he  could  go  no  further  than  to 
admit  of  their  residence  in  England  upon  suffer;  mce.  The  war  with 
Spain  gave  fresh  opportuuities  to  the  Royalists.  Charles  again 
appeared  upon  the  coast.  An  invasion  even  was  dreaded  ;  and 
Cromwell,  who  never  liked   his  position  as  arbitrary   Fearing  inva- 

1    .  •        1  •  Ti      1 '  fllon.  Cromwell 

governor,  determined  upon  summoning  a  new  rarlia-  ^^^^  ^^  .^^^ 
ment  to  his  assistance.  In  September  it  assembled  ;  Paruament. 
again  he  gave  the  members  a  short  history  of  the  events  which  had 
taken  place,  and  of  the  constraint  under  which  he  had  felt  himself  to 
undertake  the  government,  and  again  urged  upon  them  the  necessity 
of  restoring  some  sort  of  constitution.  To  secure  some  unity  of 
action,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  exclude  about  a  hundred  of  the 
most  violent  of  his  enemies.  Thus  arranged,  the  Parliament  set 
reaUy  to  work  at  its  duties.  This  hopeful  state  of  affairs  was 
increased  by  the  popularity  gained  by  a  great  victory  which  Blake 
and  Montague  won  over  the  Spaniards.  The  Plate  fleet  had  been 
taptuied,  and  very  visible  proofs  of  the  success  were  shown  by  the 
passage  of  thirty-eight  waggon  loads  of  the  treasure  from  Portsmouth 
to  London.  At  the  same  time,  Cromwell  found  it  possible  to  with- 
draw the  arbitrary  government  of  the  major-generals. 

The  general  success  of  the  Protector  had  thwarted  all  plans  of 
invasion  which  had  been  contrived  by  Spain  and  the  Royalists.  His 
enemies  were  agaia  reduced  to  plots.  Charles  had  long  piot.  againat 
since  offered  large  rewards  for  the  head  of  "the  base  cro^weu. 
mechanic  fellow  who  had  usurped  his  throne  ; "  and  now,  in  January 
1657,  Colonel  Sexby,  an  old  leader  of  the  Levellers,  whom  hatred  for 
Cromwell  had  induced  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Royalists, 
had  been  hatching  plots  to  kill  the  Protector.  Failing  himself,  he 
intrusted  an  old  soldier  called  MUes  Sindercomb  with  the  duty.  He 
at  first  arranged  a  sort  of  Lafernal  machine  in  the  windows  of  a  house 
at  Hammersmith,  intending  to  kill  Cromwell  on  his  way  to  Hampton 
Court.  On  the  failure  of  this  plan  he  determined  on  a  still  bolder 
step,  and  attempted  to  set  fire  to  Whitehall  This  also  was  discovered. 
But  the  danger  which  had  threatened  the  life  of  the  man  whom  the 
whole  Puritan  party,  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  Anabaptists, 
regarded  as  necessary  to  their  existence,  tended  to  unite  Parliament, 
which  now,  though  many  of  its  members  had  formerly  been  his  ene- 
mies, combined  in  presenting  him  with  a  formal  congratulation  on 
his  escape,  and  began  to  think  that  it  was  necessary  to  hedge  him 
round  with  some  more  sacred  securities  than  his  Protectorship 
afforded,  and  to  speak  of  making  him  King. 
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This  growing  feeling  found  utterance  on  the  23rd  of  February, 
when  Sir  Christopher  Pack,  one  of  the  members  for  London,  induced 
propoiai  to  cau  ^'^  Parliament  to  hear  "  an  improved  constitution  for 
him  King.  these  nations,"  suggesting  a  second  House  of  Parliament, 

and  an  increase  of  the  Protector's  power,  even  to  give  him  the 
name  of  King.  Pack's  suggestion  was  afterwards  incorporated  in 
The  Peution  the  document  known  as  the  Petition  and  Advice.  By 
and  Advice.  jjjg  g^(J  ^f  Mapch,  the  Petition  and  Advice  had  been 
voted  by  the  House,  and  on  the  Slst  of  that  month  was  presented 
to  CromweU  for  acceptance.  It  consists  of  eighteen  articles,  short 
and  clear  enough,  and  in  fact  restored,  as  far  as  was  possible 
vdthout  recalUng  the  old  House,  the  ancient  Constitution  of  the 
country.  In  aU  its  essential  points  it  exactly  agreed  with  Cromwell's 
own  views.  As  has  been  before  said,  he  was  at  heart  conservative, 
and  believed  thoroughly  in  the  necessity  of  checks  upon  the  arbitrary 
power,  whether  of  the  head  uf  the  executive  or  of  Parliament.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  earlier  opinions,  all  his  later  experience  had 
tended  to  strengthen  his  conservative  feelings.  All  the  trregulai 
methods  to  which  he  had  been  driven  had  been  more  or  less  unsatis- 
factory. His  Little  Parliament  had  been  an  absolute  failure.  His 
second  Parliament,  republican  in  character,  had  done  nothing.  Hie 
major-generals,  though  working  well  as  a  temporary  expedient,  had 
been  constantly  open  to  the  charge  of  illegality.  He  felt  that  the 
continued  government  of  the  army  was  destructive  to  the  civil 
liberties  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand.  Parliament,  when  left 
to  itself,  had  degenerated  into  an  oligarchy,  incapable  of  seeing  any 
good  apart  from  its  own  existence,  and  intent  on  establishing  a 
tyranny  in  no  way  preferable  to  that  of  the  monarchy  it  had  super- 
seded. He  was  therefore  quite  inclined  to  introduce  an  Upper 
House  as  a  check  upon  the  Lower,  government  in  a  single  person 
as  a  check  upon  the  Parliament,  and  the  Parliament  itself  as  a 
check  upon  the  arbitrary  tendency  of  the  single  person.  He 
also,  more  than  all  else,  had  at  heart  a  Church  at  once  free  and 
orderly.  It  was  then  with  complete  acquiescence  that  he  heard 
the  articles  in  the  Petition  and  Advice,  which  secured  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  tithes  for  the  maintenance  of  religion,  but  which  sug- 
gested that  the  religion  thus  maintained  should  be  based  upon  a 
declaration  of  the  Christian  faith  of  the  simplest  character ;  all 
varieties  of  opinion  in  non-essentials  and  in  the  forms  of  worship  being 
regarded  as  immaterial.  He  approved  also  of  the  establishment  of 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  securing  the  civil  liberty  of  the  subject ; 
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and  of  the  limitation  set  to  Ms  own  power  in  the  matter  of  the 
army,  which  was  henceforward  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  the 
executive  and.  Parliament.  He  even  added  additional  clauses  with 
regard  to  the  arrangements  of  finance,  to  forbid  any  public  expendi- 
ture except  by  the  advice  of  the  Council,  and  to  render  the  Treasurers 
receiving  the  money  accountable  to  every  Parliament. 

The  only  point  on  which  he  disagreed  was  the  title  of  King,  which 
was  pressed  upon  him.  Left  entirely  to  himself,  he  ^^  objecti  to 
might  have  desired  the  title,  which,  as  many  lawyers  the  title  of  King, 
urged,  was  almost  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  many  '' 
of  the  existing  laws,  all  of  which  had  been  drawn  up  under  the  sup- 
position that  there  would  be  a  King.  But  he  thought  it  wiser — for 
fear,  no  doubt  in  part  of  the  anger  which  such  a  title  excited  among 
his  supporters  in  the  army,  in  part  because,  as  he  pointed  out,  the 
reality  of  kingship  might  exist  without  the  name,  and  partly  for  the 
sake  of  consistency — to  refuse  the  title,  and  to  continue  that  which 
he  now  held,  the  Protector  of  England.  His  position,  however,  was 
exactly  that  of  a  King,  except  that  his  title  was  not  hereditary.  In- 
stead of  this,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  nominating  his 
successor.  The  propriety  of  Cromwell's  conduct  in  thus  accepting 
the  Petition  and  Advice  without  the  royal  dignity  was  a  matter  of 
much  discussion  even  among  his  own  friends.  Several  of  the  army 
commanders,  as  WhaUey,  Gofife  and  Berry,  seem  to  have  wished  that 
he  should  have  accepted  the  office,  and  founded  a  dynasty.  Des- 
borough,  Fleetwood  and  Lambert  were  strongly  opposed  to  it. 

The  session  of  Parliament  pursued  its  course,  granting  what  money 
was  required,  and  was  quietly  closed  by  an  adjournment  in  June,  to 
give  the  Protector  time  to  select  his  new  House  of  Lords,  which,  with 
the  present  Commons'  House,  was  to  assemble,  in  conformity  with 
the  Petition  and  Advice,  early  in  the  foDowing  year. 

While  affairs  seemed  to  be  going  thus  prosperously  for  Cromwell 
in  England,  he  was  raising  the  importance  of  the  country  hi«  ■nccesf 
abroad.  The  war  with  Spain  was  carried  on  with  marked  »'»"°»*- 
success  at  sea  by  Blake,  who  destroyed  a  second  great  Plate  fleet  in 
the  Bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  upon  land,  where  a  body  of  English  troops 
were  now  acting  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Reynolds,  and  sub- 
sequently under  that  of  Lockart,  the  ambassador  to  France.  These 
troops  had  been  sent  by  Cromwell  on  the  understanding  that  Mar- 
dyke  and  Dunkirk,  after  capture,  were  to  be  given  over  to  him.  They 
had  been  employed  however  chiefly  against  inland  fortresses,  such  aa 
Montm^dy  and  Cambrai,  which  was  not  at  all  what  Cromwell  desired. 
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Hi?  pressing  letters  induced  Mazarin  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  In 
September,  Mardyke  was  taken  with  the  co-operation  of  Montague 
and  the  fleet. 

But  the  appearance  of  general  success  was  somewhat  hollow. 
Every  change  in  the  Constitution  roused  afresh  tlie  hopes  of  the 
Royalists.  Sexby,  the  Anabaptist  colonel,  who  in  his  persistent 
enmity  to  CromweD  had  become  the  chief  agent  of  the  Eoyalists, 
was  in  October  apprehended  as  he  was  leaving  England,  where  he 
had  been  spreading  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  Killing  no  murder,"  and 
otherwise  trying  to  organize  a  rebellion.  In  the  winter  Ormond 
himself  came  over  from  abroad,  and  entered  into  communication  with 
all  sections  of  the  enemies  of  the  Government,  while  Spain  hoped  to 
neutralize  the  successes  of  France  and  England  in  the  Low  Countries 
bv  assisting  Charles  to  regain  his  throne.     Cromwell 

Attempt!  at  -^  °  .  "  . 

rebeuion  was  remarkable  for  his  success  in  thwarting  the  plots 

thwarted.  formed  against  him,  being  much  assisted  by  Thurloe,  his 

Secretary  of  State.  Even  at  this  moment,  Willis,  a  member  of  a  small 
secret  committee  who  had  undertaken  the  management  of  RoyaUet 
affairs,  and  who  were  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Sealed  Knot," 
was  in  his  pay.  Still  the  situation  was  grave,  and  the  Royalists 
hoped  much  from  the  new  Parliament.  Nor  were  they  wrong  in 
expecting  that  the  Government  would  find  itself  in  difficulties. 
In  accordance  with  the  Petition  and  Advice,  the  members  who  had 
been  excluded  from  the  last  session  were  now  readmitted, 
reconrtmcted.  and  their  influence,  which  was  naturally  directly  opposed 
Jan.  20, 1668.  ^^  CromweU,  was  increased  by  the  absence  of  a  certain 
number  of  his  greatest  friends,  who  had  been  summoned  to  take 
their  places  in  the  new  Upper  House.  For  this  body  sixty-two 
summonses  had  been  issued,  but  the  difficulty  of  creating  a  new 
peerage  was  at  once  manifested  by  the  refusal  of  such  of  the  old 
peers  as  were  summoned  to  take  their  seats  by  the  side  of  the  new 
creations.  It  was  against  the  Upper  House  too  that  the  Republicans 
of  the  House  of  Commons  directed  their  assaults.  They  had  been 
required  to  take  an  oath  to  the  Protector  and  the  Constitution,  but 
Sir  Arthur  Haselxig  and  ISIr.  Scott,  their  leaders,  seem  to  have  taken 
a  very  lax  view  of  the  obligation  it  entailed  on  them,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  wrangle  as  to  the  name  by  which  the  new  House 
should  be  called,  and  the  amount  of  respect  which  should  be  shown 
it.  After  a  few  days  thus  idly  spent,  Cromwell  called  the  House 
before  him,  and  pointed  out  the  danger  which  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  Commonwealth  unless  they  acted  with  unanimitji 
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Conspiracies  he  declared  to  be  rife  in  all  qnartera,  an  invasion  lliroat- 
ening,  and  the  Protestant  cause  BtiU  fvirther  weakened  by  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.     But  his  words  had  no 
effect.     The  Republicans,  smarting  from  their  late  exclusion,  would 
do   nothing  but   continue  the  old   squabbles,   and  on  the  4th   of 
February,  losing  all  patience,  the  Protector,  charging   ^.^.^^^^  ^^^^ 
them  with  breaking,  or  at  least  with  wholly  misappre-    dusoiv^d. 
bending  the  character  of  the  oath  they  had  taken,  and 
pointing  out  the  folly  of  risking  a  wbole  cause  by  their  spirit  of  fac- 
tion, dissolved  this  Parliament  also. 

This  was  his  last  attempt  at  Parliamentary  government.  Each 
successive  attempt  that  he  had  made  had  been  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  old  constitutional  government  of  England.  They  had  all  been 
thwarted  by  the  incorrigible  obstinacy  of  a  few  determined  Republi- 
cans, who  could  not  forgive  Cromwell  for  having  overthrown  their 
favourite  scheme  of  govenunent  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  It  was  very  necessary  for  Cromwell  to  be  able  to  act 
with  energy.  "Believe  me,"  writes  a  contemporary,  cromweu 
"that  dissolution  was  of  such  necessity,  that  if  their  absolute, 
session  had  continued  but  a  few  days  longer,  all  had  been  blood,  both 
in  the  City  and  in  the  country,  on  Charles  Stuart's  account."  With 
his  hands  now  untrammelled,  Cromwell  set  to  work  with  his  usual 
vigour.  Arrests  were  made  in  all  directions.  Ormond  was  warned 
to  leave  London.  A  council  of  officers,  the  only  council  which  he 
appeared  to  be  able  to  trust,  was  summoned,  and  professed  their 
devotion  to  him.  The  Mayor  and  Common  Council  made  similar 
protestations.  A  sharp  blow  was  determined  on.  Weary  with  the 
continual  plots,  and  "  considering  that  it  was  not  fit  there  should  be 
a  plot  of  this  kind  every  winter,"  a  High  Coiirt  of  Justice  was  ap- 
pointed according  to  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  three  Royalists,  Sir 
Henry  SUngsby,  Dr.  Hewit,  and  Mr.  Mordaunt  were  brought  before 
it.  Hewit  and  Slingsby  were  found  guilty  and  executed.  Mordaunt 
and  some  others  were  brought  before  common  juries,  as  Cromwell 
found  that  his  High  Court  of  Justice  was  not  popular. 

The  conspiracies  in  England  seemed  for  the  moment  trodden  out. 
Turenne,  mainly  by  the  assistance  of  his  English  allies,  entirely  de- 
feated the  Spaniards  under  Don  Jwhn  and  the  Duke  of  York,  and  sub- 
sequently captured  Dunkirk  ;  apprehensions  of  foreign  invasions  were 
thus  removed.  Never  had  Cromwell's  name  stood  so  high  Kespect  tor  him 
in  Europe.  Ostentatious  embassies  were  sent  him  from  a^'oad. 
France.     Louis  XIV.  was  only  prevented  by  illness  from  paying  him 
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his  respects  in  person.  But  still  his  unconstitutional  position  was  sur- 
rounded with  difficulty.  His  expenditure  considerably  surpassed  hia 
income,  and  he  shrunk  from  levying  taxes  in  any  manner  opposed  to 
the  Petition  and  Advice,  on  which  he  grounded  his  authority.  He 
was  contemplating  measures  for  assembling  a  Parliament,  from  which, 
in  some  way  or  other,  the  discordant  Republican  element  should  be 
excluded,  when  his  triumphant  career  was  cut  short. 

His  health  was  giving  way  under  the  incessant  anxieties  of  his  life, 
and  domestic  sorrows  were  gathering  round  him  and  adding  their 
weight  to  his  burden.  Mr.  Rich,  the  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, who  had  but  lately  married  his  youngest  daughter,  died, 
leaving  her  a  widow  of  only  seventeen  years  of  age  ;  and  Mrs.  Clay- 
pole,  his  eldest  and  best-loved  daughter,  was  seized  with  a  painful 
and  fatal  illness.  He  watched  her  with  the  tenderest  anxiety,  and  it 
was  observed,  immediately  after  her  death,  that  his  own  health 
seemed  totally  to  fail  On  the  3rd  of  September,  the  day  which  had 
HiB  death.  80  often  brought  him  victory,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild 

Sept.  3, 16B8.  tempest,  the  great  Protector  passed  away,  after  an  Ulnesa 
rendered  beautiful  by  frequent  utterances  of  deep  religious  feeling, 
mingled  with  prayers  in  which  he  seemed  to  forget  his  family  and 
personal  interests  in  his  fervent  desire  for  the  national  welfare. 
•'  Towards  morning  he  used  divers  holy  expressions,  implying  much 
inward  consolation  and  peace ;  among  the  rest  he  spake  some  ex- 
ceeding self-debasing  words,  annihilating  and  judging  himself  And 
truly  it  was  observed,  that  a  pubHc  spirit  to  God's  cause  did  breathe 
in  him — as  in  his  lifetime,  so  now  to  his  very  last."^  He  should 
have  named  his  successor.  When  Thurloe  asked  biTn  who  it  was  to 
be,  he  said  the  name  would  be  found  in  a  sealed  paper  already  drawn 
up  at  Hampton  Court.  It  was  sought  for  in  vain.  It  seems  very 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  named  his  successor  at  aU.  However, 
Thurloe  and  other  officers  who  were  with  him  spread  a  report  that 
lie  had  nominated  hia  eldest  son  Richard. 

The  national  history  of  the  last  nine  years  has  been  almost  ex- 
clusively personal.     In  the  presence  of  a  man  of  pre- 

His  character.         ,         .         .  .  £,  ,,      .  ,  ,  ^  . 

dominating  genius,  such  as  Cromwell,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.  His  history  has  in  fact  been  the  history  of  the  nation. 
It  was  he,  and  he  alone,  who  rendered  the  existence  of  a  Common- 
wealth possible,  and  who  represented  the  English  nation  in  the  eyes 
of  foreign  statesmen.  With  his  death  closed  the  only  attempt  upon 
record  to  realize  national  government  based  upon  religion.  In  him 
»  Pamphlet  quoted  in  Carlyle's  Crotn^odJ. 
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had  been  joined  the  two  principles  which  had  been  at  work  in  the 
Revolution — the  political  and  the  religious.  With  his  enemies,  and 
they  were  very  numerous,  one  or  other  of  those  ideas,  but  not  botli, 
was  prominent.  One  section  was  pledged  to  a  republican  form  of 
government ;  a  second  to  a  Presbyterian  form  of  worship  ;  a  third  to 
complete  liberty  of  conscience,  carried  into  civil  as  well  as  into 
religious  life,  and  producing  a  hatred  of  all  government,  in  fact 
anarchy.  Cromwell  combined  all  these.  The  old  cause,  which  he 
so  frequently  mentioned,  and  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  was  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  But  that  liberty  he  felt  could 
be  secured  only  by  good  government,  and  that  government  must 
have  a  fixed  form.  He  therefore  advocated  the  widest  religious 
toleration,  with  the  exception  always  of  Papistry,  but  clung  tenaciously 
to  the  idea  of  a  regular  State-paid  clergy  ;  while  civil  liberty  was  to 
be  secured  by  a  system  of  checks  almost  exactly  analogous  to  the  old 
Constitution  of  England,  but  with  the  fundamental  exception  that 
personal  merit  was  to  take  the  place  of  hereditary  and  social  merit. 
But  this  very  view,  although  in  theory  its  excellence  cannot  be 
questioned,  was  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  failure  of  his  plans. 
The  very  greatness  of  his  personal  superiority  prevented  him  from 
making  a  good  constitutional  monarch.  The  cleaiaess  with  which 
he  set  his  ends  before  him  destroyed  his  sympathy  with  those  who 
thought  differently  from  himself.  His  earnest  desire  to  arrive 
rapidly  at  his  ends  deprived  him  of  that  patience  which  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  character  of  those  who  would  rule  by  means  of  popular 
assemblies.  Consequently  all  his  honest  and  well-meant  efforts  to 
produce  liberty  resting  upon  constitutional  safeguards  terminated  in 
personal  government.  He  could  not  get  rid  of  the  responsibility  he 
had  undertaken.  We  therefore  find  in  his  government  many  of  those 
faults  which  seem  inseparable  from  personal  government — arbitrary 
and  overbearing  actions  ;  a  growing  feeling  of  personal  worth  and 
love  of  personal  dignity  ;  and  a  tendency  towards  an  exaggerated 
liberality  both  of  confidence  and  of  rewards  towards  members  of  his 
own  family,  although  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  success 
with  which  he  chose  fitting  instruments  for  his  purposes,  and  the 
knowledge  he  seems  to  have  possessed  of  the  character  of  men  of  all 
classes  anil  in  all  parts  of  England.  It  was  these  faults  which  rendered 
his  rule  less  loved  than  feared,  and  upon  his  death  opened  the  door 
to  that  scene  of  anarchy  which  ended  in  the  Restoration. 

It  seemed  at  first  as  if,  in  spite  of  its  numerous  enemies,  the 
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government  which  Cromwell  had  established  had  become  penna- 
nent.  His  son  Richard  was  accepted  as  quietly  as  if  he  had  been 
Quiet  accesdon  the  hereditary  heir  of  a  long  line  of  kings.  But  this 
ci-oniweu'*  tranquillity  was  of  very  short  duration.     The  character 

His  character,  of  the  new  Protector  was,  as  has  been  remarked,  such  as 
fitted  him  well  to  play  the  part  of  a  constitutional  monarch.  Gentle, 
conciliatory,  of  no  marked  ability,  had  a  longer  life  allowed  his  father 
to  complete  his  constitutional  arrangements,  Richard  might  well  have 
gathered  roimd  him  all  parties ;  but  even  to  the  very  end  of  his  reign 
the  great  Protector  had  had  to  rely  upon  the  army  for  his  support,  aud 
had  found  favoiir  chiefly  among  those  who  regarded  religion  as  superior 
in  importance  to  civil  government.  He  had  never  been  able  to  leave 
that  exceptional  position,  which  he  himself  described  as  that  of  "  Chief 
Constable."  Now  Richard  vmfortunately  could  not  rely  upon  the  sup- 
port of  either  of  those  two  sections  of  the  people.  Idle,  careless,  and  im- 
versed  in  public  affairs,  he  had  never  joined  the  army,  but  had  lived 
the  life  of  an  ordinary  country  gentleman.  Though  a  man  of  respect- 
able morality,  he  was  yet  by  no  means  addicted  either  to  the  fanatical 
views  or  Scripture  phraseology  of  the  party  which  claimed  the  title 
of  the  "godly  party."  He  was  thus  far  more  inclined  to  seek  strength 
among  the  civilians  than  among  the  military ;  while  ill-suppressed 
dislike  to  the  outward  shows  of  religion  excited  the  disapprobation  of 
the  religionists.  "  A  certain  inferior  oflBicer,"  writes  Ludlow,  "  pub- 
licly murmured  at  the  advancement  of  some  that  had  been  Cavaliers 
to  conunand  in  the  army.  He  was  carried  to  Whitehall  to  answer 
for  the  same.  Mr.  Richard  Cromwell,  besides  other  reproachful 
He  offend*  th»  language,  asked  him  in  a  deriding  manner  whether  he 
godly  party.  would  have  him  prefer  none  but  those  who  were  godly, 
'  Here,'  continued  he,  '  is  Dick  Ingoldsby,  who  can  neither  pray  nor 
preach,  but  I  would  trust  him  before  you  all.'  Those  imprudent  as 
well  as  irreligious  words,  so  clearly  discovering  the  frame  and  temper 
of  his  mind,  were  soon  published  in  the  army  and  in  the  City  of 
London,  to  his  great  prejudice  ;  and  from  this  time  all  men  among 
them  who  made  the  least  pretence  to  religion  thought  themselves 
unsafe  while  he  governed."  A  large  body  of  moderates  in  the  nation, 
however,  were  willing  to  support  him,  and  he  ventured  to  call  a 
Parliament,  which  the  state  of  the  finances  rendered  almost  necessary. 
In  order  still  further  to  secure  the  predominance  of  the  middle  party, 
writs  were  issued,  in  accordance  with  old  customs  of  the  country,  and 
not  in  accordance  with  the  far  better  system  which  Oliver  had  insti- 
tuted.    The  thirty  members  for  Ireland,  and  the  same  number  for 
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Scotland,  were,  however,  elected  as   in  Oliver's  time,  and  proved 
true  to  his  son's  interest.     In  the  new  Parliament,  the   „ 

'  He  call«  a 

Government  had  a  considerable  majority,  but  there  was   Parliament, 
a  strong  opposition,  consisting  of  concealed  Royalists     *^    ' 
and  of  Republicans,  headed  by  HaseMg  and  Scot.     No  sooner  had 
Parliament  met  than  disputes  arose   about  the  Constitution  ;   but 
Richard's  party  had  sufl&cient  influence  to  carry  a  Bill  recognizing 
his  rights  as  Protector,  though  clogged  with  the  clause  that  his  power 
should  be  further  limited.     When  thLs  first  point  was  settled,  the 
position  of  the  Other  House  was  called  in  question,  and  although 
again   Richard's  party  succeeded   in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
Commons  to  do  business  with  it,  the  Republicans,  who         hi  h  th 
much  disliked  it,  were  powerful  enough  to  pass  several    RepubUcans 
disrespectful  clauses,  as  for  instance  that  the  Commons'   p'**""^^**- 
House  should  be  called  upon  to  show  no  more  respect  for  the  Other 
House  than  the  Other  House  showed  for  it,  and  that  no  messages 
should  be  received  unless  brought  by  members  of  the  House  in 
person. 

But  while  these  disputes  were  going  on,  the  more  important  business 
of  payment  of  the  troops  was  neglected ;  and  the  army  no  bMinesi 
about  London,  which  had  no  love  for  Richard,  formed  a  **  '*°"- 
general  council  of  officers,  with  the  view  to  separate  the  civil  from  the 
military  command,  to  place  the  latter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Fleet- 
wood. In  AprU,  their  discontent  could  no  longer  be  sup-  Diapieasnre 
pressed.  They  then  presented  a  humble  representation  °' ""  "^y- 
and  petition  from  the  general  council  of  officers  to  Richard,  who  in 
turn  laid  it  before  the  Lower  House.  This  brought  the  quarrel  to  a 
head.  The  Parliament,  anxious  to  uphold  the  civil  in  opposition  to 
the  military  power,  passed  a  vote,  that  during  the  sitting  of  Parlia- 
ment there  should  be  no  general  council  of  officers,  without  the  leave 
and  authority  of  the  Lord  Protector  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
and  further,  that  no  person  should  have  command  who  should 
refuse  to  subscribe  a  declaration  "  that  he  would  not  disturb  the 
meetings  of  Parliament  or  the  freedom  of  the  debates  and  councils." 
Indignant  at  these  votes,  the  officers  betook  themselves  to  Richard  ; 
and  Desborough,  a  man  of  stronger  character  than  Fleetwood,  their 
nominal  head,  told  the  Protector,  even  with  threats,  that  he  must 
choose  between  them  and  the  Parliament.  Richard  found  himseK, 
in  fact,  no  longer  a  free  agent.    Whatever  his  real  wishes   _    . 

'  o  o  Parliament 

may  have  been,  he  was  unable  any  longer  to  support   diMoivei 
the  civil  authority  against  the  military,  and  yielding      p"^** 
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to  the  pressure  of  the  army,  dissolved  Parliament.  Power  was  again 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  army. 

While  pursuing  its  own  objects,  the  army  had  sought  support  in 
Parliament  by  allying  itself  with  that  Republican  party  which  saw 
with  displeasure  the  existing  half-monarchical  organization  of  the 
country.  On  the  triumph  of  the  military,  the  Republicans  received 
The  army  their  reward.    All  Cromwell's  arrangements  were  swept 

Eim ""  *^*  away  :  the  old  Republican  remnant  of  the  Long  Par- 
May  9.  liament,  the  Rump,  was  recalled  and  reinstated  as  the 
legal  Parliament.  Forty-two  of  the  old  members,  with  Lenthall, 
their  old  Speaker,  at  their  head,  returned  to  the  House  in  triumph, 
passing,  as  if  to  show  the  source  of  their  authority,  between  two 
lines  of  officers.  The  first  steps  of  the  restored  Rump  were  the 
re-establishment  of  the  old  machinery  of  Government,  the  Committee 
of  Safety  and  the  Council  of  State.  But  with  its  success  its  old 
impracticable  pride  returned.  It  forgot  that  it  was  but  a  creature  of 
the  army.  It  had  at  first  been  well  received.  Monk  in  Scotland, 
Henry  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  Lockart  in  Flanders,  Montague  with 
the  fleet,  acknowledged  its  authority.  But  the  strong 
tries  to  rule  Republican  feeling  of  the  Rump  would  not  allow  it  to 
e  army.  grant  what  was  the  real  wish  of  the  army,  and  it  soon 
ft  U  into  its  old  quarrel  with  the  military  power.  The  army  de- 
manded that  Fleetwood  should  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  land 
forces  in  England,  in  fact,  an  irresponsible  military  chief,  side  by 
side  with  the  civil  power.  Not  only  was  this  demand  rejected,  but 
the  Rump  proceeded  itself  to  reorganize  the  army,  entirely  abolish- 
ing the  office  of  Lord-General,  and  restricting  Fleetwood's  command 
as  Lieutenant-General  to  a  short  period.  It  even  insisted  that  all 
commissions  should  be  derived  from  the  Speaker,  a  proceeding  which 
was  ridiculed  by  the  army,  who  spoke  of  the  old  lawyer  as  their  new 
Lord-GeneraL 

The  army  and  Rump  between  them  had  thtis  assumed  all  power. 
There  was  no  place  left  for  the  Protector  ;  Richard  there- 
fore quietly  subsided  into  private  life.  Although  the 
army  had  given  a  sullen  consent  to  the  late  votes,  it  had  been  much 
against  its  will,  and  before  long  an  opportunity  occurred  of  making 
its  power  felt.  The  rapid  change  of  the  Government,  and  the 
threatened  danger  of  a  renewal  of  the  oligarchy  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, or,  should  the  army  prove  victorious,  of  a  mere  unstable  military 
rule,  had  formed  a  close  union  between  the  Royalists  and  the  great 
body  of  the  Presbyterians  of  England,  who  had  all  along  been  willing 
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to  accept  royalty  if  properly  limited.    An  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Cheshire.     The  employment  of  the  army  became  again  necessary. 
Lambert  hastened  to  suppress  the  outbreak.     Victorious  in  the  field, 
he  returned  in  triumph  to  London,  and  found  himself  q^^^^^ij,  „, 
strong  enough,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  officers,  to   the  »rmy  and 
demand  that  the  late  obnoxious  votes   should  be  re-      *   °™''*" 
scinded.     When  the  Kump,  at  the  instigation  of  Haselrig,  refused 
these  demands,  it  was  a  second  time  ejected  by  the  same  power  which 
had  re-established  it. 

This  act,  which  seemed  to  promise  nothing  but  mere  anarchy 
supported  by  the  army,  still  further  strengthened  the  wish  of  the 
people  to  return  to  a  settled  government,  even  though  it  were 
royalty.  The  army,  while  united,  was  so  strong  that  any  attempts  at 
insurrection  appeared  useless.  But  the  army  was  no  longer  united. 
With  no  great  head  to  keep  them  together,  the  individual  generals 
formed  ambitious  plans  of  their  own,  and  the  different  sections  of  the 
army  became  jealous  of  each  other.  Monk  had  for  years  commanded 
the  army  of  Scotland.  By  careful  selection  of  officers  he  had 
rendered  it  devoted  to  himself.  It  saw  with  jealousy  the  actions  of 
the  army  of  London,  in  which  it  had  no  share  ;  and  its  leader,  a 
cautious,  reticent  man,  pledged  to  no  party,  and  seeking  solely  his 
own  advantage,  seized  the  opportunity  of  raising  himself  to  pre- 
eminence. For  the  present  he  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the 
civil  power,  determining  to  watch  the  course  of  events.  He  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  provisional  Government  which  the  London  army 
had  established,  and  at  the  head  of  7000  men  crossed  the  Tweed  at 
Coldstream  (Dec.  8).  Lambert  had  hastened  to  Newcastle  to  oppose 
him,  but  his  army  gradually  melted  away  from  him,  and  he  himself 
became  a  prisoner.  Monk's  appearance  in  England  was  followed  by 
a  universal  cry  for  a  free  Parliament.  Lawson,  with  the  fleet,  sailed 
up  the  river,  and  declared  against  the  army.  The  apprentices  in 
London  rose.  The  soldiers  themselves,  mistrusting  their  leaders, 
made  terms  with  Parliament,  and  on  December  26th,  the  twice- 
expelled  Rump  was  again  enabled  to  reassemble,  and  awaited  in 
hope  the  arrival  of  Monk,  whom  it  still  regarded  as  its  friend. 

On  his  march  through  England,  however,  he  had  full  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  real  feelings  of  the  nation,  as  petition  after  petition  for 
a  free  Parliament  was  presented  to  him.     And  Monk,  with  whom 
principle  was  quite  second   to   his  own   advancement,    jio^j^  marcheg 
had  already  determined  that  his  own  interest  lay  in  sup-   *°  i-ondon, 
porting  the  popular  will.     But  it  was  still  nominally  as  supporter  of 
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tJie  Rump  that  he  reached  London.  He  even,  on  February  9th, 
under  its  orders,  destroyed  the  defences  of  the  City  of  London,  which 
had  gradually  been  growing  enthusiastic  for  a  free  Parliament.  But 
he  acted  evidently  under  restraint,  and  the  very  next  day,  moved 
by  a  severe  vote  in  the  House  against  all  who  refused  to  abjure 
the  pretensions  of  any  single  person,  he  returned  with  his  army 
to  the  City,  summoned  the  Common  Council,  and  declared  that 
he  would  make  common  cause  with  them  in  demanding 

and  demuida  ^ 

a  free  a  full  and  free  Parliament.    The  blow  was  thus  struck  ;  a 

Paruament.  ^^^j.  ^^  j^^.  ^^  through  the  City.  "  At  Strand-Bridge," 
writes  Pepys,  "I  could  at  one  time  tell  thirty-one  bonfires  ;  in  Kuilt's 
Street  seven  or  eight,  and  all  along  burning,  and  roasting,  and  drin  Ic- 
ing for  rumps ;  there  being  rumps  tied  upon  sticks,  and  carried  up  and 
down ;"  for  such  was  the  jesting  manner  in  which  the  citizens  showed 
their  contempt  for  that  body.  Monk  then  demanded  the  restoration 
of  all  the  Presbyterian  members  of  the  House  who  had  been  ex- 
cluded, and  finally  insisted  that  all  vacancies  should  be  filled  up  and 
the  Parliament  dissolve  itself.  Thus  at  length  terminated,  constitu- 
tionally, the  Long  Parliament,  after  an  existence  of  nearly  twenty 
years. 

Writs  were  then  issued  for  a  new  House  of  Commons,  and,  aa 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  temper  of  the  people,  when  it  met  on 
It  proves  the  26th  of  April,  it  contained  a  vast  number  of  members 

Eoyaiiat.  friendly   to   the   royal   family,   though    most  of  them 

Presbyteriajis.  Monk  at  once,  whatever  may  have  been  his  previous 
views,  accepted  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  entered  into  friendly 
Monk  invites  intercourse  with  the  exiled  King.  He  wrote  iuviting 
Charles  him  to  retum,  but  urging  him,  as  he  wished  for  success, 

to  promise  a  general  pardon,  liberty  of  conscience,  the 
confirmation  of  the  confiscated  estates,  and  the  payment  of  the  army 
arrears.  The  advice  was  wise.  But  Charles,  led  by  his  bigoted 
counsellors,  Hyde,  Nicholas,  and  Ormond,  refused  to  adopt  frankly 
the  course  proposed,  and  drew  up  a  declaration  at  Breda,  in  which, 
while  he  seemed  to  give  the  promises  required,  he  really  rendered  them 
valueless  by  adding  that  they  should  be  limited  by  the  subsequent 
advice  of  Parliament.  One  danger  only  lay  in  his  way.  This  was  the 
temper  of  the  army,  so  long  a  predominant  political  power.  It  could 
ill  bear  the  sudden  destruction  of  all  its  work.  The  danger  was  so 
imminent,  that  Monk  had  to  create  an  armed  force  to  oppose  it.  For 
this  purpose  he  called  out  and  organized  the  militia,  while  he  at- 
tempted by  promises  and  rewards  to  soothe  such  regiments  as  were 
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witMn  Ma  reach.  The  danger  passed  off  with  only  one  slight  outbrea^k. 
Lambert  escaped  from  prison,  and  raised  a  small  army  in  the  middle 
of  England.  His  attempt  was  easily  suppressed,  and  he  was  again 
brought  as  a  prisoner  to  London.  The  Parliament,  or  Convention  as 
it  w^as  called,  assumed  the  old  form  of  English  Parliaments  :  the 
House  of  Lords  returned  to  their  seats.  The  Declaration  of  Breda 
was  presented  to  them,  and  answered  by  an  address  c^ariea  received 
of  invitation  ;  and  amidst  the  joy  of  all  England,  except  joyfuuy.  except 
of  the  army,  which  received  him  with  gloomy  looks  as  he  ^  "  ^■™'^' 
passed  the  camp  at  Blackheath,  Charles  returned  to  his  kingdom. 
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THE  Parliament  which  had  re-established  the  monarchy  had 
been,  summoned  by  writs  not  issued  by  the  King.      It  was 
_       ,.  .^,.     consequently  irregular,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 

The  work  of  the      ,         _/^  •'.         ^     ^.  _         ,  ''  ^       -j- 

Convention  the  Convention  Parliament.     Its  duty  was  to  settle,  il 

ParUament.  possible,  the  great  questions  which  must  inevitably  arise 
upon  such  a  sudden  change  of  government.  It  had  exacted  no 
pledges  from  Charles,  but  had  trusted  wholly  to  the  vague  promises 
of  the  declaration  which  he  had  issued  from  Breda.  As,  with  care- 
ful ambiguity,  all  those  promises  were  moditied  by  reference  to  the 
future  consent  of  Parliament,  they  were  not  of  much  legal  value,  but 
they  had  at  least  marked  out  the  principles  on  which  Charles  was 
willing  to  treat  with  his  subjects.  The  promises  were  four  in  num- 
ber— an  act  of  amnesty  or  oblivion  extending  to  Hfe,  liberty  and 
property  for  all  but  those  excepted  by  Parliament ;  liberty  of  con- 
science, so  that  no  man  should  be  disquieted  for  differences  of  opinion 
which  did  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  settlement  in 
Parliament  of  all  disputed  claims  on  property  which  had  lately 
changed  hands  ;  and  the  payment  of  arrears  due  to  Monk's  army. 
The  amnesty,  the  settlement  of  claims  of  property  (which  included 
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the  claima  of  the  Church,  the  King,  and  the  dispossessed  Cavaliers), 
the  settlement  of  the  Church  and  of  the  King's  revenue,  became 
thus  the  main  questions  for  the  Convention  Parliament  to  discuss. 

Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Restoration,  the  amnesty 
shoiild  have  been  as  full  as  possible.  Such  had  been 
Monk's  advice,  such  the  first  feelings  of  the  Parliament. 
The  presence  of  the  King,  the  known  wishes  of  the  Court,  and  the 
constantly-growing  strength  of  the  Cavalier  party,  increased  the 
number  of  the  exceptions,  originally  fixed  at  seven,  till  the  Bill,  as 
sent  up  to  the  Lords,  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  the  Amnesty  all 
such  of  the  King's  judges  as  had  not  surrendered  themselves  to 
justice  in  accordance  with  a  proclamation  which  Charles  had  lately 
issued.  That  proclamation  had  fixed  a  period  of  fourteen  days,  within 
which  the  regicides  must  surrender  themselves,  on  pain  of  being 
excepted  from  the  indemnity.  This  obviously  implied  that  such  as 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  proclamation  should  not  be  so  excepted. 
Regardless  of  the  King's  faith  thus  pledged,  the  House  of  Lords 
excepted  all  the  regicides  promiscuously,  together  with  five  others. 
Hacker,  Axtel,  Vane,  Lambert,  and  Haselrig,  and  added  other  clauses 
of  great  severity.  But  the  Commons  would  not  hear  of  this  breach 
of  faith,  and  after  much  discussion,  a  compromise  was  arrived  at. 
Most  of  the  King's  judges  were  indeed  excepted,  but  with  a  proviso 
that  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  was  necessary  for  their  execution, 
while  a  joint  address  of  the  two  Houses  desired  the  King  to  spare 
the  lives  of  Lambert  and  Vane,  even  though  found  guilty.  Ten 
persons  were  actually  put  to  death  immediately,  three  more  were 
seized  in  Holland  some  time  afterwards.  Nineteen  of  the  regicides 
who  had  surrendered  under  the  proclamation  were  imprisoned  for 
life ;  there  were  nineteen  others  still  surviving  who  took  refuge  in 
foreign  countries.  The  spirit  of  vengeance  was  further  glutted  by  a 
mean  revenge  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Brad- 
shaw,  which  were  dragged  from  their  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey 
and  hanged  at  Tyburn.  Admiral  Blake's  corpse,  too,  was  removed 
from  Westminster  Abbey  to  St.  Margaret's  Church. 

The  settlement  of  the  property  which  had  changed  hands  during 
the  Revolution  was  a  more  difficult,  and,  except  to  the   xhe  setuement 
persons  immediately  concerned,  a  more  important  ques-   "'  property, 
tion.^    Of  such  property  there  were  three  great  divisions — the  Crown 
lands,  the  Church  lands,  and  the  lands  of  private  individuals.     The 
two  first  of  these  had  been  sold  by  the  authority  of  the  late  Govern- 

'  For  the  settlement  of  Ireland,  sue  pages  772  773. 
PER.  MuN.  2  a 
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ment  at  full  prices.  Private  individuals  had  suflfered  in  several  ways  ; 
in  some  instances  their  lands  had  been  sold  by  the  Government,  in 
some  they  had  sold  their  own  lands  to  raise  money  or  to  avoid 
sequestration,  in  a  far  larger  number  of  cases  their  estates  had  been 
sequestrated,  and  the  management  placed  in  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  Many  of  the  Convention  Parliament  had  doubtless  profite<l 
by  these  means.  The  purchases  had  frequently  been  made  at  prices 
which  only  a  good  title  could  secure.  It  seemed  hard  that  such 
purchtises  should  be  invalidated.  A  Bill  was  early  brought  in  to 
confirm  such  sales  or  give  iademnity  to  the  purchaser.  As  the 
influence  of  the  Court  increased,  Crown  lands  were  exempted  from 
the  action  of  this  Bill,  and  the  discussion  on  the  other  two  sections 
was  postponed  till  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  brought  all  such 
quanels  to  be  settled  by  the  common  law.  By  law  the  titles  of 
the  new  purchasers  were  obviously  defective,  the  old  possessors, 
the  Crown,  the  Church  and  Cavaliers,  regained  their  property.  The 
law,  however,  gave  no  relief  when  the  sale  had  been  made  by  the 
possessor  himself,  nor  did  it  restore  to  the  claimant  any  of  the  profits 
which  had  come  from  his  property  during  the  sequestration,  or  while 
he  had  been  excluded  from  possession.  The  Act  of  Indemnity  and 
Oblivion  stopped  all  such  claims.  Clarendon's  honest  support  of  that 
measure  drew  on  him  much  hatred  from  his  party,  who  jeeringly 
called  the  statute  an  Act  of  Indemnity  for  the  King's  enemies,  of 
Oblivion  for  the  King's  friends.  The  Chiirch  had  thus  entered  into 
possession  of  its  lost  property. 

The  more  important  difficulty  of  the  settlement  of  the  form  of 
Settlement  of  Church  worship  and  of  the  possession  of  Church  Livings 
the  Church.  ^^g  ygt  open,  nor  did  the  efforts  of  this  Parliament 
succeed  in  closing  it.  It  will  be  recollected  that  under  Cromwell 
wide  toleration  had  been  granted,  that  the  stipends  of  parochial 
clergy  and  the  collection  of  tithes  had  proceeded  as  heretofore,  that 
the  right  of  presentation  to  livings  had  not  been  interfered  with,  that 
the  only  qualification  necessary  was  the  acceptance  of  the  nominee 
by  the  Committee  of  Triers.  The  Presbyterian  form  of  worship  had 
been  established  only  in  very  few  counties,  and  on  the  whole  the 
livings  were  in  the  hands  of  very  competent  men,  but  men  of  very 
various  ways  of  thinking.  The  excellence  and  respectability  of  the 
clergy  and  their  general  acceptance  by  the  people  rendered  any  im- 
mediate measures  of  expulsion  difficult.  Though  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy  and  the  abrogation  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament re- established  the  Episcopal  Chxuch  as  the  legal  Church  of 
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the  nation,  the  strength  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the  Conve/ition  Par- 
liament, and  the  great  part  they  had  played  in  his  restoration,  pre- 
vented Charles  from  openly  offending  them.  At  the  same  time 
Clarendon,  his  chief  adviser,  was  a  bigoted  English  Churchman,  and 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the  restoration  of  his  friends. 
Charles,  for  the  present,  held  out  hopes  of  a  great  measure  of  com- 
prehension, intending  undoubtedly  that  it  should  never  be  completed. 
It  was  found  that  there  was  no  insupeiuble  difficulty,  as  regarded 
the  Presbyterians  at  least,  in  the  establishment  of  what  is  known  as 
Bishop  Usher's  Model,  a  compromise  which,  while  re-establishing 
Bishops,  greatly  increased  the  number  of  suffragan  Bishops,  making 
them  virtually  standing  presidents  of  councils  of  Presbyters,  and 
thus  establishing  a  form  of  Government  neither  wholly  KepubUcan 
nor  wholly  Episcopal.  Charles  even  went  so  far  as  to  issue  in 
October  a  declaration  in  favour  of  this  form  of  union,  containing  a 
promise  that  he  wotdd  cause  an  assembly  to  be  called,  of  equal  num- 
bers of  Episcopalians  and  Nonconformists,  to  revise  the  Liturgy ; 
but  it  became  evident  how  little  in  earnest  he  was  in  this  matter, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  change  this  Declaration  into  an  Act, 
for  then,  no  doubt  under  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  the  whole  Court 
party  strongly  opposed  the  Bill,  and  it  was  rejected.  The  question  was 
thus  left  unsettled  when  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  December. 
The  revenue  was  more  successfully  handled.  It  was  determined, 
at  all  events,  to  get  rid  of  the  vexatious  duties  of  feudal 

TI16  ReTenno. 

tenure.  A  great  quantity  of  the  land  of  England  was 
still  held  by  knight  service.  And  though  the  meaning  of  that  tenure 
had  disappeared  in  the  course  of  time,  the  disagreeable  incidents 
which  belonged  to  it  remained.  Ernes  were  still  paid  upon  every 
alienation  ;  reliefs  upon  the  accession  to  his  property  of  each  new 
heir.  Minors  were  still  wards  of  the  Crown,  and  still  liable  to  the 
odious  necessity  of  marrying  at  the  will  of  their  guardian,  unless 
heavy  fines  were  paid  to  avoid  it.  It  was  the  hope  of  a  good  ward- 
ship or  a  rich  marriage  which  still  attracted  needy  adventurers  to 
the  Court.  AU  these  claims  of  the  Crown,  together  with  the  old 
obnoxious  privileges  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption,  were  now 
abolished.  Their  place  was  supplied,  not  as  might  naturally  be 
supposed  by  a  land-tax,  but  by  an  excise  upon  beer  and  other 
liquors,  the  landed  interests  thus  finding  means  to  shift  the  burden 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  whole  nation.  The  sum  at  which  the 
revenue  was  fixed  was  .£1,200,000  a  year,  to  complete  which  the 
subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  was  granted  to  the  Kiag  for  Hfe. 
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Thus  the  customs  upon  exports,  tonnage  and  poundage  upon  imports, 
and  the  excise  upon  liquors,  were  all  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
King,  who  ought  to  have  found  himself  tolerably  independent  of 
Parliament.  But  obviously,  in  granting  such  a  sum,  Parliament  did 
not  contemplate  a  standing  army.  The  great  army  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was  still  paid  by  large  monthly  assessments.  A  grant 
was  now  given  which  enabled  the  King  to  pay  off  all  arrears,  and 
to  disband  that  formidable  body.  Fifteen  regiments  of  horse  and 
twenty-two  of  foot  were  discharged,  and,  such  were  their  habits  of 
discipline,  absorbed  without  disturbance  into  the  body  of  the 
industrious  classes  of  the  country.  Two  regiments,  Monks',  called 
the  Coldstream,  and  one  other,  brought  from  Dunkirk,  were  retained 
under  the  name  of  the  Guards.  In  1662  they  amounted  to  about 
5000  men. 

The  King  had  thus  gained  all  that  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
bim  from  the  Convention  Parliament ;  well  knowing  that 

Its  work  done,        „  ,  ,    ■,  ,  -r^     -,• 

Charles  from  the  present  temper  of  the  people  a  new  Parliament 

dissolves  It  would  be  far  more  devoted  to  his  interests,  he  dissolved 
it  on  the  29th  of  December.  He  had  not  miscalculated.  In  the 
New  Parliament  Parliament  of  1661  the  Roundhead  element  was  very 
R°'^f  small     The  large  majority  of  the  members  consisted  of 

1661.  old  Cavaliers  or  their  sons,  eager  to  restore  England  to 

what  it  had  been  before  the  Revolution,  enthusiastic  Royalists,  stiU 
more  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Episcopal  English  Church.  So 
violent  was  their  reactionary  temper,  that  it  required  considerable 
exertion  on  the  part  of  both  the  King  and  Clarendon  to  keep  them 
within  decent  bounds.  They  were  called  upon,  as  the  first  legaUj 
formed  Parliament  of  the  reign,  to  confirm  the  Acts  of  the  Convention. 
It  was  not  without  much  difficulty  and  much  loss  of  popularity,  that 
Clarendon  induced  them  to  confirm  the  late  Act  of  Indemnity.  They 
proceeded  to  pass  a  series  of  very  strong  reactionary  measures.  The 
Covenant  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  ;  all  the 
members  had  to  receive  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England.  They  declared  that  there  was  no  legislative 
power  in  either  or  both  of  the  Houses  without  the  sanction  of  the 
King,  that  the  sole  command  of  the  forces  of  the  country  was  un- 
doubtedly vested  in  the  Crown,  that  neither  House  of  Parliament  could 
lawfully  levy  any  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  against  the  King.  They 
strengthened  the  law  of  high  treason,  forbad  the  presenta- 

The  Corpora-  .,-.,.  ,  i      •         , 

Hon  Act.  tion  01  petitions  by  more  tnan  ten  persons,  and  aimed  a 

D«c.  20.  destructive  blow  at  the  Presbyterian  interest  by  the  Cor- 
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poration  Act,  for  it  was  in  the  town  councils  that  the  Presbyterians 
were  most  influential.  TMs  Act  commanded  all  office-bearers  in 
corporations  to  swear  to  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  ol  passive  obe- 
dience, to  renounce  the  Covenant,  and  to  receive  the  Sacrament  in 
the  English  form,  within  one  year  before  their  election. 

Although  the  Parliament  had  confirmed  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  they 
could  not  refrain  from  attacking  Lambert  and  Vane,  for   xriai  of  Lam- 
whose  life  a  joint  address  from  the  Houses  had  been   bert  and  vane. 
sent  to  the  King.     They  were  charged  with  acts  of  high  treason 
against  Charles  II.,  in  exercising  their  oflices  under  the  Common- 
wealth.    Such  a  charge  seemed  a  direct  violation  of  the  Statute  of 
Henry  VII.,  which  declared  that  to  serve  the  "  de  facto  "  King  was 
not  treasonable.     But  the  Court  lawyers  of  this  time  declared  that 
Charles  II.   had  not  only  been  King  "  de  jure,"  but  "  de  facto," 
during   the  whole   of  his   exile,  kept   out   of  the   exercise   of  his 
authority  by  traitors  and  rebels.     In  spite  of  the  absurdity  of  this 
assertion.  Vane  was  found  guilty.     The  King  himself,  enraged  at  the 
independence  of  his  defence,  urged  on  his  condemnation.    The  cringing 
behaviour  of  Lambert  secured  his  life,  but  could  not  save  him  from 
perpetual  imprisonment.     Vane  was  executed,  a  victim 
to  the  servility  of  the  Bench  and  the  calculating  falseness   of  vane. 
of  the  King.  Jnnfli4.i6«2. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  on  May  19,  1662,  completed  tht 
work  of  the  first  year  of  Parliament.     After  the  disso-    ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
lution  of  the  Convention,  the  King  had  continued  to   uniformity, 
keep  up  the  pretence  of  desiring  some  compromise  with 
the  Nonconformists,  and  so  far  fulfilled  his  promises,  that  a  Con- 
ference was   held  at  the  Savoy  Palace,  between  an  equal  number 
of  Episcopalian  and   Presbyterian   divines.      The   list   of  emenda- 
tions to  the  Liturgy  urged  by  the  Presbyterians  was  a  long   one. 
They  were  discussed  with  great  bitterness.     As  neither  party  would 
yield,  the  Conference  broke  up,  and  the  emendation  of  the  Liturgy 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Convocation.     A  few  alterations  were  made, 
but  of  a  character  rather   to  irritate  than  to  please  the  Noncon- 
formists.    The  Act  of  Uniformity  was  then  brought  to  the  Lords, 
rendering  even  more  stringent  the  clauses  of  the  old  Act.     It  was 
now  enacted  that  not  only  every  clergyman,  but  every  fellow  of  a 
college,  or  schoolmaster,  should  accept  everything  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.     Every  minister  who,  before  the  Feast  of 
St.  Bartholomew  1662,  declined  to  do  so,  was  if  so  facto  deprived  of 
bis  benefice.     No  allowance  ot  any  sort  was  made  for  the  deprived 
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ministers.  WTien  the  fatal  'Viv  arrived,  upwards  of  2000  ministers  of 
good  repute  resigned  their  preferments. 

Events  had  been  following  the  same  course  in  Scotland.  Since  the 
similar  reaction  battle  of  Dunbar,  Scotland  had  been  virtually  dependent 
ta  Scotland.  upon  England.  At  first  the  Scotch  received  with  great 
warmth  the  King,  who  relieved  them  from  this  position  and  restored 
them  their  nationality.  It  was  not  long  before  they  learnt  to  regret 
the  change.  On  reaching  London,  Charles  found  ambassadors  from 
Scotland  begging  for  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
worship.  The  chief  of  these  was  James  Sharp.  At  the  same  time 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  was  Lauderdale,  who  had  been 
deeply  implicated  in  the  movements  of  the  Covenanters.  Seeing  the 
direction  which  affairs  were  taking  in  England,  and  feeling  sure  of 
the  strength  of  the  Royalist  reaction,  these  two  men  thought  it  well 
Treacheron*  entirely  to  betray  their  cause.  Lauderdale  henceforward 
Lauderdtae  8^^®  ^  ^^^  ability  to  making  good  the  most  odious  pre- 
and  Sharp.  tensions  of  the  Crown,  while  Sharp,  to  whom  the  manage- 

ment of  the  Presbyterian  negotiations  had  been  absolutely  intrusted, 
delivered  those  who  had  relied  upon  him  bound  into  the  hands 
of  the  reactionary  party,  and  returned  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
The  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  had  meantime  been  cajoled  with  the 
promise  that  the  Establishment  as  settled  by  law  should  in  no  wise 
be  altered.  This  promise  was  a  piece  of  unexampled  duplicity. 
Lauderdale  remained  in  London  to  advise  the  Crown,  the  office  of 
Royal  Commissioner  in  Scotland  being  intrusted  to  John  Middleton, 
a  rough  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  risen  entirely  from  the  ranks, 
and  was  now  made  an  Earl.  He  was  doubtless  better  fitted  than 
the  renegade  Lauderdale  for  the  immediate  work  in  hand.  He 
solved  all  difficulties  by  passing  what  was  called  an  Act  rescissory, 
by  which  all  statutes  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  1640  and  subse- 
quently were  rescinded.  This  practically  withdrew  aU  legislation 
since  the  year  1633.     The  consequence  of  this  was  that 

Eplscopall&n 

chnrch  the  Proclamation  brought  down  by  Sharp,  declaring  that 

ertabUshed.  ^j^^  established  worship,  discipline,  and  government 
of  the  Church  should  not  be  changed,  found  that  established  disci- 
pline Episcopalian.  In  the  hands  of  Middleton  and  those  who  acted 
with  him,  who,  Burnet  tells  us,  were  generally  drunk,  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  change  in  civil  affairs  should  be  more  gentle  than  that 
in  the  Church.  It  was  determined  at  once  to  strike  some  of  the 
more  important  men  of  the  Covenanted  party.  At  the  head  of  these 
was  Ai^le      It  Lb  true  that  he  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  the 
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restoration  of  Charles,  that  he  trusted  so  implicitly  to  the  pardon 
which  had  been  given  him  in  1651  that  he  came  in  full  confidence  to 
meet  the  King  in  London,  but  neither  services  nor  pardon  weighed 
against  the  desire  for  vengeance,  quickened  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
almost  royal  power  which  he  exercised  in  the  Highlands.  He  was  at 
ouce  apprehended  in  London.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding 
charges  that  could  be  regarded  as  treason.  He  was  exe-  Execution 
cuted  on  the   27th  of  May.     The   other  two   victims   "^^^f'^-  ^ 

y  Jobnston  and 

selected  were  Johnston  of  Warriston,  one  of  the  earliest   onthrie. 
Buggesters  of  the  New  Covenant,  and  Guthrie,  the  most  vehement 
and  active  of  the  extreme  Covenanting  clergy. 

The  Declaration  of  Breda  had  seciued  some  sort  of  indemnity  for 
the  English,  for  the  Scotch  it  secured  nothing.  An  Act  of  Indemnity 
was  however  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1662.  Its  main  feature  was 
the  levy  of  large  fines  upon  those  who  claimed  its  advantages.  Be- 
tween 700  or  800  were  thus  fined,  and  if  the  fines  inflicted,  which  were 
very  high,  were  not  paid,  the  accused  person  still  remained  liable  to 
the  action  of  the  laws  of  treason.  But  aa  the  opposition  of  the  Scotch 
to  Charles  had  been  principally  on  religious  grounds,  so  now  it  was 
in  the  violence  of  the  measures  taken  for  the  establishment  of  Epis- 
copacy that  the  vengeance  of  the  Court  party  was  chiefly  sho^vTi. 
The  abjuration  of  the  Co-tenant  was  ordered  to  be  taken  by  all 
ministers  of  state,  judges,  and  ofl&cials  of  all  descriptions  in  the 
country.  On  the  prorogation  of  the  Parliament,  its  powers  were  con- 
tinued in  the  Privy  Council,  and  in  that  body  was  passed,  on  October 
1,  1662,  an  Act  insisting  upon  Episcopal  ordination  for  Episcopal 
all  those  who  had  livings.  The  Council  in  which  this  ordinauon  Act. 
was  passed  is  known  as  the  Drunken  Parliament.  Every  man  of  them, 
with  one  exception,  is  said  to  have  been  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  passing 
it.  Its  effect  was  that  350  ministers  were  ejected  from  their  livings. 
The  apparatus  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  was  completed  ji,e  scotch 
by  a  MUe  Act,  similar  to  the  Five  Mile  Act  of  England,^  *^«  ^'^*- 
forbidding  any  recusant  minister  to  reside  within  twenty  miles  of  his 
own  parish,  or  within  three  miles  of  a  royal  borough ;  and  by  the 
establishment  of  a  High  Commission  Court,  with  complete  powers 
against  all  who  acted  against  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  or  in 
general  "all  who  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  to  his  Majesty's 
authority  by  contravening  Acts  of  Parliament  or  Council  in  relation 
to  Church  affairs."  At  the  end  of  1662  a  rivalrj'  arose  between 
Middleton  and  Lauderdale,  in  which,  after  much  intriguing,  Lauder- 

1  See  page  732. 
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dale  was  victorious.  Middleton  was  removed  from  his  commiflsioner- 
ehip,  and  the  government  in  Scotland  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Lauderdale  or  his  creature  Rothes,  assisted  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
by  the  renegade  Archbishop  Sharp. 

Both  kingdoms  had  thus  been  forced  to  accept, 'with  circumstances 
of  considerable  cruelty,  the  Episcopal  form  of  Church  government. 
Ardent  attachment  to  the  EngHsh  Church,  and  antagonism  both 
to  Papacy  on  the  one  side  and  to  Nonconformity  on  the  other, 
Character  of  ^®  ^^  main  characteristics  of  the  earlier  period  of 
Clarendon's  this  Parliament — a  period  during  which  we  may  suppose 
governmen  .  j^^  ^^  have  been  under  the  management  of  Hyde,  Earl  of 
Clarendon.  For  a  fervid  admiration  for  the  English  Church  was  the 
chief  characteristic  of  this  statesman  ;  a  reformer  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  he  had  become,  after  the  Great  Remonstrance, 
tlie  chief  ostensible  adviser  of  Charles  I. ;  and  although  not  answer- 
able for  all  the  actions  of  the  King,  who  was  constantly  influenced 
by  other  and  less  constitutional  friends,  he  had  imbibed  to  the  full  the 
feeling  of  party  spirit  which  the  circumstances  of  a  great  revolution 
are  certain  to  excite.  He  returned  to  England  as  the  chief  adviser  of 
the  young  King,  with  his  influence  confirmed  by  the  marriage  of  hie 
daughter  Anne  with  the  Duke  of  York,  the  King's  brother,  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne,  and  bringing  with  him  aU  the  feelings  and 
prejudices  excited  by  an  exile  of  many  years  passed  in  the  constant 
service  of  a  pretender.  Ignoring  his  own  earlier  career,  he  took  as 
his  constitutional  model  the  monarchy  of  Elizabeth.  The  growth  of 
England  in  the  last  haK  century  he  wholly  forgot.  His  desire  was 
the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Tudors,  but 
kept  as  much  as  possible  within  the  constitutional  limits  which  had 
existed  under  those  Princes,  and  of  an  orderly,  established.  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  High  Church  model,  but  entirely  dependent,  as 
Elizabeth's  Church  had  been,  upon  the  King.  In  supporting  these 
views,  which  he  did  consistently,  and  with  a  certain  decorousness  of 
life  belonging  to  an  older  set  of  statesmen  than  those  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded,  he  frequently  had  to  oppose  the  King's  own  wishes. 

For  the  King  himseK  belonged  to  a  very  different  class  of  men. 
Charles's  Selfish,  sensual,  and  debauched,  neither  Church  nor  Con- 

character,  stitution  was  to  bim  of  much  importance  as  contrasted 

with  the  gratification  of  his  personal  wishes.  He  had  learnt  his 
views  of  monarchy  abroad.  His  ideal  of  a  king  was  Louis  XIV.  To 
win  a  similar  position — at  the  price  of  honour,  at  the  price  of  over- 
riding the  Constitution,  no   matter  at  what  price — was  the  poli- 
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tical  object  of  Hs  life.  In  religion  he  was  by  profession  a  sceptic,  as 
were  nearly  all  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  day  ;  but  such  religious 
feelings  as  he  had  led  biTn  to  believe  that  if  any  Church  was  better 
than  another  it  was  the  Church  of  Rome.  Moreover,  during  his 
exile,  such  assistance  as  he  had  received  had  been  from  Catholic 
monarchs,  and  he  had  promised  more  than  once  to  do  his  catholic 
what  he  could  to  relieve  the  Catholics  of  England,  who  teotien^iB"- 
had  also  been  staunch  supporters  of  his  father,  from  the  heavy  penal 
laws  which  oppressed  them.  He  did  not  declare  his  Catholic  ten- 
dencies till  the  close  of  his  reign,  yet  it  was  impossible  that  they 
should  be  quite  hidden.  Courtiers  who  were  opposed  to  the  High 
Church  Protestantism  of  Clarendon,  such  as  Bristol,  early  adopted  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  ;  the  King's  mistress,  Lady  Castlemaine,  followed 
the  same  course,  as  did  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York  \  it  is  very 
improbable  that  they  would  thus  have  acted,  had  they  not  known  the 
tendency  of  his  mind.  He  felt,  however,  that  it  was  impossible 
as  long  as  Clarendon  was  his  minister  that  any  general  Act  of  tolera- 
tion to  the  Catholics  should  be  procured.  His  origiaal  plan  would 
seem  to  have  been,  as  indeed  he  asserted  iu  his  Declaration  from 
Breda,  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience.  He  was  even  intending  to 
suspend  the  action  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  for  three  months  at  the 
desire  of  the  Presbyterians.  Finding  this  impossible,  he  adopted  a 
different  course.  He  threw  his  influence  on  the  side  of  those  who 
wished  to  establish  the  strictest  laws  against  Nonconformity,  hoping 
that,  when  he  had  thus  shown  the  Nonconformists  how  completely 
they  were  in  his  power,  they  would  receive  with  gratitude  any  efforts 
he  might  make  to  secure  them  toleration,  even  though  toleration  of 
Papists  was  included  in  the  effort.  It  was  thus  that  shortly  after  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  he  published  a  declaration,  declaring  that  he  would  use 
his  influence  in  procuring  some  arrangement  from  Parliament  which 
would  enable  him  to  make  use  of  the  power  he  claimed  of  dispensing 
with  the  statutes  in  favour  of  those  who,  while  they  did  not  agree 
with  the  Church,  were  yet  harmless  to  the  State. 

He  speedily  found  that  he  had  miscalculated  his  influence.  In 
1663  the  Commons  presented  him  an  address,  in  checked  by 
which  they  denied  that  he  was  in  any  way  bound  by  the  •**  commoni. 
promises  of  the  Breda  Declaration,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that 
he  did  not  possess  that  dispensing  power  which  he  claimed.  This 
was  followed  by  the  introduction  of  stronger  laws  against  Popery,  and 
was  the  work  doubtless  of  Clarendon's  friends,  who  were  now  at  open 
war  with  the  party  of  Bristol,  who  had  ventured  even  to  impeach 
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the  Chancellor.  Tt  is  to  the  flame  party  and  to  their  leaders,  Clarendon 
and  Archbishop  iSheldon,  that  we  must  trace  the  rest  of  the  cruel 
ecclesiastical  legislation  which  disgraced  Clarendon's  tenure  of  office. 
A  slight  rising  in  Yorkshire  was  the  excuse  for  the  introduction  of 
conventide  Act.  3J1  Act  against  what  its  movers  were  pleased  to  call 
May  17, 1664.  seditious  couventicles.  By  this,  any  meeting  for  reli- 
gious purposes,  except  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Church 
of  England,  attended  by  more  than  five  people  beyond  the  family,  was 
regarded  as  a  conventicle ;  and  a  third  offence  was  punished  with 
trail t^jKirtati on,  after  conviction  before  a  single  justice  of  the  peace. 
A  more  nefiirious  law  could  scarcely  be  inveuted  ;  it  prevented  ■•ill 
worship  but  that  of  the  family,  offered  the  fullest  opj^ortunities  to 
bpiiis  and  informers,  and  deprived  men  of  the  common  right  of  trial 
^y  ]^^J-  The  gaols,  we  are  told,  were  filled  with  Nonconformists. 
Conduct  of  the  The  followiug  year  (1665)  a  still  worse  measure  was 
dming"the"^*"  passed,  Under  circumstances  of  peculiar  cruelty.  The 
plague,  plague,  which  had  long  been  approaching  through  Europe, 

made  its  appearance  in  the  crowded  streets  of  London.  Its  progress 
was  rapid  and  fearful.  House  after  house  was  marked  with  the  fatal 
red  cross,  the  emblem  of  infection.  The  streefe  were  deserted  till 
grass  grew  in  them,  and  scarce  a  sound  was  heard  but  the  gloomy  bell 
of  the  dead-cart  as  it  carried  the  corpses,  uncoffined  and  unshrouded, 
to  some  of  the  great  common  graves  that  had  been  dug.  The  panic 
was  universal,  and  in  some  respects  shameful.  Especially  it  is  fair 
to  blame  the  doctors  and  surgeons,  who  were  among  the  first  to  fly, 
and  the  established  clergy,  who  deserted  their  churches.  The  Non- 
conformists, a  far  more  earnest  set  of  men,  felt  it  a  shame  that  the 
thousands  still  left  in  London  should  be  deprived  of  all  spiritual 
privileges  ;  they  undertook  the  duties  of  the  vacant  parishes,  visiting 
the  sick  and  preaching  in  the  empty  pulpits.  But  this  noble  conduct 
only  excited  the  anger  of  the  jealous  Episcopalians,  and  in  the  Par- 
liament, which,  on  account  of  the  plague,  was  held  at  Oxford,  an  Act 
rewarded  by  known  as  the  Five  Mile  Act  was  passed,  which  forbad 
me^Act  ^^y  clergyman  to  teach  in  schools,  or  to  come  within  five 

Oct.  30, 166B.  miles  of  any  corporate  town  or  Parliament  borough,  who 
had  not  subscribed  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  or  who  would  not  swear  to 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  pledge  himself  that  he  wordd  not 
at  any  time  endeavour  any  alteration  in  the  government  of  Church 
or  State.  Such  clergy  were,  in  fact,  excluded  from  all  their  ordinary 
means  of  livelihood. 

This  was  the  last  of  Clarendon's  triumphs.     Already  the  Parlia- 
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merit,  which  had  met  with  such  enthusiastic  feelings  of  loyalty,  was 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  a  change.  Already  that  oppoiition  to 
great  opposition,  which  subsequently  ripened  into  the  ciaj^e»<i<"» 
Country  party,  was  beginning  to  form.  Charles  II.  was  to  experi- 
ence the  truth  of  his  father's  saying,  that  "  Parliaments,  like  cats,  grow 
cursed  with  age."  Clarendon's  own  efforts  to  raise  the  prerogative 
had  only  tended  to  increase  this  danger.  In  the  preceding  year  he 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  repeal  of  some  part  of  the  Act  for 
triennial  Parliaments,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  achievements  of  the 
Long  Parliament.  It  was  generally  believed  that  that  Act  not  only 
required  that  Parliament  should  be  held  every  three  years,  but  that 
its  duration  should  be  but  three  years.  This  view  Charles  absolutely 
denied,  thinking  that  he  should  never  secure  a  more  loyal  Parlia- 
ment ;  he  moreover  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  repeal  of  those  strin- 
gent clauses  which  ordered  the  great  administrative  officers  to  summon 
a  Parliament  on  theii'  own  authority  should  the  King  fail  to  do  so. 
Before  the  close  of  the  reign,  ParUament  had  reason  to  regret  the  loss 
of  these  provisions.  The  lengthened  existence  then  of  this  Parlia- 
ment had  begun  to  give  rise,  as  usual,  to  opposition,  at  cange*  of 
present  directed  against  the  minister.  There  was  no  discontent, 
difficulty  in  finding  causes  of  discontent.  The  late  legislation  ex- 
plains any  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Nonconformists.  One 
party  at  Court,  who  felt  injured  by  the  superior  decency  of  the 
minister's  life,  and  desired  greater  toleration  for  the  Catholics,  was 
ready  to  join  the  opposition.  The  old  Cavaliers  were  offended  by  the 
best  act  of  his  life,  his  honest  adherence  to  the  Indemnity.  The  whole 
nation  was  sore  at  the  disgraceful  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French, 
which  had  been  completed  in  1662,  it  was  believed  chiefly  at  the 
instigation  of  Clarendon,  whose  friendship  for  the  French  was  not 
unpaid  for.  Events  now  occurred  in  rapid  succession  which  ren- 
dered this  general  dislike  to  the  Chancellor  too  strong  to  be  withstood, 
and  caused  his  falL 

It  is  plain  that  such  reasons  for  opposition  as  have  been  given  could 
not  be  openly  put  forward.     His  enemies  still  required 

1  -T  1  J-       1  •  IT  ™=  foreign 

some  more  plausible  pretext  tor  his  attack.  It  was  sup-  policy  the  pre- 
plied  by  his  foreign  policy.  Hostility  to  Spain  and  »"*  ^°-- ''"«*• 
friendship  with  France  had  for  long  been  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
best  English  statesmen.  Dread  of  the  overwhelming  power  of 
Charles  V.,  of  the  vast  monarchy  and  Catholic  tendencies  of 
Philip  II.,  and  the  threatening  and  reactionary  policy  of  Austria, 
had  forced  England  to  side  with  the  Protestant  powers  of  the  North  ; 
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a  Bimilar  dread  of  the  predominance  of  the  Austrian  house  in 
Europe  had  driven  France,  for  political  reasons,  to  adopt  the  same 
course.  But  the  rapid  decay  of  Spain,  the  security  of  the  German 
Princes  won  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the  increased  power  and 
influence  of  France,  had  entirely  changed  the  circumstances  of 
Europe,  France  especially,  in  the  hands  of  a  young  and  ambitious 
King,  who  had  in  1661  declared  his  intention  of  ruling  without  the 
intervention  of  a  prime  minister,  had  become  already  the  most 
powerful  and  dangerous  country  in  Europe.  This  change  Clarendon, 
with  his  usual  inclination  towards  traditional  views,  had  been  unable 
to  appreciate.  He  had  throughout  shown  an  inclination  to  join  the 
French  interests.  He  had  thus  been  mainly  instrumental  in  the 
sale  of  Dunkirk,  a  place  dear  to  the  English  as  their  only  continental 
acquisition,  however  little  its  real  value  may  have  been  ;  and  thus  he 
had  brought  aVjout  the  King's  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Braganza, 
a  Princess  of  Portugal,  a  country  which  had  lately  thrown  oflf  the 
yoke  of  Spain  chiefly  by  means  of  French  assistance. 

But  in  fact  the  ambitious  views  of  Louis  had  already  begun  to  show 
Louis'  ambi-  themselves.  His  marriage  with  Maria  Theresa,  the 
tiotu  views  Spanish  Infanta  (June  1660),  although  attended  by  re- 
nunciations which  he  fully  intended  to  disregard,  had  given  him  hopes 
of  securing  part  at  least  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  he  had  already 
determined  upon  that  course  of  aggression  upon  Spain  which  subse- 
quently produced  the  great  war  of  succession.  His  immediate  object 
was  the  appropriation  of  the  Low  Countries  and  Franche-Comte  to  com- 
plete his  frontier  towards  the  Rhine.  For  this  purpose,  on  the  death 
of  the  first  wife  of  PhOip  IV.,  he  laid  claim  to  the  Low  Countries  for 
his  own  wife,  urging  a  curious  local  custom  which  he  had  discovered, 
called  the  Law  of  Devolution,  by  which,  in  some  of  the  fiefs  of 
Brabant,  upon  the  death  of  a  parent,  the  whole  fief  became  the 
property  of  their  children,  the  surviving  father  or  mother  having  only 
a  life  interest  in  it.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  local  custom  was 
entirely  contrary  to  the  law  which  governed  the  succession  to  the 
Crown.  This  claim  had  thoroughly  frightened  Holland, 
Dutch  Into  for  that  country  was  conscious  that  its  alliance  was  no 

nego  ona.  longer  necessary  to  France,  and  that  the  close  vicinity  of 
80  powerful  a  neighbour  was  not  desirable.  Holland  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  oligarchic  and  republican  party,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  De  Witt ;  for  the  youth  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  disabled  him  from 
occupying  the  position  of  Stadtholder,  which  had  become  hereditary 
in  his  family.     The  republican  party  was  constantly  favourable  to 
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France.  De  Witt,  moreover,  both  despised  and  hated  the  Spaniards, 
and  was  afraid  of  the  English,  whose  interest  was  certain  to  be  given 
to  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  the  nephew  of  their  King,, 
and  as  hereditary  Stadtholder,  the  natural  leader  of  the  anti-republican 
party.  To  obtain  his  object  Louis  entered  into  negotiations  with  De 
Witt ;  and  these  negotiations  were  still  pending  when  suddenly  the 
Dutch  found  themselves  involved  in  a  war  with  England. 

The  war  arose  from  very  trifling  circumstances.     A  dispute  hadt 
arisen  between  the  African  colonies  of  England  and    „    ^  ^ 

<=>  War  between 

Holland.  The  English,  without  declaration  of  war,  had  England  and 
expelled  the  Dutch  from  their  settlements  on  the  African  °  *" 
coasts.  Reprisals  had  followed,  still  without  declaration  of  war , 
Charles  caused  all  Dutch  merchant  vessels  with  which  his  cruisers  fell 
in  to  be  captured,  as  well  as  those  within  the  English  ports.  On  the 
14th  of  March  1665,  the  formal  declaration  of  war  was  made.  The 
efforts  on  both  sides  were  very  great ;  the  fleets  first  met  off  Lowestoft. 
The  old  jealousy  of  HoUand  rendered  the  war  at  the  time  popular, 
while  both  the  King  and  his  brother  were  eager  for  it,  the  one  from  a 
desire  to  show  his  skill  as  Lord  High  Admiral,  the  other  because  he 
was  pleased  at  the  large  grants  offered  him,  some  of  which  at  least  he 
hoped  to  appropriate.  The  Duke  of  York  commanded  in  person 
against  Admiral  Opdam.  He  won  a  great  victory,  but  by  some  mis- 
take or  confusion  about  orders  the  pursuit  was  checked  and  the 
victory  rendered  fruitless.  It  was  thought  desirable  after  this  that 
the  Duke  should  not  command  in  person.  Monk,  now  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  and  Prince  Rupert  assumed  the  command.  The  following 
year  a  still  more  terrible  fight  took  place  in  the  Downs.  The  two 
English  commanders,  who  were  in  fact  generals  and  not  sailors, 
ignorant  of  the  movements  of  the  Dutch,  had  separated,  and  on  the  1st 
of  June,  Monk  found  himself  unexpectedly  in  the  Downs  with  54 
ships  in  presence  of  80  Dutch  men-of-war,  commanded  by  De  Witt 
and  De  Ruyter.  Ignorant  of  naval  tactics,  he  dashed  at  his  oppo- 
nents. For  two  whole  days  the  terrible  fight  continued,  constantly 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  English.     On  the  3rd  of  June, 

,  .      T      1?    1     1  •         nf     1         .,•       1  .       .,1     Dutch  victory 

burning  his  disabled  ships,  Monk  retired,  nor  was  it  till  in  the  Downa. 
late  in  the  evening  of  that  day  that  Rupert's  fleet,  which  ■"^*  ^'  ^®"- 
should  have  returned  much  earlier,  joined  him.  It  was  the  common 
opinion  that  the  mismanagement  of  the  Government  was  the  cause 
of  the  disaster.  Though  the  Court  for  the  time  pretended  they  had  won 
a  victory,  it  soon  oozed  out  that  they  had  suffered  a  complete  defeat,  a 
defeat  from  which  however  they  partially  recovered  in  the  course  of  the 
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year,  driving  the  Dutch  back  into  their  ports,  and  with  wanton 
cruelty  burning  the  unfortified  town  of  BrandariB  on  the  TexeL  De 
Witt,  who  saw  this  disgraceful  act,  is  said  to  have  sworn  that  he  would 
not  sheath  his  sword  till  he  had  had  revenge.  That  revenge  he 
obtained  to  the  full  in  the  following  year. 

Meanwhile  the  Dutch  had  been  calling  loudly  on  the  French  to 
Louia  desert*  fulfil  the  Conditions  of  the  alliance  subsisting  between 
the  Dutch.  them,  and  to  send  ships  to  their  assistance.     But  the 

friendship  of  the  Dutch  was  no  longer  an  object  to  Louis.  His  chief 
desire  was  to  see  his  two  maritime  neighbours  destroy  each  other, 
and  leave  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  course  of  aggression. 
Moreover,  with  his  usual  faithlessness,  he  was  already  preparing  to 
desert  the  Dutch  entirely.  In  May  1667,  he  had  induced  Charles  to 
enter  into  that  shameful  traffic  which  rendered  England  during  this 
and  pensiona  reign  a  dependency  of  France.  He  had  already  secretly 
Charles.  promised  him  considerable  sums  of  money  to  enable 

him  to  establish  his  own  power  at  home  if  he  would  leave  him  un- 
molested in  his  plans  of  conquest.  Although  thus  deserted  by  their 
French  allies,  on  whom  they  thought  they  had  a  right  to  rely,  the 
Dutch  had  fullj'^  vindicated  their  honour.  In  the  coming  year  the 
misgovemment  of  the  English  Court  gave  them  a  complete  succes;-. 
Grants,  unusually  liberal,  had  been  made  to  Charles.  Before  the 
beginning  of  the  war  no  less  than  .£2,500,000  had  been  given  him, 
and  in  1665  and  in  1666,  sums  on  the  same  liberal  scale.  But  the 
selfish  and  profligate  King,  instead  of  employing  these  moneys  as 
designed,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  had  taken  much  of  them  to 
lavish  on  his  favourites  and  mistresses  ;  and  so  complete  was  the 
maladministration  reigning  in  the  public  offices  that  it  was  impossible 
to  equip  a  respectable  fleet  in  the  year  1667.  The  coast  of  England 
Dutch  blockade  ^^1  Unprotected,  and  the  Dutch  fleet  sailed  triumphantly 
London.  ^p  tjjg  Thames,  passed  thence  into  the  Medway,  burnt 

the  dockyard  and  all  the  shipping  at  Chatham,  and  held  London  in  a 
Peace.  State   of  blockade   for  some  weeks.     This   disgraceful 

July  1667.  faihire  produced  a  peace,  which  was  signed  at  Breda  in 

July,  between  the  three  countries,  Holland,  France,  and  England. 

The  disastrous  mismanagement  of  this  war  supplied  the  numerous 
enemies  of  Clarendon  with  sufficient  materials  to  secure 

Discontent ', 

his  downfall  In  fact,  the  discontent,  both  within  and 
without  the  House,  was  becoming  serious.  The  opposition  was  no 
loiij^'er  aimed  solely  at  Clarendon.  It  began  to  reach  the  King  and 
the  whole  method  of  carrying  on  the  Government. 
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Repression  in  Scotland  had  produced  insurrection.     The  oppression 
exercised  by  Sir  John  Turner  in  the  Western  Lowlands   jn  Scotland, 
had  excited  the  stem  Covenanters  of  that  district.     They   ^*,i^opTOe»- 
had  risen  in  arms  and  advanced  towards  Edinburgh,    "ion; 
They  had  been  defeated  on  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  their  defeat  had 
brought  on  them  fresh  oppressions.     But  the  fire  of  insurrection  was 
kindled,  not  yet  to  be  quenched. 

In  England  all  respectable  men  were  filled  with  disgust  and  horror 
at  the  extreme  depravity  of  the  Court  itaeK,  and  of  the   in  England, 
men  who  hung  about  it.     The  wickedness  of  the  time   X^Aess  of 
is  to  us  almost  inconceivable.     The  grossest  indelicacies    vc^e  court, 
were  publicly  practised.     The  stage,  upon  which  women  were  now 
first  introduced,  was  occupied  by  comedies  of  the  most  licentious 
description.     In  the  Court  itself  the  King  was  notoriously  the  slave  of 
any  woman  that  captivated  his  aenses.     Th-e  reigning  favourite  at 
present  was  Lady  Castlemaine.     To  the  disgust  thus  excited  was 
added  contempt  for  the  miserable  maladministration  of   „  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

t  ^  Maladmlmstra- 

all  branches  of  the  Government  which  was  the  inevitable  tion  ox  Govem- 
consequence  of  such  depravity.  While  the  Dutch  fleet  °'*°  " 
was  sailing  up  the  Thames,  English  sailors  were  mutinying  for  pay 
in  the  City.  While  English  ships  could  not  be  manned,  English 
sailors  who  had  taken  service  with  the  Dutch  were  calling  to  their 
fellows  to  join  them  in  a  service  where  at  least  they  got  money  for 
their  trouble.  While  the  fate  of  England  seemed  to  hang  upon  the 
efficiency  of  her  fleet,  young  nobles  who  had  scarcely  seen  the  sea 
were  put  ia  command  of  her  ships.  In  the  midst  too  of  all  the 
luxioy  that  surrounded  the  Court,  it  was  known  that  all  the  un- 
derlings were  half  starving  for  want  of  pay.  To  some  of  the  royal 
household  arrears  of  five  years  were  due.  The  King's  harper  actually 
died  of  want,  and  was  buried  by  the  parish. 

Yet  all  this  while  it  was  known  certaiidy  that  the  King  and  the 
King's  ofiicers  were  appropriating  vast  sums  of  public    „, 

o  s:r      r  o  jr  Misappropna- 

money.  It  was  this  knowledge  which  induced  the  tionofpnbuc 
House  of  Commons  to  establish  two  important  priuciples  '"''"®^' 
with  regard  to  taxation.  In  1665,  on  granting  i>  1,250,000  for  the 
Dutch  war,  twice  the  amount  having  been  granted  the  preceding  year, 
they  introduced  and  carried  a  proviso  that  the  money  thus  given  should 
be  applied  to  the  war  only.  From  this  time  it  was  a  recognized  prin- 
ciple that  supplies  should  be  applied  only  to  their  specified  objects. 
Abnost  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  and  with  the 
tiame  knowledge  of  the  misapplication  of  money  which  had  caused  it, 
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the  Parliament  in  1666  appointed  a  Committee  to  inspect  accounts, 
and  on  that  Committee  producing  no  great  result,  a  BlU  was  sent  up 
nominating  Commissioners  of  accoimta  with  still  fuller  powers.  The 
desperate  opposition  both  of  the  King  and  Clarendon  delayed  the 
Bill  for  a  time,  but  upon  tbe  fall  of  that  minister  it  was  passed, 
and  in  1669,  on  the  report  of  the  Commission,  Sir  George  Carteret, 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  was  expelled  from  the  service.  Both  these 
actions  of  the  Commons  were  strenuously  opposed  by  Clarendon  as 
encroachment  on  the  royal  prerogative.  The  opposition  was  the 
more  ill  judged,  because  the  people  felt  it  more  than  usually  hard 
that  just  at  that  time  the  money  raised  by  taxes  should  be  diverted 
to  the  King's  pleasures. 

The  miserable  and  disastrous  Dutch  war  had  come  at  a  time  when 
trade  was  depressed,  when  a  sudden  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  had 
lowered  rents  almost  a  fourth,  and  when  an  unparalleled  disaster  had 
cost  the  people,  it  is  believed,  upwards  of  £7,000,000.  On  the  3rd 
of  September  1666,  a  fearful  fire  had  arisen,  which  laid  waste  the  City 
of  London  from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple,  and  inwards  from  the  river 
from  Spitalfields  to  Smithfield.  Most  of  the  public  buildings,  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  eighty-nine  churches,  were  consumed  ;  and  the 
flames  were  only  suppressed  by  clearing  gapfe  ia  the  neighbouring 
streets  by  means  of  gunpowder.  This  vigorous  remedy  was  applied 
under  the  eyes   of  the   King,  who  exhibited   on  this 

Conduct  of  the  ...  ,  <•         •     i 

cotjTtiers  at  the  occasiou  much  activity  and  presence  of  mmd.  But 
Fire  of  London,  g^gj^  ^^  good  conduct  on  his  part  produced  but  little 
effect,  when  compared  with  the  hasty  language  of  the  courtiers,  who 
seemed  to  gloat  over  the  fall  of  the  rebellious  City,  and  said  openly 
that  the  City  being  now  destroyed,  and  the  King  in  possession  of  an 
army,  there  was  no  longer  any  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of 
absolute  power. 

Thus  both  the  minister  and  the  Court  were  involved  in  the  general 
and  growing  discontent,  which  now  found  a  spokesman  in  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  This  veraatile  and  unprincipled  man,  from  mere 
carelessness  in  religion,  was  ready  to  adopt  the  cause  of  the  Noncon- 
formists. A  quarrel  with  Lady  Castlemaiae  threw  him  completely  on 
the  side  of  the  Opposition.  His  enmity  was  specially  directed  against 
the  Chancellor.  He  sought  and  obtained  a  reconciliation  with  the 
DnkeofBnck-  King's  mistress,  and  their  united  efforts  speedily  in- 
ingham  per-  duced  the  King  to  attempt  to  regain  some  popularity 
t«*dumis»  by  deserting  his  old  friend.     In  fact  he  had  long  been 

ci*r«n4oB.  displeased  with  the  Chancellor's  conduct,  which,  as  has 
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been  said,  in  many  points  diaafi;reed  with  his  own  views.  Clarendon's 
love  for  what  he  considered  the  Constitution  had  iu<lurerl  him  to 
limit  the  grants  of  Parliament,  to  object  to  the  establishment  of  a 
standing  army,  and  to  desire  the  retention  of  some  restraints  upon 
the  royal  power.  He  had  also  constantly  opposed  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  party.  Yet,  with  all  this,  Parliament  was 
refractory,  and  was  at  the  very  moment  demanding  examination  of  the 
King's  expenses,  the  step  of  all  others  the  most  objectionable  to  him. 
In  August,  a  final  interview  between  the  King  and  his  minister  took 
place,  and  the  King  demanded  the  Seals. 

On  the  15th  of  October  the  Parliament  voted  an  address  of  thanks 
for  the  Chancellor's  removal,  and  in  November  he  was  impeached  of 
high  treason  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  His  friends  in  that 
House  showed  so  much  opposition  to  the  impeachment  that  a  serious 
quarrel  arose  between  the  Houses,  and  yielding  to  the  false  advice  of 
the  King,  he  fled  from  the  kingdom,  refusing  to  stand    „      ^     , 

*"  O  »  o  Clarendon  la 

his  trial,  and  in  December  was  banished  for  Life  unless  he  impeached  and 
should  return  before  the  following  February,  He  with- 
drew to  Montpellier,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  literary  em- 
ployments. Though  the  charges  of  the  impeachment  fell  short  of 
high  treason,  and  were  besides  grossly  exaggerated,  he  had  certainly 
been  guilty  of  imprisoning  subjects  illegally,  of  being  the  first  to  urge 
Charles  to  receive  money  from  France,  of  having  persuaded  the 
King,  during  the  summer  of  1667,  to  maintain  his  troops  at  free 
quarters,  and  of  having  been  mainly  instrumental  in  the  sale  of 
Dunkirk,  perhaps  himseK  receiving  some  share  of  the  spoils. 

But  if  there  had  been  faults  in  Clarendon's  administration,  it  was 
spotless  compared  with  that  of  his  successors.  The  Th«cabai 
ministers  who  succeeded  him  are  known  by  the  name  ""iJiistry. 
of  the  Cabal,  a  name  ever  after  of  odious  signification-  At  this  time, 
however,  its  real  meaning  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  Cabinet  at 
present,  that  is,  a  more  trusted  section  of  the  Privy  Council  It  was 
the  accidental  fact  that  the  names  of  the  hated  ministers  who  formed 
that  Cabinet  spelt  the  word  Cabal  which  gave  it  its  subsequent  evil 
meaning.  These  ministers  were  Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham, 
Ashley  (subsequently  Lord  Shaftesbury),  and  Lauderdale. 

Charles  had  been  principally  induced  to  change  his  minister  by 
the  promises  held  out  by  Buckingham  and  Shaftesbury  of  what 
the  Commons  would  do  for  him  if  he  surrendered  Clarendon  to 
them.  He  had  in  fact  for  the  moment  sided  with  the  Commons, 
allowing  them  to  re-establish  for  ever  their  right  of  impeachment 

PKR.   HON.  Z   0 
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and  the  responsibility  of  ministers.  As  a  consequence  of  this  line 
Temporary  ^^  conduct,  a  temporary  change  of  policy  was  necessary, 

change  of  The  change  was  attempted  both  in  domestic  matters, 

^  ^^'  in  which  Clarendon's  Church  policy  had  hitherto  been 

prominent,  and  in  foreign  politics.  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  who  had 
become  Lord  Keeper  in  the  place  of  Clarendon,  attempted,  in  co- 
operation with  Buckingham  and  Bishop  WOkins,  a  fresh  measure  of 
comprehension  and  toleration.  But  the  friends  of  Clarendon's 
views  with  regard  to  the  Church  were  still  too  strong  to  allow  of 
such  a  measure,  and  a  motion,  tending  to  clear  the  way  for  the  new 
scheme,  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Conventicle  Act  was  renewed  and  rendered  more  stringent. 

Abroad  the  change  of  policy  was  more  obvious.  The  greater  part 
of  England  had  begun  to  perceive,  what  Clarendon  had  never  seen, 
that  the  real  enemy  to  the  peace  of  Europe  was  Louis,  and  was  eager 
to  check  his  triumphant  career.  Since  the  Peace  of  Breda,  he  had  pur- 
sued his  designs  against  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  had  marched 
triumphantly  into  the  country,  taking  city  after  city.  De  Witt, 
whose  eyes  had  at  length  been  opened,  though  he  had  long  clung  to 
the  French  alliance,  tried  in  vain  to  act  as  mediator.  It  was  plain 
that  nothing  could  prevent  the  conquest  of  the  Low  Countries  but  a 
close  alliance  between  England  and  Holland.  Such  an  alliance,  which 
was  indeed  the  true  policy  of  the  countrj'^,  the  people  of  England  were 
most  desirous  to  arrange.  The  English  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
Sir  Wniiam  Temple,  a  man  both  of  high  character  and  great  diplo- 
matic skill,  shared  fully  in  this  view.  With  an  openness  unusual 
among  diplomatists.  Temple  and  De  Witt  explained  to  one  another 
their  objects  and  wishes.  A  few  days  of  such  diplomacy  was  found  suf- 
ticient.  On  the  23rd  of  January  the  two  great  ministers  concluded 
The  Tripi*  ^^  famous  Triple  Alliance  between  Holland,  Sweden, 

Aiuance.  and  England,  by  which  those  countries  bound  themselvea 

to  check  the  advance  of  France.  Louis  at  the  moment  of  success 
found  his  conquests  torn  from  him.  He  could  not  yet  venture  to 
face  such  a  coalition.  He  stayed  his  advance  in  the  Low  Countries, 
but,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  ^vinter,  poured  his  forces  imder 
Condd  into  Franche-Comte,  and  subdued  that  province  in  a  fortnight. 
He  then  consented  to  treat,  and  on  the  2nd  of  May  the  Treaty  of 
Aix-la-ChapeUe  was  signed,  bj"  which  Spain,  for  the  sake  of  saving 
Franche-Comt^,  surrendered  many  important  frontier  towns,  including 
Lille,  Toumay,  and  Courtray.  But  though  he  thus  retired  with 
considerable  advantage,  Louis  felt  himself  foiled,  and  never  forgave 
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the  Dutch  for  their  interference.  By  this  treaty  England  asBomed  for 
a  moment  its  right  position  in  Europe,  and  entered  upon  the  policy 
which  the  situation  of  affairs  on  the  Continent  rendered  neceseary 
for  the  next  hundred  years.  So  popular  was  it,  that  some  even  at 
the  time  considered  it  the  only  good  thing  that  had  been  done  since 
the  King  came  to  England ;  and,  as  Burnet  says,  it  disposed  the  people 
to  forgive  him  all  that  was  past,  and  to  renew  their  confidence  in  him 
which  was  shaken  by  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  war. 

But  this  sudden  assumption  of  a  great  national  policy  was  merely 
a  concession  to  popular  feeling.     It  was  in  fact  so  hollow  that,  even 
while  his  ministers  were  treating  with  Holland,  Charles   charie*'*  real 
was  himself  engaged  in  an  underhand  treaty  with  Louis.    <»»8*«i»»- 
A  certain  change  had  come  over  his  feelings,  and  he  was  now  begin- 
ning to  set  on  foot  that  plot  the  completion  of  which  was  the  fixed 
policy  of  himself  and  his  brother  during  their  reigns.     At  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  ho  probably  did  not  care  much  to  be  absolute. 
To  a  man  of  his  sensual  and  good-natured  character  the  trouble  and 
occasional  severity  which  are  required  from  a  despot  were  repugnant. 
The  exertion  of  authority  accompanied  by  such  drawbacks  offered  no 
charm.     His  idea  of  despotism  did  not  go  much  beyond 
freedom  from  all  restraint  and  liberty  to  do  as  he  liked. 
But  before  long  he  found  that  such  liberty  was  not  to  be  allowed 
him.     The  increasing  interference  of  the  Commons  in  his  expendi- 
tvire,  the  impertinence,  as  he  considered  it,  of  their  inquiries  into  the 
use  of  the  money  granted  to  him,  and  the  bitter  comments  which 
were  in  aU  men's  lips  with  regard  to  his  debauched  Ufe,  roused  hia 
anger.     He  could  not  bear,  he  said,  that  a  set  of  fellows  should  look 
into  his  expenditure.    Hints  were  heard  of  a  much  more  fully  formed 
wish  than  he  had  hitherto  had  to  establish  an  absolute  power.     The 
retention  of  a  standing  army  moreover,  small  as  it  was,    ^  standing 
had  excited  much  discontent.     Yet  it  seemed  necessary    *™y- 
for  his  plans  that  he  should  have  such  an  army  ;  and,  certain  that  he 
Bhould  meet  opposition  which  he  would  be  unable  to  overcome  by 
constitutional  means,  he  began  to  look  about  for  assistance  in  the 
coming  struggle.     His  second  wish  he  felt  it  was  equally  impossible 
to  gratify  without  external  help.     This  was  the  estab-    ^^tj^buaimient 
lishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.     It  ifi  strange   of  Eoman 
that  a  man  of  such  real  scepticiflm,  and  of  such  ill  regu-  "^ 

lated  life,  should  have  cared  much  for  the  form  of  religion.  He 
seems  to  have  been  really  convinced  that  Roman  Catholicism  was 
the  best  form  of  Christianity,  and  was  probably  etirred  to  activity 
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by  the  sterner,  harder  character  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York. 
It  was  this  wiih  for  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  which  chiefly 
attracted  him  to  Clifford  and  Arlington,  who  were  both  inclined 
to  Romanism  ;  and  with  those  two  ministers,  Lord  Arundel  and 
his  brother  James,  in  January  1669,  he  took  counsel  as  to  the  best 
method  of  proceeding. 

The  ally  to  whom  he  could  best  trust  for  the  completion  of  both 
his  objects  was  Louis,  who  might  probably  be  induced  to  support 
by  the  help  of  tim  both  with  men  and  money.  From  this  time  on- 
Loni«.  wards  si-cret  negotiations  were  set  on  foot,  and  distinct 

arrangements  made  between  the  two  Kings  :  for  Louis  also  had  two 
great  objects  in  view  for  which  he  was  willing  to  pay  high.  These 
were  the  destruction  of  HoUand,  where  the  Republican  form  of 
government  was  regarded  as  a  standing  insult  to  despotism,  and  the 
acquisition  of  some  share,  if  not  of  the  whole,  of  the  Spanish 
dominions,  which  might  at  any  moment  be  expected  to  be  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  weakUng  Charles  of  Spain,  and  to  which  Louis,  in  spite  of 
his  wife's  renunciations,  fully  iutended  to  lay  claim.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  not  difiicult  to  settle.  Charles 
was  to  receive  .£200,000  a  year,  and  6000  French  troops,  to  enable 
him  to  crush  any  opposition  he  might  meet  with  in  his  plan  For 
this  he  was  to  re-establish  Roman  Catholicism  and  to  assist  Louis 
against  Holland,  for  which  assistance  he  was  further  to  be  rewarded 
by  the  gift  of  the  province  of  Zealand.  He  was  also  to  assist  Louis 
to  make  good  his  claim  on  the  Spanish  succession,  and  to  receive  as 
his  reward  Ostend  and  Minorca,  together  with  any  conquests  he 
might  make  in  South  America.  Such  were  the  terms  which,  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Charles's  sister,  who 
Treaty  with  Served  as  a  go-between,  ripened  into  the  Treaty  of 
France.  Dover,  signed  by  Clifford,  Arlington,  and  Arundel,  on 

the  20th  of  May  1670.  No  sooner  was  the  treaty  made  than  the 
trouble  likely  to  be  met  with  in  carrying  it  out  filled  Charles  with 
fear.  So  great  did  the  danger  appear  that  he  was  afraid  to  trust  three 
even  of  his  Cabal  ministers,  and  the  clause  concerning  the  change 
of  religion  was  omitted  in  a  false  treaty  to  which  they  were  made 
privy.  After  he  had  succeeded  in  plunging  the  country  into  a 
war  with  Holland,  and  had  thus  gone  so  far  with  the  treaty 
that  money  from  France  could  not  be  refused  him,  he  allowed  the 
religious  change  to  lie  dormant  till  fear  of  death  drove  him  to  confess 
his  real  belief.  He  left  the  completion  of  his  plan  to  his  brother 
James,  who,  much  more  vigorous  and  much  less  wise,  at  once  pro- 
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ceeded  to  carry  it  oi\t,  to  his  own  ruin  and  the  lasting  advantage 
of  England.  It  is  by  the  light  afforded  us  by  our  knowledge  of  this 
plot  that  we  must  interpret  every  act  of  the  two  last  Stuarts. 

Meanwhile,  before  so  strange  a  change  of  policy  as  was  implied  in 
a  war  with  Holland,  so  immediately  after  the  Triple  parUament 
Alliance,  could  be  made,  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  for  a  |  w^"*!^,*^* 
time  of  Parliament.  For  that  body  was  beginning  to  prorogued, 
grow  suspicious ;  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  King's  designs 
absolutely  secret ;  moreover,  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  Court  and 
the  riotous  living  of  the  King  continued,  and  there  were  no  ostensible 
sources  of  revenue  to  support  it.  Parliament  began  even  to  grumble 
at  the  life  the  King  led.  It  was  proposed  to  lay  a  tax  on  all  who 
visited  play-houses.  A  jest  which  Sir  John  Coventry  made  on  this 
matter  was  displeasing  to  the  King.  Not  yet  powerful  enough  to 
punish  such  language  arbitrarily,  he  took  the  mean  step  of  employing 
his  son  Monmouth  to  hire  bravos,  who  attacked  Sir  John  in  the 
streets  and  slit  his  nose  to  the  bone.  The  indignation  of  the  House 
was  great.  A  strong  Bill  was  passed  against  the  perpetrators  of  the 
outrage,  and  malicious  maiming  made  henceforth  a  capital  felony. 
To  get  rid  for  the  time  of  this  troublesome  Parliament,  it  was  pro- 
rogued on  the  2nd  of  April  1671,  confessedly  for  a  year,  in  fact  for 
twenty-one  months. 

The  Government  could  now  carry  out  its  change  of  policy  un- 
idndered.  But,  first  of  all,  suflBcient  money  had  to  be  procured. 
This  was  done  by  an  act  of  singular  bad  faith  ;  nothing  short,  in  fact, 
of  declaring  a  national  bankruptcy.     It  had  been  the 

.  e       ^        1  1  IT-.,  Money  obtained 

custom  tor  bankers  to  advance  money  to  the  Exchequer  by  a  national 
upon  the  security  of  the  revenue,  which  was  to  be  set  ^■•°*™P'*y- 
aside  for  the  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest.  The  Exchequer 
was  at  this  moment  under  obligation  to  pay  £1,300,000.  The  larger 
part  of  this  had  been  advanced  by  bankers  from  fimds  intrusted  to 
them  by  private  individuals.  A  proclamation  was  suddenly  issued 
that  all  payments  from  the  exchequer  should  be  suspended  for  one 
year,  although  interest  was  to  continue,  a  promise  which  was  not 
observed.  The  effect  was  a  run  upon  the  bankers  and  widespread 
distress. 

This  act  of  national  robbery  was  followed  by  a  piece  of  international 
dishonesty  almost   as  bad.      War   had   not  yet  been 
declared  against  Holland,  and  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet  ««ain«t  HoUand. 
was  now  on  the  way  home.     The  English  admirals  were  ""' 
instructed  to  lay  hands  upon  this  valuable  prize.     The  vUlany  WM 
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not  even  snccesBftiL  The  Dntch,  though  at  peace,  were  not  without 
BUBpicions ;  six.  men  of  war  convoyed  the  fleet,  the  English  were 
ignominiously  beaten  off.  War  was  at  length  declared  in  March 
1672.  The  French  did  not  pretend  an  excuse,  the  English  pretences 
were  so  trivial  as  to  be  almost  worse  than  none.  The  declaration  of 
war  was  speedily  followed  by  a  great  naval  battle.  On  the  28th  of 
May,  the  Duke  of  York  met  De  Ruyter  in  Southwold  Bay,  and  a 
battle  of  that  equal  and  obstinate  kind  which  was  habitual  between 
the  EngUsh  and  the  Dutch  was  fought.  Upon  land  the  combatants 
were  far  less  equally  matched.  The  troops  of  Louis  poured  at  once 
over  Holland.  The  army  almost  reached  Amsterdam.  The  populace, 
driven  to  frenzy  by  the  sight,  and  always  attached  to  the  interests  of 
the  House  of  Orange,  which  were  not  at  present  in  the  ascendant, 
rose  in  fury  agaiust  their  Government.  De  Ruyter  was  insulted,  De 
"Witt  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob,  and  the  young  Prince  of  Orange 
found  the  duty  of  saving  the  country  thrust  upon  him.  Both  France 
and  England  offered  biTn  terms.  He  rejected  both.  He  even  sug- 
gested that,  if  the  worst  should  arrive,  the  shipping  in  the  harbours 
The  Dutch  might  yet  carry  a  remnant  of  the  Dutch  to  the  East,  and 

victoriona.  there  establish  a  New   Holland.     The  course  of  the 

people  was  roused,  the  dykes  were  cut,  and  the  country  laid  under 
water.  Unable  to  find  subsistence,  the  invading  army  was  forced  to 
retreat,  and  Holland  was  saved  ;  for  the  Austrian  house  was  now 
roused  to  come  to  its  succour. 

One  part  of  the  intended  plan  had  thus  failed,  and  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  English  ministry  having  been  uselessly  exhausted, 
it  became  necessary  to  summon  Parliament.  It  met,  after  its  long  pro- 
rogation, in  February  1673.  During  that  period  the  second  part  of  the 
King's  plan  had  been  tried  also.  Just  before  war  had 
indnigence.  been  declared  with  Holland  a  declaration  of  indulgence 

**''^-  had  been  issued  to  conciliate  the  Protestant  Dissenters, 

The  King  declared  that  it  was  his  will  and  pleasure,  making  use  of 
his  supreme  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  that  the  execution  of  all 
penal  laws  in  matters  ecclesiastical  should  be  immediately  suspended. 
The  King's  right  to  dispense  with  statutes  in  individual  cases  was 
scarcely  disputed.  The  power  of  pardon  indeed  in  some  degree 
implied  it.  But  this  was  a  very  different  thing  from  a  wholesale 
suspension  of  a  series  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  So  dangerous  did  this 
power  appear,  both  as  a  step  towards  arbitrary  power  and  as  a  means 
of  frustrating  the  efforts  of  Parliament  in  the  suppression  of  Papacy, 
that  the  very  Dissenters,  whom  it  was  intended  to  please,  and  whom 
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it  had  in  fact  mixch  relieved,  opposed  it,  and  on   the  meetinj;  of 
Parliament  an  address   was    carried    by   a    considerable    majority 
begging  the  King  to  recall  the  declaration.     Charles,    porUament 
though  complaining  bitterly  of  the  opposition  of  the    '^^^^ll^.a 
Commons,  was  afraid  to  contest  the  matter,  and  with-    withdraw  it. 
drew  the  declaration,  a  sign  of  weakness  which  induced  Shaftesbury, 
a  stateamaiv  who  was  always  to  be  found  on  the  stronger  side,  to 
pass  over  to  the  popular  party. 

This  triumph  of  the  Opposition,  or  Country  party,  as  they  were  now 
called,  was  immediately  followed  up.  No  doubt  grave  pasaes  the 
suspicions,  even  knowledge,  though  perhaps  imperfect  ''®'*  •*'^*' 
knowledge,  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Dover  excited  them  to 
active  measures.  They  proceeded  to  bring  in  and  pass  the  Test  Act, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  Sacrament  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England  should  be  received,  and  a  statement 
made  by  all  who  held  any  temporal  office  that  they  rejected  the  doc- 
trine of  Transubstantiation.  As  this  necessity  was  to  extend  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  it  reached  the  Peers  and  other  high  officials,  who 
Trere  untouched  by  the  oath  required  by  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  and 
compellt'd  the  Lord  Treasurer  Clifford  to  retire  from  office,  and  the 
Duke  of  York  himself  to  resign  his  position  of  High  Admiral. 
Arlington  took  the  test,  but  his  influence  was  gone. 

The  triumph  of  the  Country  party  in  passing  this  Bill  was  com- 
plete, and  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  all  the  e^^ijj.  th« 
Cabal  ministers  with  the  exception  of  Lauderdale,  cabai  naautw* 
Clifford  withdrew  entirely  from  pubUc  life,  Arlington  °  '*'  '^^ 
took  an  employment  in  the  royal  household,  Shaftesbury  and  Buck- 
ingham threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Opposition,  and  became  its  leaders. 
Lauderdale  continued  ruler  in  Scotland.  After  this  triumph,  the 
Opposition  were  content  to  leave  unmentioned  the  closing  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  to  vote  a  large  supply,  conscious  that  by  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  dispensing  power,  and  by  carrying  the  Test  Act,  they 
had  in  fact  thwarted  both  branches  of  the  King's  great       .    ,t^,„^ 

o      o  ana  makea  pe&c9 

scheme.     The  final  overthrow  of  the  policy  of  the  Cabal   with  Houaud. 
was  secured  when  the  Commons  compelled  the  King,  by     *  "  ' 
a  threatened  refusal  of  supplies,  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with 
Holland,  where  Temple  resumed  his  duties  as  ambassador. 

The  Government  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  soon 
created  Lord  Danby,  who  became  Lord  Treasurer.     His    Apparent 
political  views   in   some  respects   reproduced   those  of  ^"^Danby-^r^ 
Clarendon.     He  wished  to  establish  the  monarchv  in  a    a<imiJii»tratioa. 
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strong  position,  with  the  help  of  all  the  conservative  elements  in  the 
country,  and  to  see  the  Church  of  England  supported  in  all  its  influ- 
ence against  both  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Nonconformists.  His 
foreign  policy  was  however  difi'erent.  His  feeling  was  strongly 
national.  He  disliked  before  all  things  the  idea  of  a  French  alliance, 
and  wished  to  recirr  to  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Except  theL 
in  his  wish  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Crown,  he  differed  in  ali 
respects  from  the  King,  his  master ;  and  this  difference  of  opinion 
gives  a  strange  appearance  of  vacillation  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  diiring  his  tenure  of  power. 

The  same  character  of  inconsistency  \&  traceable  in  the  conduct  of 
Difflcnitieg  of  the  Opposition,  for  the  execution  of  their  foreign  policy 
the  oppoiiuon.  (jj^  j^q^  appear  compatible  with  their  security  at  home. 
They  desired  war  with  France,  but  war  with  France  implied  a  con- 
siderable army  ;  with  their  knowledge  of  Charles's  objects,  they  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  trust  bim  with  the  command  of  such  an  army. 
They  thus,  while  demanding  war,  refused  the  only  means  of  carrying 
Difflcnitidi  it  on.     The  apparent  inconsistency  of  the  politics  of  the 

ofLouiB.  ^[m.%  was  still  further  increased  by  the  actions  of  the 

French  King.  To  him  also  Charles  was  an  object  of  profound  mis- 
trust. He  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  carry  out  that  King's 
schemes  by  the  intervention  of  his  own  power.  He  by  no  means 
wished  Charles's  absolute  authority  to  be  established  without  his 
assistance.  He  preferred  to  neutralize  the  political  influence  of 
England  by  keeping  Parliament  and  King  in  a  constant  state  of 
mutual  noistrust.  The  otherwise  confused  action  of  Danby's  ministry 
becomes  clear  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  minister  was  constantly 
urging  war  with  France,  while  the  King  was  all  the  time  pensioner 
of  that  country  ;  that  the  Commons,  certain  of  the  King's  connection 
and  of  his  real  objects,  though  unable  to  prove  them,  were  unwilling 
to  trust  him  on  any  point,  though  as  anxious  as  the  Treasurer  for  a 
French  war  ;  and  that  Louis  was  unceasingly  engaged  in  intriguing 
with  both  parties  in  order  to  keep  England  from  interference  abroad. 
Throughout  these  years  the  Opposition  was  led  by  Buckingham  and 
Shaftesbury,  and  was  of  the  most  vigorous  description.  It  was 
to  the  misfortune  of  the  party  that  it  was  so  led.  Both  those 
noblemen  belonged  to  the  class  of  ready  and  unprincipled  statesmen 
which  the  rapid  alternation  of  power  during  the  last  thirty  years 
had  produced,  and  they  gave  a  character  of  unscrupulousness  and 
faction  to  the  Opposition  which  its  reaUy  great  objects  did  not 
render  necessary. 
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Danby's  views  of  domestic  government  are  shown  by  the  attempt, 
in  1675,  to  render  an  oath  against  resistance  to  the  royal  j^tt^^pt,  ^t 
power  in  all  cases,  and  against  any  attempt  to  change  arbitrary  mie. 
the  government  of  Church  or  State,  obligatory  on  all 
place-holders  and  all  members  of  either  House  of  Parliament.  The 
Bill  was  carried  in  the  Lords,  but  met  with  such  violent  opposition 
in  the  Lower  House  that  it  was  ultimately  dropped.  At  the  end  of 
the  same  year,  to  prevent  the  free  and  sometimes  seditious  language 
used  in  the  coffee-houses,  which  were  to  Englishmen  then  much  what 
clubs  now  are,  all  coffee-houses  were  suddenly  shut  up.  This  attempt 
to  carry  despotism  into  social  life  raised  such  a  storm  of  wrath,  that, 
after  a  short  time  and  under  some  restrictions,  the  coffee-houses  had 
to  be  reopened.  Again,  in  the  Parliament  of  1677,  Lords  Shaftes- 
bury, Salisbury,  Wharton,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  maintaining 
that  the  late  lengthened  prorogation  of  ParHameut  was  illegal,  were 
all  four  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  remained  there  for  more  than 
a  year. 

In  the  face  of  vehement  opposition,  and  in  spite  of  the  unpopularity 
of  his  views  of  government,  the  Treasurer  succeeded  by  means  of 
bribery  in  continuing  in  office.  But  it  was  in  connection  with  the 
affairs  of  Europe  that  the  mistrust  of  the  Opposition  p^y^g^j 
and  the  meanness  of  the  King  were  most  clearly  shown,  wisheg  to 
The  separate  peace  with  Holland  had  been  completed  in  *'  ° 
February  1674 ;  but  though  England  had  thus  withdrawn  from  it, 
the  war  still  continued  on  the  largest  scale  on  the  Continent.  Hol- 
land had  indeed  been  saved  by  the  firmness  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Austria  and  Spain  had  come  to  his  assistance,  and  the  war,  turned 
aside  from  its  original  purpose,  was  now  directed  chiefly  against  these 
allies,  of  which  Spain,  as  usual,  was  the  greatest  sufferer.  Franche- 
Comt6  was  again  occupied  ;  Alsace  taken  by  Turenne,  who  passed 
the  Rhine  and  laid  waste  the  Palatinate  ;  and  after  the  death  of  that 
great  general  in  1675,  the  French  still  continued  to  make  head 
against  the  European  alliance  along  their  whole  frontier,  although 
with  less  unvarying  success.  Supported  by  the  well-known  wishes 
of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Country  party  were  not  contented  with  the 
withdrawal  of  England  from  the  French  alliance.  They  eagerly 
desired  that  the  nation  should  take  its  proper  place  as  one  of  the 
chief  members  of  the  league  against  the  French.  It  became  necessary 
for  the  views  of  Louis  that  the  constant  declaration  of 

,.         •i-L       1J1-        •!  -1        -TT  LonlB  bribe! 

this  Wish  should  be  silenced.     He  therefore,  at  the  price   caiaries  to 
of  500,000  crowns,  purchased  from  Charles  a  lengthened    »^~«"«  **• 
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prorogation  from  Novemher  1675  to  February  1677.  In  the  interval 
the  two  Kings  bound  themselves  by  formal  treaty,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  Danby  and  Lauderdale,  not  to  enter  into  any  treaty  but 
by  mutual  consent,  and  Charles  promised,  in  consideration  of  a 
pension,  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  Parliament  if  they  should  attempt 
to  forr°  on  such  a  treaty.  It  was  upon  the  conclusion  of  this  pro- 
rogation that,  as  has  been  mentioned,  four  Peers  had  been  imprisoned. 
The  Commons,  upon  reassembling,  were  induced  by  bribery  to 
Paruamenf  make  a  considerable  grant.     But  that  grant  was  devoted 

reassembling,  chiefly  to  the  navy,  and  paid  not  to  Government  but  to 
with  France.  their  own  receivers.  They  then  passed  an  address  re- 
""■  questing  the  King  to  save  the  Netherlands  ;  but  when 

Charles  demanded  money  for  the  purpose  it  was  refused.  The  army 
was  indeed  collected,  between  20,000  and  30,000  men.  The  sight  of 
such  a  force,  and  their  well-founded  dread  of  the  objects  of  the  Court, 
made  the  Parliament  demand  its  dismissal.  It  indeed  seems  pro- 
bable that  both  Charles  and  his  brother  fully  intended  to  use  it  for 
their  own  purposes.  Nor  could  the  French  King,  in  spite  of  his 
connection  with  Charles,  feel  the  least  certain  that  it  would  not  after 
all  be  employed  against  him  ;  he  therefore  used  his  influence  to  get 

the  army  disbanded.     This  brief  session  of  Parliament 
Lonli  again 

secnres  a  had  couvinced  Louis  of  the  wisdom  of  securing  lengthened 

proroga  on.  prorogations.  He  therefore  again  bribed  Charles  with  a 
subsidy  of  2,000,000  livres  to  prorogue  Parliament  till  April  1678. 

But  meanwhile,  for  a  time,  the  influence  of  the  Treasurer  had  got 
Mary  marriei  the  Upper  hand  ;  and  not  without  great  opposition  from 
of  or^e'  l^er  father,  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 

1678.  York  and  Anne  Hyde,  had  been  married  to  the  Prince 

of  Orange,  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Europe,  and  the 
chief  opponent  to  the  growth  of  French  influence.  This  was  regarded 
Lonig'  anger.  as  such  an  act  of  treachery  by  Louis  that  he  cut  off  the 
^*'"'*'^^  subsidy  he  had  just  promised,  and  Parliament,  already 

Paruament.  prorogvied  till  April,  was  in  revenge  suddenly  suimnoned 
in  February.  So  complete  was  now  Louis'  mistrust  of  the  miserable 
palterer  upon  the  English  throne,  that  he  began  a  new  Une  of  policy. 
It  seemed  to  him  hopeless  to  rely  in  any  way  on  Charles's  word. 
The  only  course  left  for  him  was  to  deprive  him  of  aU  power,  either 
of  helping  him  or  hindering  him,  by  keeping  him  constantly  em- 
ployed at  home.  He  therefore  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  with  the  Country  party.      His   ambassadors,    Barillon 

oppoiitioB.  gj^^    Ruvigny,  were  ordered   constantly  to  foster  the 
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quarrels  between  the  King  and  hia  people,  and  undoubtedly  even  the 
very  best  of  the  Country  party,  such  as  Lord  Holies  and  Lord  Russell, 
entered  into  communication  with  them.  Neither  of  these  leaders 
received  anything  from  France.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  party.  At  the  same 
time,  though  the  reception  of  money  from  a  foreign  Prince  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  domestic  politics  is  repugnant  to  our  present 
ideas  of  honour,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  say  that  the  leaders  of  the  Op- 
position were  bribed  ;  in  the  first  place,  because  the  sums  given 
(between  ;£300  and  ^500)  were  too  small  to  have  had  much  influence 
upon  men  of  property  and  position  ;  and  secondly,  because  no  change 
of  principle  was  required  from  the  recipients.  At  the  worst,  they 
were  only  paid  for  following  their  own  political  objects  more  ener- 
getically. Under  the  influence  of  these  intrigues,  parties  appeared 
for  the  moment  to  have  exchanged  positions.  The  King,  angry  at 
the  stoppage  of  his  subsidy,  urged  by  the  Treasurer,  thinking  perhaps 
to  please  his  Parliament,  and  probably  with  an  ulterior  view  of 
establishing  his  own  power,  again  collected  an  army  of  some  20,000 
men,  nominally  against  France  ;  and  the  Country  party,  which  had 
hitherto  m^ed  him  to  adopt  that  course,  at  once  demanded  that  it 
should  be  disbanded. 

Again,  disgusted  at  the  ill  success  of  his  new  policy,  Charles  re- 
curred to  Louis,  and  in  May  1678  made  a  private  treaty   secret  ta-eaty 
with  him,  signed  by  himself,  but  written  by  Danby,  by   ^^g^""' 
which  he  promised,  on  receipt  of  6,000,000  livres,  to  re-   Nimegnen. 
main  neutral  if  Holland  refused  to  accept  reasonable  terms  of  peace  ; 
for  the  exhaustion  of  war  was  pressing  upon  France,  and  though 
victorious,  Louis  was  anxious  to  treat.     A  congress  for  that  purpose 
had  been  sitting  at  Nimeguen  since  the  close  of  1676.     The  effect  of 
this  neutrality  was  virtually  to  force  Holland  to  treat,  and  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  wished  to  continue  that 
war,  and  who  has  been  falsely  charged  with  fighting  the  battle  of  St. 
Denis  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  treaty,  in  hopes  of  breaking  it 
off,  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen  was  completed,  the  loss  £^ain  falling 
almost  wholly  upon  Spain. 

Louis  no  longer  wanted  the  friendship  of  Charles,  and  determined 
to  punish  him  for  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  and  for  his   i,oui»  makes 
duplicity  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.      He  therefore    '*  ^own- 
refused  his  pension,  declaring  that  it  had  not  been  earned,  and  at  the 
same  time  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Danby,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
his  consistent  enemy,  by  causing  Montague,  the  English  ambassador 
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in  Paris,  to  make  known  the  treaty  by  which  the  King  was  to  have 
received  6,000,000  livres.  As  that  treaty  was  dated  only  five  days 
after  a  grant  of  money  from  the  Parliament  for  carrying  on  the  war 
against  France,  it  excited  the  extremest  wrath  in  England.  As 
the  King  himself  could  not  be  touched,  all  this  wrath 

Cozueqnent  °  ' 

anger  against      was  directed  against  the  minister,  and  before  the  close 
*"  ^'  of  the  session  he  was  impeached.     Danby  pleaded  the 

King's  direct  order  and  the  King's  pardon.  On  the  Tory  view  of 
the  position  of  ministers,  his  first  plea  was  probably  good.  But  the 
modem  Whig  theory  was  on  this  occasion  established,  that  a  minister 
is  answerable  for  the  character  as  well  as  the  legality  of  the  measures 
of  which  he  makes  himself  the  instrument.  This  was  a  great  step  in 
the  change  rapidly  arriving  in  England,  by  which  the  executive  was 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  ques- 
tion how  far  a  pardon  can  be  pleaded  to  stay  an  impeachment  was  by 
no  means  a  clear  one.  It  might  well  seem  that  a  pardon  before  was 
very  little  different  from  a  pardon  after  conviction.  The  matter  was 
on  this  occasion  left  undetermined,  as  the  impeachment  was  not  com- 
pleted. Subsequently,  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  it  was  arranged 
that  such  a  pardon  could  not  be  pleaded. 

The  impeachment  of  the  minister  would  perhaps  have  been  less 
conntar  bein  vehement  had  it  not  been  preceded  by  an  extraordinary 
excited  by  the  event  which  drove  the  nation  to  a  state  of  madness. 
°^  °  ■  This  was  the  discovery  of  a  pretended  Popish  plot, 
including  the  death  of  the  King  and  the  establishment  by  violence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  It  is  possible  that  there  was  some 
germ  of  truth  in  the  story.  Several  events  connected  with  it — the 
contents  of  the  letters  of  the  Jesuit  Coleman,  which  seemed  to  allude 
to  some  such  plot,  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  witnesses  were  undoubtedly  tampered  with  by  the 
Catholics — tend  to  rouse  a  suspicion  that  after  all  there  was  some 
truth  in  the  plot.  On  the  other  hand,  Coleman's  words  may  have 
alluded  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  King  ;  the  murder  of  Godfrey 
has  never  been  brought  home  to  the  Catholics ;  in  the  excited  temper 
of  the  people,  and  in  the  fear  of  being  convicted,  whether  proved 
guilty  or  not,  innocent  people  may  have  been  willing  to  use  any 
means  to  withdraw  witnesses.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  stories  told 
by  Titus  Gates  and  the  other  informers,  who,  jealous  of  his  success, 
vied  with  him  in  their  fabrications,  were  a  tissue  of  absurdities. 
This  man,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  had  been 
degraded  for  evil  living,  had  afterwards  become  a  Eoman  Catholic, 
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and  joined  the  Jesuits  at  St.  Omer.  It  was  the  knowledge  gained, 
there,  and  afterwards  in  London,  which  supplied  him  with  the  mate- 
rial for  the  stories  he  subsequently  retailed.  Brought  before  the 
Council,  he  made  a  variety  of  extraordinary  assertions.  The  Jesuits 
were  to  govern  England,  the  King  was  to  be  killed,  Romanists  were 
already  appointed  to  the  chief  places  in  the  State,  a  French  invasion 
was  preparing,  a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants  might  be  ex- 
pected. He  went  on  to  add  minute  particulars  and  to  accuse  many 
individuals.  He  was  taken  before  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  a  Pro- 
testant magistrate,  to  swear  to  his  narrative  ;  and  the  credulity  and 
horror  of  the  people,  already  sufficiently  excited  by  Oates's  narrative, 
became  a  perfect  panic  when,  some  days  after,  Godfrey  was  found 
mysteriously  murdered  on  Primrose  HilL  No  man  felt  his  life  safe 
unless  armed-  It  became  the  custom  to  carry  a  little  flail  loaded  with 
lead,  called  a  Protestant  flaiL  At  Godfrey's  funeral,  at  the  sermon, 
"  besides  the  preacher,  two  other  thumping  divines  stood  up  in  the 
pulpit "  to  guard  him  from  being  killed,  and  when  Parliament  met  on 
the  2 let  of  October,  after  hearing  the  letters  of  Coleman  the  Jesuit, 
secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  whom  Gates  had  charged,  the 
Lower  House  came  to  a  resolution,  "  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that 
there  hath  been  and  still  is  a  damnable  and  hellish  plot,  carried  on  by 
Papist  recusants,  for  assassinating  and  murdering  the  King,  for  sub- 
verting the  Government,  and  rooting  out  the  Protestant  religion." 
It  has  been  thought  that  Danby  may  have  hoped  to  excite  the 
Commons  to  some  loyalty  by  the  threatened  assault  on  the  King,  and 
may  therefore  at  first  have  given  his  countenance  to  the  stories  of  the 
plot ;  it  is  more  certain  that  Shaftesbury  at  once  saw  the  opportunity 
offered  him  of  lashing  the  Protestant  temper  of  the  people  to  fury, 
and  directing  it  against  the  Duke  of  York.  This  political  side  of  the 
plot,  coupled  with  the  fixed  idea  whicb  constaijt  repetition  had 
excited  in  the  minds  of  Protestants  that  Catholics  were  capable  of  any 
enormity,  explains  the  extraordinary  lengths  to  which  the  informers 
were  allowed  to  go.  Gates,  followed  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bedloe, 
and  subsequently  by  Dangerfield,  Carstairs  and  others,  named  five 
Peers  as  privy  to  this  plot,  who  were  therefore  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  and  secured  the  conviction  and  execution  of  a  considerable 
number  of  Jesuits  and  Catholics.  In  fact,  for  some  time,  it  was  uselesa 
for  the  accused  to  hope  for  justice  ;  Chief-Justice  Scroggs  lent  him- 
self shamelessly  to  uphold  the  false  stories  of  the  informers.  At 
length  Gates  ventured  even  to  assert  that,  standing  behind  a  door  in 
Somerset  House,  he  had  heard  the  Queen  give  her  consent  to  the 
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death  of  the  King.  The  informer  himself  was  well  paid  for  his  task  ; 
guards  were  assigned  him,  lodgings  in  Whitehall,  and  £1200  a  year. 
He  dressed  like  a  Bishop,  and  called  himself  the  Saviour  of  the 
nation.  Every  one  he  poiated  out  was  taken  up, — "  the  very  breath  of 
him  was  pestilentiaL"  It  waa  while  the  country  was  in  the  midst  of 
this  wild  panic  that  the  revelations  of  Montague  were  made  against 
Pariijunent  die-  I^^^t)y-  I^^  December  that  minister  was  impeached  ; 
solved  to  save  and,  threatening  though  the  state  of  England  was,  in  the 
^  ^'  hope  of  saving  him,  Charles  ventured  upon  diBsolving 

his  Parliament,  which  had  now  sat  for  eighteen  years,  and  which 
during  this  time  had  changed  from  fervid  loyalty  to  a  state  of 
the  bitterest  hostility  to  the  Court  and  Crown.  As  was  to  be  expected 
in  the  midst  of  the  national  ferment,  the  election  was  a  scene  of 
extreme  excitement.  Devices,  hitherto  unheard  of,  were  employed 
to  procure  votes,  seldom  had  so  great  a  poU  been  seen  ;  the  triumph 
of  the  Country  party  was  complete,  almost  everywhere  the  elections 
went  against  the  Court.  Members  came  up  in  a  furious  temper, 
burning  with  Protestant  zeal,  and  full  of  anger  against  Danby.  In 
spite  of  the  dissolution,  which  had  generally  been  held  to  put  an  end 
to  an  impeachment,  proceedings  against  him  were  at  once  resumed. 
NewParuament,  lu  vain  he  pleaded  the  pardon  of  the  King  under  the 
te^es  Da^by"  Great  Seal,  it  was  decided  that  the  Minister  must  be 
to  the  Tower.  responsible  for  his  actions ;  he  was  put  into  the  Tower, 
and  remained  there  till  the  prorogation.  The  CommonB,  headed  by 
Shaftesbirry,  continued  their  violent  course.  To  avoid  the  excite- 
ment which  his  presence  caused,  the  King  had  induced  the  Duke  of 
York  to  retire  from  England.  The  step  was  taken  in  vain.  In  the 
last  Parliament,  when  a  BiU.  had  been  passed  which  prevented  Catholic 
Peers  from  sitting  in  the  House,  the  Lords  had  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  proviso  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York  ;  no  such  lenity  was  now 
BrtngB  to  the  t»  be  looked  for.  The  Coxmtry  party  was  convinced 
Exclusion  BUI.  ^^^  ^j^g  Qj^jy  ^^y  ^f  securing  the  liberties  ol  the  country 
was  to  exclude  James  from  the  throne  ;  a  BiU  for  that  purpose  was 
introduced  into  the  House. 

Meanwhile,  in  terror  at  the  vehemence  of  his  Parliament,  Charles 
Temple's  scheme  had  had  recourse  to  the  most  popular  statesman  of  the 
of  government,  ^jjj^^g^  gjj.  William  Temple,  author  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
He  formed  a  scheme  which  he  hoped  might  oppose  some  barrier 
•between  the  King  and  the  rising  excesses  of  the  Commons.  For  this 
purpose  he  utilized  the  Privy^  Council.  The  Cabinet,  even  as  it  then 
RXiiited,  was  but  a  Committee  of  that  large  and   unwieldy    body. 
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Temple  designed  to  increase  the  Cabinet,  and  formed  a  Council  of 
Thirty,  among  whom  were  many  members  of  the  Opposition, 
notabiy  Russell  and  Essex,  while  Shaftesbury  was  not  only  admitted, 
but  establiBhed  as  President.  Without  the  advice  of  this  Council, 
the  King,  it  was  understood,  pledged  himseK  not  to  act.  For  the 
moment  the  hopes  of  the  Country  party  were  raised.  The  plan  how- 
ever proved,  as  might  have  been  expected,  abortive.  The  number  of 
thirty  was  much  too  large  for  rapid  or  secret  action,  and  practically  the 
real  ministry  came  to  consist  of  four  only — Temple  himself;  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland,  an  able  man  of  amean  spirit  and  unprincipled  character, 
of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  he  was  so  intent  on  observing  and 
courting  particular  persons,  that  he  miscalculated  grossly  with  respect 
to  all  the  momentous  events  of  his  time  ;  the  Earl  of  Essex,  an  honest 
und  sober  member  of  the  Country  party  ;  and  Saville,  Lord  Halifax, 
a  man  of  brilliant  gifts,  who  had  hitherto  been  also  pau«in 
connected  with  that  party,  but  the  peculiarity  of  whose  practi=«- 
mind  led  biTn  always  to  see  the  advantages  of  both  sides  of  a  question, 
and  to  incline  towards  that  party  which  was  for  the  moment  weakest : 
he  was  proud  of  the  name  of  Trimmer,  given  him  in  contempt  by  more 
onesided  and  practical  politicians.  The  formation  of  this  inner 
Cabiuet  was  entirely  contrary  to  Temple's  principle  ;  his  scheme  at 
once  broke  down.  Russell  would  no  longer  be  a  member  of  a  minis- 
try in  which  he  had  no  voice ;  Shaftesbury  appeared  again  as  a 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  Under  his  guidance  the  parliament 
Exclusion  BUI  was  being  read  a  second  time,  when  the  ••i^soived. 
King  found  it  necessary,  not  only  to  prorogue,  but  to  dissolve 
Parliament. 

Although  it  had  failed  in  completing  the  Exclusion  Bill,  this  Par- 
Uanient  had  carried  the  great  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus.    ^^^^  carryiM 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  from  the  earliest  times,    the  Habeas 
certainly  from  the  Great  Charter,  every  Englishman  had   ^°'^^  ^'^■ 
a  right  to  triaL     No  freeman  could  be  detained  in  prison  except  on 
a  criminal  charge,  or  after  conviction,  or  for  debt,  and  always  had  it 
in  his  power  to  obtain  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  that  the  Courts  of 
law  might  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  charge.     But  all  sorts  ol 
obstacles  had  been  put  in  the  way  of  obtaining  this  writ.     The 
present  statute  enacted,  that   any  judge,  at  any  time,  shoiild  be 
obliged  to  grant  this  writ  when  applied  for,  and  fixed  the  penalties 
to  which  the  gaoler  would  be  liable  for  refusing  to  obey  and  the 
judge  for  refusing  to  issue  the  writ.     It  also  forbade  imprisonment 
out  of  England. 
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The  only  political  effect  of  thia  short  Parliament  was  to  eiaaperatP 
the  animosity  of  parties.  The  trials  for  the  Plot  continued  uninter- 
rupted, the  judgment-seat  was  still  dehled  by  the  wicked  conduct  of 
Scroggs,  Knowles,  and  Jones,  who  constantly  and  openly  took  the 
popuh  Plot  paxt  of  the  accusers.  But  at  length  these  unjust  judges 
triau  continue,  seemed  to  have  taken  fright  as  the  accusations  approached 
the  Crown ;  when  the  trial  of  Six  George  Wakeman,  the  Queen's 
physician,  came  on  in  July,  though  the  evidence  was  precisely  of  the 
same  character  as  before,  the  witnesses  suddenly  found  themselves 
disbelieved,  and  after  a  long  trial,  Wakeman,  and  others  who  had 
been  indicted  with  him,  were  acquitted.  Thus  one  of  Shaftesbury's 
great  weapons  in  his  attack  upon  the  Court  was  broken.  Still,  how- 
ever, Lord  Stafford,  with  four  other  Peers,  awaited  their  trial  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  the  spell  was  broken,  and  incredulity  began  to 
spread- 

And  now  a  new  personage  entered  on  the  scene,  whose  appearance 
(though  by  the  reaction  it  caused  it  ultimately  proved  a  deathblow 
to  Shaftesbury's  policy)  supplied  him  at  the  time  with  a  fresh 
„     ,  _,,    ,       means  for  carrying  on  the  assault.     This  was  the  Duke 

Popnlarity  ol  J      r> 

the  Dnke  of         of  Monmouth,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  and  Lucy 
onmou  Weilters,  who  received  from  Charles  an  amount  of  care 

and  love  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  such  a  man.  He  had  been 
constantly  present  at  Court,  had  been  allowed  in  many  points  to 
assume  the  bearing  of  a  Prince  of  the  blood ;  and  the  Country  party, 
regardless  of  his  birth,  began  to  look  upon  bim  as  a  rival  to  the 
RomanoBt  Duke  of  York,  So  conscious  was  the  Duke  of  York  of  this 
danger,  that,  when  leaving  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
Parliament,  he  had  exacted  from  the  King,  in  the  presence  of  his 
Council,  a  solemn  declaration  of  Monmouth's  illegitimacy.  But  in 
spite  of  this,  the  story  which  declared  that  the  Duke  was  reaUy  the 
King's  legitimate  son  held  its  ground.  Highly  popular  in  his 
manners,  he  had  won  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  had  lately  stiU 
further  strengthened  his  position  by  the  leniency  with  which  he  had 
concluded  a  religious  war  in  Scotland,  which  contrasted  favourably 
with  the  bigoted  severity  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  measures  which  had  been  taken  in  that  country  to  force 
oppreasionii  Episcopacy  ou  an  unwilling  people  had  driven  them  to 
In  Scotland  insurrection.  After  the  disgrace  of  Middleton,  at  first 
Rothes,  and  subsequently  Lauderdale,  with  the  assistance  of  Arch- 
bishop Shai-p,  had  been  the  chief  agents  in  the  persecution.  The 
Covenanted  feeling  had  showed  itself  most  strongly  in  the  Western 
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Lowlands.  There  many  violent  means  had  been  tried  to  reduce  the 
people  to  conformity  ;  among  others,  the  introduction  of  a  number  of 
Highlanders,  known  as  the  "  Highland  Host,"  who  had  been  brought 
into  the  country  and  quartered  on  the  inhabitants.  So  outrageous 
and  unscrupulous  had  been  their  conduct,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Loyalists,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  remove  them.  But 
against  the  Covenanters  their  excesses  had  proved  as  useless  as 
the  previous  means  of  coercion.  The  Nonconformist  feeling, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  the  West.  In  the  county  of  Fife 
were  found  men  of  equally  stem  convictions,  and  there  the 
standard  of  rebellion  was  raised.  A  certain  official  of  the  name 
of  Carmichael  had  been  using  the  laws  against  recusants  for 
his  own  ends  with  unjustifiable  severity,  bringing  charges  against 
men  he  knew  to  be  innocent,  but  whose  consciences  forbade 
them  to  support  their  innocence  in  courts  whose  competency 
they  denied.  Ten  or  twelve  Covenanters  of  the  more  fanatic  sort 
determined  to  punish  him  ;  the  degree  and  character  of  that  punish- 
ment they  had  not  yet  decided  on.  Under  the  leadership  of  a 
gentleman  called  Hackston  of  Rathillet,  and  of  John  Balfour,  they 
lay  waiting  for  their  victim  on  Magus  Heath,  near  Cupar.  After 
the  manner  of  their  sect,  they  had  begun  their  undertaking  with 
deep  prayer,  and  when  Carmichael  avoided  them,  they  took  it 
for  a  providential  dealing  that  Archbishop  Sharp  Mnrderor  Arch- 
came  across  them  as  it  were  in  his  place.  They  fell  '>i*i»op  Bii»r)»- 
upon  bim  as  he  was  driving  with  his  daughter  in  his  coach,  and 
barbarously  murdered  him.  They  then  fled  to  the  West,  the  real 
stronghold  of  the  extreme  Covenanters.  There  they  at  once  met  with 
sympathy,  and  after  some  open  acts  in  contempt  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
in^  company  with  some  600  more,  held  an  open  air  conventicle  at 
Lowdon  Hill.  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse  marched  against  them, 
and  was  defeated  at  the  skirmish  of  Drumclog.  He  was  unable  even 
to  hold  Glasgow  against  them,  and  the  outbreak  threatened  to  grow 
into  a  formidable  insurrection.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  send 
Monmouth  to  suppress  it.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  at  Bothwell  Bridge, 
on  the  Clyde,  he  came  up  with  the  insurgents.  They  sent  a  petition, 
begging  that  they  might  have  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
that  their  matters  might  be  settled  in  Parliament.  The  Duke  was 
himself  inclined  to  gentle  measures,  and  to  afford  them  some  relief; 
but  his  orders  were  positive,  he  was  not  allowed  to  treat.  Monmonth 
The  consequence  was  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  *»  Both^^u" 
in  which  the   Covenanters   were  defeated   with  great   Bridge 

PER.  HON.  2   C 
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slaughter.  The  illness  of  the  King  and  Monmouth's  leniency  caused 
Duke  of  T  rk  ^°^  ^^  ^^  recalled  to  England ;  his  place  was  taken  by 
subdues  them  the  Duke  of  York,  who  set  to  work  to  break  the  spirit 
'      "*■  of  the  Covenanters  with  unsparing  cruelty  and  an  un- 

BCi-upulous  use  of  torture,  which  would  alone  have  rendered  his 
name  odious.  It  was  thus,  with  the  favour  his  comely  person  and 
popular  manners  had  already  secured  him,  enhanced  by  a  reputation 
lor  leniency  and  love  of  the  Protestant  religion,  that  Monmouth  re- 
turned from  a  short  absence  on  the  Continent,  whither  he  had  be- 
taken himself  on  leaving  Scotland.  He  became  at  once  the  popular 
Enthusiasm  hero ;  lus  return  was  celebrated  by  the  liuging  of  bells 
for  Monmouth,  g^^j  a,ll  the  Other  signs  of  enthusiastic  admiration; 
wliile  the  story  of  his  legitimacy  was  repeated  with  more  and  more 
of  authority. 

He  arrived  at  a  critical  moment.  Shaftesbury  had  not  been  idle. 
A  new  Parliament  had  been  summoned  to  meet  in  October  ;  but, 
wthout  proceeding  to  business,  it  was  at  once  prorogued  for  a  year. 
This  interv^al  was  spent  in  exhibitions  of  national  feeling  organized 
by  Shaftesbury.  The  anniversary  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  waa 
celebrated  with  a  great  pageant,  closing  mth  the  burning  of  the  Pope 
in  effigy.  And  now  a  new  plan  was  devised  for  sustaining  the 
national  feeling.  Petitions  urging  the  King  to  assemble  Parliament 
were  prepared  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  signs  were  already 
■visible  that  the  reaction  was  coming.  A  proclamation  was  issued, 
which  checked  the  petitions ;  and  the  violence  of  the  Country  party 
"Whigs" and  (now  Called  "Whigs,  a  name  applied  to  the  Western 
"Tories."  Covenanters  of  Scotland)  began  to  rouse  the  loyalty 

which  always  exists  among  the  English  gentry.  Counter  addresses 
were  forwarded  to  the  Government,  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  the 
petitions.  The  Loyalists  were  now  called  either  Tories,  a  name  taken 
from  the  wild  Irish  outlaws,  or  Abhorrers,  from  the  word  used  in 
their  addresses. 

In  1680  the  crisis  came.  Alarmed  at  the  popularity  of  Monmouth, 
.     ,  the  Duke  of  York  returned   from  Scotland,  and  it  at 

Keaction  in  .      _  ' 

favour  of  the  once  became  evident  that  his  influence  was  paramount 
Soke  of  or  .  ^^^jj  ^j^g  King.  Shaftesbury,  M'ho  shrunk  from  no  ex- 
tremity, and  who  seems  to  have  been  bUnd  to  the  approaching  reaction, 
appeared  before  the  grand  jury  of  Westminster,  and  presented  the 
Duke  as  a  Popish  recusant.  AVTiile  Shaftesbury  was  engaged  in 
conversation,  the  judges  thwarted  this  clever  move  by  discharging  the 
jury;   still   it  was  plain  that  the  Duke's  presence  in  England  waa 
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for   the   present    imposaible,   and   he   again  returned  to  Scotland. 
At  length,  in  October,  Parliament  met.     The  Commons  proceeded 
to  all  extremities.      The   Exclusion    Bill  was  brought   parliament 
in  and  passed.     The  Commons  would  hear  of  no  com-    ^*,'^a°™*"°* 
promise,  though  the  King  offered  anything  short  of  ex-    Exclusion  biu. 
elusion.      Sunderland  and  Godolphin  entreated  him  to  yield.     Hali- 
fax,  true  to   his  policy   of  defending   the,   weak,   alone  stood  firm. 
His  unrivalled  eloquence  was  successful ;  the  Bill  was   me  Lordi 
thrown   out    in   the  Lords.      Filled  with    anger,   the   ^°,Voftoe 
Commons  passed  a  series  of  measures,  each  more  violent   commons, 
than  the  last.     They  refused  to  pass  any  Money  Bill  till  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill  was  carried-     They  addressed  the  King  to  remove  Halifax 
from  his  Council  for  ever.     They  resolved  that  no  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  should  accept  any  office  froru  the  Crown.     They 
declared  that  the  fire  of  London  was  due  to  the  Papists,  who  designed 
thereby  to  introduce  Papacy  and  arbitrary  power.     It  was  impossible 
for  the  King  to  remain  quiet  under  such  circumstances ;   parliament 
he  was  compelled  to  dissolve  Parliament  on  the  18th   ^iwoi'ed- 
of  January  1681.     Meanwhile  Monmouth  had  been  making  a  sort 
of  royal  progress  through  England,  escorted  from  house  to  house 
by  a  band  of  gentlemen.     He  had  even  ventured  to  drop  the  bar 
sinister  from  his  arms,  and  to  touch  for  the  King's  evil.     It  seemed 
as  though  even  yet  the  Whigs  would  be  triumphant ;  in  spite  of  the 
acquittal  of  Wakeman,  the  prosecution  of  the  Papist  Lords  was  still 
continued,  and  the  Whigs  had  sufficient  influence  to   secure  the 
unjust  death  or  Lord  Stafford.     But  the  King  and  his  advisers  were 
conscious  that  the  tide  had  already  begun  to  turn ;  and,  determined 
to  allow  his  enemies  to  put  themselves  completely  in  the  wrong, 
Charles  decided  on  making   one   more   attempt  at   Parliamentary 
ijovemment.     In  March  1681    a  new  Parliament  was 

-  r     '  1        .     1  •    .  New  Parliament 

assembled  ;  but,  afraid  of  the  vicinity  of  London,  the  at  Oxford, 
King  summoned  it  to  meet  him  at  Oxford.  The  Whig  ^**^' 
chiefs  came,  attended  by  troops  of  armed  men,  and  the  kingdom 
seemed  upon  the  verge  of  civil  war.  Charles  again  offered  a  final 
alternative  to  the  Exclusion  BUI.  He  was  willing,  he  said,  that 
the  Diike  of  York  should  be  banished  from  the  kingdom,  that  the 
Government  should  be  carried  on  in  his  name  by  a  regent,  that 
that  regent  should  be  the  Protestant  Prince  of  Orange.  The  Com- 
mons would  listen  to  no  proposition  short  of  the  complete  exclusion. 
But  they  had  overshot  their  mark.  Their  extreme  violence,  dread 
of  a  civil  war,  the  undue  pressure  which  they  seemed  to  be  applying 
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tu  the  King  (who  after  all  was  only  upholding  the  natural  rights  of 
his  own  brother)  ;  before  all,  their  attempt  to  meddle  with  the  true 
rafuet  any  Buccession  to  the  Crown,  which  is  so  dear  to  the  English 
Is  dSioi^  mind,  had  produced  a  complete  reaction  ;  and  when  the 
atonce.  King,   after  a    few  days,   dissolved    the    tempestuous 

Parliament,  he  had  virtually  triumphed- 

He  could  even  think  at  once  of  vengeance.  A  carpenter  of  the 
Charles'!  name  of  College,  known  as  tiae  Protestant  joiner,  the 

vengeance.  inventor  of  the  Protestant  flail,  was  accused  of  a  desii^n 

upon  the  King.  The  false  witnesses  hitherto  employed  in  the  Popish 
Plot  were  willing  enough  to  sell  their  perjuries  to  their  former 
enemies.  Acquitted  in  London,  College  was  tried  before  a  more  Tory 
jury  in  Oxford,  and  found  guilty  amid  the  applause  of  the  bystanders. 
The  next  blow  was  aimed  against  Shaftesbury  himself.  It  was  re- 
solved to  try  him  upon  the  charge  of  treason ;  but  the  London  sheriffs 
were  zealous  Whigs,  the  jury  was  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and 
they  ignored  the  indictment.  It  became  obviously  necessary,  before 
severe  measures  could  be  thought  of,  to  change  the  character  of  the  cor- 
porations. A  writ  of  Quo  Warranto  was  issued,  by  which  the  City  of 
London  was  accused  of  irregularities,  and  their  charter  was  confiscated. 
Laws  against  Nonconformists  were  at  the  same  time  put  rigorously  into 
execution.  The  process  which  had  answered  so  well  in  London  was 
speedily  applied  to  other  corporations.  There  were  few  of  these 
bodies  who  had  not  either  wittingly  or  unwittingly  been  guilty  of 
some  breach  of  the  law.  One  by  one  they  were  compelled  to  resign 
their  charters,  and  to  receive  others  granted  wholly  in  a  Tory  spirit. 

The  reaction  drove  the  Whig  party  to  despair.  Their  excitement 
had  been  so  strong,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  settle 
fnry  of  down,  as  wisdom  dictated,  to  wait  quietly  till  their  turn 

^  should  come  a^ain.     They   began  to  think  of  more 

violent  means,  and  meetings  were  held  in  which  there  was  some  talk 
even  of  an  insurrection.  This  was  Shaftesbury's  plan ;  but  he 
was  unsupported  by  the  wiser  members  of  his  party,  and  found 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  in  November  to  the  Continent.  There 
was  indeed  no  proper  ground  for  insurrection,  for  however  tyran- 
nous the  conduct  of  the  King  might  have  been,  he  was  careful 
to  keep  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  At  the  same  time,  com- 
mvmications  were  opened  with  the  discontented  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  agitation  for  some  violent 
means  of  opposing  the  Crown  was  widespread.  Russell  and 
Essex  appear  to  have  retired  from  the  scheme  ;  bnt  some  of  the  in- 
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ferior  and  more  violent  members  of  the  party  went  even  further. 
They  made  a  plan  for  murdering  the  King  at  a  place  ^g^^,  pi^t 
called  the  Rye-House,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the 
whole  Whig  conspiracy.  The  plot  was  revealed  by  one  of  its  members. 
The  Court  found  no  difficulty  in  mixing  the  more  general  feeUng  of 
discontent  with  the  assassination  plot  Russell,  Essex,  and  Sidney 
were  arrested.  Lord  Howard  turned  King's  evidence,  and  though 
what  he  said  Imd  no  connection  with  the  plot  to  murder  the  King,  he 
narrated  the  meetings  which  had  been  held  before  the  departure  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  thus  inculpated  RusselL  Disregarding  the  fact 
that  there  was  but  one  witness,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  an 
act  of  treason,  the  jury  found  Russell  guilty.  The  same  day  Essex 
was  found  dead  in  the  Tower  ;  in  aU  probability  he  died  by  his  own 
hand,  as  his  temperament  was  known  to  be  morbid  and  melancholy. 
RuPseD  was  executed.  The  next  victim  was  Sidney,  whose  trial  was 
conducted  by  Jeffreys,  now  Chief-Justice.  Again  there  was  an 
absence  of  sufficient  witness  ;  but  a  treatise  in  which  he  had  supported 
the  advantages  of  Republicanism  was  produced,  and  allowed,  con- 
trary to  all  right,  to  take  the  place  of  a  second  witness,  and  Sidney 
too  was  put  to  death. 

The  discovery  and  punishment  of  this  plot  rendered  the  power  of 
the  Crown  for  the  time  irresistible.  Charles  was  enabled  chariea  te- 
to  disregard  the  law  and  to  continue  beyond  the  time  *""°*»  ataoiute. 
fixed  by  statute  without  a  Parliament.  He  was  able  also  to  allow  the 
Duke  of  York,  contrary  to  law,  to  take  his  seat  again  at  the  Coxmcil, 
and  again  to  have  the  management  of  the  navy.  This  illegal  coiirse  was 
not  followed  without  opposition,  for  Halifax,  again  taking  the  weaker 
(dde,  opposed  all  infractions  of  the  Constitution.  On  the  j^^^  ^^  ^ 
other  hand,  the  Duke  of  York,  full  of  arbitrary  ideas,  was  opposed  only 
supported  by  his  brother-in-law,  Laurence  Hyde,  Lord  ^  "" 
Rochestor.  and  by  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  her  friends  Godol- 
phin  and  Sunderland.  The  contest  between  these  two  parties  occupied 
the  last  year  of  the  reign.  Halifax  was  for  returning  to  the  policy  of 
the  Triple  Alliance,  and  withstanding  Louis,  who  was  again  foUow- 
ing  his  course  of  aggression  ;  while  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  friend 
Rochester  still  hoped  to  bring  to  completion  the  arrangement  with  that 
monarch  which  had  disgraced  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign,  and  which 
had  rendered  Charles  for  so  long  a  mere  vassal  of  France.  Halifax 
was  80  far  triumphant  that  he  succeeded  in  getting  Rochester  re- 
moved from  hifl  position  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  quarrel 
waa  siill  unsettled  when  Charles,  in  whose  haudii  the  decision  must 
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have    rested,  unexpectedly   died  ;    at  length,   upon  his  deathbed, 
Death  of  Summoning   courage   to    declare   his    adhesion  to   the 

''''*''*•■  Roman  Church,  which  he  had  long  secretly  favoured, 

though  for  political  reasons  he   had   refrained   from  all   outward 
exhibitions  of  his  creed. 

The  character  of  Charles  and  the  part  he  played  in  history  are 
Character  of  edike  interesting.  He  was  gifted  with  excellent  abilities, 
charie»'»  reign,  vnth  elegant  and  artistic  tastes,  with  wit,  and  a  great 
amount  of  tact.  But  aU.  his  natural  advantages  were  neutralized  by 
his  selfishness.  His  own  ease  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  were  the 
objects  dearest  to  him,  yet  throughout  his  reign  he  showed  himself 
an  able  politician.  The  natural  champion  of  hereditary  right,  his 
effort  was  throughout  to  make  good  the  claims  of  hereditary  sove- 
reignty, and,  in  the  face  of  a  very  strong  opposition,  he  had  so  far 
managed  to  hold  his  own  position,  that  in  almost  every  crisis  of  the 
reign  he  managed  to  obtain  his  own  way,  even  whUe  allowing  the 
fullest  play  to  party  feeling.  He  kept  the  formation  of  the  ministry 
in  his  own  hands,  using  men  of  all  parties  as  suited  his  objects, 
and  closed  his  reign  with  a  brief  period  of  triumph.  He  was  indeed 
so  successful,  and  there  was  such  an  appearance  of  prosperity  about 
the  country,  that  those  who  did  not  know  the  secret  of  his  connection 
with  France,  regarded  that  very  withdrawal  from  Erjropean  politics 
which  we  consider  the  great  blot  in  his  reign  as  the  work  of  clever 
policy ;  and  foreign  Courts  congratulated  him  that,  in  the  midst  of 
trouble  and  want  abroad,  he  had  kept  his  own  kingdom  in  peace,  and 
secured  the  prosperity  of  his  people.  He  perhaps  underrated  the 
growth  of  the  country  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  strength 
of  the  new  forces  which  had  sprung  into  existence  during  that  period. 
But  he  was  not  ignorant  of  their  existence.  He  was  satisfied,  how- 
ever, to  secure  his  own  personal  success  without  regard  to  the  future, 
and  thus,  though  apparently  triumphant  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  he 
had  obtained  that  triumph  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  behind  him  a 
^eep-seated  feeling  of  opposition,  which  his  more  earnest  brother,  not 
perhaps  more  arbitrary  in  character  but  far  less  skilful  in  the  art  of 
compromise,  and  far  less  gifted  with  the  charms  of  manner  which  had 
served  Charles  in  Buch  good  stead,  shortly  excited  to  an  irresistible 
exhibition  of  strength. 
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THE  death,  of  Charles  II.  was  somewhat  imexpected,  and  took  place 
in  the  midst  of  a  violent  struggle  for  influence  in  the  Cabinet. 
It  was  uncertain  at  the  time  whether  Rochester  or  Rochester  super- 
Halifax  would  gain  the  upper  hand.  The  views  of  ^^^^^  HaUfax. 
Halifax  were  strictly  constitutional,  and  his  foreign  policy  would 
have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  his  domestic  views,  England  would 
have  been  freed  from  her  vassalage  to  France,  and  the  principles  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  upheld.  Rochester  was  a  far  more  complacent 
character.  He  was  ready  to  support  any  measure  which  would  secure 
him  power.  The  accession  of  James  settled  the  question.  Although 
Halilax  had  laid  him  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  by  his  conduct 
during  the  debate  on  the  Exclusion  Bill,  his  principles  were  not  such 
as  to  suit  the  bigoted  and  imperious  James  ;  and  in  the  reconstitntion 
of  the  Ministry,  while  Rochester  was  raised  to  the  position  of  Lord- 
Treasurer,  who  was  then  regarded  as  Prime  Minister,  Halifax  was 
removed  from  the  very  important  office  of  'Pnyj  Seal  to  the  dignified 
but  uniniluential  position  of  Lord  President.     Both  Godolphin  and 
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Sunderland,  the  Secretary',  had  voted  for  the  Exclusion  Bill,  but 
Godolphin's  unostentatious  ability,  and  Sunderland's  pliancy  and 
mastery  of  the  art  of  management,  rendered  them  necessary  to  the 
King.  These  three  ministers  formed  in  fact  the  inner  Council  or 
Cabinet,  on  whose  advice  the  King  acted  ;  the  rest  of  the  Ministry 
being  either  opposed  to  their  measures,  or  regarded  with  coucealed 
disUke  by  the  King. 

In  the  first  moment  of  excitement  James  had  declared  to  the 
Council,  in  a  speech  which  was  afterwards  published,  his  determina- 
tion to  rule  constitutionally,  and  before  all  things  to  support  the 
English  Church.  The  facts  of  his  reign  were  curiously  at  variance 
jamei  coUecti  With  tMs  declaration.  His  very  first  action  seemed  to 
J^tho'^r""  8^^®  ^^  ^^  ^°  ^^-  ^^^  customs  had  been  settled  upon 
ParUament.  Charles  for  life  only,  and  could  not  therefore  be  legally 
collected  till  a  Parliament  should  renew  the  grant.  It  was  one  of 
those  cases  when  a  violation  of  the  law  was  perhaps  necessary,  as  the 
course  of  trade  was  Ukely  to  be  deranged  if  goods  were  admitted  for 
some  weeks  free  of  duty.  But  instead  of  following  the  constitutional 
advice  of  his  Lord-Keeper,  Guildford,  who  recommended  that,  though 
collected,  the  customs  should  be  kept  apart  and  not  used,  James  pre- 
ferred to  listen  to  his  other  legal  adviser,  Jeffreys,  whom  he  had  raised 
to  a  peerage  and  a  place  in  the  Council,  and  issued  a  proclamation 
that  the  customs  should  be  collected  and  employed  exactly  as  though 
granted. 

It  was  however  impossible  to  continue  the  Government  without  a 
Parliament ;  the  feeling  against  illegal  taxation  was  too  strong. 
This  necessity  placed  James  in  some  difficulty.  If  he  faced  his  Par- 
liament, he  had  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  position  he  intended 
to  occupy  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Europe.  It  was  possible  that 
his  Parliament  would  prove  refractory.  It  would  almost  certainly 
demand  that  England  should  not  continue,  as  at  present,  a  cipher  in 
European  politics.  But  James  had  projects  of  internal  government 
which  he  determined  to  carry  out  whether  the  Parliament  were  re- 
fractory or  not.  These  could  only  be  gained  by  the  possession  of 
money,  and  except  in  a  Parliamentary  way,  there  was  no  means  of 
obtaining  it,  unless  he  received  it,  as  his  brother  had  done,  from  the 
French  King,  and  remained,  as  his  brother  had  been,  a  mere  vassal  to 
that  Prince.  Louis  saw  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  and  im- 
mediately upon  the  death  of  Charles  sent  James  a  pre- 

Rec'lTM  money  ./       j.  j. 

unwillingly  Sent  of  .£37,000,  which  was  afterwards  mcreased  by  a 
tromi-.nl..         further  present  of  ^30,000,  and  it  was  only  with  a 
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huiuble  apology  for  not  consulting  his  brother  of  France  that  James 
ventured  to  summon  his  Parliament.  His  miad  however  seems  to  have 
been  made  up.  In  spite  of  the  presents  he  had  received,  he  did  not  in- 
tend, if  he  could  help  it,  to  remain  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  France,  a 
position  which  throughout  his  reign  was  most  odious  to  him.  His  con- 
duct must  depend  upon  circumstances.  If  his  Parliament  proved 
friendly,  and  would  give  him  large  supplies,  which  would  enable  him  to 
carry  out  his  projects  at  home,  he  would  break  with  France,  resume 
the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
European  confederation  to  check  the  aggressions  of  Louis.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  Parliament  proved  distrustful  and  niggardly,  he  would 
not  risk  his  domestic  plans  for  any  position,  however  great,  abroad, 
but  would  accept  the  wretched  place  in  foreign  politics  which  his 
brother  had  held,  and  remain  a  French  vassal,  obtaining  in  exchange 
means  to  complete  his  home  policy.  It  was  with  this  determination 
that  he  met  his  Parliament  on  the  19th  of  May. 

But  between  February,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  time 
when  Parliament  assembled,  events  had  occurred  which  showed  what 
the  character  of  the  Government  was  likely  to  be.  Gates  and  Danger- 
field  had  been  tried  and  punished.    Well  as  they  deserved 

.  .  ''  Cmel  pnnlsh- 

puiushment,  the  manner  in  which  the  trial  was  conducted  ment  of  oate«, 
by  Jeffreys  and  the  iohuman  tortures  inflicted  upon  them  °'°8*'**'<'' 
are  beyond  excuse.  Twice  within  forty-eight  hours  Gates  was  flogged 
from  Newgate  to  Tybum.  Gn  the  last  occasion  no  less  than  1 700  lashes 
were  inflicted  on  him  ;  it  was  certainly  intended  that  he  shovild  die 
under  the  infliction  of  this  terrible  punishment,  as  his  accomplice 
Dangerfield  did.  The  conduct  of  the  Court  was  bad  enough  even 
in  the  case  of  these  detestable  men,  but  became  simply  odious 
when  exhibited  against  Baxter,  a  leading  Nonconformist 
divine  of  great  purity  of  life  and  unspotted  reputation. 
He  was  charged  with  some  words,  occurring  in  his  paraphrase  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  complained  of  the  persecution  of  Dissenters. 
Jeffreys  refused  to  hear  his  defence,  abused  bim  in  the  scurrilous  lan- 
guage of  which  he  was  master,  browbeat  and  silenced  his  counsel, 
and  procured  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  him,  practically  without  trial. 
At  the  same  time  a  Parliament,  which,  according  to  the  laws  then 
existing,  could  only  consist  of  Episcopalians,  and  was  elected  entirely 
by  Episcopalians,  was  held  in  Scotland,  and  was  induced  not  only  to 
grant  such  subsidies  as  it  could  afford,  but  also  to  pass  a  sanguinary 
law  by  which  any  one  preaching  in  a  conventicle  under  a  roof,  or  being 
present  at  an  open-air  conventicle,  was  made  guilty  of  a  capital 
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crime.  The  persecution  of  the  Covenanters,  too,  In  the  hands  of 
Penecntion  of  Claverhouse,  was  carried  out  with  extreme  rigour.  The 
the  Covenanter!  King  had  himself  led  a  cruel  persecution  against  them, 
y  ver  ohm.  ^y^^^  in  the  last  rcigu  he  had  acted  as  vicegerent  of 
Scotland.  Under  his  directions  now  the  Western  counties,  where 
the  Covenanters  were  strongest,  were  given  over  to  the  hands  of  the 
army  and  the  Episcopalian  militia,  and  fearful  stories  are  told  of  the 
cruelty  with  which  they  exercised  their  power.  It  is  to  this  period 
that  the  well-known  story  of  the  drowning  of  Margaret  WUson,  ex- 
posed to  the  rising  of  the  tide  at  the  Solway  Firth,  belongs.  "  Only 
say,"  cried  her  friends,  "  God  save  the  King."  "  May  God  save  hiin," 
she  replied  as  the  waters  closed  round  her,  "  if  it  be  God's  will." 
"Will  she  abjure  the  Covenant?"  said  the  commanding  ofl&cer. 
"  Never,"  she  replied ;  "  I  am  Christ's,  let  me  go,"  and  the  waves 
closed  over  her. 

The  Parliament  which  assembled  on  the  22nd  of  May  was  such 
FiMtPfcri!*-  as  might  well  gratify  James.  His  two  great  objects  of 
ment  Tory.  domestic  poHcy  Were  the  removal  of  the  Test  Act  and 

the  consequent  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  ofl&ce,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the  consequent  possession 
of  arbitrary  power.  The  Parliament  was  almost  entirely  Tory.  The 
failure  of  the  Rye-House  Plot  had  produced  a  reaction,  which  for  a 
time  entirely  aimihilated  the  Whig  influence  ;  while  the  charters  of 
the  towns  which  had  been  confiscated  had  been  restored,  so  arranged 
as  to  throw  the  whole  power  into  Tory  hands.  When  Edward 
Seymour,  member  for  Exeter,  ventured  to  question  the  legality  of  a 
Parliament  thus  elected,  no  one  was  found  to  second  him.  The 
Grants  revenue  whole  revenue  of  the  late  King  was  voted  to  James  for 
for  life.  life  ;  and,  in  addition,  duties  were  imposed  on  sugar  and 

tobacco,  which  put  the  Crown  altogether  in  possession  of  £1,900,000. 
The  only  clouds  which  yet  appeared  on  the  horizon  were  the  resolu- 
tions of  a  Committee  on  Religion,  calling  on  the  King  to  put  into 
execution  the  penal  laws  against  those  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Church. 

The  apparent  triumph  of  the  King  and  the  Tory  party  was  com- 
pleted  by  the  disastrous   failure   of    the    insurrection 

Insnrrectlon  ^  i-li-j  •  al  i-'ii 

of  Monmonth  planned  by  tneir  adversaries.  A  knot  ot  exiled  malcon- 
andArgyie.  tcuts,  some  Scotch,  8ome  English,  had  collected  in 
Holland.  Among  them  was  Monmouth  and  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  son 
of  that  Marquis  of  Argyle  who  had  taken  so  prominent  a  part  on  the 
Presbyterian  side  in  the  Scotch  troubles  of  Charles  I.'s  reign.     Mon- 
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mouth  had  kept  aloof  from  politics  till,  on  the  acceaaion  of  James,  he 
was  iuduced  to  join  the  exiles  at  Amsterdam,  whither  Argyle,  a  strong 
Preshyterian,  but  a  man  of  lofty  and  moderate  views,  also  repaired. 
National  jealousy  prevented  any  union  between  the  exiles,  and  two 
expeditions  were  determined  on, — the  one  under  Argyle,  who  hoped 
to  find  an  army  ready  to  his  hand  among  his  clansmen  in  the  West 
of  Scotland,  the  other  under  Monmouth  in  the  West  of  England. 

Argyle's  expedition  set  sail  on  the  2nd  of  May.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  was  desirous  of  preventing  it  if  possible,  being  Argyie'a 
very  anxious  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  James  to  his  •»pe<iition. 
plana  against  France.  But  the  awkward  double  government  of  the 
Uiuted  Provinces  allowed  the  local  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  to 
thwart  the  command  of  the  central  government,  the  States  General, 
and  both  the  expeditions  got  away  in  safety.  Argyle's  invasion  was 
ruined  by  the  limited  authority  intrusted  to  him,  and  by  the  jealousy 
and  insubordination  of  his  fellow  leaders.  He  was  anxious  himself 
to  secure  the  country  of  his  own  clansmen,  and  make  that  the  basis 
of  future  operations.  In  this  he  was  supported  by  Rumbold,  an  old 
soldier  of  Cromwell's,  and  the  owner  of  that  Rye-House  from  which 
the  plot  had  taken  its  name.  But  Hume  and  Cochrane,  two  Low- 
land gentlemen,  insisted  upon  the  invasion  being  directed  towards  the 
Lowlands.  Argyle  was  compelled  to  separate  his  forces.  But  experi- 
ence proving  that  the  Lowlanders  had  no  intention  of  rising,  the 
detachments  again  assembled  in  the  Isle  of  Bute.  The  castle  of 
Ealan  Ghierig  was  captured  and  made  a  depot  for  provisions,  and 
Argyle  at  length  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  the  other  commanders 
and  advanced  towards  the  Lowlands.  They  had  scarcely  landed  when 
they  heard  that  their  provisions  had  been  captured  by  the  English 
frigates.  Thus  deprived  of  supplies,  in  a  hostile  country,  vrithout  the 
natural  support  of  his  clansmen,  Argyle's  attempt  was  hopeless.  On 
crossing  the  river  Leven  he  was  met  by  the  Royalist  troops,  and  again 
thwarted  in  his  desire  for  immediate  action,  was  forced  to  begin  a 
retreat,  duiing  which  his  army  disbanded.  He  was  himself  taken  in 
Renfrewshire,  and  after  an  exhibition  of  admirable  con- 

.  Ezecntlon 

stancy,  was  beheaded,  not  upon  any  charge  for  his  present   of  Argyie. 
conduct,  but  for  an  old  unrepealed  charge  of  treason,    ''°™  ^°' 
uotoriously  supported  on  such  weak  evidence,  that  Halifax  stated 
that  In  England  it  would  not  have  been  considered  sufficient  to  hang 
a  dog. 

A  week  before  the  final  dispersion  of  Argyle's  troops,  Monmouth 
had  landed  in  England.     He  was  well  received  in  the  West.     He  had 
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not  been  twenty-four  hours  in  England  before  be  found  himself  at 
Monmonth'i  the  head  of  1500  men  ;  but  though  popular  among  the 
expedition.  commou  people,  he  received  no  support  from  the  upper 

classes.  Even  the  strongest  Whigs  disbelieved  the  story  of  his 
legitimacy,  and  thought  his  attempt  ill-timed  and  fraught  with  danger. 
The  militia  in  the  neighbourhood  was  collected  by  the  Royalist  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  and  Parliament  hastily  passed  an  Act  of  Attainder  against 
the  Duke,  authorised  the  King  to  raise  extraordinary  sums  of  money 
to  be  derived  from  new  duties,  and  brought  in  a  BUI  declaring  it  high 
treason  to  utter  words  which  should  bring  the  person  or  government 
of  the  sovereign  into  contempt.  This  Act  was  however  never  com- 
pleted ;  the  necessary  work  was  hurried  through,  and  the  House  was 
adjourned,  that  all  attention  might  be  given  to  the  insurrection.  Mean- 
while Monmouth  had  advanced  to  Taimton,  had  been  there  received  with 
enthusiasm,  and  vainly  thinking  to  attract  the  nobUity,  had  assumed 
the  title  of  King.  Nor  was  his  reception  at  Bridgewater  less  flattei- 
ing.  But  difficulties  already  began  to  gather  round  him  ;  he  was  in 
such  want  of  arms,  that,  though  rustic  implements  were  converted  into 
pikes,  he  was  still  obliged  to  send  away  many  volunteers  ;  the  mUiti? 
were  closing  in  upon  him  in  all  directions  ;  Bristol  had  been  seized 
by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  the  regular  army  under  Feveraham  and 
Churchill  were  approaching.  His  first  thought  was  to  march  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  Severn  into  Cheshire  ;  but  this  was  pronounced  im- 
practicable. He  then  thought  to  take  Bristol ;  but  he  wished  to  attack 
it  on  the  weaker  or  northern  side,  and  losing  time  in  repairing  the 
bridge  of  Keynsham,  and  in  marching  by  that  indirect  course,  he 
allowed  the  regular  cavalry  to  come  up ;  his  vanguard  waa  beaten  on 
the  bridge,  and  the  attack  on  Bristol  given  up.  He  then  pushed  for- 
ward towards  Wiltshire,  where  he  expected  to  find  reinforcements, 
followed  on  his  march  by  Feversham,  the  royal  commander.  A 
skirmish  took  place  at  Philip's  Norton,  which  was  favourable  to  the 
insurgents,  and  Monmouth  marched  to  Frome,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  both  men  and  anns.  But  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  the  Wilt- 
shire nulitia,  had  already  captured  that  town  and  carried  off  the  arms. 
Bad  news  too  was  received  on  all  sides.  Argyle's  expedition  was  a 
failure ;  Feversham's  artillery  had  come  up,  and  he  was  preparing 
for  battle,  and  Monmouth  losing  heart,  determined  to  return  towards 
Bridgewater. 

He  reached  that  place  in  a  much  less  triumphant  condition  than 
when  he  had  laat  entered  it.  The  Royalist  army  was  close  behind  him, 
and  on  the  Oth  of  July  encamped  about  three  miles  from  Bridgewater, 
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on  the  plain  of  Sedgmoor.     Feversham  was  no  general,  and  although 
Churchill  was  with  him,  he  wafl  unable  to  interfere  with    „  ,,,     , 

'  Battle  of 

the  arrangements.  The  Royalist  army  was  conse-  sedgmoor. 
quently  encamped,  without  much  care,  in  three  distinct  "  ^  ' 
divisions,  and  Monmouth,  though  despairing  of  the  fate  of  a  pitched 
battle,  thought  it  possible  that  by  a  night  attack  he  might  surprise 
and  destroy  them.  The  night  was  not  unfitting  for  such  an  enter- 
prise ;  for  the  mist  was  so  thick  that  at  a  few  paces  nothing  could  be 
seen.  Three  great  ditches  by  which  the  moor  was  drained  lay  be- 
tween the  armies  ;  of  the  third  of  these,  strangely  enough,  Monmouth 
knew  nothing.  Two  of  them  were  passed,  but,  in  the  passage  of  the 
second,  delay  was  caused  by  the  mist,  and  a  pistol  which  was  discharged 
by  accident  alarmed  the  Royalist  scouts,  who  went  off  to  collect  the 
troops.  Monmouth  at  once  pushed  forward  his  cavalry  imder  Lord 
Grey,  but  inexperienced  themselves,  mounted  upon  unbroken  horses, 
and  under  a  commander  whose  courage  under  fire  was  questionable, 
these  horsemen  were  astonished  to  find  a  third  deep  drain,  called  the 
Bussex  Rhine,  immediately  between  them  and  the  enemy,  who  were 
already  lining  its  banks.  They  at  once  broke  and  dispersed.  The 
infantry  in  its  turn  advanced,  and  fought  gallantly  across  the  ditch. 
But  the  surprise  had  evidently  failed.  Alarmed  by  the  fugitive 
horsemen,  the  ammunition  waggons  left  the  field.  The  royal  troops 
under  Churchill,  for  Feversham  was  only  now  rising  from  his  bed, 
were  well  handled,  and  fell  upon  the  insurgent  infantry  in  all 
directions.  Monmouth  saw  that  the  day  was  lost,  tmd  with  the  love 
of  life  which  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his  soft  nature,  he 
turned  and  fled.  Even  after  his  flight  the  battle  was  kept  up  bravely. 
At  length  the  arrival  of  the  King's  artillery  put  an  end  to  any  further 
struggle.  The  defeat  was  followed  by  aU  the  terrible  scenes  which 
mark  a  suppressed  insurrection.  The  victorious  soldiery  spread  riot 
and  destruction  in  aU  directions,  and  military  executions  filled  the 
country  with  bloodshed,  Monmouth  and  Grey  pursued  their  flight 
into  the  New  Forest,  and  were  there  apprehended  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Riagwood,  They  were  brought  to  London,  and  the  King, 
with  strange  cruelty,  had  a  personal  interview  with  the  nephew  he 
was  determined  not  to  pardon.  Monmouth  lowered  himself  to  the 
most  unmanly  petitions  for  life,  but  in  vain.     The  King    „ 

■.         ..  ,  ini.i  Execution  of 

listened  to  his  prayers,  but  told  him  that  his  repentance  Monmouth 
was  too  late,  and  he  was  executed,  leaving  behind  him  a       ^  ^' 
memory  which  was  fondly  cherished  by  the  commonalty. 

The  failure  of  this  insurrection  was  followed  by  the  most  terrible 
cruelties.     Feversham  returned  to  London,  to  be  flattered  by  the 
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King  and  laughed  at  by  the  Court  for  his  military  exploits.  He  left 
Colonel  Kirke  in  command  at  Bndgewater.  This  man  had  learned, 
as  commander  of  Tangier,  all  the  worat  arts  of  cruel  despotism.  His 
soldiery  in  bitter  pleasantry  were  called  Kirke's  "  Lambs,"  from  the 
emblem  of  their  regiment.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  suffered 
crueitiet  of  *^  ^^  hauds  of  this  man  and  his  brutal  troops ;  100 
Kirke  and  captives  are  said  by  some  to  have  been  put  to  death 

^^*'  the  week  after  the  battle.    But  this  military  revenge  did 

not  satisfy  the  Court.  Jefireys,  with  four  judges,  was  sent  out  on  the 
Western  Circuit.  The  death  of  Lord  Guildford  enabled  the  King  to 
hint  that  the  Great  Seal  would  reward  his  good  services.  This  hope 
and  his  natural  temper  filled  him  with  a  ferocity  which  has  given 
the  name  of  the  Bloody  Assizes  to  his  cruel  circuit.  In  Dorchester 
300  prisoners  were  tried,  292  sentenced  to  death,  and  74  actually 
hanged.  In  Somersetshire  233  prisoners  were  hanged,  drawn  and 
quartered.  These  sentences  were  rendered  more  bitter  by  the  brutal 
levity  of  the  judge,  constantly  heightened  by  drink.  Besides  those 
executed,  841  prisoners  were  transported,  which  means  that  they 
were  to  be  slaveb  for  ten  years  in  the  West  India  Islands.  These 
poor  wretches  he  granted  out  as  presents  to  courtiers.  They  were 
valued  at  from  ^10  to  .£15  apiece.  The  Queen  and  the  ladies  of 
her  Court  did  not  shrink  from  obtaining  a  share  of  them. 

This  bloody  triumph  brought  the  power  of  James  to  its  height : 
Climax  of  the  Tories  had  stood  by  him,  the  Whigs  had  not  joined 

James',  power,  ^j^g  insurrection  ;  he  felt  himself  safe.  With  his  large 
income  from  Parliament,  he  fancied  he  could  do  without  the  help  of 
France,  concluded  an  alliance  with  Holland,  and  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  Spain.  And  this  he  thought  he  could  do  without  reUn- 
jamea  break*  quisMng  his  domesiic  plans — the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act 
ihe  Test  Act.  gjj^j  Qf  tj^g  Habeas  Corpus,  and  the  creation  of  a  standing 
army.  On  all  these  points,  however,  even  the  subservient  and  Tory 
Parliament  which  he  had  assembled  was  likely  to  oppose  him. 
He  began  by  allowing  Roman  Catholic  ofiicers  to  hold  commissions 
in  the  newly-raised  regiments,  and  asserted  that,  even  if  he  could  not 
get  the  Act  repealeJ,  he  would  none  the  less  break  it.  This  produced 
much  indignation,  which  Halifax  expressed  in  the  Council,  and  was 
therefore  dismissed.  Halifax  was  not  alone  ;  Danby  and  his  friends 
were  also  staunch  supporters  of  the  Church.  Apprehension  was  in- 
creased by  the  persecution  of  Protestants  which  Louis  XIV.  was 
carrying  out  in  France ;  *  the  general  feeling  was  so  strong  that,  when 
Parliament  again  met,  an  Opposition  had  been  formed- 
^  The  B<lict  of  Kuiteg  was  revoked,  Oct  26, 16W. 
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In  his  speech  from  the  throne,  James  made  use  of  the  rebellion  to 
recommend  his  two  favourite  projects.  "  It  was  plain,"  he  said, "  that, 
to  avoid  such  risings  in  the  future,  a  standing  army  was  wuhe.  to  in- 
necessary,  and  he  hoped  that  supplies  to  meet  this  ex-  "ease  the  army, 
penee  would  be  gi-anted."  A.t  the  same  time  he  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  remove  any  of  those  Roman  Catholic  officers  who  had  served 
him  80  faithfully,  although  disqualified  by  the  Test  Act.  He  thus 
touched  on  both  points  on  which  the  High  Tories  felt  most  strongly. 
The  Opposition,  headed  by  Seymour,  at  once  proceeded  to  oppose  the 
increase  of  the  army;  but  the  first  trial  of  strength  between  the 
parties  occurred  upon  the  question  whether  the  supplies  should  be 
discussed  before  the  Test  Act,  according  to  the  order  in  which  these 
points  occurred  in  the  King's  speech.  Every  etfort  was  made  to  secure 
a  majority  ;  but  even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  ^  po^iuon  ^ 
had  been  chosen  by  the  most  unscrupulous  exercise  of  both  Lords  and 
power,  the  Opposition  were  victorious  by  one  vote.  A 
petition  against  the  infringement  of  the  Test  Act  was  then  carried  ; 
and,  to  complete  the  misfortune  of  the  Government,  the  supply 
granted  only  amounted  to  half  what  the  King  demanded.  The 
Commons  would  grant  no  more  than  ;£700,000.  The  Opposition  also 
manifested  itself  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Compton,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  Cavendish,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  began  to  act  against  the 
Court.  In  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  King,  it  became  evident  that 
his  speech  would  meet  with  somewhat  the  same  treatment  as  it  had 
in  the  Commons  ;  the  King  therefore  prorogued  the  Parliament. 

In  his  determination  to  support  his  own  religion,  James  began  to 
take  steps  which  rapidly  alienated  from  him  his  firmest  jame.  aUen»te» 
sui)porters  in  the  Church  of  England.  Although  Charles  "**  cunrch. 
had  declared  himself  a  Roman  Catholic  upon  his  deathbed,  the 
step  had  been  taken  so  quietly  and  secretly  that  it  was  still  open  to 
loyal  Chxirchmen  to  believe  that  he  had  died  an  Anglican.  James 
had  found  among  his  private  papers  a  short  recapitulation  of  the  chief 
arguments  against  Protestantism.  This,  although  the  arguments 
were  of  the  most  ordinary  description,  seemed  to  James  so  triumphant 
a  piece  of  reasoning,  that,  without  caring  how  much  he  shocked  the 
feeUngs  of  loyal  Protestants,  he  had  it  pubKshed,  and  was  constantly 
referring  to  it.  In  fact,  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  had  now  become  his  chief  object. 

The  Court  was  divided  into  two  parties.     At  the  head  of  one  was 
Rochester,  the  brother  of  James's  first  wife,  a  passionate   partie«  at 
man,  of  low  morality,  but  a  strong  Churchman.   Around    "*•  O""*- 
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him  gathered  the  party  of  the  English  Church,  and  also  the  more 
moderate  Catholics,  such  as  Lords  Powis  and  Bellasyse,  who,  partly 
from  love  of  civil  freedom,  partly  from  fear  of  the  consequences,  de- 
precated hasty  measures.  In  close  alliance  with  this  parley  it  \& 
somewhat  strange  to  find  the  Papal  Legate,  who  was  moreover  acting 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Pope  himself.  Political 
interests  were  for  the  time  paramount  at  the  Court  of  Rome.  In  the 
quarrel  then  raging  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  Innocent 
XI.  had  in  some  degree  adopted  the  cause  of  the  latter,  while  Louis 
XIV.  of  France  was  the  champion  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Pope's  quarrel 
with  Louis  had  induced  him  naturally  to  seek  his  allies  among  the 
enemies  of  France.  He  had  connected  himself  not  only  with  Austria, 
but  with  the  Protestant  Dutch.  It  would  have  much  strengthened 
his  cause  could  England  have  been  added  to  this  alliance.  But  such 
a  step  was  possible  only  if  James  was  at  one  with  his  Parliament ; 
the  Pope  therefore  strongly  deprecated  any  of  those  vigorous  measures 
for  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  which  would  inevitably  cause  a 
breach  between  James  and  his  people. 

Against  this  party  were  arrayed  a  cabal  of  extreme  Catholic  parti- 
sans, such  as  the  Irishman  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel ;  the  Jesuit  Petre, 
who  represented  the  interests  of  that  powerful  association ;  and  as 
their  chief,  Sunderland,  anxious  at  all  price  to  destroy  the  influence  of 
Rochester  and  to  obtain  supreme  hold  on  the  Government.  The 
struggle  for  pre-eminence  was  sharp.  Rochester's  party  did  not  dis- 
dain to  use  the  influence  of  Catherine  Sedley,  the  King's  mistress ; 
but  the  religious  influence  of  Petre  and  the  anger  of  the  Queen 
succeeded  in  driving  her  from  the  Court.  From  that  time  Rochester  s 
Trimnphof  infiuence  began  to  decline.  Everything  showed  the 
f^txil^me"'*  triumph  of  Sunderland's  party.  The  King  openly  de- 
cathoUc  party,  clared  that  all  thought  of  entering  upon  an  independent 
foreign  policy  was  over.  He  prorogued  the  Parliament  till  No- 
Paruament  vember.  He  sent  a  stately  embassy,  under  Castlemaine, 
prorogued.  to  Rome,  where  however  it  was  but  coldly  received, 

and  when  a  large  subscription  was  raised  for  the  Huguenot  exiles 
from  France,  unable  to  withdraw  a  royal  letter  in  their  favour, 
he  forbade  all  preaching  on  the  subject,  and  would  not  let  them  touch 
a  penny  of  the  money  unless  they  accepted  the  Anglican  form  of 
worship. 

These  measures  were  but  preparatory.  He  believed  himself 
possessed  of  two  powers  which,  unless  checked  by  Parliament — which 
be  prorogued  a  second  thne — would  enable  him  to  do  ail  he  wanted  in 
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England.  By  the  dispensing  power  he  could  admit  Roman  Catholics 
to  all  offices  ;  by  his  position  as  Head  of  the  Church  DUpenjing 
coerce  the  clergy  to  obedience.  Charles  II.  had  in  power  asserted. 
1672  attempted  a  general  declaration  of  indulgence.  This  he  had 
been  forced  to  withdraw,  and  solemnly  to  declare  illegal.  It  was 
not  however  so  clear  that  the  right  of  dispensing  with  the  action  of 
penal  statutes  in  individual  cases  was  not  still  part  of  the  prerogative, 
a  sort  of  exercise  beforehand  of  the  royal  right  of  pardon.  James 
determined  to  get  the  question  settled  by  law.  He  therefore  dis- 
covered the  sentiments  of  the  judges,  and  displaced  those  whom  he 
found  opposed  to  him.  In  the  same  way  he  found  it  necessary  to 
tiim  out  of  office  Finch,  the  Solicitor-General,  and  to  appoint  in  his 
place  Thomas  Powis,  a  man  of  no  ability,  but  likely  to  uphew  by 
prove  subservient.  With  counsel  and  judges  thus  ready,  **>•  Judges. 
a  sham  suit  was  instituted  by  one  of  his  servants  against  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  Colonel  of  a  regiment.  He  sued  him  for 
the  penalty  of  £500,  to  which  he  was  liable  for  not  having  received  the 
sacrament  in  the  Church  of  England  for  three  months.  The  facts  were 
allowed,  and  the  question  of  law  was  tried.  The  Chief-Justice,  Sir 
Edward  Herbert,  declared  that  of  the  twelve  judges  eleven  thought 
that  the  King  had  the  right  to  dispense  with  a  particular  statute  uu 
particular  cases.  It  is  possible  that  the  one  dissentient  gave  his  vote 
according  to  order,  to  give  an  air  of  plausibility  to  the  judgment. 

The  King  at  once  acted  with  his  newly-fortified  power.     He  autho- 
rized Roman  Catholics  to  hold  ecclesiastical  benefices,   used  to  give 
Obadiah  Walker  retained  the  Mastership  of  University   to^o^*/n 
College,  Oxford,  and  the  CoUege  became  in  fact  a  Roman   cathoucs. 
Catholic  seminary,  where  a  printing-press  and  chapel  were  estab- 
lished.    More  important  than  this,  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Church, 
not  only  a  University  but  a  Cathedral  office,  was  given  to  Massey,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  two  of  three  Sees  vacant  at  that  time  were 
given,  if  not  to  avowed,  yet  to  concealed  Catholics.     James's  power  as 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  was  checked  by  his  want  of  coercive 
machinery.     He  therefore  proceeded  to  re-establish  the    mgh  commi». 
Court  of  High  Commission,  at  the  head  of  which  he  put   ^"aUb^d 
the  infamous  JeflEreys,  and  by  aid  of  which  he  at  once   lese. 
proceeded  to  suspend  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  because  he  had 
refused  to  prevent  one  Sharp  from  preaching  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.     Not  content  with  these  illegal  acts,  James  further  excited 
the  anger  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  till  they  broke  out  into  open 
riot,  by  exhibiting  before  their  eyes  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the 

Pllt  UON.  2  (i 
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Roman  relifj^ion.  He  used  this  riot  as  an  excuse  for  forwarding 
Permanent  army  ^^  Other  great  plan,  and  formed  a  permanent  encamp- 
at  Hounsiow.       ment  of  regular  troops  upon  Hounslow  Heath. 

Similar  action  had  also  produced  much  discontent  in  Scotland, 
similar  acUon  The  Earl  of  Perth,  the  Chancellor,  and  his  brother  Lord 
inscouand,  MeKort,  the  Secretary  of  State,  having  apostatized 
to  the  Roman  Church,  secured  the  fall  of  Queensberry,  the 
Lord-Treasurer,  and  were  attempting  to  remove  the  disabilities 
of  Catholics,  while  continuing  the  persecution  of  the  Covenan- 
ters, '"'ley  hoped  the  Estates  would  support  them,  but  although 
general  toleration  might  have  been  carried,  support  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  alone  found  no  favour.  The  Lords  of  the  Articles,  them- 
selves named  by  the  Crown,  refused  to  propose  such  a  measure. 
Even  a  very  much  softened  Act,  allowing  Roman  Catholics  private 
worship,  was  thro^m  out.  The  Parliament,  therefore,  like  the  Eng- 
lish Assembly,  was  prorogued,  and  arbitrary  government  in  fact 
established.  The  King  filled  up  on  his  own.  authority  municipal 
offices,  and  annulled  all  Acts  against  Papists. 

In  Ireland  the  same  work  was  going  on ;  but  there  the  circum- 
stances were  different.     For  in  that  cbuntrv  there  was 

and  In  Ireland.  -tiii  -i  ■>        •      ' 

an  indissoluble  connection  between  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion and  of  race,  so  that  any  attempt  to  replace  the  Catholics  in  a 
position  ot  supremacy  or  even  of  equality  was  in  fact  to  destroy  the 
predominance  of  the  English  race,  which  had  been  secured  by  the 
FJritActof  "^'^^  ^^  Settlement.  The  settlement  of  Ireland,  begun 
Settlement,  by  Cromwell  in  person,  was  completed  under  his  in- 
fluence by  Ireton  and  Fleetwood,  Ms  sons-in-law.  The 
measures  taken  had  been  of  the  severest  description,  and  aimed  at 
the  thorough  subjugation  of  the  island,  not  only  in  the  interests  of 
Protestantism,  but  in  those  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  England. 
A  certain  number,  about  200,  of  the  insurgents  of  1641  were  exe- 
cuted; all  ofiicers  in  the  late  Catholic  army  were  banished,  each 
chief  taking  with  him  a  certain  number  of  men,  so  that  between 
30,000  and  40,000  of  the  Catholic  population  withdrew  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  took  service  with  foreign  powers.  The  Royalists  and 
Catholics  were  then  arranged  in  classes,  and  their  property  confiscated 
in  various  proportions,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  had 
been  implicated  with  the  Catholic  confederates  of  Kilkenny.  All 
the  larger  Catholic  landowners  were  thus  deprived  of  from  one  to 
two  thirds  of  their  estates.  They  were  not  even  allowed  to  keep  the 
residue  of  their  old  estates,  but  obliged  to  accept  an  equivalent  in 
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Connanght  and  Clare,  for  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  restrict  the  Catholics  and  Irish  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Shannon, 
The  estates  thus  left  deserted  in  ten  of  the  counties  on  the  left  bank 
were  set  aside  for  the  English  adventurers  who  had  advanced  money 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Irish  disturbances,  and  to  pay  the  an-ears  due 
to  Cromwell's  army.  The  vacant  lands  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Kildare, 
and  Carlow  were  reserved  for  future  disposaL  A  certain  number  of 
the  dispossessed  proprietors  refused  to  accept  the  alternative  ottered 
them  in  Clare  and  Connaught,  and  took  to  the  mountains  and  bogs, 
but  800,000  acres  beyond  the  Shannon  were  thus  occupied.  Strict 
martial  law  was  established  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  this  sweeping 
measure,  and  very  severe  laws  against  the  Catholic  religion  passed. 
On  the  succession  of  Charles  IL,  similar  difficulties  with  regard  to 
the  land  with  those  which  had  arisen  ia  England  met  him  in  Ireland. 
It  was  difficult  to  dispossess  the  adventurers  whose  claims  had  been 
accepted  by  Charles  I.,  and  dangerous  to  touch  the  pro-    „      ^  ,  ^  . 

r  J  ■>  o  r  Second  Act  of 

perty  of  so  formidable  a  body  as  the  Commonwealth  settlement, 
soldiers.  Yet  thousands  of  petitions  were  presented,  de-  ^*  ^' 
manding  restitution  of  property  by  banished  Royalists,  both  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics,  many  of  whom  had  held  aloof  from  the  Kil- 
kenny rebels,  by  officers  who  had  served  in  the  Royalist  not  the 
Catholic  army,  and  by  others  who  had  served  in  the  royal  army  in 
Flanders.  There  was  yet  a  considerable  amount  of  forfeited  land 
vmdistributed,  and  relying  upon  this  resource,  an  Act  of  Settlement 
was  passed,  by  which  the  adventurers  and  Commonwealth  soldiers 
were  to  keep  their  possessions,  or  be  compensated  from  the  funds  in 
hand ;  and  aU  Royalists,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  innocent  of 
rebellion,  were  to  be  restored  to  their  estates,  and  those  who  had  not 
accepted  the  grants  in  Clare  and  Connaught  were  to  get  back  their 
property.  But  when  this  Act  came  to  be  executed  insuperable 
difficulties  were  found  to  exist.  The  funds  at  the  King's  command 
had  been  so  exhausted  by  lavish  grants  to  great  lords  and  to  the 
Church,  that  there  was  nothing  left  to  meet  the  claims  of  those  whom 
the  Commissioners  had  declared  innocent,  and  who  amounted  t(( 
upwards  of  3000.  After  some  years  of  disturbance,  the  soldiers, 
adventurers,  and  those  who  had  lately  received  grants,  consented  to 
yield  up  a  third  of  what  they  had  gained ;  and,  by  an  explanatory 
Act  passed  in  1665,  the  claims  of  the  Royalist  officers  and  some 
fifty-four  Catholics  were  aDowed,  and  paid  out  of  this  new  fund. 
All  the  rest  of  the  very  numerous  claims  were  simply  disre- 
garded.    When  the  transaction  was  completed,  its  results  appear  to 
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have  been  that  about  one-half  of  the  island  previously  in  the  hands 
of  Protestants  remained  unchanged ;  of  the  other  half  which  had 
been  forfeited,  about  two-thirds  now  remained  also  in  the  hands  of 
Protestants,  the  remaining  one-third  only  having  been  restored  to 
Catholic  proprietors.  So  complete  was  the  English  supremacy  thus 
established,  that  one  Papist  only  had  been  returned  to  Parliament 
since  the  Restoration.  A  wise  governor,  having  the  good  of  England 
at  heart,  would  have  attempted  to  uphold  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
while  employing  able  men  of  both  races.  But  James, 
the  irt«ii  urged  by  Tyrconnel,  seemed  determined  to  destroy  the 

Act,  and  with  it  the  Eni,'lish  supremacy,  to  lavish  aU 
his  favours  on  the  Celts  and  Catholics,  and  even,  should  need  arise, 
to  use  an  Irish  army  against  his  English  subjects.  Clarendon, 
Rochester's  brother,  was  sent  over  as  Lord-Lieutenant ;  but  he 
Tyrconnel  Speedily  fouud  that  the  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of 

cia!^endon  Tyrcouuel ;  and  when  that  nobleman  came  himself  to 

1687.  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  general,  it  became  evidently  the 

intention  to  fill  the  entire  army,  both  officers  and  privates,  with  men 
of  native  birth.  Manyoftlie  Protestants  fled  to  England.  At  length 
Clarendon,  who  was  a  staunch  Churchman,  was  told  that  he  was  not 
zealous  enough  for  the  King,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  T}Tcoi)iif  1. 

About  the  same  time  Sunderland's  party  completed  their  victory 
a,v.besteru  ^^  sccuring  the  fall  of  Rochester.  It  was  in  vain  that 
dismissed.  j^g  j^a,d  doue  everjrthiiig  that  the  King  required,  had 

even  lowered  himself  to  preteud  that  he  was  beginning  to  question 
the  truth  of  hia  Protestant  belief ;  the  choice  was  at  length  put  to 
him  to  change  his  religion  or  to  lose  his  place.  One  spark  of  honesty 
which  was  left  in  him  showed  itself,  and  he  gave  up  his  post  as  Lord 
Treasurer.  This  office  was  then  put  into  Commission,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  placed  Lord  Bellasyse,  a  Roman  CathoUc. 

The  fall  of  the  Hydes  marks  the  final  triumph  of  the  extreme  Catholic 
„  ,      ,      ,     CabaL     With  reckless  disrecjard  of  consequences  James 

Declaration  of  01 

Indulgence.  determined  on  a  sweeping  measure,  the  declaration  of  a 
a.pru  4.  general  indulgence,  by  which  he  hoped  to  gain  the  sup- 

port of  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  The  Declaration  was  issued  on  the 
4th  of  April  In  it,  by  his  sole  authority,  he  annulled  all  penal  laws 
and  all  religious  tests.  It  was  plain  that  in  this  he  was  acting  whoDy 
niegaUy.  So  broad  a  measure  was  very  different  from  his  dispensa- 
tion in  the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  and  was  in  direct  contravention 
of  the  law  as  declared  after  a  similar  effort  of  Charles  II.  James  was 
disappointed  in  its  effect     Although  some  few  of  the  Nonconformista 
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gave  Mm  their  adheflion,  and  others  were  glad  to  enjoy  the  indul- 
gence, the  greater  part  of  them,  in  their  love  for  civil    strong 
liberty,  expressed  disapprobation  of  the  measure.     It   opp<>»i«"»- 
was  plain  to  them,  in  fact,  that  it  was  only  an  indirect  way  of  opening 
the  door  to  the  Catholics,  who  already  presided  at  the  Treasury,  and 
held  the  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  and  the  Privy  Seal. 

All  these  measures  had  raised  so  strong  an  opposition  in  England 
that  James  was  afraid  to  meet  his  Parliament.     The    me  wiiig« 
WTiig  party  indeed,  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the   ^Suamof 
Tories,  was  again  raising  its  head,  and  had  found  a   orangs. 
leader  in  the  Prince  of  Orange.     His  ambassador,  Dyckvelt,  entered 
into  close  relations  with  the  Opposition  ;  and  although  the  Prince 
declined   immediate   action,    he   henceforward   watched    with    close 
attention  the  turn  of  affairs  in  England.     Afraid  to  meet  his   Par- 
liament, James   dissolved  it,  and   proceeded    in    his    high-handed 
course. 

The  Court  of  High  Commission  had  as  yet  confined  itself  to  spirit- 
ual functions.  It  now  began  to  attack  the  property  of  Furtuer  aggre»- 
its  victims.  In  February  1687,  contrary  to  all  law,  the  co^°>!f  h^ 
University  of  Cambridge  was  ordered  to  give  the  degree  commUaion, 
of  Master  of  Arts  to  a  Benedictine  monk  called  Francis.  The  Uni- 
versity declined,  unless  he  would  take  the  usual  oaths.  The  Vice- 
ChanceUor  and  deputies  from  the  Senate,  among  whom  was  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  were  summoned  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
and  after  being  rated  by  Jeffreys,  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  deprived 
oi  his  office  and  of  his  salary  as  Master  of  the  College,  which  was 
freehold  property.  At  Oxford  the  same  line  of  conduct  »» Cambridge 
was  pursued.  The  President  of  Magdalen  College  had  ""*  oxford, 
died.  The  Fellows  had  a  right  to  elect  his  successor ;  when  they 
met  for  the  purpose  they  found  that  the  King  had  recommended 
Anthony  Farmer,  a  man  of  notoriously  bad  life  and  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic. Their  protestations  were  without  effect.  They  therefore  pro- 
ceeded to  elect,  contreiry  to  the  King's  mandate,  John  Hough,  one  of 
their  number.  They  were  summoned  before  the  High  Commission, 
but  in  spite  of  JeflEreys'  bullying,  the  proof  of  Farmer's  unfitness 
was  so  plain  that  his  election  was  not  pressed.  In  his  place  Parker, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  was  nominated ;  but  the  Fellows  replied  that 
Hough  was  duly  elected,  and  refused  to  accept  anybody  else.  In 
the  summer  the  King,  during  a  progress,  visited  Oxford.  He  there 
had  an  interview  with  the  Fellows,  but  found  them  still  firm.  Con- 
sequently, a  special  commission  was  sent  down,  which,  after  ejecting 
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Hough,  installed  Parker,  and  turned  aU  the  FeUows  out  of  the 
College,  making  them  incapable  of  holding  any  Church  preferment. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  "  demies "  or  scholars  of  the  College,  who 
had  shown  sympathy  with  the  ejected  Fellows,  were  themselvea 
turned  out ;  and  the  death  of  Parker  enabled  the  King  to  put  in 
a  Roman  Catholic  President,  and  to  till  the  College  with  Roman 
Catholic  Fellows. 

The  chief  dread  of  James's  ad\'i8er8  was  lest  the  death  of  the  King 
without  children  shovdd  put  Mary  and  her  husband,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  on  the  throne.  All  their  work  would  then  be  undone,  and 
probably  bitter  revenge  taken  for  it.  They  were  therefore  delighted 
when  it  was  reported  as  probable  that  the  Queen  might  have  a  child. 
schemeafor  Before  that,  they  had  been  planning  to  change  the 
a  cathoUc  BUccession  ;   it   was   hoped   that  Anne  might  become 

Roman  Catholic,  and  that  then  the  throne  might  be 
passed  on  to  her.  They  found  her,  however,  obstinate,  and  the  more 
violent  of  them  had  had  thoughts  of  putting  either  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, or  some  other  Papist,  not  of  royal  blood,  on  the  throne.  Jamea 
and  Tyi'connel  had  also  set  on  foot  a  plan  for  separating  Ireland  from 
England,  and  putting  it  vmder  the  protection  of  France.  These  plans 
seemed  now  unnecessary ;  and  the  Eing  considered  his  system 
triumphant  if  he  could  but  get  a  Parliamentary  sanction  for  it.  Both 
the  electors  and  the  House  of  Lords,  he  knew,  were  strongly  opposed 
to  him, 

A  favourable  ParHament  could  only  be  obtained  by  violent  exer- 
His  vain  at-  tious  of  power.  From  these,  however,  James  did  not 
l^foCn^abie""  shrink.  He  set  to  work  to  organize  the  electoral  body. 
Parliament.  A  Committee  of  seven  Privy  Councillors  was  appointed 
to  regulate  the  corporations,  and  branch  committees  were  scattered 
through  the  country.  For  the  returns  from  the  counties  the  King 
trusted  to  the  Lords-Lieutenant.  He  ordered  them  to  assemble  the 
deputy-lieutenants  and  justices,  to  inquire  whether  they  would  assist 
the  King's  m.easures,  and  to  furnish  lists  of  Papists  and  Noncon- 
formists fitted  for  office.  Half  the  Lords- Lieutenant  at  once  resigned, 
numbering  among  them  the  greatest  of  the  nobility  of  England. 
Their  places  were  occupied  by  creatures  of  the  Court.  Thus  Jefireya 
had  two  counties ;  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was  intrusted  Hamp- 
shire ;  to  Preston  the  counties  of  the  North.  The  plan  was  a  com- 
plete failure.  The  country  gentry,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  were 
now  thoroughly  roused.  A  clever  ambiguous  form  of  answer  was 
circulated,  which  they  all  accepted  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efiorts  of 
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the  Lords-Lieutenant,  it  was  evident  that  the  elections  must  go 
against  the  Court.  The  regulators  of  the  corporations  found  the 
same  state  of  affairs  ;  it  was  in  vain  that  they  destroyed  and 
remade  corporations  again  and  again  in  a  few  weeks  ;  the  new 
authorities  were  as  firm  as  their  predecessors.  It  was  plain  that 
all  hope  of  a  favourable  Parliament  had  disappeared.  James  stUl 
however  declared  that  he  intended  to  call  one  not  later  than  next 
November. 

Meanwhile  he  published  a  second  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  much 
the  same  as  the  preceding  one  ;  but  the  clergy,  to  their  orders  Deciara- 
horror,  shortly  heard  that  an  order  in  Council  had  been    "°°  °\^^^- 

'  *>  gence  to  De  read 

made  that  this  Declaration  was  to  be  read  in  the  churches  ^  ciinrches. 
in  London  on  the  20th  of  May  and  on  the  following  Sunday,  in  the 
rest  ot  England  on  the  two  first  Sundays  of  June.  This  was  a  bur- 
den too  heavy  for  the  Church  to  bear.  In  spite  of  their  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance,  it  was  impossible  for  them  quietly  to  publish  a  Declara- 
tion which  they  knew  full  well  was  intended  for  their  destruction. 
The  pubUc  mind  was  in  the  greatest  excitement,  for  the  clergy  were 
afraid  that  the  Nonconformists,  thinking  only  of  toleration  for 
themselves,  might  accept  the  Declaration.  The  Nonconformists, 
however,  acted  with  noble  patriotism.  They  solemnly  relused  to 
accept  or  countenance  so  grave  a  breach  of  the  Constitution.  With 
their  hands  thus  strengthened,  the  London  clergy  determined  that 
they  would  not  read  the  Declaration  ;  and  at  a  meeting  at  Lambeth, 
Sancroft,  the  Primate,  drew  up  a  petition  full  of  assertions  of  loyalty, 
but  begging  to  be  free  from  the  necessity  of  breaking  the  law,  by 
reading  an  illegal  Declaration  in  the  midst  of  pubHc  service.  This 
paper  was  signed  by  the  Archbishop  and  six  Bishops.^ 
With  this  petition  they  repaired  to  the  Bang,  having  first  Biiiiop»  petitiom 
askftd  Sunderland  to  present  it.  James,  taken  by  sur-  ***^^*  '*• 
prise,  received  them  very  roughly,  declaring  it  was  the  standard  of 
rebeUion.  By  some  means  the  petition  was  printed  and  circulated 
immediately,  and  was  rapidly  bought  up  throughout  the  country. 
The  petition  was  presented  on  the  Friday  before  the  20th  of  May. 
On  that  day  the  people  thronged  the  churches  to  hear  what  would 
happen.  Four  only  of  the  London  clergy  attempted  to  read  the 
Declaration,  and  their  congregations  left  the  chui-ch  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  read. 

The  King,  somewhat  frightened  at  this  demonstration,  determined, 

I  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells,  White  of  Peterborough,  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  Trelawney  of 
Bristol,  Lake  of  ChicheJter,  and  Turner  of  Ely. 
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on  the  advice  of  Jeflfreys,  to  bring  the  Bishops  before  the  King's 
Bench  for  having  pubKshed  a  seditious  libel.  He  felt  sure  of  the 
partisan  judges  he  had  appointed,  and  of  the  jury  nominated  in 
London,  now  that  the  charter  of  that  city  had  been  forfeited.  When 
summoned  before  the  Council,  for  a  long  time  the  Bishops  refused 
to  acknowledge  their  writing,  but  when  absolutely  commanded  by  the 
King  to  answer,  they  naturally  supposed  that  there  was  an  implied 
promise  that  their  word  should  not  be  used  against  them,  and  con- 
fessed their  signatures.     They  were  ordered  to  find  baU, 

Are  Bent  to  ,,,,,*'         ,  J^  ,  ,  i  , 

the  Tower.  but  pleaded  that  they  were  Peers,  and  not  bound  to  do 

■'°°**'  so  for  libeL     They  were  therefore  committed  to  the 

Tower.  The  excitement  was  prodigious.  They  passed  down  the 
river  between  lines  of  boats  full  of  enthusiastic  people  calling  on 
God  to  bless  them  ;  the  very  sentinels  at  the  Tower  prayed  for 
their  blessing,  and  drank  to  their  health.  Many  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Peers  crowded  to  pay  their  respects  to  them,  and 
what  was  still  more  offensive  to  the  King,  a  deputation  of  Noncon- 
formists waited  upon  them.  The  King  insisted  on  carrying  through 
the  trial.  They  were  brought  to  the  King's  Bench,  and  discharged 
upon  their  own  recognisances.  In  the  midst  of  the  agitation,  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  took  place  (June  10),  but  as  the  nation 
universally  believed  the  child  to  be  supposititious,  and  the  birth  a 
mere  invention  of  the  Jesuits  to  exclude  the  Princess  Mary  from  her 
due,  it  only  added  to  the  popular  excitement. 

At  length  the  trial  took  place.  The  handwriting  was  only  proved 
by  producing  the  clerk  of  the  Council,  who  could  swear  to  the  Bishops 
Their  triaL  having  there  confessed  their  signatures.  It  was  plain 
June  27.  from  the  way  in  which  this  evidence  was  introduced 

that  the  prosecution  was  itself  ashamed  of  using  it.  The  next  step 
was  to  prove  the  publication,  and  as  no  one  had  been  present  when 
the  petition  was  presented,  this  seemed  impossible.  The  judges 
were  already  summing  up,  a  verdict  of  acquittal  seemed  necessary, 
when  Finch,  one  of  the  Bishops'  counsel,  checked  the  proceedings, 
and  asked  to  be  heard.  This  step  was  nearly  disastrous.  Before  the 
summing  up  was  resumed,  news  was  brought  to  the  Solicitor-General 
that  the  Lord  President  could  prove  the  publishing  of  the  Ubel,  and 
the  traitor  Sunderland,  who,  finding  his  influence  waning,  had  lately, 
though  notoriously  an  unbeliever,  professed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic, 
appeared  in  the  box,  and  told  how  the  Bishops  had  begged  him  to 
present  the  petition.  The  technical  diflficulties  being  thus  removed, 
the  question  was  tried  on  its  merits.     After  a  trial  of  some  hours,  in 
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which  the  prisoners'  counsel  had  obviously  the  best  of  the  argument, 
and  which  was  closed  by  a  terse,  unanswerable  speech  from  their  junior 
counsel.  Summers,  the  judges  proceeded  to  give  their  judgments. 
They  all,  even  Wright,  the  venal  Chief-Justice,  were  afraid  openly  to 
uphold  the  indulgence,  and  one  of  them,  Powell,  was  bold  enough  to 
assert  his  firm  belief  in  its  illegality,  but  the  jury  could  not  at  first 
agree.  The  night  was  passed  by  the  whole  town  in  a  feverish  anxiety. 
One  of  the  jury,  Arnold,  the  royal  brewer,  refused  for  a  long  time  to 
risk  the  King's  patronage  by  a  hostile  verdict ;  he  was  at  length  over- 
persuaded,  and  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty  "  was  followed  by  Acquittii. 
an  explosion  of  enthusiastic  joy  such  as  has  seldom  been  '""*  ^o. 
seen.  The  very  army  at  Hounslow,  which  the  King  had  only  just 
reviewed,  burst  into  joyful  shouts  at  the  news,  even  before  the  King 
was  out  of  hearing. 

That  very  same  day  Admiral  Herbert,  dressed  in  the  clothes  of  a 
common  sailor,  left  London,  to  take  to  Holland  a  letter  signed  by 
seven  names,  representing  great  sections  of  popular  opinion,  request- 
ing William,  Prince  of  Orange,  to  bring  an  army  into   jj,^j^y„„  „„, 
England,  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  people.     These   to  wmiam  of 
names  were  those  of  Henry  Sidney,  the  brother  of  Alger-     "^*' 
non  ;  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who  was  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  old 
Whigs  ;  Shrewsbury  ;  Danby,  the  old  Tory  minister  of  Charles  II.; 
Bishop  Compton,  the  suspended  Bishop  of  London,  who  had  been  the 
tutor  to  the  Princess  of  Orange  ;  Lumley  ;  and  Edward  Russell,  who 
had  been  the  first  to  bring  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  the  suggestion  that 
he  should  appear  in  arms  in  England,     The  invitation  set  forth  the 
injiiries  of  England,  the  discontent  of  the  people,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  opportunity.     The  gentlemen  who  had  signed  the  document 
pledged  themselves  to  join  him. 

The  invitation,  backed  by  such  important  names,  was  accepted  by 
William,  though  indeed  the  difficulties  in  tho  way  of  wLiUms dim- 
his  undertaking  appeared  almost  insuperable.  In  Eng-  "^*i«»- 
land  the  temper  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  though  at  present  in 
his  favour,  might  speedily  turn  against  him.  A  victory  which  shoiild 
arouse  the  national  pride  would  be  almost  as  disastrous  as  a  defeat. 
In  his  own  country  he  had  to  expect  the  opposition  of  that  great 
oligarchic  party  which  was  the  hereditary  opponent  of  the  House  of 
Orange.  War  and  peace,  alliances  and  taxation,  rested  with  the 
States-General ;  but  that  body  could  only  act  on  the  approval  of  the 
provincial  states.  Those  provincial  states  could  only  give  that  ap- 
proval after  it  had  been  given  by  all  the  towns  represented  in  them. 
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The  obstinate  veto  of  one  town  would  therefore  prevent  the  States- 
General  from  acting.  Such  a  veto  William  had  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect from  Amsterdam,  where  the  oligarchic  and  French  party  was 
very  powerfuL  Besides  these  particular  dit&culties,  there  was  one  of 
a  more  general  character.  William's  views  were  those  of  a  European, 
not  of  a  Dutch  statesman.  His  object  was  to  curtail  the  power  of 
France.  For  that  purpose  he  had  with  consummate  skill  consoli- 
dated a  great  alliance  in  Europe,  consisting  of  members  of  both  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  communions.  The  addition  of  England  to 
that  alliance  would  be  of  the  highest  value,  but  even  for  so  valuable 
a  prize  nothing  must  be  risked  which  might  shake  the  stability  of 
those  connections  which  had  already  been  established.  Now  the 
success  of  the  great  general  scheme  of  William  depended  on  his 
keeping  together  a  vast  alliance,  consisting  of  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic  states.  If  he  threw  himself  too  heartily  into  the  quarrel  in 
England  as  a  religious  quarrel,  the  chances  were  great  that  he  would 
have  to  break  with  his  Catholic  allies. 

His  task   was  lightened  by  the  infatuation   of  James  and   the 
,  ^    ^     high-handed  errors  of  Louis.     James  would  naturally 

Semoved  by  the  "  •' 

fouy  of  hii  have  relied  chiefly  upon  the  clergy,  who  habitually  up- 

held the  theory  of  passive  resistance,  and  upon  the  army 
which  he  had  enrolled  for  his  own  express  purposes,  and  into  which 
he  had  introduced  many  Catholics,  in  virtue  of  the  dispensing  power 
which  he  claimed.  He  proceeded  to  shock  the  loyalty  both  of  the 
clergy  and  the  army.  Full  oi  anger  at  the  acquittal  of  the  Bishops, 
he  determined  to  act  in  future  through  a  less  scrupulous  court  than 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Within  a  tortnight  ot  the  trial,  an  order 
was  given  to  all  chancellors  of  dioceses  and  archdeacons  to  return  to 
the  High  Commission  a  list  of  those  who  had  failed  to  read  the 
Declaration.  Their  number  was  probably  little  short  of  10,000.  His 
intended  vengeance  was  indeed  foiled ;  the  archdeacons  and  chancellors 
did  not  send  up  the  lists  ;  when  the  High  Commission  met,  it  had 
no  ground  on  which  to  proceed  ;  but  the  threat  oi  vengeance  none 
the  less  alienated  the  clergy.  What  had  most  distressed  the  King, 
after  the  acquittal  of  the  Bishops,  was  the  conduct  ol  the  army,  whose 
joyful  cheers  he  had  heard  as  he  drove  from  Hounslow  to  London. 
He  felt  that  he  could  not  rely  upon  the  soldiers.  His  more  energetic 
counsellors  urged  him  to  bring  over  those  Irish  forces  which  Tyrconnel 
had  been  organizing.  Afraid  to  bring  over  the  whole  army,  which 
might  perhaps  have  re-established  his  authority,  he  was  yet  foolish 
enough  to  bring  over  considerable   numbers,  too  few  to  effect  his 
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purpose,  but  enough  to  excite  the  anger  of  the  English  regiments 
with  which  he  incorporated  them.  By  these  means  the  English 
troops  were  so  irritated  that  the  lieutenant-colonel  and  five  captains 
of  one  regiment  alone  refused  to  serve  if  the  Irish  recruits  were 
admitted ;  while  the  whole  nation,  who  regarded  the  Irish  as  bar- 
barians, were  excited  to  anger,  and  the  danger  of  shocking  the 
national  pride  which  William  had  feared  was  removed.  The  defeat 
of  James's  army,  half  composed  of  barbarous  Irish,  by  the  Dutch 
troops  and  their  English  allies,  would  have  caused  no  displeasure  to 
the  people. 

While  James  thus  removed  William's  chief  difficulties  in  England, 
Louis  was  pursuing  the  same  course  abroad.  His  conduct  to  the 
Protestants  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  such  as  to 
excite  the  strongest  anger  in  Holland.  As  if  this  was  not  enough,  he 
proceeded  to  interfere  with  what  was,  if  possible,  dearer  to  the  Dutch 
than  their  religion,  namely,  their  trade.  He  passed  laws  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  several  of  the  chief  articles  of  commerce,  notably 
their  herrings.  The  consequence  was  much  commercial  distress, 
and  so  complete  an  alienation  of  all  classes  from  the  French  interests, 
that  William  had  little  to  fear  from  his  compatriots.  There  remained 
the  ditficnlty  of  insuring  the  co-operation  of  William's  Catholic  allies. 
Louis  took  the  opportunity  of  alienating  the  Pope.  The  right  of 
asylum  and  freedom  from  Government  interference  had  been  enjoyed 
by  the  foreign  embassies  at  Rome.  The  privileges  had  been  ex- 
tended to  considerable  distances  round  those  embassies.  The  Pope, 
eager  for  the  better  government  of  his  city,  had  persuaded  all  the 
nations  to  give  up  this  pernicious  right,  with  the  exception  of  Louie. 
In  the  haughtiest  and  most  overbearing  manner,  Louis  sent  troops  to 
Rome,  and  established  his  ambassador  in  his  old  privileges  by  force 
of  amis.  Nor  was  this  aU.  The  archbishopric  of  Cologne  had 
become  vacant.  Louis  wished  to  establish  his  influence  in  this  dis- 
trict, which  gave  him  access  to  the  Rhine.  By  intrigues  he  believed 
he  had  secuxed  the  election  of  Fiirstensburg,  Bishop  of  Stra.sbuig. 
The  rival  of  Fiirsten^burg  was  Prince  Clement  of  Bavaria.  As  bi  ith 
claimants  were  Bishops,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Chiuch 
the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  Chapter  of  Cologne  were  necessary 
for  their  election.  The  Pope  contrived  to  secure  more  than  a  third, 
and  as  Prince  Clement  alone  had  the  Papal  dispensation  to  accept 
the  archbishopric,  he  was  declared  elected.  Louis  wrote  very 
bitterly  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  plain  that  he  intended  to  uphold 
the  claims  of  his  candidate  by  arms. 
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These  steps  of  Ms  enemies,  together  with  the  skill  Mdth  which  he 
himself  presented  his  undertaking  to  the  CathoUca  as 

He  prepares  for  .    .  ,       .  ,  .  _, 

hi»  descent  on  poHtical  and  aimed  against  France,  to  the  Protestants 
^"*'*°'''  as  reUgioua   and   aimed   against   Catholicism,   enabled 

William  to  triumph  over  the  difficulties  which  beset  him,  and  he 
proceeded  to  make  great  preparations,  both  naval  and  military,  veiling 
them  under  the  thin  excuse  of  an  expedition  against  the  Algerine 
pirates,  who  had  lately  appeared  in  the  North  of  Europe.  While 
thus  engaged,  William  received  from  England  an  offer  of  support 
from  two  men  of  the  greatest  importance.  One  of  these  was  Sunder- 
land, the  most  trusted  minister  of  James.  This  unprincipled  noble- 
man, to  retain  his  offices,  had  lately  become  a  convert  to  the  Romish 
riiligion.  But  now  seeing  the  threatened  reaction  against  James,  he 
contrived,  by  means  of  his  wife  and  her  lover  Henry  Sidney,  to  keep 
William  well  informed  of  what  was  going  on  in  England.  The  other 
offer  of  friendship  came  from  a  man  of  even  lower  principles,  but  of 
greater  talents,  Churchill,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  and 
his  wife  had  become  absolute  masters  of  the  Princess  Anne.  His  acces- 
sion to  William's  plans  therefore  implied  that  of  the  Princess.  He 
was  moreover  really  at  the  head  of  the  army,  though  Feversham  was 
nominally  its  leader,  and  now  devoted  himself  with  the  basest  treachery 
to  the  task  of  undermining  the  fidelity  of  the  commanders  of  the 
army,  while  declaring  his  loyalty  to  James,  and  became  in  fact  the 
head  of  a  great  plot  for  the  desertion  of  the  monarch. 

It  was  in  vain  that  to  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  the  objects  of  William's 
preparations  were  obvious  ;  James  refused  to  believe 

Junes  obsti-  ^      ^  _  .  .  ,  _         . 

nateiy  refuses  to  them.  It  was  ui  vam  that  Louis  attempted  to  save 
take  warning.  j^^  -^  gp-^g  ^f  himself,  and  declared  to  the  States- 
General  that  he  had  taken  the  King  of  England  under  his 
protection,  and  should  treat  any  action  against  him  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  James,  with  ill-timed  anger,  declared  that 
this  was  not  so,  and  asked  whether  he  had  fallen  so  low  as  to 
require,  like  a  petty  Elector  of  Cologne,  the  support  of  France,  for- 
getting at  the  wrong  moment  the  servile  position  with  regard  to  that 
country  he  had  been  contented  so  long  to  occupy.  Thus  did  he  throw 
awav  his  last  chance.  Louis,  justly  angry  at  his  display  of  pride, 
withdrew  the  troops  he  was  preparing  to  pour  into  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  and  began  a  rapid  and  successful  campaign  against  the 
Imperialists  on  the  Rhine. 

This  movement  withdrew  the  last  danger  from  William,  and  gave 
him  time  to  carry  out  his  plans.     He  could  now  without  danget 
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demand  the  approval  of  the  States-General,  and  having  obtained  it^ 
he  appointed  Schomherg,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  time  (who  was 
now  a  fugitive  from  France  on  account  of  his  religion),  his  second  in 
command,  and  issued  a  great  Declaration,  drawn  up  with  ^^jj^^^,  \it^n 
much  skill  by  his  friend,  the  Grand-pensioner  Fagel,  and  iii»  Deci»jation. 
translated  by  Burnet,  Princess  Mary's  chaplain,  and 
subsequently  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  In  this  he  calmly  recapitulated 
all  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  James — the  admission  of  Papists  into 
the  public  service,  the  establishment  of  the  High  Commission  Court, 
the  dismissal  of  officers  for  refusing  to  support  the  Court  policy,  the 
confiscation  of  the  charters,  the  degradation  of  the  judicial  bench, 
the  trial  of  the  Bishops  for  a  respectful  petition.  He  then  declared 
that,  as  husband  of  the  heiress  of  England  (for  grave  doubts  hung 
over  the  birth  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales),  and  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  many  Lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  he  was  going 
to  England  with  an  armed  force,  sufficient  to  secure  a  free  and  legal 
Parliament,  by  the  decision  of  which  he  pledged  himself  to  abide. 

The  appearance  of  this  Declaration  at  length  convinced  James  of 
his  danger,  and  he  hastily  took  a  series  of  steps  which    , 

°     \  .  i  .  .  .  James,  con- 

he  hoped  might  yet  conciliate  his  subjects.     He  promised   vtnced,  makea 

to  protect  the  Church  and  maintain  the  Act  of  Uni-  *"'"**"  °'"- 
formity  ;  he  rescinded  Compton's  suspension  ;  he  offered  to  exclude 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  House  of  Commons ;  he  replaced 
magistrates  who  had  been  dismissed  for  their  constitutional  conduct ; 
on  the  petition  of  the  clergy,  he  abolished  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission ;  he  restored  the  charter  to  the  City  of  London  ;  put  back  the 
excluded  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College  ;  and  returned  the  confiscated 
charters  to  the  boroughs.  On  the  dispensing  power,  however,  he 
would  not  retract.  But  these  concessions  were  too  late  ;  they  were  too 
obviously  the  fruit  of  fear.  Mistrust,  the  growth  of  many  years, 
could  not  be  so  easily  effaced.  At  the  same  time,  suspecting  the 
duplicity  of  Sunderland,  he  removed  hiTn  from  his  office,  appointing 
Preston  in  his  place. 

Meanwhile  William,  after  being  driven  back  once  by  the  winds,  on 
the  2nd  of  November  started  a  second  time  from  Holland,  and  led 
his  fleet  of  nearly  600  vessels  through  the  Straits.     To 
avoid  insulting  the  English  pride,  Herbert  was  put  in  ^'^  ""  °" 

command  of  the  fleet.  At  first  he  proceeded  northward,  and  all 
men  expected  the  landing  would  be  in  Yorkshire,  where  indeed 
William's  friends  had  already  prepared  to  receive  biTn  ;  but  suddenly 
changing  his  course,  and  sailing  before  a  prosperous  wind  which  held 
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the  English  fleet  in  the  Thames,  he  turned  towards  Devonshire,  and 
on  the  5th  of  November  reached  Torbay.  For  an  instant  it  seemed 
as  if,  after  all,  his  hopes  would  be  frustrated-  In  the  haze  he  passed 
beyond  his  appointed  landinj^-place.  The  next  port,  PljTnouth,  was 
garrisoned  for  James.  It  was  );opeles3  to  return  in  the  teeth  of  the 
east  wind  ;  suddenly  the  wind  changed,  the  haze  rose,  and  he  was  en- 
abled to  enter   quietly  into  Torbav,  while  at  the  same 

Lands  at  Torbay.  .,,.,•  ii  ii-rki. 

Advances  to  time  the  Wind,  freshening  to  a  gale,  drove  back  Dart- 
Exeter.  mouth  and  the  English  fleet,  which  had  come  in  close 

pursuit.  "William  advanced  to  Exeter,  and  was  well  received  by  the 
common  people,  though  for  some  time  no  one  of  importance  joined  him. 
This  was  partly  caused  by  the  change  of  his  place  of  landing  ;  he  had 
been  expected  in  the  North,  and  would  there  have  found  his  friends 
ready  ;  partly  also  by  the  terrible  impression  that  the  Bloody  Assizes 
had  made  in  the  West  country.  Men  were  afraid  to  risk  aU  till  they 
saw  that  the  invasion  was  something  more  than  the  careless  expedition 
of  the  ill-fated  Monmouth.  At  length,  however,  the  gentlemen  began 
to  come  in.  Danby  and  Devonshire  organized  an  insurrection  in  the 
North,  of  which  Nottingham  became  the  centre.  Other  men  of  im- 
portance, as  Seymour,  Lord  Colchester,  and  the  Earl  of  Abingdon, 
joined  him.  His  residence  at  Exeter  began  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  Court. 

The  royal  army,  under  Feversham,  had  been  meanwhile  collecting 
at  Salisbury.     But  now  the  deep  villany  of  Churchill  began  to  dis- 
close itsell      It  wa.s  first  seen  in   the   desertion   of  Combury,  the 
eldest  son  of  Clarendon.     This  young  officer  found  him- 
treaaon  at  Self,  by  Churchill's  management,  chief  in  command  at 

sausbury.  Salisbury.      He  suddenly  ordered  three  regiments  to 

attend  him,  and  pushed  westwards,  professing  to  be  leading  them 
against  some  of  the  Prince's  troops  stationed  at  Honiton.  On  their 
march,  the  suspicion  of  the  officers  was  aroused ;  they  refused  to  pro- 
ceed further  without  seeiog  Combury's  orders.  He  had  none  to  show, 
and  finding  that  his  treachery  was  suspected,  fled  alone  to  the  Prince. 
Some  of  his  troops,  separated  from  the  main  body,  completed  their 
march.  They  found  the  forces  at  Honiton  well  prepared  to  receive 
them,  and  it  seems  plain  that  Combury's  intention  had  been  to  hand 
the  three  regiments  over  into  their  enemy's  power.  The  King  him- 
self now  took  command  of  the  army  at  Salisbury,  and  almost  feU  a 
victim  to  a  second  machination  of  Churchill's.  Kirke  and  Trelawney 
commanded  the  regiments  which  had  been  brought  from  Tangier, 
and  were  stationed  at  Warminster.     They  had  hitherto  been  strong 
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ill  their  assertions  of  loyalty.  Churchill  persuaded  the  King  to  go 
and  inspect  these  regiments,  and  he  was  only  prevented  by  a  sudden 
bleeding  of  the  nose.  He  had  scarcely  recovered  when  he  heard  that 
the  two  colonels  had  deserted  to  the  Prince,  and  that  Churchill,  with 
a  protest  that  his  conscience  would  no  longer  allow  him  to  oppose  the 
Protestant  cause,  had  followed  their  example.  Step  by  step  fresh 
instances  of  the  same  plot  came  to  light.  The  advance  of  the  Prince 
compelled  the  King  to  fall  back  towards  London.  At  Andover, 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  had  been 
supping  with  him  the  night  before,  deserted,  and  the  treachery  with 
which  he  was  surrounded  seemed  complete  when,  on  his  arrival  in 
London,  he  heard  that,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Churchills,  his 
daughter  Anne  had  just  fled  and  joined  the  Northern  rebels. 

On  reaching  London,  James  summoned  all  the  Lords,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  then  in  town,  and  asked  their  advice.  At  the  persua- 
sion of  Halifax,  who,  in  accordance  with  his  usual  way  of  thinking, 
hoped  to  play  the  mediator  between  the  two  parties,  the    , 

^  '■      •'  -^  '  James  sends 

King  decided  on  sending  commissioners  to  treat  with    commUsioners 
the  Prince.     Halifax,  Nottingham,  and  Godolphin  were    ***  *^'**' 
chosen.     Writs  were  prepared  at  the  same  time  for  a  new  Parlia- 
ment ;   free  pardon  was  granted  to  all  those  in  rebellion,  and  the 
Papist  governor  of  the  Tower  was  removed. 

The  negotiation  and  these  concessions  were  a  mere  blind.  James 
had  already  made  up  his  mind.  He  only  wanted  to  get  his  wife  and 
child  safe  out  of  England.  He  would  then  himseK  fly  Meanwuie  de- 
either  to  France  or  to  Ireland,  where  he  still  had  hopes  *e"°i=e»  *«  *y- 
of  re-establishing  his  authority.  He  at  once  set  about  the  project. 
It  seemed  even  to  his  friends  so  pusillanimous,  that  Dartmouth,  who 
commanded  the  fleet  at  Portsmouth,  refused  to  take  the  Queen  and 
the  little  Prince  to  France.  They  had  to  be  recalled  to  London,  and 
smuggled  away  under  the  care  of  a  French  gentleman  named  Lauzun. 
Freed  from  domestic  anxiety,  the  King  could  now  study  his  own 
safety.  The  negotiations  with  the  Commissioners  were  carried  on 
with  all  solemnity  at  Hungerford.  The  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  were  with  William  were  somewhat  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
whether  negotiations  should  be  opened  or  not.  After  a  length- 
ened discussion,  the  question  was  settled  in  the  negative  ;  but 
William,  who  was  anxious  that  nothing  which  he  might  do  should 
seem  either  the  act  of  a  conqueror  or  to  press  hardly  upon  the  King, 
and  who  believed,  as  it  "proved  correctly,  that  he  might  safely  trust 
James  to  destroy  his  own  cause,  overruled  the  decision.     He  agreed 
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that  the  Parliament  which  James  had  summoned  should  meet ;  he 
agreed  even  to  the  demand  that  his  army  should  not  approach  within 
forty  miles  of  London  while  the  Parliament  was  sitting  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  holding  that  a  Parliament  could  not  be  free  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King's  army,  demanded  in  turn  that  that  army  should  not 
approach  wdthin  forty  miles  upon  the  other  side  of  London.  He  woiild 
thus  be  occupying  the  position  of  arbiter,  allowing  the  nation  to  settle 
its  own  affairs.  The  Commissioners  were  astonished  and  delighted 
with  the  success  of  their  mission,  and  \vTote  in  most  hopeful  terms  to 
James.  But  the  Kinj;  was  determined  to  complete  his  foUy.  Even 
Hia  flight.  after  the  receipt  of  their  letter  he  continued  his  prepara- 

Dec.  11.  tions  for  flight.   As  though  to  prove  the  thoroughness  ot 

the  deception  he  had  practised  in  negotiating,  he  burnt  all  the  writs  for 
the  Parliament  which  had  not  yet  been  sent  out,  and  in  the  hope  ot 
leaving  inextricable  confusion  behind  him,  took  with  him  the  Great 
Seal,  and  as  he  fled  across  the  river  with  Sir  Edward  Hales,  late 
Governor  of  the  Tower,  flung  it  into  the  stream.  He  then  proceeded 
towards  Sheemess,  where  he  was  met  by  a  ciistom-house  ship.  No- 
thing could  have  suited  William's  policy  better  than  the  King's 
flight.  Without  any  severity  on  his  part,  without  in  any  way  de- 
parting from  his  Declaration,  he  was  free  from  his  greatest  difficulty. 

Nor  was  this  aU.  Halifax,  whose  adhesion  was  invaluable,  enraged 
at  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  trifled  with,  henceforward  heartily 
Poaition  o;th«  joincd  WUliam  ;  and  a  large  section  of  the  Tories,  who 
Torie»  iield  themselves  bound  by  their  allegiance  while  the 

King  was  in  England,  were  ready  to  acknowledge,  as  they  thought 
in  accordance  with  their  own  principles,  any  King  who  might  oe 
placed  upon  the  throne  now  vacant. 

The  morning  after  James's  flight,  London  was  in  consternation 
All  men  seemed  to  agree  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
declare  for  the  Prince.  To  preserve  order  for  the  moment,  the  Peers 
Peers  a»nime  that  Were  in  London  took  upon  themselves  the  govem- 
the  government  nient,  and  placing  Sancroft,  the  Archbishop,  at  the  head 
of  their  Council,  issued  a  declaration  that  they  would  join  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  took  the  responsibility  of  keeping  order  meanwhile.  It 
was  well  that  some  authority  had  been  established,  for  London  burst 
out  into  wild  riots.  The  Roman  Catholic  houses  and  chapels  were 
sacked  and  burnt,  the  houses  of  the  Spanish  and  Tuscan  amV)assador8 
pillaged.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  Jeffreys  was  discovered,  and  with 
diffictJty  saved  from  the  savage  vengeance  of  the  mob.  The  following 
night,  knoTm  as  "  the  Irish  night,"  rumours  were  spread  that  the  wild 
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Irish  army  of  Feversham,  which  the  King,  to  increase  the  disorder, 
had  disbanded,  was  coming  to  bum  the  City.  The  rumour  was  a 
false  one,  but  the  excitement  for  the  moment  was  extreme,  all  Lon- 
don rushed  to  arms,  and  the  streets  were  barricaded.    _,,,. 

'  WilUaxn 

Nothing  but  William's  presence  could  restore  order.  He  approaciies 
therefore  hurried  towards  London,  having  previously 
instructed  Churchill  to  bring  the  dispersed  army  again  into  discipline. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  struggle  was  over,  as  if  nothing  was  wanted 
to  complete  the  triumph  of  William,  when,  to  the  distress  of  aU 
moderate  men,  it  appeared  that  James  had  been  stopped  by  some 
Kentish  fishermen,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  a  fugitive 
Catholic,  and  after  much  insult,  had  been  rescued  from  their  hands 
and  taken  to  Rochester.  The  reappearance  of  the  King  upon 
the  scene,  for  he  shortly  returned  to  London,  again  withdrew  from 
the  Prince  the  adhesion  of  those  Tories  who  were  willing  to  obey 
the  King  "  de  facto."  It  seemed  to  WUliam  necessary  to  frighten 
James  into  a  second  flight.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  some  slight 
show  of  loyalty  having  been  exhibited,  James  plucked 

TTT?-     1     11  •  11-1       James  retnma. 

up  some  courage:  Whitehall  was  again  crowded  with 
Jesuits  and  Catholics.  He  expressed  extreme  displeasure  with  the 
Lords  who  had  usurped  his  authority,  and  pressed  for  a  personal  inter- 
view with  tlie  Prince.  The  interview  was  refused  ;  so  was  his  request 
to  the  Common  Council  of  London,  that  they  would  secure  his  safety. 
The  situation  was  now  somewhat  difficult.  William  was  determined 
to  come  to  London.  Yet  the  presence  of  two  commanders  and  two 
armies  in  one  city  was  likely  to  be  highly  inconvenient.  He  insisted 
that  James  should  withdraw,  recommending  him  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  Ham.  James  had  neither  will  nor  courage  to  resist,  but 
still,  with  the  idea  of  a  second  flight,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
Rochester.  William  was  only  too  glad  to  allow  him  to  do  so,  and  on 
the  18th  of  December,  James  fell  into  the  trap  which  William  had 
set  for  him,  rose  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  attended  pinauy  escapes 
only  by  his  natural  son  Berwick,  and  took  ship  for  *°  France. 
France,  where  he  was  received  by  Louis  with  a  chivalrous  respect 
which  is  almost  touching. 

Again,  then,  William's  course  was  fairly  clear  before  him,  but 
immense  difiBiculties  beset  hirn.      Most  of  his  friends   wiiiiam'a 
urged  him  to  assume  the  crown  by  right  of  conquest,    difficulty- 
Yp'  he  felt  that  this  would  not  only  be  giving  the  lie  to  his  Declara- 
tion, but  would  also  be  injuring  the  feelings  of  a  high-spirited  nation, 
nuil  iiuL-niuch  a*  uo  impoitaiiL  fighting  had  really  taken  place,  would 

>KK.  MOM.  "   £ 
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be  untrue.  He  resolved  to  pursue  to  the  full  his  constitutional  policy. 
He  summoned  the  Lords,  and  as  no  House  of  Commons  could  be  for 
»)ecideBfora  *^^  moment  got  at,  he  requested  all  those  gentlemen 
convention  who  had  sat  in  Parliament  during  the  reign  of  Charles  11  • 

"^  '  "  ■  to  meet  him,  and  discuss  the  state  of  the  nation.  The 
upshot  of  this  debate  was  that  William  should  issue  writs  in  his  owu 
name  summoning  a  convention,  freely  elected,  and  to  all  intents, 
except  in  name,  a  Parliament ;  and  that  to  this  convention  should  be 
referred  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  England. 

Almost  identically  the  same  course  was  followed  with  regard  to 
Scotland.  There,  too,  Protestant  outbreaks  had  taken  place,  and  the 
chief  agents  of  .James's  tyranny  had  been  imprisoned  or  put  to  flight. 
A  number  of  important  Scotchmen  being  in  London,  were  assembled 
to  advise  the  Prince,  and  they  recommended,  that  in  Scotland,  as 
in  England,  the  Estates  should  be  convened  on  the  14th  of  March 
foUowing. 

As  was  certain  to  be  the  case,  the  elections,  now  free,  were  largely 
in  favour  of  the  Whigs.  Yet  still  there  was  a  considerable  minority 
of  Tories,  almost  all  of  whom,  however,  were  in  favour  of  some  strong 
course  for  securing  future  good  govemmeut.  The  plan  of  the  highe.st 
viewa  of  Tories,  among  whom  were  most  of  the  clergy,  was  to 
arranging  the  open  a  negotiation  with  James,  and  to  let  him  return 
laccess  on.  upon  conditions.     A  second  plan,  which  originated  with 

Sancroft,  was  to  allow  James  to  continue  nominally  on  the  throne, 
but  to  put  the  Government  entirely  into  the  hands  of  a  regent  named 
by  Parliament.  This  seemed  to  Sancroft  a  way  by  which  oaths  of 
allegiance  could  be  kept  and  good  government  secured.  A  third 
party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Danby,  asserted  that  the  English 
crown  could  not  be  vacant ;  the  flight  of  the  King  having  terminated 
his  reign,  the  Princess  Mary,  as  next  of  kin — for  he  was  wilUng  to 
ignore  the  doubtful  Prince  of  Wales — became  "  ipso  facto  "  Queen. 
The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  throwing  to  the  winds  all  notion  of 
Divine  right,  asserted  the  principle  which  had  been  gradually  accepted 
in  England  since  the  Revolution  of  1640,  that  the  monarch  held  hia 
position  only  in  virtue  of  a  contract  with  the  people,  that  when  that 
contract  was  broken  the  people  had  a  right  to  remove  him  and  to 
choose  another  king.  In  the  Commons,  the  majority  of  the  Whigg 
was  so  great  that  there  was  not  much  difficulty  in  arriv- 
tiare  the  throne  ing  at  a  resolutiou.  This  resolution  asserted  tha'^  "Eons 
'***"  ■  .James  II.,  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  Constitution 

of  the  kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  King  and 
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people,  and  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  people  having 
violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of 
the  kinf^dom,  had  abdicated  the  Government,  and  that  the  throne  had 
thereby  became  vacant."  In  the  Lords  more  difficulty  arose.  The 
Tories  insisted  upon  discussing,  first  of  all,  the  plan  for  the  regency, 
and  it  was  only  lost  by  a  majority  of  two.  Danby  had  now  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  forward  his  plan.  He  had  hitherto  acted 
with  the  Whigs,  but  when  the  question  was  raised  whether  the  throne 
was  vacant  or  not,  holding,  as  has  been  said,  the  view  that  this  was 
impossible,  he  joined  the  Tories  with  his  followers,  and  the  majority 
decided  in  the  negative.  For  a  moment  great  difficulties  arose.  The 
House  of  Commons  refused  to  accept  any  change  in  the  resolution  ; 
the  Lords  for  a  time  held  firm. 

"WUliam  all  this  time  carefully  abstained  from  declaring  any 
opinion  in  the  matter.  But  it  now  seemed  as  if  his  wife  would 
probably  be  made  Queen,  while  he  himself  must  occupy  the  position 
of  minister.  The  fidelity  of  Mary  saved  him  from  the  awkward 
position.  She  wrote  to  Danby  expressing  her  abhorrence  of  such  a 
scheme.  Sure  of  his  wife's  views,  William  now  expressed  himself 
strongly.  Danby  gave  way,  and  a  sort  of  compromise  comproiiii»9 
was  hit  upon,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  the  throne  <>e<=*<>ed  on. 
should  be  filled  by  William  and  Mary  as  joint  sovereigns,  the 
adminiatration  of  Government  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince. 


STATE   OF   SOCIETY. 
1660-1688. 


IN  reading  the  history  of  the  later  Stuarts,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
by  the  great  change  which  has  taken  place  since  the  Restoration. 
Modern  charao-  The  shadow  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  wholly  disappeared ; 
period *o/ the  ^^  ^"^  ouTselves  in  prcseucc  of  an  entirely  modem 
later  stnaxts.  world,  of  a  State  of  society  easy  to  understand,  of  a 
political  life  which,  in  most  respects,  exactly  resembles  our  own. 

Europe  had  assumed  the  form  which,  with  certain  changes,  it  still 
wears.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  had  completed  the  religious  struggle. 
At  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
religions  had  found  fixed  limits  which  have  never  since 
bteii  materiaDy  altered.  The  shadowy  importance  of  the  mediaeval 
Empire  had  disappeared,  the  independence  of  the  great  Princes 
of  Germany  was  acknowledged,  and  the  Empire  became  little  more 
than  a  loosely  connected  confederation.  Spain,  the  great  power  of 
the  last  century,  had  been  hurrying  onward  in  its  course  of  decay, 
and  was  no  longer  a  source  of  dread  to  Europe,  or  a  power  whose 
friendship  or  enmity  was  of  the  first  importance  in  political  calcula- 
tions. The  short-lived  greatness  of  Holland  was  already  on  the 
decline,  though  her  fleets  were  still  the  most  formidable  in  Europe,  and 
her  wealth  increasing.  The  pre-eminence  of  Spain  had  passed  to 
France.  The  consolidation  of  the  monarchy  was  there  completed ;  the 
part  she  had  taken  in  the  later  years  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  had 
secured  her  a  position  of  paramount  importance  in  Germany. 
French  diplomacy  mingled  authoritatively  in  the  policy  of  every 
nation,  a  large  army  kept  in  a  complete  state  of  organization  even  in 
peace  secured  tlie  power  the  country  had  won.  Even  on  the  sea 
the  FrMieh  navy  found  a  rival  only  in  Holland. 
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The  same  eatabliahment  of  modem  fomis  and  relations  was  visible 
at  home.     The  mediaeval  baron,  the  Tudor  lord  of  the 

At  hoiQ*. 

council,  had  given  way  to  the  modern  nobleman.  The 
country  gentleman  and  the  wealthy  trader,  now  admitted  into  the 
ranks  of  the  gentry,  had  come  into  existence.  The  great  religious 
questions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  great  political  questions  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  had  been  alike  fought  out.  The  deep  enthusiasm, 
the  fixed  convictions,  and  the  laborious  and  subtle  policy  of  the 
preceding  generation  had  disappeared,  to  make  room  for  questions  of 
personal  power,  and  the  more  petty  interests  of  party  politics.  Of 
course,  great  principles  and  interests  have  arisen  from  want  of  convic- 
time  to  time  in  later  days,  but  one  of  the  most  essential  **°°- 
differences  between  modem  and  mediaeval  times  is  the  absence  of 
certainty,  the  general  weakness  of  men's  convictions,  and  a  readiness 
to  compromise.  The  rapid  changes  through  which  England  had 
been  passing  naturally  produced  such  a  state  of  mind  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  Loyalty,  and  the  belief  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  had 
received  an  irretrievable  blow.  Puritanism,  the  subjection  of  the 
State  to  the  purposes  of  religion,  had  been  tried  and  had  failed.  The 
enthusiasm  which  had  marked  the  earlier  efforts  of  the  Puritan 
party  had  proved  evanescent ;  the  enthusiasm  which  greeted  tlie 
Restoration  was  of  even  shorter  duration.  The  old  beliefs  of  the 
preceding  centuries  had  received  rude  shocks.  Bacon  had  opened 
the  way  for  a  new  method  of  natural  philosophy,  and  thrown  even 
an  undue  amount  of  discredit  upon  the  deductive  method  of  inquiry. 
Hobbes  had  traced  royalty  to  a  contract  between  the  governor  and 
the  governed,  a  contract  permanent  indeed,  and  leaving  the 
monarch's  authority  inalienable  and  apparently  despotic,  but 
leading  directly  to  the  more  liberal  views  which  were  prevalent  at 
the  Revolution.  He  had  assaulted  the  very  source  of  reUgioua 
authority  by  applying  reason  as  the  sole  means  of  explaining 
inspiration.  Thus  shaken,  both  by  experience  and  through  their 
intellects,  from  their  old  creeds,  men  had  lost  for  the  time  the  power 
of  clear  conviction.  This  exclusion  of  seriousness  from  public  lite 
was  fostered  by  the  careless  and  pleasure-loving  character  of  the 
King,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  constitutional  monarchy 
in  the  present  meaning  of  the  term  had  not  yet  been  established, 
the  King,  and  not  the  Prime  Minister,  was  still  the  source  of  all 
political  advance ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  aspirants  to  office 
to  find  means  of  pleasing  the  monarch,  whose  personal  character 
thus  exercised  an  influence  far  greater  than  at  present.     As  a  con- 
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Bequence  of  this,  the  politii  al  leaders  of  the  time  were  courtiers, 
and  the  Court  was  filled  with  men  by  no  means  representing  the 
deeper  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  nation,  but  drawn  from  that 
class  who  were  most  affected  by  all  the  causes  which  were  operating 
to  produce  intellectual  and  political  scepticism.  At  the  same  time,  the 
enormous  salaries  paid  to  the  great  officials  reduced  politics  to  a  trade, 
and  rendered  office  an  object  so  desirable,  as  to  outweigh,  in  the  eyes  of 
those  whose  consciences  were  not  very  scrupulous,  considerable  sacri- 
fices of  principle.  Even  the  greatest  questions  thus  assumed  a  mere 
personal  and  political  character,  and  when  the  Revolution  came,  it 
was  the  work  rather  of  a  party  driven  to  desperation  by  the  complete 
failure  of  their  plans,  and  by  the  headstrong  conduct  of  the  Kiug, 
than  that  of  a  nation  stirred  to  its  depths  by  strong  love  of  principle 
and  truth.  There  is  in  it  none  of  the  grandeur  which  marked  the 
opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  nor  did  it  count  among  its  leaders 
one  man  of  heroic  character.  Yet,  although  a  deplorable  want  of 
principle  is  throughout  visible  iu  the  politics  of  the  time,  and  the 
personal  iniiuence  exercised  upon  them  by  the  King  very  great,  the 
very  opposite  lessons  which  had  been  taught  by  the  Great  Rebellion 
had  not  been  wholly  in  vain.  The  Revolution  was,  in  fact,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Rebellion  thrown  into  a  practical  form. 
Although  the  struggle  between  the  Puritan  and  Episcopalian  was 
for  the  present  laid  aside,  there  was  enough  of  religious  party  feeling 
left  to  render  all  classes  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  while  the 
Puritan  regarded  it  as  the  chief  enemy  to  that  spiritual  creed  which 
he  considered  the  first  necessity  of  Ui'e,  the  English  Churchman  saw 
in  it  the  threatening  enemy  to  his  own  position  as  a  member  of  a 
dominant  and  national  Church.  All  classes  recognized  the  necessity 
of  constitutional  government,  not  indeed  in  the  strict  sense  in  which  we 
now  employ  the  word,  but  with  a  very  strong  determination  to  uphold 
the  safeguards,  such  as  they  were,  of  life  and  property,  which  the 
English  Constitution  offered.  It  was  when  the  desire  of  the  Kings 
Charles  and  James  (directed  to  establishing  on  the  one  hand  a  despotism 
resembling  that  of  the  French,  and  on  the  other  the  Roman  Cathouc 
religion)  hurried  them  into  actions  which  seemed  to  touch  the 
security  of  person  and  property,  that  the  nation  almost  vmiversally 
combined  to  change  its  dynasty. 

Thus  the  objects  of  party  were  very  similar  to  those  which  have 
ever  since  existed,  either  personal  aggrandizement  in  the  possession 
of  power,  or  the  maintenance  of  constitutional  right ;  and  as,  on  the 
whole,  these  objects  w^re  sought  by  Parliamentary  means,  we  are 
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able   to   realize   without  difficulty   the    political    situation  of    tlie 
tiiue. 

But  iu  spite  of  this  modem  character,  the  condition  of  En<:;land  was 
very  diH'erent  to  what  it  now  is.  The  population  was  condition  of  the 
not  accurately  numbered,  but  a  fair  estimate  can  be  population, 
arrived  at  by  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  houses  assessed  a  few 
years  after  the  Revolution  in  the  last  collection  of  the  hearth-tax,  and 
the  report  drawn  up  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  about  the  same  time. 
From  these  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  inhabitants  of  England 
were  between  five  and  six  millions  in  number.  This  pop  \ition  was 
much  more  generally  distributed  than  at  present ;  while  itie  iuhabi- 
tunts  of  towns  numbered  about  1,600,000,  nearly  4,000,000  lived  in 
the  country. 

The  relative  importance  of  land,  whether  as  a  source  of  wealth  or 
of  political  influence,  was  therefore  far  trreater  than  it  is 
at  present.  But  important  though  it  was,  the  manage- 
ment and  cultivation  of  land  would  have  seemed  to  us  extraordinarily 
backward.  The  agricultvire  was  of  the  rudest  description,  half  of  the 
country  was  still  unreclaimed  waste  ;  it  was  not  for  another  half 
century  that  enclosure  bills  became  numerous.  Though  the  principle 
of  the  rotation  of  crops  was  already  known,  it  was  little  applied. 
There  was  great  difficulty  in  preserving  the  cattle  through  the  winter, 
and  it  was  customary  to  kill  a  great  quantity  about  October,  and  salt 
them  down  for  winter  use.  Even  the  households  of  the  nobility 
tasted  no  fresh  meat  during  the  winter  months.  The  appliances  of 
funning  were  very  primitive,  the  ploughs  and  harrows  so  inefficient 
that  the  clods  left  by  them  had  to  be  broken  up  with  a  heavy  beetle 
before  the  land  could  be  sown.  The  yearly  harvest  of  all  sorts 
amounted  to  little  more  than  ten  millions  of  quarters,  of  which  the 
wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  not  more  than  a  fifth.  Wheaten  bread  was 
consequently  an  article  of  luxury,  and  the  ordinary  foi  id  of  the  peasant 
was  rye  bread  or  oat  cake.  Although  flocks  and  herds  were  abundant, 
the  cattle  were  diminutive  and  of  poor  quality.  It  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  when  we  hear  of  the  price  of  sheep  and  oxen,  that  the 
average  weight  of  a  sheep  did  not  exceed  28  lbs.,  that  of  an  ox  370  lbs. 
At  present  the  former  would  weigh  nearer  100  lbs.,  the  latter  1000  lbs. 
The  horses  of  England  had  not  yet  attained  the  celebrity  they  now 
enjoy  ;  they  were  so  bad  that  good  judges  held  that  the  meanest  hack 
from  Arabia  or  Africa  was  better  than  the  best  English  horse,  and 
Flemish  horses  were  habitually  imported  for  purposes  of  show.  Races, 
which  had  become  fashionable,  had  already  been  the  cause  of  the  intro- 
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duction  of  Eastern  blood,  but  the  present  English  horses,  from  the 
race-horse  to  the  huge  London  draught-horse,  were  the  creations  of 
the  next  century. 

But  although  the  land  and  agriculture,  such  as  it  was,  formed  the 
main  occupation  of  Englishmen,  it  is  not  fair  to  regard 

Employments  of  *  ~".  i.,  -ii 

the  rural  the  whole  ruTal  population  as  exclusively  agricultural, 

population.  Already  most  of  the  great  industries  of  England,  which 
a  century  later  gave  their  character  to  English  civilization,  were  in 
existence;  but  the  period  \&  an  intermediate  one,  during  which 
manufactures  were  local  and  domestic,  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  the 
agricultural  population,  and  locally  distributed  in  accordance  with 
the  opportunities  afforded  for  them  by  the  various  advantages  of 
different  districts,  and  not  yet  brought  to  great  centres  by  the 
unlimited  power  of  steam.  Consequently  the  geographical  arrange- 
ment of  the  population  was  also  very  different  from  what  it  now  is. 
The  South  and  West  of  England  were  then  much  more  populous  than 
the  great  Noi-them  counties,  which  were  in  part  still  suffering  from 
years  of  wasting  war  with  the  Scotch,  in  part  regarded  as  unin- 
habitable on  account  of  their  rough  and  mountainous  character.  It 
was  not  till  machinery  was  largely  employed,  and  the  water  power 
supplied  by  the  rills  of  the  mountainous  districts  became  a  matter  of 
prime  necessity,  that  the  change  in  the  balance  of  population  took  place. 
The  chief  manufacture  of  England  was  woollen  cloth  of  various 
woouen  mann-  sorts,  and  the  Cotswold  Hills  and  Wiltshire  and  Hamp- ' 
factures.  sMre   Downs   afforded  the   chief   grazing  ground    for 

sheep  ;  moreover,  the  waters  of  the  Avon  and  the  Stroud  were  re- 
garded as  particularly  good  for  fulling  and  dyeing.  Frome,  Bradford, 
Trowbridge,  Devizes  and  Stroud  were  the  chief  towns  in  which  the 
manufacture  was  carried  on.  But  both  the  spinning  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  weaving  was  pursued  chiefly  in  the  houses  of  the  work- 
men, who  occupied  villages  lying  round  the  manufacturing  centres, 
where  the  factors,  who  collected  the  cloth,  and  the  fullers  and  dyers, 
who  completed  it  for  the  market,  lived.  The  trade  extended  far  into 
Devonshire,  where  Exeter  was  famous  for  its  market  of  serge;  but  it 
was  not  confined  to  the  Western  counties.  In  Yorkshire  the  same 
causes  apparently  that  had  been  at  work  in  the  West  had  established  a 
large  clothing  trade.  Bradford,  Huddersfield,  Wakefield,  Halifax,  and 
Leeds  were  already  important  centres  of  this  manufacture.  Here  again 
the  trade  took  much  the  same  form,  the  workers  inhabited  scattered 
villages,  and  the  water  of  the  neighbouring  rills,  supplied  to  every 
bouse,  afforded  the  means  of  dyeing.     Here,  however,  manufacture 
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seems  to  have  been  separated  from  agriculture, — neighbouring  coun- 
ties furnished  the  com,  and  well-supplied  markets  the  meat  for  the 
clothing  districts.  The  Bridge  of  Leeds  was  the  great  cloth  market ; 
the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  were  lined  with  open  counters,  to 
which  each  man  brought  his  modicum  of  cloth,  which  was  there  pur- 
chased by  the  great  factora  There  was  one  great  instance  of  a  manu- 
facturing town,  and  that  was  Norwich.  Thither,  centuries  before, 
the  art  of  cloth-making  had  been  brought  from  Flanders,  and  there 
it  still  flourished,  rendering  the  town  the  third  city  in  the  country. 
The  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  about  28,000.  So  completely 
vsras  the  woollen  manufacture  regarded  as  the  chief  industry  of 
England,  that  all  others  were  sacrificed  to  it.  The  exportation  of 
wool  was  strictly  prohibited,  though  the  Dutch  offered  higher  prices 
tor  it  than  English  purchasers.  In  the  first  year  of  William  111. 
most  stringent  measures  were  taken  for  this  purpose,  and  the  wool- 
growing  counties  were  overrun  by  a  swarm  of  customhouse  officers, 
whose  efforts  to  enforce  the  law  not  unfrequently  gave  rise  to  bloody 
encounters. 

Manufactures  of  other  fabrics  had  begun,  but  were  so  completely 
in  their  infancy  that  they  had  to  be  sustained  by 
strict  protective  laws,  and  when  their  interests  inter-  and  iii  manu- 
ferad  with  those  of  the  wooUen  trade,  their  destruction  *"  "**' 
was  regarded  as  good  economy.  Thus  Manchester  was  already  em- 
ployed upon  cotton  brought  from  Smyrna  and  the  Levant.  But 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  thought  necessary,  shortly  after  the 
Revolution,  to  foster  this  manufacture  by  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
Indian  calicoes,  on  the  other  hand,  within  a  few  years,  for  the 
Bake  of  encouraging  the  use  of  the  lighter  woollen  fabrics,  the  use  of 
calico  was  entirely  forbidden.  Warrington  manufactured  linen,  but 
every  discouragment  was  given  to  the  trade,  which  was  regarded  as 
the  special  occupation  of  Ireland.  The  manufacture  of  silk  had 
been  early  introduced  into  England  ;  in  1629  the  sUk  throwsters  of 
the  metropolis  had  been  formed  •  into  a  company,  and  in  1666  the 
trade  is  said  to  have  employed  no  less  than  40,000  men.  The  influx 
of  French  refugees  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  still 
farther  increased  the  trade,  of  which  Spitalfields,  where  they  chiefly 
settled,  became  the  centre.  During  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  foreign  silks  were  from  time  to  time  prohibited,  but  on  the 
whole  their  importation  was  free.  Yet,  according  to  the  perverse 
economical  policy  of  the  time,  although  in  the  midst  of  this  importa 
tion.  which  amounted  to  nearly  ^700,000  worth  annually,  the  English 
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trade  was  continually  advancing,  it  was  thought  necessary  shortly 
after  the  Revolution  to  bolster  it  up  by  a  complete  prohibition  of  the 
silks  both  of  Europe  and  of  Asia. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  England,  on  which  it  now  so  much  relies, 
Iron,  salt  was  but  little  developed,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  wool, 

and  coaL  local  circumstances  determined  the  position  of  the  works 

connected  with  it.  Although  the  possibility  of  using  pit  coal  for  the 
smelting  of  iron  had  been  discovered  by  Lord  Dudley  in  1619,  it 
was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  next  century  that  the  process  was 
largely  employed.  The  necessity  of  a  supply  of  wood  for  charcoal 
had  therefore  rendered  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Monmouthshire,  where 
the  old  workings  of  the  Romans  were  continued,  and  the  well- 
wooded  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  the  chief  centres  of  the  trade  ; 
but  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  was  little  more  than  12,000  tons 
a  year,  not  the  200th  part  of  the  present  produce.  It  was  enough, 
however,  to  employ  a  certain  number  of  furnaces  and  anvils  at 
such  towns  as  Stourbridge,  Wolverhampton  and  Birmingham- 
The  last-named  town  was  sufficiently  important  to  have  been 
chosen  by  Cromwell  to  send  a  member  to  his  Parliament.  But 
the  manufacture  of  iron  rose  little  beyond  smiths'  work,  and  waa 
chiefly  confined  to  the  production  of  rough  agricultural  implements. 
Sheffield,  too,  continued  that  manufacture  of  steel  for  which,  as  we 
learn  from  Chaucer,  it  was  even  in  his  age  celebrated;  but  the  greater 
part  both  of  our  iron  and  steel  was  imported.  Salt,  so  important 
an  element  in  many  manufactures,  and  so  necessary  as  an  article  of 
food,  had  been  originally  obtained  from  the  sea  by  evaporation.  In 
1670,  rock-salt  was  discovered  at  Nantwich  in  Cheshire,  but  the 
processes  employed  in  procuring  it  and  cleansing  it  were  so  bad  that 
it  was  extremely  unwholesome,  and  many  of  the  prevalent  diseases  of 
the  time  were  popularly  traced  to  its  use.  It  was  early  taken 
possession  of  by  financiers  as  an  article  on  which  a  tax  mighi 
advantageously  be  laid,  and  it  was  not  till  the  heavy  duty,  amount- 
ing to  many  times  the  value  of  the  article  itself,  was  removed,  that 
its  employment  in  the  production  of  soda,  and  consequently  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap  and  other  articles,  became  of  much  importance. 
Even  coal  was  comparatively  but  little  used.  The  Welsh  pits  gave 
fuel  to  the  Western  counties,  and  Northumberland  supplied  the 
capital  ;  though  the  quantity  required  and  the  number  of  ships 
employed  in  its  transport  were  the  objects  of  wonder  and  admira- 
tion at  the  time,  the  whole  quantity  raised  was  infinitely  small 
compared  to  what  it  now  is.     China  and  porcelain,  the  other  great 
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productions  of  England,  may  be  said  not  to  have  been  manufactured 
at  alL  There  were  indeed  potteries  where  rough  earthenware 
vessels  were  made,  and  at  Burslem  a  few  ovens  for  glazing  with  salt, 
but  Holland  supplied  most  of  the  earthenware  used  in  wealthier 
houses,  while  aU  such  finer  porcelain  as  existed  was  brought  from  the 
East.  It  ia  perhaps  worth  observing  with  regard  to  machinery,  that 
comparatively  small  as  the  manufactures  were,  the  discoveries  which 
subsequently  changed  the  face  of  England  had  already  been  made, 
but  were  kept  from  development  by  false  political  economy,  and  by 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  movement  caused  by  the  absence  of  good 
roads.  Thus  Lea's  stocking-frame  was  used  in  Nottingham ;  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester  had,  in  1663,  discovered  the  motive  power  of 
steam ;  and  rails,  although  only  of  wood,  were  already  used  in  the 
collieries. 

It  will  be  plain  from  this  summary  of  the  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land that  the  exports  of  the  country  must  have  consisted 
chiefly  of  woollen  fabrics,  but  that  there  must  also  have 
been  a  considerable  domestic  trade,  by  which  the  products  of  different 
parts  of  the  country  were  exchanged  against  each  other.  Much  of 
this  domestic  trade  was  carried  on  by  pack-horses;  the  means  of 
locomotion  were  very  bad,  the  roads  few  and  in  wretched  condition, 
wheeled  vehicles  were  seldom  employed.  Inland  water  communica- 
tion had  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  country  ;  the  works  of  the 
French  engineers  were  wondered  at  and  admired  but  not  yet  copied. 
Naturally  therefore,  where  possible,  carriage  by  sea  was  employed. 
There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  small  coasting  trade,  and  a 
number  of  little  ports,  since  wholly  decayed,  were  at  this  time 
thriving  places.  Those  on  the  South  coast  were  stiU  further  enriched 
by  the  trade  with  France,  and  Topsham  on  the  Exe,  Weymouth  and 
Lyme  were  places  of  some  importance. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  foreign  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London  ;  the  tonnage  of  that  port  (84,000 
tons)  was  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  tonnage  of  the  country. 
There  the  great  companies  had  their  houses ;  for  the  trade  with 
distant  foreign  nations  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  companies,  such 
as  the  Kussian,  the  Turkey,  and  the  East  India  Company.  Some  of 
these  were  on  the  exclusive  joint-stock  principle,  trading  in  common, 
and  enjoying  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  which  they  were  engaged  ; 
others  were  what  is  called  open  or  regulated  companies,  in  which 
each  individual  member  traded  with  his  own  capital  and  at  his  own 
risk,  but  subscribed  something  towards  a  common    stock  for  the 
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general  purposes  of  the  trade.  In  both  instances  the  object  of  the 
co-operation  was  the  same.  It  was  held  that,  in  order  to  open  up  a 
trade  with  a  strange  and  distant  country,  the  power  of  contracting 
treaties  and  the  use  of  such  apparatus  as  is  usually  employed  by 
Government — soldiers,  consuls  and  diplomatic  agents — was  a  ne- 
cessity. As  Government  was  disinclined  to  meet  this  expense,  the 
companies  undertook  to  bear  it :  in  the  case  of  the  chartered  and 
joint-stock  companies,  they  received  in  exchange  the  monopoly  of 
the  trade  ;  in  the  case  of  the  regulated  companies,  where  compe- 
tition was  not  limited,  the  work  which  was  done  in  common  was  car- 
ried out  for  the  s&fce  of  the  direct  advantage  derived  from  it. 

The  population  and  wealth  of  London  was  even  then  probably 
London.  Brirtoi  greater  than  that  of  any  other  capital  in  Europe,  and  no 
and  Liverpool,  otj^gj.  jq.,^  j^  England  at  all  approached  it.  The 
second  trading  city  was  Bristol,  numbering  rather  leas  thaja  30,000 
inhabitants,  and  growing  wealthy  by  the  trade  with  the  Western 
colonies,  and  the  commercial  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  of  whom 
it  is  remarked  that  even  small  shopkeepers  were  not  content  with- 
out some  venture  to  the  West  Indies.  This  trade  brought  with  it 
the  not  very  honourable  occupation  of  trading  in  slaves,  and  still 
worse,  in  English  criminals  and  kidnapped  vagrants,  who  were  ex- 
ported and  apprenticed  to  the  planters.  Liverpool  was  in  existence 
and  thriving,  but  as  yet  there  was  no  dock ;  the  goods  were  landed  in 
the  open  river,  and  carried  by  pack-horses  through  England,  for  the 
Lancashire  roads  were  notoriously  bad,  and  of  water  communication 
there  was  none. 

All  the  trade  of  the  country,  such  as  it  was,  was  organized  in  accor- 
The  mercajitue  dauce  with  that  view  of  political  economy  known  as 
»y«tem.  ^jjg   mercantile   system,  under  the  restrictions  of  the 

Navigation  Act,  and  of  those  arrrangements  which  limited  the  tnter- 
couree  of  the  mother  country  with  her  colonies.  The  mercantile 
system  was  a  further  development  of  the  same  theory  that  had  regu- 
lated the  trade  of  the  Plantagenets.  It  was  still  the  iiniversal  beUef 
that  money  alone  was  wealth  ;  but  the  severe  measures  which  had 
restricted  commerce  in  earlier  times,  when  bargains  were  so  arranged 
that  each  should  produce  an  immediate  influx  of  the  precious  metals, 
had  been  found  inapplicable  to  extensive  and  distant  trades  ;  and 
writers,  especially  Thomas  Mun,  whose  first  work  reached  a  second 
edition  in  1621,  but  whose  second  and  more  important  work  was 
published  soon  after  the  Restoration,  had  begun  to  point  out  that 
some  relaxations  were  necessary.     It  was  chiefly  in  the  interests  of 
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the  East  India  Company  that  the  change  of  system  was  intro- 
duced. The  natives  of  India,  always  a  hoarding  people,  demanded 
payment  for  theii  goods  in  silver.  The  Indian  trade  therefore 
required  a  constant  export  of  the  precious  metals,  but  it  was  pointed 
out  by  Mun,  and  those  who  thought  with  him,  that  eventually,  if  not 
immediately,  the  money  would  come  back  to  England  with  a  con- 
siderable increase,  and  that,  if  that  was  the  case,  it  was  foolish  to 
check  the  export  of  silver  because  in  each  particular  bargain  there 
was  no  immediate  return.  It  was  urged  that  a  more  general  view  of 
the  question  was  necessary,  that  the  real  way  of  estimating  the 
increase  of  wealth  was  by  observing  what  was  called  the  balance  of 
trade.  If  England  exported  to  any  country  more  than  it  imported 
from  it,  the  balance  must  have  been  made  up  in  money  payments, 
and  the  transactions  of  that  particular  branch  of  its  commerce  was 
advantageous  to  the  country  by  the  amount  of  this  balance.  Com- 
mercial wisdom  was  thus  supposed  to  consist  in  checking  importa- 
tion, in  fostering  exportation,  and  in  preventing  as  far  as  possible 
trade  with  any  country  where  the  balance  was  unfavourable  to 
England.  It  was  held  to  be  impossible  that  mutual  advantage 
should  arise  from  commerce  ;  what  one  country  gained  the  other 
must  of  necessity  lose.  From  these  principles  an  incessant  jealousy 
sprang  into  existence,  together  with  the  system  of  fostering  domestic 
manufactures,  however  little  adapted  for  them  the  country  might  be, 
the  imposition  of  heavy  and  often  prohibitive  customs  on  the  im- 
portation of  goods,  and  the  bestowal  of  bounties  upon  exportation. 
Thus  the  trade  with  France,  whence  much  more  wine  and  silk  was 
imported  than  counterbalanced  the  cloth  exported,  was  regarded 
with  extreme  jealousy  as  tending  to  the  ruin  of  the  country,  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  being  all  against  England.  The  war  with  France  after 
the  Revolution  enabled  the  upholders  of  this  theory  to  give  effect  to 
their  jealousy  ;  the  trade  with  France  was  stopped,  and  the  little 
ports  on  the  south  coast  reduced  to  ruin.  The  Navigation  Act 
passed  in  1651,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  renewed  in  1672  in 
Charles  II. 's  reign,  is  an  example  of  a  similar  jealous  and  selfish  view 
of  commerce.  In  both  cases  the  Act  was  directed  against  the  Dutch, 
and — by  compelling  goods  to  be  imported  either  in  English  vessels  or 
in  the  vessels  of  the  country  in  which  the  imported  articles  were 
manufactured — aimed  at  destroying,  as  far  as  England  was  con- 
cerned, the  carrying  trade,  which  was  the  great  source  of  the 
wealth  of  Holland.  The  same  selfish  character  is  again  visible 
in   the    legislation  with    regard    to    the    colonial   trade.      Colonies 
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were  regarded  as  valuable,  solely  in  so  far  as  they  afforded  markets 
for  the  English  merchants.  This  view  of  the  colonies  was  not  the 
oritrinal  one,  but  an  Act  of  1650,  passed  by  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment, confined  both  the  import  and  export  trade  exclusively  to  British 
or  colonial  ships.  The  Navigation  Act  of  1651  enacted  further,  that 
a  great  number  of  articles,  known  as  "  enumerated  "  articles,  should 
not  be  exported  directly  from  the  colonies  to  any  foreign  country,  but 
should  be  first  sent  to  England.  This  Act  was  followed,  in  1663,  by 
one  which  practically  excluded  the  colonists  from  every  market  for 
European  goods  except  that  of  England.  The  effect  of  this  legisla- 
lation  was  to  force  the  industry  of  England  into  the  production  of 
articles  for  which  it  was  unfitted,  and  to  encourage  a  great  amovmt 
of  smuggling. 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  which  the 
material  condition  has  been  sketched  was  much  influenced  by  two 
Character  of  poLnts  already  mentioned — the  pre-eminent  greatness  of 
the  people.  Londou,  and  the  difficulty  of  locomotion.     The  distinc- 

tion between  the  courtiers  and  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  and  the 
great  influence  exercised  by  the  country  gentry,  are  two  of  the 
features  which  seem  most  pecixliar  in  the  state  of  classes  at  the  time. 

London  was  in  fact  a  wholly  different  place  from  the  rest  of 
Condition  of  England.  Scarcely  lighted  at  all,  ill  paved,  swarming 
Londot  Q^  night  with  riotous  young  men  of  birth,  called  by 

various  nicknames,  such  as  Tityre  Tus,  Muns,  and  Scourers,  who  ren- 
dered traffic  in  the  dark  dangerous,  it  was  yet  the  abode  of  the  chief 
wealth  and  the  chief  culture  of  the  nation.  That  culture  was  by  no 
means  wholly  good.  The  reaction  from  the  Puritan  times,  the  pre- 
eminence of  France,  and  the  introduction  of  French  manners,  in  all 
their  wickedness,  without  their  refinement,  had  produced  a  state  of 
licentiousness  among  the  courtiers  which  we  can  now  scarcely  con- 
ceive. It  was  visible  on  all  sides  ;  the  statesmen  who  ruled  England 
did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  be  guilty  of  such  scandals  that  the 
very  people  of  London  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  taking  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  to  punish  them.  As  an  instance  of  the 
temper  of  the  time,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Buckingham  killed  in 
a  duel  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  whose  runaway  wife,  dressed  as  his 
page,  was  standing  beside  her  paramour  at  the  moment.  Literature 
did  not  escape  the  taint.  At  the  playhouses  might  be  nightly  seen 
acted  in  public,  comedies  of  a  grossness  of  language  and  action  which 
could  not  now  be  whispered,  and  this  language  now  put  for  the  first 
time  into  the  mouths  uf  women.     But  in  spite  of  this  external  liceu- 
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tiousnesa,  it  waa  in  London  almost  exclusively  that  elegant  manners 
and  refined  learning  were  to  be  met  ■with.  It  waa  there  alone  that 
Churchmen  of  eminence  were  to  be  found,  of  a  wholly  different  race 
from  the  impoverished  and  dependent  cotmtry  rector  :  and  it  was 
there  that  the  commercial  world  waa  rapidly  acquiring  that  considera- 
tion, wealth  and  capital,  which  render  it  so  important  an  element  in 
society  after  the  Revolution. 

But  into  this  strange  world  the  country  gentlemen  seldom  entered. 
Though  there  was  an  increasing  disposition  to  gather  round  the 
Court,  the  country  towns  were  still  centres  of  a  fashion  of  their  own. 
The  great  country  families  still  retained  their  houses  there,  where 
they  passed  some  portion  of  the  year.  The  ordinary  squire  was  not 
likely  to  find  a  visit  to  the  capital  very  agreeable  ;  his  rustic  man- 
ners, speech  and  dress  laid  him  constantly  open  to  ridicule,  aud  his 
homely  morality  was  shocked  by  the  open  profligacy  xj,e  comtry 
he  saw  around  him.  The  gentry  thus  resided  lor  the  gentlemen, 
most  part  upon  their  own  estates.  As  a  class  they  were  extremely 
ignorant,  in  manners  little  better  than  a  small  farmer  of  the  present 
day.  Seldom  opening  a  book,  unless  it  were  a  work  on  heraldry,  they 
spent  their  time  in  the  management  of  their  estates  and  in  hunting. 
Yet  ignorant  and  boorish  as  they  were,  their  position  was  one  of  great 
importance  :  nearly  the  whole  of  the  justice  of  the  country  was 
gratuitously  performed  by  them.  In  a  rough  way  they  were  to 
those  aroimd  them  the  representatives  of  law  and  government.  In 
their  hands  was  the  only  army  which  England  possessed.  There 
were  indeed  a  few  regiments  of  regular  troops,  the  Life  Guards,  the 
Blues,  a  regiment  or  two  of  dragoons,  and  some  regiments  of  in^'antry, 
such  as  Monk's  Coldstream  Guards  and  the  garrison  of  Tangier  (which 
was  kept  on  foot  when  that  dependency  was  abandoned),  but  on  the 
whole  not  much  more  than  6000  troops  were  permanently  embodied. 
The  rodlitary  force  of  England  waa  the  militia,  imder  the  command 
of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  oflSicered  by  the  country  gentlemen. 
They  thus  in  their  own  districts  exercised  an  influence  far  greater 
than  their  cultivation  seemed  to  justify.  Rivals  they  had  none,  for 
the  clergy,  whose  income  is  estimated  to  average  between 

1    /.  -  1      1  1  •        •  '^e  clergy. 

i£40  and  jfcSO  a  year,  in  many  cases  eked  out  this  pittance 
by  holding  the  position  of  domestic  chaplain  in  some  neighbouring 
gentleman's  house,  where  they  ranked  as  little  better  than  servants. 
Such  influence  as  they  had — and  it  would  be  wrong  to  underrate  the 
power  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  body  who  had  the  whole  spiritual 
guidance  of  the  country — was  employed  for  the  same  objects  as  that 
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of  the  country  gentlemen.     Both  claeses  were  bigoted  upholders  of 

the  national  Church.     Below  the  gentry  we  find  men- 

eeho  den.    jj^^g^j  ^  yg^y  igj-ge  class  of  Small  freeholders,  who  must 

have   formed   the  really   independent  power  of  the  country,  with 

incomes  varying  from  .£40  to  ^190  a  year. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
_  ,  labourer  and  artisan.     Their  wages  at  first  sight  appear 

The  Ubonren.  ,  ^  ,      ,     ,  .  ,.  ,    i  , 

very  low.  It  was  the  habit  to  engage  farm  labourers  by 
the  year,  and  to  keep  them  in  the  farm -buildings  themselves.  When 
hired  in  this  manner,  a  thoroughly  good  servant  was  paid  about  £b 
a  year ;  when  working  as  a  day  labourer,  such  a  man  was  paid 
about  sixpence  a  day  with  his  food,  or  a  shilling  without  it.  A 
master  artisan  received  the  same  wages.  But,  no  doubt,  at  times 
higher  wages  were  given.  Sir  Edward  Hales  speaks  of  ten  shillings 
a  week,  and  De  Foe  mentions  the  refusal  of  his  offer  of  nine  shillings. 
The  wages  of  the  country  were  generally  settled  by  the  justices  in 
their  sessions,  and  it  was  then  a  punishable  offence  to  receive  more 
than  the  sura  fixed.  The  usual  amount  of  wages  paid  does  not  how- 
ever give  any  very  certain  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
unless  the  current  prices  of  the  time  are  also  known.  It  oeems  pro- 
bable that,  although  meat  was  considerably  cheaper  than  it  is  now,  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  was  not  on  the  whole  so  good  as  at  present. 
Clothing  was  comparatively  more  expensive,  and  wheat,  the  price  of 
which  fluctuated  much,  was  quite  as  dear.  It  averaged  during 
Charles  II.'s  reign  nearly  fifty  shillings  the  quarter,  and  the  change 
in  the  habit  of  the  people  which  induced  them  to  eat  wheaten  bread  in 
the  place  of  rye,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  prevailing 
distress.  Ordinary  vegetables  also  were  then  rarities  and  fetched  pro- 
portionately high  prices.  For  instance,  cauliflowers  cost  as  much  as 
Is.  6d.  a  piece,  while  potatoes  were  but  little  grown.  In  other  respects 
the  position  of  the  poor  was  much  to  be  pitied.  The  inconvenience 
of  the  poor  man's  lot  was  considerable.  The  poor  law  of  Elizabeth 
had  compelled  parishes  to  undertake  the  maintenance  of  their  own 
poor  ;  and,  naturally  desirous  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  poor  rate, 
each  parish  looked  with  jealousy  upon  any  stranger  who  arrived 
Avithin  its  borders,  regarding  him  as  a  possible  pauper.  But  up  till 
1662,  the  labourer  had  been  allowed  to  change  his  residence  as  he 
pleased.  In  that  year  the  Law  of  Settlement  was  passed,  to  determine 
what  was  meant  by  the  poor  of  a  parish.  In  order  to  obtain  a  settle- 
ment, that  is,  a  claim  upon  the  poor  rate,  a  man  must  either  have 
been  bom  in  the  parish  or  have  resided  in  it  forty  days.     On   liis 
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arrival  in  a  fresh  parish,  the  justices,  before  the  expiration  of  the  forty 
days,  might,  upon  the  complaint  of  the  parish  officers,  remove  him  to 
the  parish  where  he  had  already  a  settlement.  The  execution  of  this 
law,  on  which  parishes  in  their  jealousy  would  naturally  insist,  stopped 
the  circulation  of  labour.  Thus,  while  on  the  one  hand  the  justices 
settled  the  local  maximum  of  wages,  it  was  impossible  on  the  other 
hand  for  the  poor  man  to  remove  into  any  other  parish  where 
his  labour  was  more  wanted.  He  was  in  fact  again  bound  to  the 
son,  and  liable,  if  his  parish  became  over  full,  to  sink 
into  the  ranks  of  the  pauper  population,  who  are  said  *  pa^^P^"- 
to  have  amounted  to  one-seventh  of  the  people.  This  enormous 
number  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  thinking  men,  and 
many  schemes  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  it  were  proposed.  They 
all  tended  in  one  direction.  It  seemed  absurd  either  to  puuisli 
for  idleness  men  willing  to  work  when  no  work  was  to  be  found,  or 
to  spend  large  sums  yearly  in  keeping  them  in  idleness.  All  the 
schemes  were  directed  to  employing  the  rates  to  supply  work,  or  in 
other  words,  for  the  establishment  of  public  workshops,  in  which  the 
poor  rates  should  be  employed  as  the  capital  for  carrying  on  some 
manufacture,  which  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  promote  in  the  country; 
a  plan  which  might  in  some  degree  answer  in  a  thinly-populated 
coimtry  with  imdeveloped  resources,  but  obviously  impracticable  where 
capital  is  seeking  employment  in  every  lucrative  manufacture,  and 
the  labour  market  already  overstocked. 

We  find  in  the  condition  of  classes  here  described  some  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  Kevolution.  It  cannot  be  truly  called  a 
popular  movement.  Though  the  whole  nation  shared  largely  in  it, 
its  direction  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  cotirtiers  and  statesmen  of  no 
high  principle,  to  whom  liberty  meant  the  diminution  of  the  power 
of  the  Crown  and  the  establishment  of  aristocratic  influence.  Its 
strength  was  derived  chiefly  from  the  temporary  support  of  the  country 
gentry  and  clergy,  hurt  on  their  tenderest  point — their  love  for  the 
English  Church, — and  from  the  acquiescence  of  the  rising  moneyed 
class,  who  saw  in  it  an  opportunity  for  the  better  employment  of 
their  capitaL  The  lower  classes  followed  blindly  as  their  local  rulers 
bade  them. 

If  this  view  appears  dark,  it  must  be  taken  with  considerable 
modifications.  The  external  appearances  of  the  time  were  worse  than 
the  reality.  The  Puritan  feeling  was  by  no  means  whoUy  extinct. 
In  aU  classes,  especially  among  the  lower  classes,  connections  and 
traditions  of  the  great  Cause  were  stiD  kept  aUve.     There  were  still 
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many  men.  who  honestly  loved  liberty  for  liberty's  sake,  and  ardently 
desired  some  restoration  of  purity  of  Ufe.  It  is  thus  only  we  can 
explain  the  success  and  popularity  of  such  a  book  as  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  the  distinct  efforts  at  religious  revival  of  which 
we  find  traces.  Among  the  young  men  ia  London,  religious  societies 
were  formed,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than  forty  mentioned  a  few  years 
later.  These  societies,  which  were  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  bound  themselves  to  a  thorough  performance  of  the  duties 
enjoined  by  the  Church,  established  frequent  Communion  and  public 
prayer  in  many  churches,  and  devoted  themselves  to  relieving  the  poor, 
assisting  prisoners,  reclaiming  the  vicious,  and  to  the  education  of 
the  young.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  spite  of  the  great  effects 
which  the  Revolution  produced,  we  find  among  its  leaders  scarcely 
any  men,  with  the  exception  of  William  III.  himseK,  of  Lord  Somers, 
and  perhaps  Halifax,  whose  character  commands  our  admiration  or 
respect,  or  who  appear  to  be  actuated  by  an  unselfish  desire  for 
national  advance. 
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403 
Allen,  a  Catholic  refugee,  his  schemes,  546 
Alva,  in  command  of  the  Spanish  army  in 

Italy,  459  ;  meets  Catherine  de  Medici, 

504;   his   cruelties  as    Regent  of  the 

Netherlands,    512;   prevents  war  with 

England,  525  ;  makes  a  treaty  with  Eliza- 
beth, 528  ;  his  heavy  taxes ;  recalled,  529 
Amboise,  Peace  of,  502 
Amusements,  465,  486,  487 
Amy  Robsart,  murdered,  500 
AngTis,  Douglas,  Earl  of,  marries  Margaret, 

widow  of  James  IV.,  372  ;   comes    to 

England,  373  ;  returns,  379 ;  regent,  379 ; 

exiled,  415 
Angus,  William,   Earl  of,  assists  in  the 

Raid  of  Ruthven,  545  ;  exiled,  549 
Anjou.    [See  Alengon  and  Henry  III.] 
Annates,    threatened  abolition   of,  392 ; 

abolished.  393 
Anne  of  Brittany,  deserted  by  Henry  VII., 

359  ;  marries  Charles  VIII.,  360 
Anne  Boleyn,  her  family,   385;  marries 

Henry  VIII.,  392 ;  her  trial,  399 ;  her 

execution,  400 
Anne  of  Cleves,  marries  Henry  VIII.,  413  ; 

divorced,  414 
Anne  Askew,  burnt,  419 
Anne  Hyde,  marries  James  II.,  730 
Anne,  daughter  of  James  II.,  proposal  to 

make  her  successor,  776;    under    the 

influence  of  the  ChurchUls,  782  ;  joins 

WUliam  III.,  785 
Anthony  of  Bourbon,   King  of  Navarre, 

arrested,  500  ;  genealogy  of,  501 ;  killed, 

502 
Antrim,  ordered  to  attack  the    Scotch, 

641  ;  his  part  in  the  RebeUion,  654 ;  his 

efforts  for  Charles,  674 
Antonio  of  Crato,  his  claim  to  Portugal, 

547  ;  assisted  by  Elizabeth,  563 
Aprice,  visits  the  monasteries,  397 
Arabella  Stuart,  her  claim  to  the  throne, 

576  ;  the  Main  Plot  in  her  favour,  586  : 

marries  Seymour,    596;   imprisonment 

and  death,  597 
Archdukes,  589 
Aremberg,  ambassador  to  England,  585 
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Argyle,  £}arl  of,  signs  the  Bond  of  Craig- 
millar,  507 ;  tries  to  prevent  Mary's 
marriage  with  Bothwell,  510 

Ajgyle,  Earl  of,  Montrose  jealotis  of,  652 ; 
plots  against  him,  653 ;  defeats  Mon- 
trose, 674 ;  beaten  by  Montrose,  675 ;  his 
revenge  on  Montrose,  694;  head  of 
Presbyterian  party,  696;  head  of  the 
Covenanters,  728 ;  executed,  729 

Argyle,  Earl  of,  refugee  in  Holland,  764; 
his  expedition  and  death,  765 

Arlington,  member  of  the  Cabal  ministry, 
739;  a  Catholic,  signs  the  Treaty  of 
Dover,  742;  took  the  test,  745. 

Armada,  prepared,  659 ;  starts,  560 ;  de- 
feated, 561,  662 ;  effects  of  its  destruc- 
tion, 563,  564 

Arminianism,  prevalence  of,  612 ;  sermons 
of,  618;  used  by  the  Jesuits,  626; 
opposed  in  Parliament,  627 ;  becomes 
the  Court  religion,  630 

Army,  change  in  the  character  of,  464, 
465;  beginning  of  a  standing  army, 
465 ;  introduction  of  firearms,  465 ; 
condition  of  the  army  in  1640,  643; 
armies  collected  by  the  Ordinance  of 
Militia  and  Commission  of  Array,  659, 
660;  the  remodelled  army,  673,  675; 
its  power,  681-684;  quarrels  with  the 
Bump,  718,  719;  disbanded,  726; 
Charles  II.  desires  a  standing  army,  741, 
748 ;  James  II.  desires  a  standing  army, 
769;  camp  at  Hounslow,  772,  779; 
James  incorporates  Irish  with  his  Eng- 
lish regiments,  781 ;  treason  of  his  SJmy, 
784,  785;  the  militia  in  the  hands  of 
the  country  gentlemen,  801 

Army  Plot  discovered,  650,  651 

Arnold,  a  LeveUer,  executed,  689 

Arran.    [See  Stuart.] 

Arran,  Earl  of.  Regent,  416 ;  overthrown 
by  Beaton,  417 ;  restored,  425 ;  resigns, 
495 ;  made  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  495. 
[Died  1575.] 

Arran,  son  of  the  Duke,  proposal  to  marry 
Elizabeth,  his  character,  500 ;  loses  his 
title,  550 

Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII.,  marries  Cathe- 
rine of  Aragon,  dies,  364 

Articles,  the  Ten,  published,  398 ;  dislike 
to  them,  404  ;  the  Six,  published,  412 ;  re- 
pealed, 427 ;  their  restoration  demanded, 
432 ;  the  Thirty-nine,  made  stringent  on 
the  Clergy,  523 ;  penalty  for  attacking, 
589 

Arundel.    [See  Howard.] 

Arundel,  Sir  Humphrey,  leader  of  the 
Western  rebellion,  432 

Arundel,  Sir  Thomas,  friend  of  Somerset, 
sent  to  the  Tower,  440 

Arundel  (Fitz  Alan),  18th  Earl  of,  joins 
Mary,  445;  arrests  Northumberland, 
446 ;  assists  Norfolt,  517 ;  arrested,  524 

Arundel,  Henry  (descended  from  Sir 
Thomas),  signs  Treaty  of  Dover,  742 

Ascham,  Roger,  his  character  and  works, 
477 


Ascham,  Anthony,  mordered,  698 
Ashburnham,  Charles's  flight  with,  679 
Ashley.    [See  Shaftesbury.] 
Aske,  Robert,  leader  of  the  Lincolnshire 
rebels,  406;  general  of  the  Yorkshire 
rebellion,  407;  his  patriotism,  he  sub- 
mits, 407 ;  his  character  and  execution, 
408 
Association,  The,  formed,  659, 662 ;  troops 

of,  668,  676 
Association  Bond,  signed,  552 
Astley,  RoyaUst  general,  defeated,  768 
Aston,  involved  in  the  Dudley  conspiracy, 

457 
Athole,  Lord,  tries   to   prevent   Mary's 
marnage  with  Bothwell,  510 

Babington,  Anthony,  his  conspiracy, 
executed,  555 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  Chancellor,  492 ; 
moderator  of  religious  discussion,  483 

Bacon,  Francis  (son  of  Sir  Nicholas),  hif 
writings,  575, 791 ;  Chancellor,  impeach- 
ed, 603 ;  guilty  of  receiving  bribes,  604 

Bagnal,  defeated  in  Ireland,  577 

BaiUie,  beaten  by  Montrose,  675 

Balance  of  power,  desired  by  Henry  VIII. . 
369 

Balfour,  Lord,  signs  the  Bond  of  Craig 
miliar,  507 

Balfour,  Sir  John,  quoted,  636 

BaUard,  the  Jesuit,  instigates  the  Babin^ 
ton  conspiracy,  555 

Barebone,  Parliament  named  after,  704 

Bamevelt,  death  of,  007 

Bastwick,  punishment  of,  631 

Bath,  Lord,  joins  Mary,  445 

Battles— Aldeme,  675;  Alford,  675;  An 
crum  Moor,  418;  Arques,  565;  Ather 
ton  Moor,  662;  Benburb,  680;  Both 
well  Bridge,  755 ;  Carberry  Hill,  511 
Chalgrove  Field,  662;  Clontarf,  691 
Copredy  Bridge,  €69  ;  Courtras,  55S 
Corbiesdale,  693  ;  The  Downs,  701, 
735 ;  Dreux,  502  ;  Dnunclog,  755  ;  IKiD' 
bar,  695  ;  Dungan  HUl,  691 ;  EdgehiU 
660 ;  Flodden,  371,  372 ;  Gemblours, 
533 ;  Gravelines,  461 ;  Halidon  Ri^ 
416 ;  Ivry,  565  ;  Jamac,  521 ;  Jemmin. 
gen,  512  ;  Kilsyth,  675  ;  Langport,  676 : 
Langside,  512  ;  Lutter,  611 ;  Maidstone^ 
686 ;  Marignano,  374 ;  Marston  Moor, 
668  ;  Montcontour,  521 ;  Jlousehold 
HUl,  433;  Muhlberg,  42.5,  438;  Nant- 
wich,  668 ;  Naseby,  676 ;  Newbum, 
643  ;  Newbury,  664,  670 ;  North  Fore- 
land, 701 :  Pavia,  380  ;  PliUiphaugh,  677 
Philip's  Norton,  766 ;  Pinkie,  425,  426 
Preston,  686 ;  Rathmines,  692;  Ravenna, 
369 ;  Romagnano,  380 ;  RowtonHeath 
677;  Sampford  Courtenay,  433  ;  St, 
Mary's  Clyst,  433 ;  St.  Quentin,  459 
Sedgmoor,  767;  Solway  Moss,  416 
Southwold  Bay,  744 ;  Spurs,  370  ;  Stow- 
on-the-Wold,  678;  Stretton,  663;  Tip 
permuir,  674 ;  Torrington,  677 ;  Winceby 
Fight,  663 ;  Worcester,  697 ;  Zutphen,  554 
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Baxter,  persecated  by  Jeffreys,  763 

Beaton,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  his  influ- 
ence over  James  V.,  415 ;  aims  at  tlie 
regency,  imprisoned,  416 ,  overcomes 
Arran,  417 ;  plot  against  him,  417 ; 
assassinated,  419 

Beauchamp,  Lord,  his  claim  to  the  throne, 

■   576 

Bedloe,  reveals  the  Popish  Plot,  751 

Bellasyse,  joins  Rochester's  party,  770; 
head  of  the  Treasury,  774 

Berkley,  Judge,  imprisoned,  650 

Berwick,  Duke  of,  proposal  to  make  him 
James  II.'s  successor,  776;  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Hampshire,  776  ;  accompanies 
James  on  his  flight,  7S7 

Bible,  its  authority  supersedes  the  Pope's, 
398 ;  churches  supplied  with,  410 ; 
Coverdale  and  Tyndale's  translations, 
410 ;  read  by  the  lower  classes,  411 ; 
Authorized  Version  prepared,  5ST 

Blake,  on  the  Tagus,  698 ;  his  victories 
over  the  Dutch,  701 ;  watching  for  the 
Plate  fleet,  708 ;  captures  it,  709 ;  cap- 
tures a  second  fleet,  711;  his  body  re- 
moved from  Westminster  Abbey,  723 

Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  imprisoned, 
437 ;  member  of  Mary's  council,  446  ; 
on  her  Church  commission,  447 ;  assists 
Gardiner  in  persecution,  454 

Bothwell,  at  Eizzio's  death,  506 ;  in  love 
with  Mary,  signs  the  Bond  of  Craig- 
millar,  507;  murders  Damley,  508; 
acquitted,  509 ;  marries  Mary,  510 ; 
defeated,  escapes,  511 

Boulogne,  given  up  to  the  French,  435 

Boyer,  Mayor  of  Bodmin,  leader  of  the 
Western  insurgents,  432 

Bradshaw,  pronounces  sentence  against 
Charles,  687;  his  body  hanged  at 
Tyburn,  723 

Brandon,  Charles,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  mar- 
ries Princess  Mary,  373  ;  commands  the 
army  in  France,  379;  his  claim  to  the 
succession,  382 ;  suppressing  a  riot 
against  Wolse/s  taxation,  387 ;  sup- 
presses the  Lincolnshire  rebellion,  406 

Brereton,  besieges  Chester,  677 

Bridgman,  Sir  Orlando,  attempts  a  mea- 
sure of  toleration,  740 

Bristol.    [SeeDigby.] 

Brittany,  united  to  France,  360 

Brook,  opposes  Charles,  641 

Brooke,  joins  the  Bye  Plot,  586 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  his  dress,  466 

Buckingham.    [See  ViUiers.] 

Burghley.    [See  Cecil.] 

Burgundy,  supports  Warbeck,  360 ;  com- 
mercial treaty  with,  360 

Burgundy,  Philip,  Duke  of.    [See  Philip.] 

Burkes,  in  Galway,  402;  their  insurrection, 
540,  541 ;  vanquished,  543 

Bumet,  quoted,  728,  741 ;  translates  Wil- 
liam's Declaration,  783 

Burton's  Leiastershire,  quoted,  470,  471 

Burton,  punishment  of,  631 

Butler.    [See  Ormond.] 


Butlers,  in  Tipperary,  402 ;  faithful  to  the 
English,  402;  Protestant,  enemies  to 
the  Geraldines,  537 

Bye  Plot,  686 

Byron,  Royalist  general,  667 

Cabal  ministry,  739 

Calais,  defences  neglected,  459;  loss  of, 
460 ;  effect  of  the  loss  on  the  nation, 
461 ;  treaty  as  to  its  restoration,  494 ; 
proposal  to  restore  it,  501 

Campion,  a  Jesuit,  sent  to  England,  546 

Canons,  new  body  of,  589 

Capel,  Arthur,  Charles  intrigues  with, 
684 ;  defeated,  686 ;  executed,  689 

Capel,  Earl  of  Essex  (son  of  Arthur),  his 
character,  753;  objects  to  extreme 
measures,  758;  accused  of  complicity 
la  the  Eye-House  Plot,  commits  suicide, 
759 

Carew,  Sir  Peter,  attempts  to  suppress 
the  Western  rebellion,  432;  joins  Mary, 
445;  rebels  against  her,  449;  escapes  to 
France,  450 ;  colonizes  Munster,  537 

Carr,  James  I.'s  favourite,  made  Earl  of 
Rochester  and  Somerset,  597 ;  his  mar- 
riage and  disgrace,  598 

Cartwright,  his  works,  568 ;  organizes  the 
Puritans,  570 

Casimir,  threatens  to  join  the  Huguenots, 
531 

Castlehaven,  leader  in  Ireland,  654 

Castlemaine,  Lady,  a  Catholic,  731;  favours 
Buckingham,  TSS 

Cateau-Cambresis,  Treaty  of,  495 

Catesby,  implicated  in  Essex's  treason, 
578;  author  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
589 ;  killed,  591 

Catherine  of  Aragon,  marries  Prince 
Arthur,  364;  marries  Henry  VIIL,  367; 
reasons  for  her  divorce,  382 ;  retires, 
392 ;  divorced,  her  courage,  a  centre  of 
Catholic  reaction,  393 ;  corresponds 
with  the  Nun  of  Kent,  394 ;  dies,  398 

Catherine  of  Braganza,  marries  Charles 
II.,  734;  accused  of  complicity  in  the 
Popish  Plot,  752 

Catherine  Grey,  betrothed  to  Lord  Her- 
bert, 441 

Catherine  Howard,  marries  Henry  VIII., 
414;  executed,  415 

Catherine  Parr,  marries  Henry  VIII., 
415 ;  marries  Lord  Seymour,  429 ;  dies, 
429 

Catherine  de  Medici,  her  behaviour  to 
Mary,  499;  regent,  her  views,  501,  502; 
meets  Alva,  504 ;  favours  the  Hugue- 
nots, 521 ;  dislikes  both  extremes,  525 ; 
plans  the  massacre,  527 ;  urges  Eliza- 
beth's marriage  with  AlenQon,  530 

Catholic  faith,  the  Holy  League,  368; 
effect  of  the  great  schism,  383 ;  sale 
of  indulgences,  383  ;  Wolsey's  desire  to 
preserve,  384;  complaints  against,  in 
Parliament,  389,  391;  in  Convocation, 
390 ;  Catholic  reaction,  393,  394 ;  perse- 
cuted,   395,  396;    suppression   of  the 
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monasteries  [see  Monasteries] ;  its  hold 
in  the  North,  404;  its  doctrines  sup- 
ported by  Henry  VIII.,  411 ;  persecu- 
tion under  the  Six  Articles,  412,  419; 
its  hold  on  the  people,  429  ,  its  restora- 
tion demanded  by  the  Western  insur- 
gents, 432 ;  Catholic  Bishops  impri- 
soned, 437 ;  favoured  by  the  nobility, 
442 ;  Catholics  gather  round  Mary, 
445 ;  Mary  desires  to  restore  it,  446  ; 
the  Mass  restored,  447 ;  Gardiner  fails 
to  pass  his  Bills  for  persecuting 
heretics,  452;  public  reconciliation 
with  Rome,  453;  persecution  authorized, 
454 ;  Mary's  persecutions,  454  -  458 ; 
superstitions,  478,  479;  the  Catholics 
look  to  France  for  support  on  Elizabeth's 
accession,  490 ;  two  Catholic  champions 
imprisoned,  493;  laws  against,  500; 
Darnley  the  representative  of,  503 ; 
support  Mary,  505 :  expect  help  from 
Spain,  516,  517;  the  Northern  rebel- 
lion, 518;  effect  of  the  Bull  on  their 
plans,  520;  the  Ridolfl  Plot,  522-524; 
rejoice  at  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, 527 ;  petition  Philip  to  make 
war  against  England,  528;  the  Jesuit 
schemes,  534 ;  expect  aid  from  Philip, 
538 ;  their  efforts  in  Ireland  crushed, 
543;  their  schemes  in  Scotland,  544, 
545 ;  thwarted,  546 ;  their  schemes  in 
England,  546 ;  persecuted,  547 ;  Jesuits 
executed,  549;  their  political  views, 
549 ;  favour  assassination,  550 ;  their 
plots  discovered,  555 ;  support  the 
claims  of  the  Infanta,  576,  577;  attack 
the  Parliament,  584;  join  in  the  Bye 
Plot,  586;  persecuted,  588;  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  589,  590 ;  persecuted,  591, 
592 ;  petition  for  severe  laws  against, 
612,  614;  fined,  617;  revival  of,  618, 
619 ;  Jesuit  society  discovered,  626 ; 
opposition  to  in  Parliament,  627;  plan 
to  restore,  631;  in  Ireland,  634-636, 
654,  667;  favour  of  Charles  II.  for, 
731,  741,  744,  760;  the  Popish  Plot,  750, 
751 ;  favour  of  James  II.  for,  764,  769, 
770,  771,  774, 775;  hostility  of  the  people 
to,  792 

Cavalier,  the  word  first  used,  657 

Cavendish,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  opposes 
James  II.,  769;  signs  the  invitation  to 
William,  779 ;  organizes  an  insurrection 
in  the  North,  784 

CecU,  476 ;  made  Secretary,  488 ;  his  char- 
acter, 488,  490;  his  policy,  489;  his 
Protestantism,  489,  490,  500 ;  Treasurer, 
490;  his  skill,  492;  thwarts  Dudley's 
influence,  600 ;  upholds  Cond6,  501 ; 
desires  war  with  Spain,  516 ;  discovers 
the  Ridolfl  Plot,  523,  524;  his  scheme 
for  colonizing  Munster,  536,  537;  be- 
comes Lord  Burghley,  remonstrates 
with  Henry  IV.,  566;  dies,  575 

Cecil,  Robert,  his  education,  571 ;  his 
rivalry  with  Essex,  571,  572,  575;  am- 
'bassador  to  France,  succeeds  hiB  father. 


672;  negotiates  with  James  I.,  577;  de- 
sires French  and  Protestant  alliance, 
585 ;  rids  himself  of  his  enemies,  586 ; 
discovers  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  590 ;  his 
financial  schemes,  593 ;  dies,  595 

Cecil,  Sir  Edward  (grandson  of  Burghley), 
commander  of  the  expedition  to  Cadiz, 
614 

Cha.mbers,  refuses  to  pay  tonnage  and 
poundage,  626 

Charles  I.,  the  Spanish  match  proposed 
for  him,  599 ;  visits  Spain,  605 ;  French 
match  proposed,  606 ;  his  character, 
609 ;  reason  for  his  marriage,  611 ;  pro- 
tects Dr.  Montague,  613 ;  his  effort  for 
popularity,  614 ;  his  speeches  to  Parlia- 
ment, 615 ;  irritates  the  House  of  Lords, 
616;  defends  Buckingham,  617;  tries 
to  do  without  Parliament,  618;  his 
religion,  619 ;  breaks  with  France,  620 ; 
dismisses  the  Queen's  household,  621 
his  speech  in  Parliament,  622 ;  his  reply 
to  the  Petition  of  Right,  623;  his 
speech,  624 ;  his  arbitrary  rule,  627; 
his  financial  schemes,  628,  629 ;  his  ad- 
visers, 630;  visits  Scotland,  637;  de- 
ceives the  Covenanters,  639 ;  determines 
on  war,  640;  conducts  the  Treaty  ot 
Berwick,  641;  calls  the  Short  Parlia- 
ment, 642 ;  calls  a  Council  of  Peers, 
644 ;  at  Strafford's  trial,  646 ;  assents  to 
his  death,  649;  his  part  in  the  Army 
Plot,  651 ;  his  motives,  651 ;  his  speech, 
652 ;  visits  Scotland,  653 ;  his  part  in 
the  Irish  rebellion,  655;  loyal  recep- 
tion, 655;  refuses  the  Commons  a 
guard,  attempts  to  arrest  the  five  mem- 
bers, 657 ;  sends  the  Queen  abroad,  658; 
raises  his  standard,  659;  at  EdgehUl, 
660 ;  at  Oxford,  661 ;  besieges  Glouces- 
ter, 664 ;  his  resources,  665 ;  makes 
a  truce  with  the  Irish  rebels,  667;  at 
Copredy  Bridge,  669;  at  Newbury,  670; 
at  Uxbridge,  673  ;  intrigues  with  Ire- 
land, 674,  676,  680;  at  Naseby,  676; 
at  Rowton  Heath,  677;  escapes  from 
Oxford,  678 ;  Intrigues  with  the  Scotch, 
679;  taken  by  Comet  Joyce,  682;  re- 
fuses the  offered  terms,  684;  escapes 
from  Hampton  Court,  684;  intrigues 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  685 ;  taken  to 
London,  686 ;  executed,  687 

Charles  II.,  rejects  the  proposals  of  the 
Scotch,  691;  intends  to  go  to  Ireland, 
692;  accepts  the  Covenant,  693;  dis- 
owns Montrose,  goes  to  .Scotland,  694 ; 
escapes  to  the  Royalists,  returns  to  the 
Covenanters,  696;  is  crowned,  defeated 
at  Worcester,  697;  escapes  to  France, 
698 ;  proclaimed  King  by  Royalist  plot- 
ters, 707;  executes  Manning,  707;  at- 
tempts an  invasion,  709;  assisted  by 
Spain,  712;  issues  the  Declaration  of 
Breda,  720;  returns  to  England,  721; 
his  vengeance  on  the  republicans,  723, 
727 ;  his  character,  731 ;  receives  bribes 
from   Louis  XIV.,  736,   742,   747-749; 
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depravity  of  Ida  Court,  737 ;  his  presence 
of  mind  during  the  Fire  of  London,  738 ; 
his  real  designs,  741, 742;  insults  Coven- 
try, 743 ;  his  declaration  of  indulgence, 
744 ;  Louis'  contempt  for,  748 ;  his  love 
•  for  Monmouth,  754 ;  opposes  the  Bxclu- 
sion  Bill,  oflfars  a  compromise,  757 ;  his 
vengeance,  confiscates  the  charters,  758; 
dies  a  Catholic,  760;  his  arguments 
against  Protestantism,  769 
Charles  II,  of  Spain,  his  ill  health,  742 
Charles  V.,  proposed  marriage  with  Mary, 
daughter  of  Henry  Vll.,  365;  made 
Emperor,  377;  alliance  with  Henry 
VIII.,  378;  proposed  marriage  with 
Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  378; 
declines  Henry's  scheme  for  the  inva- 
sion of  France,  381;  corresponds  with 
the  Nun  of  Kent,  394;  espouses  the 
cause  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  395 ;  and 
of  Catholicism,  401 ;  intrigues  with  the 
Irish  insurgents,  403;  chance  of  his 
reconciliation  with  Henry,  404;  dis- 
covers Cromwell's  scheme,  and  becomes 
more  hostile,  413;  quarrels  with  the 
Pope,  and  makes  alliance  with  Henry, 
417 ;  invades  France,  418 ;  makes  peace 
with  France,  418;  calls  the  Council  of 
Trent,  438;  defeats  the  Protestants  at 
Muhlberg,  438;  espouses  Mary's  cause, 
439;  his  discomfiture,  439;  desires  the 
alliance  of  England,  446;  suggests 
Mary's  marriage  with  Philip,  448; 
allows  Pole's  return,  453;  abdicates, 
455;  dies.  461 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  supports  War- 
beck,  359;  marries  Anne  of  Brittany, 
360 ;  makes  a  treaty  with  Henry  VII., 
360 ;  invades  Naples,  364 
Charles  IX.,  crowned,  501 ;  dies,  630 
Charles  X.,  genealogy  of,  501;  crowned, 

564 
Charles,  Archdvike,  son  of  Ferdinand  I., 
proposed  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  513 
Charterhouse,  monastery   of,    dissolved, 

395,  483 ;  mismanagement  of,  482 
Charters  of  the  towns  confiscated,  758; 

restored,  783 
Chatillons,  enmity  of  the  Guises  to,  501 ; 

hated  by  Catherine,  526 
Christ  Church  College,  founded,  476 
Christ  Church  Hospital,  founded,  478 
Christian  of  Brunswick,  General  of  Fre- 
derick v.,  610 
Christian  IV.,  defeated  at  Lutter,  611 
Church,  its  position  after  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  357,  376 ;  loss  of  royal  support, 
389 ;  unpopularity  of,  390 ;  Henry  VIII. 
made  head  of,  390,  395 ;  reforms  carried 
in  Parliament,  391 ;   becomes  national, 
392;  Act  of  Appeals  carried,  393 ;  change 
in  its    position,    397,   474,   475;    Mary 
head  of,  449 ;  loses  the  hold  it  had  ob- 
tained by  superstition,  478 ;  legislation 
with  regard   to,  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
492,    493,    513,    567-569,   570;    Church 
of  England  established  in  Ireland,  535, 


536;  legislation  with  regard  to.  In 
James  I.'s  reign,  587,  589;  in  Scotland, 
606,  607,  637,  638,  728,  729;  in  Charles 
I.'s  reign,  650;  condition  of,  618,  619, 
630,  732,  801,  804;  Presbyterianism 
established,  666,  680;  Cromwell's 
Church  management,  705,  707;  legis- 
lation concerning,  in  Charles  XL's  reign, 
724,  725,  727,  745 ;  in  James  II.'s  reign, 
771,  775,  777 

ChurchiU  (Duke  of  Marlborough),  com- 
mander of  the  army,  766 ;  at  8edgmoor, 
767;  ofi'ers  help  to  William,  782;  his 
treason  to  James,  784,  785;  ordered  to 
restore  the  army  to  discipline,  787 

Clancarty,  Earl  of,  his  insurrection,  637 

Clarendon.    [See  Hyde.] 

Clark,  Judge,  his  views,  593 

Claverhouse,  defeated,  755;  persecutes 
the  Covenanters,  764 

Cliflord,  member  of  the  Cabal  ministry, 
739;  a  Catholic,  signs  the  Treaty  of 
Dover,  742 ;  retires,  745 

Clinton,  at  the  battle  of  Gravelines,  461 

Clubmen,  677 

Cobham,  concerned  in  the  Main  Plot, 
585 ;  apprehended,  pardoned,  586 

Cobler,  leader  of  the  Lincolnshire  rebel- 
lion, 406 

Cofiee-houses  closed,  747 

Coioage,  depreciation  of,  436;  reformed, 
437,  472 ;  efifect  of  American  silver  on, 
472 ;  proposal  to  debase,  643 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  Attorney-General,  his 
speech  on  the  Main  and  Bye  Plots,  586 ; 
attacks  monopolies,  603;  Imprisoned, 
604;  pricked  for  sheriff,  615;  asserts 
Parliamentary  privilege,  622;  attacks 
Buckingham,  623 

Coleman,  his  letter  concerning  the  Popish 
Plot,  750,  751 

Colepepper,  takes  office  under  Charles, 
655 

Colet,  his  school,  his  opinion  of  relics, 
478 

Coligny,  commanding  at  St.  Quentin,  459; 
plots  against,  501 ;  in  favour,  525,  526; 
reconciled  with  Guise,  526;  murdered, 
527 

Colonies,  founded,  572 ;  how  regarded,  800 

Colonization  of  Ulster,  632 

Columbus,  effects  of  his  discoveries,  469 

Company,  foundation  of  the  Turkey  and 
East  India  Companies,  572,  797,  798 

Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  opposes 
James  II.,  769 ;  suspended,  771 ;  signs 
the  invitation  to  WUliaia,  779  ;  restored, 
783 

Cond6,  genealogy  of,  arrested,  Cecil  up- 
holds, 501 ;  applies  to  Elizabeth,  taken 
prisoner,  signs  the  Peace  of  Amboise, 
502;  head  of  the  Huguenots,  516; 
threatens  to  march  on  Paris,  531 ;  per- 
secuted by  the  Guises,  532 

Congregation,  the  Lords  of,  sign  the  Cove- 
nant, 496 ;  take  up  arms,  497 ;  estabhsh 
Protestantism,  497 
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Couway,  Lord,  beaten  by  the  Scotch,  643 

Corbett,  demands  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
619 

Combury,  his  treason,  784 

Cornwall,  rebellions  in,  361,  409,  432 

CornwalUs,  brings  Princess  Elizabeth  to 
London,  452 

CouncU  of  Peers  called,  644 

Council  of  Trent,  438 ;  Cardinal  Pole  at, 
448 

Council  of  the  North  reorganized,  632; 
abolished,  650 

Court  of  High  Commission,  established, 
569;  severity  of,  631;  abolished,  650;  re- 
established, 771;  its  aggressions,  775, 
780;  aboUshed,  783 

Court  of  the  Star  Chamber  established, 
356;  its  objects,  359;  its  power,  368; 
condemns  the  Millenary  Petition,  587 ; 
supports  the  High  Commission  Court, 
631 ;  its  authority,  632  ;  abolished,  650 

Court  of  Kecord,  explained,  588 

Court  of  Requests,  abolished,  430 

Courtenay,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  his  claim 
to  the  throne,  382;  genealogy  of,  409; 
executed,  410 

Courtenay,  Edward,  genealogy  of,  409; 
proposed  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  449 ; 
escapes,  451 

Covenant,  the  First,  issued,  496 ;  renewed, 
639;  taken  by  Parliament,  663;  re- 
laxed, 673;  forced  on  Charles  I.,  679; 
forced  on  Charles  II.,  691,  694; 
Charles  II.  orders  its  abjuration,  729 ; 
Covenanters  persecuted,  737,  754,  755, 
764 

Coventry,  Lord  Keeper,  supports  Charles, 
622 

Coventry.  Sir  John  (CTandson  of  the  Lord 
Keeper),  insulted,  743 

Coverdale,  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
410 

Craigmillar,  Bond  of,  507 

Cranmer,  gains  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII., 
390;  Archbishop,  392;  pleads  for  More 
and  Fisher,  395 ;  examines  Anne  Bolejm, 
400;  publishes  the  Book  of  Homilies, 
424 ;  urges  prudence  to  Somerset,  434 ; 
imprisoned,  447 ;  his  trial,  455,  456 ; 
his  death,  457 

Crawford,  supports  Manchester,  671 

Crofts,  Sir  James,  takes  arms  against 
Mary,  449 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  his  rise,  388;  causes 
discontent  by  his  reform,  393 ;  arrests 
the  Nun  of  Kent,  894 ;  suppresses  the 
lesser  monasteries,  396,  397 ;  disliked  by 
the  nobility,  405 ;  firranges  the  marriage 
with  Anne  of  Cleves,  412  ;  his  alliance 
with  Germany  fails,  413 ;  his  fall  and 
execution,  414;  instructions  for  his 
son's  education,  477;  his  reason  for 
destroying  the  monasteries,  480 

CromweU,  Oliver,  at  EdgehiU,  660;  his 
energy,  662,  663 ;  at  Marston  Moor,  6fi8, 
669;  at  Newbury,  670;  his  views,  670; 
his  quarrel  with  Manchester,  671 ;  pro- 


poses the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  672; 
in  the  Western  army,  675 ;  at  Naseby, 
676;  suppresses  the  Clubmen,  677; 
inquires  into  the  army  grievances,  682; 
sympathy  mth  the  troops,  684 ;  wanis 
Charles,  684 ;  efforts  at  union,  685  ;  in 
Wales,  686;  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
689 ;  suppresses  the  Levellers,  690 ; 
goes  to  Ireland,  691 ;  takes  Drogheda, 
692;  conquers  the  South,  returns  to 
England,  693;  goes  to  Scotland,  694; 
wins  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  695 ;  takes 
Edinburgh,  favours  the  Protesters, 
696 ;  wins  the  battle  of  Worcester,  697 ; 
rules  Scotland  well,  698;  desires  a 
settlement,  699 ;  his  monarchical  views, 
his  foreign  politics,  700;  upholds  the 
Navigation  Act,  701  ;  sympathy  with 
the  army,  702  ;  expels  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, caUs  the  lyittle  Parliament,  703 ; 
made  Protector,  704;  plots  against  him, 
705  ;  his  speech  to  the  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment, 706 ;  his  major-generals,  707  ; 
his  foreign  policy,  708;  plots  against 
him,  709 ;  refuses  the  title  of  King,  710, 
711 ;  bis  last  Parliament,  712 ;  his 
vigorous  rule,  713 ;  his  death,  714 ;  his 
body  hanged  at  Tyburn,  723 

CromweU,  Richard,  his  supposed  nomina- 
tion, 714 ;  his  character,  716 ;  submits 
to  the  army,  717;  retires,  718 

CromweU,  Henry,  acknowledges  the 
Rump,  718 

Customs,  described  (note),  613;  increased, 
614;  granted  to  Charles  II.,  726;  col- 
lected by  James  II.  without  leave  of 
Parliament,  762 

Dacre,  Lord,  imposes  upon  Albany,  879 

Danby,  Lord  Treasurer,  745  ;  his  views, 
746;  retains  ofBce  by  bribery,  747; 
connives  at  Louis  XIV. 's  intrigues,  748 ; 
urges  Charles  to  assemble  the  army, 
draws  up  the  Secret  Treaty,  749  ;  im- 
peached, 750  ;  his  connection  with  the 
Popish  Plot,  751 ;  imprisoned,  752 ; 
supports  the  Church,  768;  signs  the 
invitation  to  William  III.,  779 ;  orga- 
nizes an  insurrection,  784 ;  declares 
Mary  Queen,  788,  789 

Dangerfield,  reveals  the  Popish  Plot, 
751 ;  his  cruel  punishment,  763 

Darcy,  leadc  flf  the  Northern  rebeUion, 
407 ;  executed,  408 

Darnell,  demands  a  writ  of  Habeas  Col 
pus,  619 

Damley,  engaged  to  Mary,  503  ;  married, 
504;  his  character,  quarrels  with  Mary, 
his  bond  with  the  Protestants,  505 ; 
murders  Rizzio,  506  ;  refuses  to  be  pre- 
sent at  his  son's  christening,  507 ;  hii 
murder,  508 

Dartmouth,  commander  of  James  II. '« 
fleet,  784 ;  refuses  to  take  the  Queen 
and  Prince  to  France,  785 

Davison,  gets  the  warrant  for  Mary's 
death  signed  557 ;  dismissed  558 
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Day,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  on  Mary's 
Cliurch  Commission,  447 

Deane,  defeats  the  Dutch,  701 

Declaration  of  Breda;  720,  722,  729 

Declaration  of  Indulgence,  774  ;  petition 
against,  777 

Declaration  of  William  III.,  783 

Denby,  Parliamentary  General,  672 

Derby,  Lord,  joins  Mary,  445 

De  Euyter,  his  battles  with  Blake,  701  ; 
in  the  Downs,  735 ;  at  Southwold 
Bay,  744  ;  insulted  by  the  Dutch  mob, 
744 

Desborough,  his  expedition  to  the  West 
Indies,  708 ;  leader  of  the  Army  opposi- 
tion, 717 

Desmond,  Earl  of,  his  position,  402 ; 
intrigues  with  France  and  Spain,  403 

Desmond,  Earl  of,  submits  to  Elizabeth, 
537 ;  released,  apprehended,  escapes, 
regains  power,  539  ;  fears  to  rebel,  542 ; 
killed,  548 

Devereux,  Walter,  first  Earl  of  Essex, 
attempts  to  colonize  Ulster,  538  ;  Gover- 
nor of  Ulster,  540 

Devereux,  Robert  (son  of  Walter),  second 
Earl  of  Essex,  his  expeditions  to  Cadiz, 
663,  571;  his  rivalry  with  Cecil,  571, 
675  ;  his  quarrel  with  Elizabeth,  572, 
576  ;  his  advice  to  James,  577 ;  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  577 ;  his  teeason,  578  ; 
death,  579 

Devereux,  Robert  (son  of  Robert),  third 
Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  General,  657  ;  com- 
mander-in-chief, 659  ;  at  Edgehill,  660 
defends  London,  661 ;  inactive,  662 
relieves  Gloucester,  at  Newbury,  664 
defeated,  669;  his  ill  health,  670 
excluded  by  the  Self-denying  Ordi- 
nance, 672 ;  resigns,  dies,  673 

Devolution,  Law  of,  734 

Devonshire.    [See  Cavendish.] 

De  Witt,  attacks  the  Spanish  fleet,  642  ; 
head  of  the  Republican  party,  701,  734 ; 
negotiates  with  Louis  XIV.,  735  ;  his 
victory  in  the  Downs,  735  ;  his  revenge 
for  the  destruction  of  Brandaris,  736  ; 
negotiates  the  Tiiple  Alliance,  740 ; 
killed,  744 

Diet  at  Augsburg,  438 

Digby,  joins  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  590 ; 
imprisoned,  executed,  591 

Digby,  John,  Earl  of  Bristol,  sent  to 
Spain,  604  ;  quarrels  with  Buckingliam, 
605 ;  his  opposition  to  Buckingham, 
612;  charges  agamst  him,  616  ;  im- 
prisoned, liberated,  622 

Digby,  George  (son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol), 
supports  Strafford,  becomes  Royalist, 
648  ;  Charles's  adviser,  656 ;  his  letter  to 
Ormond,  676;  Charles's  letter  to  him, 
678 ;  a  Catholic,  731 ;  impeaches  Claren- 
don, 732 

Divorce,  between  Henry  VIII.  and 
Catherine,  reasons  for,  382 ;  referred  to 
the  Universities,  390;  brought  before 
Parliament,  391 ;  completed,  393 


Don  Carlos,  proposal  of  marriage  to  Mary; 
503 

Dorislaus,  murdered,  691,  698 

Dorset.    [See  Grey.] 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  his  expeditions  against 
Spain,  534,  554,  559 ;  his  ships  paid  off, 
559 ;  privateers  crowd  to  him,  560  ;  he 
attacks  the  Armada,  561;  his  expedition 
against  Spain,  563;  circumnavigates 
the  world,  572 

Drogheda,  seige  of,  692 

Drury,  Sir  William,  takes  Edinburgh 
Castle,  528;  President  in  Munster,  540; 
retires,  542 

Drury,  Sir  Drew,  his  part  in  Mary's 
death,  557 

Dudley,  Edmund,  hi8  extortions,  365; 
executed,  367 

Dudley,  Andrew  (son  of  the  extortioner), 
marches  against  Mary,  445;  convicted 
of  treason,  447 

Dudley  (son  of  the  extortioner),  member 
of  Edward  VI. 's  Council,  made  Earl  of 
Warwick,  423;  subdues  the  Eastern 
rebellion,  433;  overthrows  Somerset, 
434 ;  his  want  of  principle,  435 ;  coins 
bad  money,  436;  plot  against;  made 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  440 ;  hated, 
441 ;  his  ambitious  schemes,  441, 
442;  opposition  of  the  nation,  443; 
keeps  Edward  VI. 's  death  secret,  444; 
intends  to  crown  his  son,  445 ;  arrested, 
446 ;  his  coimection  with  France,  446 ; 
his  contemptible  conduct,  447 ;  his  exe- 
cution, 448 ;  effect  of  his  recklessness, 
489 

Dudley,  John  (second  son  of  Northum- 
berland), fails  to  capture  Mary,  445 

Dudley,  Ambrose,  Earl  of  Warwick  (third 
son  of  Northumberland),  surrenders 
Havre,  502 

Dudley,  Lord  Guildford  (fourth  son  of 
Northumberland),  marries  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  441 ;  proposal  to  crown  him,  445 ; 
Renard  urges  his  death,  447 ;  executed, 
451 

Dudley,  Robert  (fifth  son  of  Northumber- 
land), favourite  of  Elizabeth,  murders 
his  wife,  500;  proposed  as  a  husband 
for  Mary,  made  Earl  of  Leicester,  503  • 
commander  of  the  army  in  the  Nether, 
lands,  553;  Governor  of  the  States, 
554;  returns,  554;  General-in-ehie^ 
dies,  562 

Dudley,  Sir  Harry  (cousin  of  Northum- 
berland), his  conspiracy  against  Mary, 
457 

Dunkirk,  attacked,  711;  captured,  713; 
sold  to  the  French,  733,  734 

Edict  of  Nantes,  issued,  565,  575;  re- 
voked, 768,  781 

Education.    [See  Learning.] 

Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick,  imprisoned, 
358;  executed,  362 

Edward  VI.  born,  408 ;  hurried  to  Wind- 
sor, 434 ;    the  Council  appeal  to  him. 
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434 ;  proposed  marriage,  439 ;  deceived 
by  Warwick,  440;  his  weak  health,  441 ; 
his  will,  411;  dies,  442;  his  views  of 
royalty,  442 ;  grammar  schools  founded 
in  his  name,  478 ;  his  ability,  477 

Egmont,  Count,  Philip's  proxy  at  his 
marriage  with  Stary,  449;  wins  the 
battle  of  Gravelines,  461 ;  petitions 
Philip  against  the  Edicts,  executed, 
512 

Elcho,  defeated  by  Montrose,  674 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  marries 
the  Elector  Palatine,  596 

Elizabeth  of  York,  crowned,  359;  dies, 
364 

Elizabeth,  born,  394;  declared  illegiti- 
mate, 400 ;  Seymour  her  guardian,  429 ; 
he  proposes  to  marry  her,  429 ;  passed 
over  in  Edward  VI. 's  wiU,  441 ;  Renard 
urges  her  execution,  447,  451 ;  Mary 
will  not  acknowledge  her,  449;  pro- 
posed marriage  with  Courtenay,  449;  her 
life  in  danger,  451 ;  called  to  London, 
sent  to  theTower,  retires  to  Woodstock, 
452 ;  proposed  marriage  with  PhiUbert 
of  Savoy,  454,  455 ;  Philip  friendly  with 
her,  489;  the  representative  of  progress, 
457 ;  worshipped  by  the  young  men, 
458;  Ascham  her  tutor,  477 ;  proclaimed 
Queen,  her  speech  to  Cecil,  488 ;  her 
policy,  proposed  marriage  with  Philip, 
489 ;  her  character,  490,  491 ;  rejects 
PhUip,  492;  Parliament  begs  her  to 
marry,  493 ;  hates  Knox,  497 ;  refuses 
Arran,  498,  500 ;  refuses  Mary  a  passage 
through  England,  499;  loves  Dudley, 
500,  503,  562 ;  assists  Conde,  502 ;  offers 
Dudley  to  Mary,  503 ;  repudiates  Mur- 
ray, 505;  godmother  to  James  I.,  507; 
desires  the  postponement  of  BothweU's 
trial,  509;  her  difficulties,  612;  her 
religious  views,  513 ;  refuses  Archduke 
Charles,  513;  her  behaviour  to  Mary, 
514,  515;  her  share  in  the  privateers' 
prizes,  516;  refuses  leave  for  Norfolk 
to  marry  Mary,  518;  her  political 
views,  519,  529 ;  excommunicated,  520 ; 
marriage  with  Anjou  suggested,  521; 
interferes  with  her  Parliament,  523; 
rejects  Anjou,  523 ;  plot  to  murder  her, 
623;  her  momentary  energy,  524;  mar- 
riage with  AlenQon  suggested,  525  ;  her 
duphcity  to  the  States,  52!) ;  her  energy 
after  St.  Bartholomew,  b-1 ;  her  con- 
duct to  the  Netherlands,  tii,  531,  532 ; 
receives  AJenQon,  633;  enforces  Pro- 
testantism in  Ireland,  535;  her  parsi- 
mony there,  537,  638,  640,  542,  nego- 
tiates with  Mary  and  James,  545,  550  ; 
appeals  to  her  people,  547;  dismisses 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  549 ;  intrigues 
with  the  Netherlands,  652,  653;  with 
Spain,  654 ;  her  hesitation  as  to  Mary's 
death,  556 ;  signs  the  warrant,  667 ;  her 
anger  against  Davison,  668 ;  her  parsi- 
mony to  her  navy,  659,  562;  assists 
Henry  IV.,  565,  566 ;  her  conduct  to  her 


Parliament,  566,  667;  to  the  Church, 
567-669 ;  her  favourites,  570;  her 
conduct  to  Essex,  571,  572,  576,  578; 
her  last  speech,  579;  her  sympathy 
with  the  people,  580,  584;  contrast 
between  her  position  and  that  of  the 
Hanoverians,  581,  582 

Elliot,  Sir  John,  speaks  against  Bucking- 
ham, imprisoned,  617;  speaks  on  the 
Petition  of  Right,  623 ;  attacks  Armini- 
anism,  626  ;  imprisonea,  627 

Empire,  Maximilian  proposes  to  resign  it 
in  favour  of  Henry  VIII.,  374 ;  contest 
for,  377 

Empson,  agent  of  Henry  VII.,  365;  exe- 
cuted, 367 

Englefield,  favourite  of  Mary,  458 

Erasmus,  visits  Sir  Thomas  More,  477; 
his  opinion  of  relics,  478 

Essex.    [See  Deverenx  and  Capel.) 

Ewer,  takes  charge  of  Charles  I.,  686 

Exeter.    [See  Courtenay.] 

Faoel,  draws  up  William  III.'s  Declara- 
tion, 783 

Fairfax,  Lord,  in  Yorkshire,  601 ;  at 
Atherton  Moor,  662;  his  successes, 
663 ;  at  Marston  Moor,  668 

Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas,  in  Yorkshire,  661, 
662 ;  joins  the  Eastern  army,  663 ;  de- 
feats the  Irish,  besieges  Latham  House, 
at  Marston  Moor,  668;  Commander-in- 
chief,  673;  fights  against  Goring,  675; 
at  Naseby,  676;  raises  the  siege  of 
Taunton,  676 ;  takes  Bristol,  defeats 
Hopton,  677;  besieges  Oxford,  678; 
follows  the  Scotch  army,  680 ;  presents 
a  petition  from  the  army,  681 ;  holds  a 
meeting  of  agitators,  682 ;  triumphant, 
683;  defeats  Capel,  686;  suppresses  the 
Levellers,  690  ;  refuses  the  command  of 
the  Scotch  army,  694 

Falkland,  Henry  Cary,  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
633 ;  retires,  634 

Falkland,  Lucius,  son  of  Henry,  takes 
office,  655 ;  kiUed,  664 

Fawkes,  joins  Gunpowder  Plot,  589 ;  goes 
abroad,  690;  returns,  arrested,  591 

Felton,  Governor  in  Connaught,  638 

Ferdinand  n.  of  Spain,  his  intrigues,  362; 
his  policy,  364;  his  object  in  joining 
the  Holy  League,  369 ;  gains  his  object, 
372 ;  dies,  377 

Ferdinand  of  Gratz  (son  of  Archduke 
Charles),  champion  of  Catholicism,  601 ; 
King  of  Bohemia,  602 ;  Emperor,  602 ; 
gives  the  Palatinate  to  Bavaria,  610 

Feversham,  commander  of  the  army,  766 ; 
his  conduct  at  Sedgmoor,  767;  his 
reception  in  London,  768 ;  only  nomi- 
nal commander,  782;  assembles  the 
army,  784 

Fiennes,  Parliamentary  commander,  663 

Finch,  Solicitor-General,  deposed,  771 ; 
counsel  to  the  seven  Bishops,  778 

Pinch,  Speaker,  623;  held  in  his  chair, 
627;  Chief  Justice,  629;  his  opinion  on 
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Bblp-money,  630;  impeached,  escapes 
649 

Fingal,  leader  In  Ireland,  654 

Firearms  introduced,  465 

Fire  of  London,  738;  attributed  to  the 
Papists.  757 

Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  imprisoned, 
394;  refuses  the  oath  to  the  Act  of 
Succession,  395  ;  Cardinal,  396;  exe- 
cuted, 396 

Ficzgeralds.    [See  Geraldines.] 

Fitz-Manrice,  James,  brother  of  Desmond, 
his  insurrection,  637 ;  restored,  538 ; 
defeated,  pardoned,  539 ;  goes  to  Spain, 
540 ;  organizes  an  expedition,  541 ;  lands 
at  Dingle,  killed,  542 

Fitz-William,  Deputy  of  Ireland,  538 

Fleetwood,  inquires  into  the  army  griev- 
ances, 682 ;  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
697;  succeeds  Ireton,  700;  objects  to 
Cromwell's  taking  the  title  of  King, 
711 ;  nominal  head  of  the  army,  717 ; 
the  army  demands  more  power  for,  718 

Fleming,  Judge,  his  views  of  prerogative, 
593 

Forest  laws  extended,  628 

Francis  I.,  his  genealogy,  373;  his  charac- 
ter, conquers  Milan,  makes  peace,  374 ; 
aims  at  the  Empire,  seeks  English 
alliance,  377  ;  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold,  invades  Spain,  378;  loses 
Milan,  excites  disaffection  in  Scotland, 
379;  quarrels  with  Bourbon,  invades 
Milan,  imprisoned,  380;  alliance  with 
Henry  VIII.,  381  ;  remonstrates  on 
the  death  of  More,  396 ;  alliance  with 
the  Turks,  416 ;  war  with  England  and 
Germany,  417 ;  dies,  427 

Francis  II.,  betrothed  to  Mary,  427;  mar- 
ried, 490 ;  becomes  King,  495 ;  dies,  501 

Frederick  of  Saxony,  befriends  Luther,  384 

Frederick  V.,  marries  Elizabeth  Stuart, 
596  ;  King  of  Bohemia,  602 ;  dethroned, 
603 ;  disbands  his  army,  610 

Frobisher,  Sir  Martin,  his  expedition,  570, 
572 

Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  opposes 
Cranmer,  419;  imprisoned,  437;  be- 
friended by  Somerset,  440;  member  of 
Mary's  Council,  446 ;  on  her  Church 
Commission,  447 ;  discovers  the  Dudley 
conspiracy,  449  ;  urges  the  execution  of 
Elizabeth,  451 ;  opposition  to  him,  fails 
to  pass  his  Bills  for  persecution,  452; 
begins  his  persecutions,  454 

Garnet,  sanctions  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
589 ;  imprisoned,  executed,  591 

Garrard,  quoted,  628,  629 

Gates,  executed,  447 

George  of  Denmark,  joins  WiUiam  III.,  785 

Geraldines,  their  power,  402;  intrigues 
with  Spain,  403 ;  subdued,  404;  Sidney's 
plan  to  overthrow  their  authority,  536 ; 
their  quarrel  with  the  Butlers,  537; 
their  insurrection,  537,538;  defeated.  5-*:^ 

Gerard,  his  plot,  hi»  eiecn'ioii,  'i.-. 


Gilbert,  Governor  of  KUmallock,  5  8 
Giustiniani,  Venetian  ambassador  quoted, 

466,  469 
Glamorgan,    [Bee  Herbert.] 
Godfrey,  SirEdmundbury,  murdered,  751 

Godolphin,  supports  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
757;  supports  James,  759;  member  of 
James's  Cabinet,  762 ;  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  WiUiam  III.,  785 

Gondomar,  Spanish  ambassador,  urges  the 
Spanish  match,  599;  thwarts  Raleigh's 
enterprise,  601 

Goring,  betrays  the  Army  Plot,  651 ;  Royal- 
ist commander,  675;  besieges  Taunton, 
675;  defeated,  676;  trial  of,  689 

Grey,  genealogy  of,  355 

Grey,second  Marquis  of  Dorset  (grandson  of 
Elizabeth  Woodville),  general  in  France, 
369 ;  Wolsey,  tutor  to  his  children,  375 

Grey,  third  Marquis  of  Dorset  (son  of  the 
second  Marquis),  made  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
440;  remains  with  his  daughter  Lady 
Jane,  445 ;  takes  up  anns  against  Mary, 
449;  captured,  450;  executed,  451 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  Seymour  her  guardian, 
429  ;  her  claim  to  the  throne,  441 ;  made 
Queen,  her  character,  444 ;  Renard  urges 
her  execution,  447 ;  her  death,  451 

Grey,  Sir  William  de  Wilton,  suppresses 
insurrections,  433 ;  commands  at  Calais, 
460 

Grey,  Sir  Arthur  (.son  of  William),  Deputy 
in  Ireland,  542 ;  defeats  the  Spaniards  in 
Smerwick,  543;  dies,  570 

Grey,  Sir  Thomas  (son  of  Arthur),  in  the 
Bye  Plot,  pardoned,  586 

Grey,  William  (of  Werke),  leader  of  the 
Association,  662 

Grey,  Forde  (grandson  of  William  of 
Werke),  joins  Monmouth,  767 

Grey  of  Groby,  assists  Pride,  686 ;  chief  of 
Anabaptists,  707 

Grindal,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  en- 
forces the  Act  of  Uniformity,  513  ;  his 
character,  569 

Guildford,  Lord  Keeper,  his  advice  ne- 
glected, 762;  dies,  768 

Guise,  Francis,  Duke  of,  commanding  in 
Italy,  459 ;  massacres  the  Protestants  at 
Vassy,  501 ;  assassinated,  502 

Guise,  Henry,  reconciled  with  Coligny, 
526 ;  murders  Coligny,  527  ;  his  plans  to 
invade  England,  548 ;  master  of  France, 
558,  559;  murdered,  .564 

Guises,  genealogy  of,  496;  their  hostility  to 
England,  439 ;  masters  of  France,  500 ; 
plots  against  the  Protestants,  501 ;  de- 
struction of  the  family,  502 ;  regain 
power,  525  ;  in  favour  with  the  mob, 
526 ;  hated  by  Catherine,  526 ;  influence 
over  Henry  III.,  531,  552  ;  organize  the 
Catholic  League,  532 ;  their  plots  against 
Elizabeth,  544,  547,  548 ;  their  faU,  664 

Habeas  Corpus,  a  writ  of,  demanded,  619 ; 
,.  '■•i<...ri  R?0;  the  subject  discussed  in 
'  ..,    n...  1.1    -iTj  ;   Act  of  passed,  753 
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Hales,  Commissioner,  quoted,  430,  431 

Hales,  Sir  Edward,  suit  against,  771 ;  flies 
with  James  II.,  786 

Halifax,  his  character,  753,  761 ;  opposes 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  757 ;  opposes  Charles, 
759;  obtains  Rochester's  removal,  759; 
Lord  President,  761 ;  his  opinion  on 
Argyle's  execution,  765 ;  dismissed,  768 ; 
advises  mediation,  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners'to  William  III.,  785;  joins  Wil- 
liam, 786 

Hamilton,  Commissioner'to  Scotland,  639; 
liis  army,  641;  Montrose  jealous  of,  652; 
plots  against,  653;  deprived  of  the  Great 
Seal,  655;  raises  an  army  for  Charles, 
685 ;  defeated,  686 ;  executed,  689 

Hammond,  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
685 ;  summoned  to  London,  686 

ELampden,  Edward,  demands  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  619 

Hampden,  John,  refuses  to  pay  ship- 
money,  620;  his  calmness,  656 ;  attempt 
to  arrest  him,  657;  commander  in  the 
army,  660;  remonstrates  with  Essex, 
killed,  662 

Harrington's  Nugce  Antiqute  quoted,  597 

Harrison,  brings  Charles  to  London,  687 ; 
assists  Cromwell,  703 ;  imprisoned,  707 

Haselrig,  Sir  Arthur,  Charles  I.  attempts 
to  arrest  him,  657;  member  of  Crom- 
well's Upper  House,  712;  opposes 
Richard  Cromwell,  717 ;  excepted  from 
the  amnesty,  723 

Hastings,  Sir  Edward,  brings  Elizabeth  to 
London,  opposes  Gardiner,  452 

Hatton,  Sir  Christopher,  dies,  570 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  his  privateering,  516 ; 
reveals  the  Spanish  Plot,  524 ;  improves 
the  fleet,  560 

Heath,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  imprisoned, 
437 

Heaveningham,  demands  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  619 

Henderson,  Presbyterian,  652;  rewarded, 
653 

Heneage,  clerical  Commissioner,  406 

Henrietta  Maria,  proposed  marriage  with 
Charles,  606;  terms  of  the  marriage 
treaty,  612;  her  chapels  crowded,  619; 
her  household  dismissed,  621;  goes  to 
Holland,  658 ;  returns,  662 

Henry  VII.,  his  character,  356;  suppresses 
the  Yorkists,  359 ;  establishes  the  Star 
Chamber,  359 ;  his  perfidy  to  Brittany, 
359;  makes  treaties  with  France  and 
Burgundy,  360;  suppresses  Warbeck, 
361 ;  negotiates  with  Spain,  his  economy, 
362 ;  severity  to  the  nobles,  alliance  with 
Scotland,  363 ;  with  Spain,  death  of  his 
wife,  364;  proposals  for  a  second  mar- 
riage, 364,  365 ;  his  exactions,  effects  of 
his  rule,  dies,  365  ;  his  dislike  to  Henry 
VIII. 's  marriage  with  Catherine,  367 

Henry  VIII.,  marriage  with  Catherine  sug- 
gested, 364 ;  his  education,  his  beauty, 
marries  Catherine,  367;  his  popularity, 
368 ;  his  disinterested  motives  in  joining 


the  Holy  League,  368,  369;  his  disap- 
pointment, invades  Prance,  370 ;  refuses 
the  demands  of  Scotland,  371;  makes 
peace  with  Prance,  372 ;  Wolsey  gains 
his  favour,  375;  a  candidate  for  the 
Empire,  377;  visits  Francis,  visits 
Charles,  378;  jealous  of  Francis,  378; 
revives  the  old  claims  on  France,  380 ; 
alliance  with  France,  381;  desires  a 
divorce,  382;  writes  against  Luther, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  384 ;  loves  Anne 
Boleyn,  385 ;  his  anger  against  Wolsey, 
favours  Cromwell,  388;  disputes  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  appeals  to  the 
Universities,  390;  called  Head  of  the 
Church,  390,  395  ;  takes  Anne  Boleyn  to 
Prance,  marries  her,  392;  excommuni- 
cated, 395 ;  persecutes  More  and  Fisher, 
395,  396 ;  political  character  of  his  re- 
formation, 398;  executes  Anne  Boleyn, 
399 ;  marries  Jane  Seymour,  400 ;  climax 
of  his  power,  401 ;  dislikes  the  disorders 
of  the  Reformers,  411;  marries  Anne 
ofiCleves,  413;  executes  Cromwell,  di- 
vorces Anne,  marries  Catherine  Howard, 
414;  tries  to  win  James  V.,  executes 
Catherine,  marries  Catherine  Parr,  415 ; 
war  with  Scotland  and  Prance,  416,  417  ; 
his  old  age,  419 ;  dies,  420 ;  cliaracter, 
420,  421 ;  his  will,  423,  441 ;  his  display 
of  wealth,  466 ,  his  love  of  building, 
486  ;  his  sympathy  with  the  people,  584 

Henry  II.,  of  Prance,  his  character,  427 ; 
alliance  with  England,  439 ;  doubts  as 
to  assisting  the  Dudley  conspiracy,  re- 
ceives the  exiles,  458';  induced  by  Paul 
rv.  to  break  the  truce  with  Spain,  459; 
makes  peace  with  Elizabeth,  494 ;  dies, 
495 

Henry  III.,  proposed  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth, 521 ;  rejected,  523  ;  defeated  by 
the  Huguenots,  530  ;  becomes  King, 
530;  refuses  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Netherlands,  552;  his  character,  556; 
league  against  him,  558  ;  flies  from  Paris, 
559;  murdered,  564 

Henry  IV.,  genealogy  of,  501 ;  marries 
Margaret  of  Valois,  526 ;  imprisoned, 
escapes,  531 ;  threatened  by  Guise,  532  ; 
raises  the  South  of  France,  defeats  the 
Guises,  becomes  King,  564|;  character  of, 
enters  Paris,  issues  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
565  ;  his  dealings  with  Elizabeth,  566 ; 
seeks  the  friendship  of  James  I.,  585; 
supports  the  Protestant  Princes  of  Ger- 
many, assassinated,  596 

Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  character  of,  dies, 
596 

Herbert,  Sir  William,  opposes  Somerset, 
434 ;  coins  false  money,  436 ;  made  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  440 

Herbert,  Sir  Henry  (son  of  Sir  WiUiam), 
betrothed  to  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  441 

Herbert,  Lord  Glamorgan,  negotiates  with 
the  Irish,  676 ;  the  treaty  discovered, 
677;  imprisoned,  680 

Herbert,  Admiral,  takes  the  letter  of  in- 
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vitatioD    to  William   III.,  779;    Oom- 
mander  of  bis  fleet,  783 

Hewlt,  Dr.,  a  Royalist,  execnted,  718 

Hobtes,  his  theory  of  royalty,  791 

Holland    [See  Netherlands.] 

Holies,  Denzel,  imprisoned,  627 ;  attempt 
to  arrest  him,  657;  leader  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, 681 ;  yields  to  the  army,  682 

HoUes,  intrigues  with  French  ambassa- 
dors, 749 

Hooker,  quoted,  465,  568;  his  writings,    , 
575  ' 

Hooper,  made  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  437 ; 
buint,  454 

Hope,  advises  the  renewal  of  the  Cove- 
nant, 639 

Hopper,  Sir  George,  aids  Wyatt,  450 

Hopton,  Royalist  general,  661 ;  defeats 
Stamford,  663  ;  defeated,  677 

Hotham,  at  Hull,  658,  659;  his  treason, 
executed,  663 

Houghton,  Prior  of  the  Charterhouse,  per- 
secuted, 395 

Howard,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Surrey  (sseond 
Duke  of  Norfolk),  member  of  Henry 
VIII. 's  ministry,  367 ;  commanding  at 
Flodden,  371;  defeats  Albany,  379; 
commanding  in  France,  379. 

Howard,  Thomas,  third  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
head  of  the  nobles  in  the  CouncO,  377 ; 
his  assistance  needed  against  the  Suf- 
folk rebellion,  387;  chief  Minister,  388  ; 
suppresses  the  Northern  rebellion,  407 ; 
408;  head  of  the  reactionary  party, 
passes  the  Six  Articles,  412;  invades 
Scotland,  416  ;  intrigues  against  Somer- 
set, 420;  his  execution  ordered,  420; 
marches  against  Wyatt,  450 

Howard,  Henry  (son  of  the  third  Duke), 
Earl  of  Surrey,  sent  to  Ireland,  403 ; 
defeated  near  Boulogne,  418;  his  in- 
trigues against  Somerset,  executed,  420 

Howard,  Henry,  Earl  of  Northampton 
(son  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey),  dies,  597 

Howard,   Catherine  (niece   of  the  third    1 
Duke  of  Norfolk),  marries  Henry  VIII., 
414 ;  executed,  415 

Howard,  Lord  William  (brother  of  the 
third  Duke),  opposes  Wyatt,  450; 
brings  Elizabeth  to  London,  opposes 
Gardiner,  452 

Howard,  Sir  Charles,  of  Effingham  (son 
of  William),  persuades  Elizabeth  to  sign 
the  warrant  against  Mary,  557  ;  his  ex- 
ertions save  the  fleet,  560 ;  supports 
Essex's  policy,  571 ;  made  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, 572 

Howard,  Thomas  (fourth  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk), proposal  to  marry  Mary  of  Scot- 
land, 515 ;  his  character,  517 ;  appre- 
hended, 618;  joins  the  Ridolfl  Plot, 
522 ;  executed,  524 

Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk  (son  of  the  fourth 
Duke  of  Norfolk),  Lord  Chancellor,  597  ; 
procures  the  divorcse  of  his  daughter, 
598 

Howard,  IVanoea,  daughter  of  Suffolk, 


marries  Rochester,  597 ;  murders  Over- 
bury,  698 ;  pardoned,  699 

Howard,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  Im- 
prisoned, 616 ;  liberated,  622 

Howard,  William,  Lord  Stafford,  sou  of 
Thomas,  accused  by  Gates,  754;  exe- 
cuted, 757 

Howard.  WiUiam  (of  Escrick),  reveals 
Rye-House  Plot,  759 

ETuguenots,  open  antagonism  to  the 
Government,  500;  massacred  at  Vassy, 
501 :  helped  by  Elizabeth,  502 ;  helped 
by  the  privateers,  516 ;  obtain  power, 
521 ;  sympathy  with  Orange,  525  ;  Mas- 
sacre of  St  Bartholomew,  526,  627; 
organize  themselves  as  a  rfepubUc,  531 ; 
crushed  by  the  Guises,  532;  make  an 
organized  rebellion,  558;  their  position 
under  Henry  IV. ,  564 ;  toleration  granted 
by  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  565  ;  negotiate 
with  Louis  Xrv.,  613;  ask  English  help, 
621 ;  Edict  of  Nantes  revoked,  768 

Huntly,  defeated  at  Corrichie,  503;  escapes 
after  Rizzio's  murder,  506;  signs  the 
Bond  of  Craigmillar,  507 ;  his  property 
restored  to  him,  510 

Huntly,  supports  Charles  I.,  640,  641 

Hyde,  Sir  Nicholas,  Chief  Justice,  620 

Hyde,  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
quoted,  627 ;  Charles  I.'s  Counsellor, 
655;  Minister  of  Charles  II.,  707; 
advises  the  Declaration  of  Breda, 
720 ;  his  Church  views,  725 ;  supports 
the  Act  of  Indemnity,  726 ;  his  policy, 
730 ;  his  ecclesiastical  legislation,  732 ; 
opposition  to  him,  733  ;  instrumental  in 
the  sale  of  DunldTk,  733, 734;  impeached, 
banished,  739 

Hyde,  Henry  (eldest  son  of  Edward), 
second  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  774 ;  dismissed,  774 

Hyde,  Laurence  (second  son  of  Edward), 
Earl  of  Rochester,  supports  Charles  II., 
759 ;  rivalry  with  Halifax,  759 ;  his 
character,  made  Lord  Treasurer,  761 ; 
head  of  the  moderate  party,  769 ;  decline 
of  his  influence,  770;  dismissed!,  774 

Hyde,  Anne  (daughter  of  Edward),  mar- 
ries James  II.,  730 

Inchiqtjin,  Lord,  defeats  Taafe,  becomes 
Royalist,  691 

Incident,  The,  653 

Independents,  persecuted,  568;  influence 
of,  666;  rise  of,  670,  671;  their  motive 
in  joining  the  army,  675  ;  power  in 
Parliament,  682  ;  their  objects,  683 

Intercourse,  the  Great,  360,  469 

Interim,  The,  438 

Ireland,  supports  Simnel,  358 ;  supports 
Warbeck,  359;  Poynings'  Law  estab- 
lished, 362 ;  condition  of,  401,  402 ;  in- 
surrection of  the  Fitzgeralds,  403,  404; 
affairs  in,  535-543 ;  Tyrone's  insurrection, 
577-679;  affairs  in,  632-636;  rebellion, 
654,  655 ;  truce  with,  667 ;  treaty  with, 
674 ;  Irish  war  in  Parliamentary  hands, 
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690 ;  Jones'  campaign  in,  691,  692 ;  Crom- 
well subdues,  692,  693 ;  Battlement  of, 
772-774 

Ireton,  at  Naseby,  676 ;  inquires  into  the 
army  grievances,  682 ;  in  Ireland,  692 ; 
takes  command  of  the  Irish  war,  693 ; 
dies,  700 

Isabella  of  Castile,  her  claim  to  the  throne, 
676 

Italian  Relation,  quoted,  464, 467,  470, 474, 
484,  485 

Jamaica,  capture  of,  708 

James  I.,  bom,  507;  Mary  visits  him,  510 ; 
made  King  of  Scotland,  511 ;  supported 
by  Murray,  518 ;  negotiates  with  Eliza- 
beth, 545 ;  captured  by  the  Protestant 
Lords,  546 ;  escapes,  offers  assistance  to 
Guise,  548;  establishes  the  Episcopal 
Church,  deserts  his  mother,  650;  his 
selfishness,  556;  quarrels  with  Philip, 
658 ;  his  claun  to  the  throne,  576  ;  his 
negotiation  with  Cecil  and  Essex,  577  ; 
his  views  of  royalty,  583,  584 ;  comes  to 
England,  585 ;  his  foreign  policy,  585  ; 
his  conduct  to  the  Bishops,  587;  dis- 
pleases Puritans  and  Catholics,  689 ;  his 
character,  592;  sympathy  with  the 
peasantry,  593 ;  sends  troops  to  aid  the 
German  Protestant  Princes,  696 ;  his 
love  for  favourites,  597;  his  foreign 
policy,  599 ;  his  disUke  of  Parliaments, 
600 ;  refuses  to  help  the  Elector  Frede- 
rick, 602,  603  ;  his  speech  on  the  Under 
takers,  603 ;  his  arbitrary  conduct,  604 
sends  Charles  to  Spain,  605 ;  dies,  606 
his  conduct  in  Scotland,  606,  607 
advises  Frederick  V.  to  disband  his 
troops,  610 

James  II.,  Duke  of  York,  defeated  by 
Turenne,  713 ;  marries  Anne  Hyde,  730 ; 
a  Catholic,  731 ;  admiral,  735 ;  contrast 
to  Charles  II.,  742;  fights  against  the 
Dutch,  744 ;  resigns  his  admiralty,  745 ; 
leaves  England,  Exclusion  BUI  brought 
In,  752;  exacts  a  declaration  of  Mon- 
mouth's illegitimacy,  754 ;  his  cruelty  to 
the  Covenanters,  presented  as  a  Popish 
recusant,  756 ;  returns  to  Scotland,  757 ; 
Exclusion  Bill  rejected,  757 ;  returns  to 
the  Council,  769;  under  obligation  to 
Halifax,  761 ;  collects  the  customs  il- 
legally, 762  ;  his  objects,  763,  764  ;  his 
cruelty  to  Monmouth,  767  ;  his  favour 
to  Jeffreys,  762,  768  ;  breaks  the  Test 
Act,  768;  excites  the  opposition  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  Church,  769 ; 
asserts  his  dispensing  power,  771 ; 
interferes  with  the  Oxford  Colleges, 
771 ;  destroys  the  Act  of  Settlement  in 
Ireland,  favours  Irish  Catholics,  issues 
a  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  774  ;  fears 
his  Parliament,  visits  Oxford,_  775 ; 
attempts  to  obtain  a  favourable  parlia- 
ment, 776  ;  orders  his  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  to  be  read  in  churches,  777  ; 
tries  the  seven  Bishops,  778  ;  offends 


both  Church  and  army,  780 ;  refusea 
help  from  Louis  XIV.,  782;  his  con« 
cessions,  783 ;  narrow  escape,  deserted, 
determines  to  fly,  785  ;  escapes,  786 ; 
captured,  final  escape  to  France,  787 

James  Edward,  liis  birth,  778 ;  taken  to 
Prance,  785  ;  ignored  by  Danby,  788 

James  III.,  of  Scotland,  supports  War- 
beck,  361 ;  his  character  and  death,  863 

James  IV.,  marries  Margaret,  363;  quar- 
rels with  Henry  VIII.,  370 

James  V.,  trained  to  hate  England, 
marries  Mary  of  Gmse,  rejects  the  offers 
of  Henry  VIII.,  415 ;  hated  by  his 
nobles,  dies,  416 

Jane  Seymour.    [See  Seymonr.] 

Jane  Grey.    [See  Grey.] 

Jeffreys,  Judge,  promoted,  762 ;  his  cruel- 
ties, 763  ;  his  Bloody  Assizes,  768 ;  head 
of  the  High  Commission  Court,  771 ;  his 
conduct  to  the  Universities,  775  ;  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  776  ;  advises  the  trial  of  the 
Bishops,  778;  rescued  from  the  mob,  786 

Jennyn,  his  part  in  the  Army  Plot,  651 

Jemyngham,  favourite  of  Mary,  458 

Jews,  their  return  desired  by  Cromwell, 
708 

Joanna  of  Castile,  marries  PhUip,  364 ; 
Henry  VII.  proposes  to  marry  her,  365 

John,  Don,  of  Austria,  proposal  to  marry 
Mary,  517  ;  Regent  of  the  Netherlands, 
intends  to  invade  England,  532 

Johnston  of  Warriston,  advises  renewal 
of  the  Covenant,  639;  made  Lord  o' 
Session,  653  ;  executed,  729 

Jones,  Michael,  Presbyterian  conunander 
in  Ireland,  680;  defeats  Preston,  C91; 
defeats  Ormond,  692 

Joyce,  Comet,  gets  possession  of  Charles 
I.,  682 

Juliers  and  Cleves,  disputed  succession 
to,  595,  596 

Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  Treasurer,  631 

Ket,  leader  of  the  Eastern  insurgents, 
432 ;  his  conduct,  433  ;  executed,  433 

Keyniis,  his  discoveries  on  the  Orinoco, 
600  ;  his  suicide,  601 

KUdare,  Earl  of,  supports  Simnel,  358; 
summoned  to  London,  362 ;  restored, 
363 ;  his  position,  hereditary  Deputy, 
402 ;  three  times  recalled  and  rein- 
stated, 403 

Kimbolton.    [See  MandevUle.] 

Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  executed,  528 

Kirke,  his  cruelties,  768;  deserts  to 
WiUiam  III.,  785 

Knowles,  Sir  Francis,  in  Elizabeth's  Coun- 
cU,  492 

Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  imprisoned, 
447  ;  burnt,  456 ;  sermons  quoted,  436, 
465,  470-473,  476 

Lamb,  Dr.,  murdered,  625 

Lambert.     [See  Simnel.] 

Lambert,  Parliamentary  general,  686 ;  at 
Dunbar,   696;   defeats  the  Protesters, 
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QW  ;  at  Worcester,  697 ;  objects  to  the 
title  of  King,  711 ;  suppresses  a  riot, 
takeu  prisoner  by  Monk,  719 ;  escapes, 
reimprisoned,  720;  excepted  from  the 
amnesty,  723 ;  imprisoned  for  life,  727 

La-Rocholle,  siege  of,  613,  621,  624 

Land,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  licenses 
Sibthorpo's  sermon,  618 ;  made  Bishop 
of  London,  626 ;  Charles's  adviser,  630 ; 
aims  at  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Church, 
631 ;  suppresses  the  Irish  Puritans,  633 ; 
his  measures  in  Scotland,  637 ;  his  new 
canons,  643 ;  impeached,  649 

Lauderdale,  Charles's  agent,  684;  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland,  728;  supersedes  Mid- 
dleton,  729;  member  of  the  Cabal 
ministiy,  739;  remains  in  ofiBce,  745; 
connives  at  Louis  XIV. 's  intrigues,  748 ; 
persecutes  the  Covenanters,  754 

Lauzun,  escorts  the  Queen  and  Prince  to 
France,  785 

Lawson,  Commander  of  the  fleet,  719 

League  of  Cambrai,  368,  375 

League,  the  Holy,  368 ;  dissolved,  372 

Learning,  of  the  Church,  474, 480 ;  of  the 
laity,  384,  476,  477 ;  Greek  admitted  to 
the  universities,  476;  foundation  schools, 
478;  of  Henry  VIII.,  367;  of  Edward 
VI.,  441,  477 ;  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  444, 
451,  477 ;  of  Eli2abeth,  477,  490 ;  of 
Cromwell's  son,  477 

Legh  and  Leyton,  visit  the  monasteries, 
397,  480 ;  quoted,  478,  479,  481,  482 

Leicester.    [See  Dudley.] 

Leighton,  punishment  of,  631 

Lennox,  Earl  of  (father  of  Damley),  goes 
to  Scotland,  503;  demands  Bothwell's 
trial,  509  ;  Regent,  520  ;  murdered,  525 

Lennox.    [See  Stuart.] 

Lenthall,  Speaker,  removed,  703 ;  re- 
turns, 718 

Leopold,  Emperor,  receives  Juliers  and 
Oleves,  595 

Lei-ma,  suggests  the  Spanish  match,  599 

Leslie,  Alexander,  Scotch  commander, 
Mfi ;  his  skill,  641 ;  made  Earl  of  Leven, 
tt53  ;  assembles  an  army  against  Charles, 
664  ;  enters  England,  668  ;  at  Marston 
Moor,  669 ;  at  Dunbar,  694 

Leslie,  David,  conquers  Montrose,  677  ;  at 
Dunbar,  694,  695;  suppresses  the 
Royalist  party,  696 

Levellers,  rise  of,  684;  spread  of,  689; 
suppressed,  690,  691 ;  bitterness  of,  705 

LUbume,  his  pamphlets,  689 

Lindsay,  outlawed,  507 ;  assists  in  the 
Raid  of  Ruthven,  545 

Lindsay,  Royalist  general,  659 

Literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  574, 
575 

Littleton,  becomes  a  courtier,  625 ;  counsel 
against  Hampden,  630  ;  flies  to  Charles, 
666 

Liturgy,  ordered  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Breviary,  419  ;  approved  by  Parlia- 
ment, 430  ;  its  removal  demanded,  432 ; 
order  to  destroy  all  except  the  Praye 


Book,  437;  revised,  492,  494;  pro- 
tected by  the  new  Canons  in  James 
I.'s  reign,  589;  the  Service  Book  en- 
forced in  Scotland,  638  a  Directory 
appointed  in  the  place  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  666 ;  proposal  to  revise  the 
Liturgy,  725  ;  amended  by  Convocation, 
727 

Lockhart,  ambassador  to  Prance,  711 ; 
acknowledges  the  Rump,  718 

Lockyer,  the  Leveller,  shot,  690 

London,  description  of,  485,  486 ;  trade 
of,  798  ;  condition  of,  800,  801 

Louis  of  Nassau,  defeated,  512 ;  captures 
Mons,  526  :  kUled  at  Mook  Heath,  529 

Louis  XII.,  his  war  in  Italy,  368 ;  makes 
peace,  372 ;  marries  Princess  Mary,  372 ; 
dies,  373 

Louis  XTV.,  negotiates  with  the  Hugue- 
nots, 613,  621 ;  his  respect  for  Cromwell, 
713  ;  his  ambition,  his  marriage,  734  ; 
negotiates  with  Holland,  735  ;  pensions 
Charles  II.,  736;  invades  the  Nether- 
lands, 740 ;  his  projects,  secret  negotia- 
tions, 742;  distrusts  Charles,  746; 
bribes  him,  747  -  749  ;  reveals  the 
Secret  treaty,  750 ;  pensions  James  II., 
762 ;  persecutes  the  Huguenots,  768 ; 
champion  of  the  Jesuits,  770 ;  excites 
the  anger  of  Holland  and  of  the  Pope, 
781 ;  his  offer  of  help  to  James  rejected, 
782 ;  receives  James  courteously,  787 

Lovel,  his  insurrection,  358 

Lowdon,  Scotch  Commissioner,  arrested, 
642  ;  Lord  Chancellor,  653 

Ludlow,  Parliamentary  general  in  Ireland, 
693 

Lumford,  mutiny  of  his  troops,  643 

Lnmley,  arrested  for  compficity  in  the 
Ridolfl  Plot,  524 

Lumley,  signs  the  invitation  to  William 
III.,  779 

Luther,  383,  384 

Machinery,  use  of,  797 

Machyn,  his  diary,  quoted,  455,  458 

Macmahon,  rebellion  of,  654 

Maintenance,  suppressed  by  Henry  VII., 
359  ;  severe  laws  against,  363  ;  efi'ect  of 
the  change,  471 

Main  Plot,  585,  586 

Maitland  of  Lethington,  received  into 
favour,  507;  signs  the  bond  of  Craig- 
mUlar,  507 ;  character  of,  supports 
Mary,  518  ;  corresponds  with  Elizabeth, 
520;  dies,  528 

Major-generals,  Cromwell's,  appointed, 
707  ;  withdrawn,  709 

Malary,  imprisoned,  604 

Malby,  President  in  Connaught,  540 ;  lays 
waste  the  Burkes'  country,  541;  kills 
Fitz-Mauriee,  542 

Mandeville  (Lord  Manchester),  attempt  to 
arrest  him,  657 ;  leader  of  the  Associa- 
tion, 662;  at  Marston  Moor,  668;  sum- 
moned to  the  West,  669 ;  his  quarrel 
with  Cromwell,  670,  671 ;  excluded  by 
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the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  672 ;  on  the 
Comniittee,  673 

Mansfield,  raises  troops  in  England,  606  , 
takes  senice  with  the  Dutch,  610 

Manufacture*  of  England,  description  of, 
794-796 

Manwaring,  his  sermon,  618;  rewarded, 
626 

Mar,  Earl  of,  refuses  to  give  up  Prince 
James,  510 ;  tries  to  prevent  the  Both- 
well  marriage,.  610;  Regent,  524;  his 
prudence,  52T  \  di6f«,  528 

Mar,  Earl  of,  assists  in  the  Raid  of  Ruth- 
ven,  646 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII., 
marries  James  IV.,  363;  Regent,  mar- 
ries Angus,  372 ;  comes  to  England,  373 ; 
returns  to  Scotland,  379  ;  her  bad  in- 
fluence over  James  V.,  415 

Margaret  of  Savoy,  Henry  VIL,  proposes 
to  marry  her,  364 

Margaret  of  Parma,  her  efforts  to  suppress 
heresy,  512 

Margrave  of  Baden,  defeated,  610 

Maria  Theresa  of  Spain,  marries  Louis 
XIV.,  734 

Mark,  De  la,  captures  Brille,  526 

Markham,  concerned  in  the  Bye  Plot, 
pardoned,  586 

Martin  Mar-Prelate's  pamphlets,  570 

Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  marries 
Louis  XII.,  372;  her  gaiety,  373;  mar- 
ries Brandon,  373 

Mary,  offered  to  Charles  V.,  378;  to  one 
of  Francis  I.  's  sons,  382  ;  declared  ille- 
gitimate, 394;  a  centre  for  Catholic 
reaction,  438  ;  persecuted,  439  ;  passed 
over  in  Edward  VI.'s  will,  441 ;  Nor- 
thumberland summons  her  to  London, 
she  escapes,  rallies  the  nobility  around 
her,  445 ;  proclaimed  Queen,  her  policy, 
446 ;  restores  the  Catholic  Church,  447 ; 
falls  in  love  with  Philip,  448  ;  prepares 
for  reconciliation  with  Rome,  declared 
legitimate,  head  of  the  Church,  449 ; 
her  courage  in  Wyatt's  rebellion,  450 ; 
her  sternness  to  Elizabeth,  449,  451, 
452 ;  her  mind  shaken,  452,  455 ;  her 
love  for  Philip,  453,  455  ;  receives  Pole, 
453 ;  prepares  for  her  confinement,  454; 
her  disappointment,  motives  for  perse- 
cution, 455;  her  misery,  455,  458;  dies, 
461 

Mary  of  Guise,  marries  James  V.,  415; 
Regent,  garrisons  Scotland  with  lYench- 
men,  495 ;  opposes  the  Reformation, 
496;  seeks  help  from  France,  497 ;  dies, 
498 

Mary  Stuart,  bom,  416;  crowned,  417; 
marries  Francis  II.,  427,  496;  becomes 
Queen  of  France,  496  ;  refuses  to  ratify 
the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  becomes  a 
widow,  498  ;  returns  to  Scotland,  499 ; 
consults  Elizabeth  on  her  marriage, 
503  ;  marries  Damley,  joins  the  Catho- 
lic League,  504;  quarrels  with  Damley, 
505  ;  assails  Murray,  plans  of  revenge 


for  Rlzzio's  murder,  506  ;  her  son  bom, 
507;  agrees  to  murder  Damley,  508; 
favours  BothweU,  509 ;  visits  her  child, 
marries  BothweU,  510 ;  taken  prisoner, 
abdicates,  escapes,  511;  flies  to  Eng- 
land, 512;  proofs  of  her  guilt,  515; 
her  proposed  marriage  wit£  Norfolk, 
515,  517,  522;  with  Don  John,  517; 
moved  to  Tutbury,  and  Coventry,  518  ; 
Elizabeth  thinks  of  restoring  her,  520 ; 
her  part  in  the  Ridolfl  Plot,  522 ; 
evidence  of  her  guilt  published,  524 ; 
her  death  demanded,  527 ;  effect  of  her 
intrigues  on  Ireland,  538 ;  plan  to  re- 
establish her,  545;  her  importance 
declines,  549 ;  she  makes  PhUip  her 
heir,  is  moved  to  Tutbury,  550;  to 
Chartley,  to  Fotheringay,  her  trial, 
555;  convicted,  556;  her  death,  557 

Mary  de  Medici,  Regent,  602;  hated  by 
Richelieu,  640 

Mary,  daughter  of  James  II.,  marries 
William  III.,  748  ;  proposal  to  make  her 
Queen,  788 ;  refuses  to  be  Queen  alone, 
789 

Mary  of  Modena,  second  wife  of  James  II., 
accepts  West  India  slaves  after  the 
Bloody  Assizes,  768;  banishes  Cathe- 
rine Sedley,  770 ;  escapes  to  France,  785 

Mason,  his  character,  476;  his  letter  to 
Cecil,  473 

Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  526,  527 

Massey,  defends  Gloucester,  664 ;  his  suc- 
cesses, 675 ;  ordered  to  Ireland,  681 ; 
his  Presbyterianism,  684 

Matthias,  invited  to  help  the  Nether- 
landers,  532,  551;  supports  Protestan- 
tism, 601 ;  dies,  602 

Maurice,  Prince,  comes  to  England,  659; 
defeats  Waller,  663 

Maurice  of  Nassau,  leader  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 564 

Maurice,  the  Puritan,  expelled  from  Par- 
liament, 567 

MaximiUan,  wishes  to  marry  Anne  of 
Brittany,  860;  acknowledges  Warbeck, 
360;  his  object  in  joining  the  Holy 
League,  368;  he  succeeds,  372;  dies, 
377 

May,  the  historian,  quoted,  645 

Mayenne,  assists  Guise,  648;  crowns  Car- 
dinal Bourbon,  564 

Mazarin,  treats  with  Cromwell,  708,  712 

Medina  Sidonia,  commands  the  Armada, 
559,  562 

Melfort,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  772 

Mendoza,  the  Catholics  seek  his  protec- 
tion, 547;  urges  Guise  to  invade  Eng- 
land, 548 ;  dismissed,  549 

Mercantile  system,  described,  798,  799 

Merchants,  buying  land,  405,  469 ;  increase 
of  speculations,  469 ;  behaviour  to 
their  tenants,  470;  their  wealth,  466, 
467 

Mercuriano,  head  of  the  Jesuits,  assists 
Allen,  546 

Middleton,    Royal    Commissioner,    728; 
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his  rivalry  with  Landerdale,  729;  dis- 
missed, 730 

Milanese,  occupied  by  France,  368 ;  given 
as  a  dowry  to  Charles  V. ,  372 ;  conquered 
by  Francis  I.,  374;  reconquered  by 
Charles,  379;  conquered^  by  Francis, 
380  ;  reconquered  by  Charles,  380 

Mildmay,  dies,  570 

Millenary  Petition,  587 

Milton,  supports  Cromwell,  705 

Ministers,  responsibility  of,  decided,  750, 
752 

Monarchy,  change  in  its  character,  357; 
triumph  of  its  power,  398 ;  lofty  views 
of,  442 ;  personal  character  of,  4G2 ; 
absolute  over  the  Commons,  464 ;  change 
in  its  position,  581,  582 ;  idea  of  Divine 
right,  683;  supported  Toy  the  Church, 
594;  eflfect  of  the  Stuart  theory,  627; 
opinions  on,  630;  Hobbes'  theory  of, 
791 

Monasteries,  suppression  of  the  lesser, 
397,  480-482 ;  surrender  of  the  greater, 
410,  411.  483,  484;  its  eflfect  on  the 
labour  market,  471 ;  their  number  and 
wealth,  474,  479;  disorder  and  igno- 
rance in,  479,  480 

Monk,  takes  service  in  Parliamentary 
army,  668 ;  negotiates  with  O'NeU,  691, 
692 ;  defeats  the  Dutch,  701 ;  acknow- 
ledges the  Rump,  718;  marches  to 
London,  719;  invites  Charles's  return, 
720 ;  advises  a  full  amnesty,  723 ;  made 
Duke  of  Albemarle  and  commander  of 
the  fleet,  735 

Monmouth,  hires  bravos  to  insult  Coven- 
try, 743 ;  his  position,  754 ;  defeats  the 
Covenanters,  755 ;  returns,  received 
with  enthusiasm,  756;  his  triumphal 
progress,  757 ;  takes  refuge  in  Holland, 
764;  lands  in  Dorset,  765;  at  Bridge- 
water,  766;  at  Sedgmoor,  executed, 
767 

Monopolies,  granted  by  Elizabeth,  579; 
attacked  in  Parliament,  603;  sold  by 
Charles  I.,  629 

Montague,  his  writings,  612;  protected 
by  Charles  I.,  613;  proceeded  against, 
615;  promoted,  626 

Montague,  commander  of  Cromwell's  fleet, 
708 ;  wins  a  victory,  709 ;  assists  in  the 
capture  of  Mardyke,  712 ;  acknowledges 
the  Rump,  718;  ambassador  at  Paris, 
750 

Montmorency,  minister  of  Henry  II.,  439; 
taken  prisoner,  459;  fights  for  the 
Guises,  502 

Montreuil,  agent  of  Charles  I.,  679 

Montrose,  captures  Huntly,  641;  forms 
a  Royalist  party,  652  ;  his  part  in  the 
Incident,  653;  lus  efforts  for  Charles, 
674 ;  his  victories,  675  ;  Charles's  hopes 
rest  on  him,  676 ;  defeated  at  Philip- 
haugh,  677;  supports  Charles  II.  in 
Scotland,  691 ;  defeated,  693  ;  executed, 
694 

Mordannt,  Lord,  joins  Mary,  445 
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Mordannt,  Royalist  conspirator,  713 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  Speaker  in  Parliament, 
opposes  Wolsey,  387 ;  Chancellor,  intro- 
duces a  Church  reform  bill,  389 ;  brings 
the   divorce   before   Parliament,    391; 
resigns   the   Chancellorship,    S92;    ar- 
rested, pardoned,  394 ;  refuses  the  oath 
to  the  Succession  Act,  imprisoned,  395 ; 
executed,  396 ;  quoted,  471 ;  his  charac- 
ter and  works,  477 
Mortmain  Act,  evaded,  391 
Morton,  at  Rizzio's  death,  506;  outlawed, 
507 ;  tries  to  prevent  the  Bothwell  mai- 
riage,  510 ;  Regent,  528 ;  executed,  544 
Mounteagle,  implicated  in  Essex's  treason, 
578 ;  Gunpowder  Plot  revealed  to,  590 ; 
discovers  Fawkes,  591 
Mounijoy,  Deputy  fai  Ireland,  579 
Munro,  Scotch  general  in  Ireland,  667 
Murray,  Earl   of,  head   of  the  national 
party,  499 ;  controls  Mary,  503 ;  repudi- 
ated by  Elizabeth,  505 ;   Damley  pro- 
mises to  recall  him,  Maiy  attacks  him, 
506 ;   she  pretends  to  favour  him,  507 ; 
he  retires  to  France,  509 ;  returns,  made 
Regent,  511;   conquers  Mary  at  Lang- 
side,  512;   at  the  Conference  at  York. 
514 ;  sent  back  to  Scotland,  515 ;  sup- 
ports James,  518;    assassinated,  519; 
effect  of  his  death,  520 

Navigation  Act,  699;  accepted  by  the 
Dutch,  701 ;  its  effects,  799,  800 

Neil,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  attacked,  626 

Netherlands,  revolt  of  the,  512 ;  assisted 
by  English  volunteers,  526 ;  seek  help 
from  France,  529  ;  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
532 ;  assisted  by  Alengon,  533  ;  declare 
their  independence,  551 ;  offer  them- 
selves to  Elizabeth,  552;  Leicester 
governor  of,  553  ;  deserted  by  Elizabeth, 
554 ;  prosperity  of,  564 ;  war  against 
the  Archdukes,  589  ;  truce  with  Spain, 
595;  opposition  to  Austria,  596  ;  per- 
secution of  Arminians,  death  of  Bame- 
velt,  607 ;  joins  Richelieu's  league,  611 ; 
gives  refuge  to  Charles  II.,  691 ;  two 
parties  in,  698;  their  trade  injured  by 
the  Navigation  Act,  699 ;  war  with 
Cromwell,  700,  701 ;  war  with  Charles 
II.,  734-736 ;  deserted  by  Louis  XIV., 
736 ;  joins  the  Triple  Alliance,  740 ;  war 
with  Charles  II.  and  France,  743,  744 ; 
sympatny  of  England  for,  748;  peace 
of  Nimeguen,  749 ;  its  double  govern- 
ment, 765,  779,  780 

Newcastle,  Parliamentary  commander, 
661 ;  retires  to  the  Continent,  669 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  summoned  before 
Jeffreys,  775 

Noailles,  French  ambassador,  his  impor- 
tance, 446 

Nobility,  diminished  by  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  357,  463  ;  tyrannized  over  by 
Henry  VII.,  363;  regain  power  under 
Henry  VIII.,  388;  causes  for  their  dis- 
content, 405 ;  opposed  to  the  Refor- 
2i; 
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ination,  411,  442  ;  dislike  Thomas  Crom- 
well, 405,  412,  413 ;  hope  to  regain 
power  on  Cromwell's  faU,  435  ;  rally 
round  Mary,  445  ;  rise  of  a  new  nobility, 
464;  their  effect  on  agriculture,  470; 
desire  national  independence,  492 

Norfolk.    [See  Howard.] 

Norman  Leslie,  his  plot,  417 ;  murders 
Beaton,  419 ;  besieged  in  St.  Andrews, 
425 

[forris,  commanding  the  Netherlands, 
553 ;  his  expedition  to  Spain,  563 

^forthampton.    [See  Parr.] 

Northumberland.  [See  Dudley  and  Percy.  ] 

Northumberland,  Lord,  letter  to  Conway, 
643 

Nottingham,  one  of  the  Commissioners  to 
William  IIL,  785 

Noy,  becomes  a  courtier,  625;  devises 
ship-money,  629 

Nun  of  Kent,  her  influence,  391;  executed, 
3'j4. 

O'DoNMBXL,  made  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  632 

Oates,  reveals  the  Popish  Plot,  750,  751 ; 
cruel  punishment  of,  763 

O'Neil,  Shan,  his  insurrection,  536 

O'NeU,  Tirlogh,  promises  allegiance,  536 

O'Neil,  Matthew,  made  Earl  of  Tyrone,  636 

O'NeU.,  Brian,  son  of  Matthew,  rebels, 
539 ;  submits,  540 

O'NeD,  Hugh,  son  of  Matthew,  rebels, 
577,  578 ;  submits,  579 ;  reinstated,  632 

O'NeU,  Owen  Roe,  leader  of  the  Irish 
army,  680;  negotiates  with  Monk, 
691 ;  dies,  692 

O'Neil,  Sir  Phelim,  rebels,  654 

Orange.    [See  William.] 

O'Reilly,  rebels,  654 

Ormond  (Pierce  Butler),  eighth  Earl  of. 
Deputy,  403 ;  assists  SkeflSngton  against 
the  Fitzgeralds,  404 

Ormond  (Thomas),  tenth  Earl  of,  em- 
ployed against  the  Fitzgeralds,  537; 
refuses  to  join  in  the  colonization 
schemes,  538 ;  ordered  to  suppress  Des- 
mond, 542 ;  his  devastations,  543 

Ormond  (James),  twelfth  Earl  of,  his 
views,  654;  Royalist  general,  667; 
Charles  I.'s  correspondence  with,  674, 
675,  679,  680 ;  gives  up  Dublin  to  the 
Parliament,  680;  Charles  intrigues 
with,  684 ;  urges  Charles  II.  to  come  to 
Ireland,  691 ;  his  power  there,  692  ;  his 
intrigues  in  England,  712;  warned  to 
leave  London,  713  ;  advises  the  Declara- 
tion of  Breda,  720 

Ormond  (James),  thirteenth  Earl,  deserts 
James  II.,  785 

Overbury,  poisoned,  598 

Oxford,  Lord,  opposition  to  James  I., 
imprisoned,  604 

Pace,  Sir  Christopher,  proposes  to  make 

CromweU  King,  710 
Paget,  helps  Somerset  to  set  aside  Henry 

VIII  's  will,  422  ;    remonstrates  with 


him,  431,  432,  434,  465;  describes  tb« 
need  of  reform  in  England,  435  ;  allowed 
to  coin  false  money,  436 ;  sent  to  the 
Tower,  440 ;  sent  by  the  CouncU  to  re- 
ceive Mary,  446 ;  opposes  Gardiner,  452 

Pale,  the  EngUsh,  described,  401 

Pahner,  betrays  Somerset,  440 ;  executed, 
447 

Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  495; 
prefers  ritualism,  513;  persecutes  the 
Puritans,  667 

Parliament,  Henry  VII.  receives  the 
sanction  of,  356 ;  subservient,  357,  858, 
895;  rarely  summoned  by  Henry  VII., 
362 ;  Wolsey  rules  without,  377,  386  : 
asserts  its  privUeges,  387 ;  ecclesiastical 
legislation  in,  389,  391,  392,  393,  395, 
897,  412,  430,  437,  522,  523  ;  Elizabeth's 
conduct  to,  566,  567,  579  ;  increased  im- 
portance of,  584  ;  acknowledged  a  Court 
of  Record,  588;  James  I.'s  dislike  to, 
599,  600,  604;  opposition  to  James  in, 
594,  599,  60S;  character  of,  609;  its 
hold  upon  the  Crown,  610 ;  opposition 
to  Charles  I.  in,  612,  614-616,  622- 
624,  626,  627,  642;  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment meets,  644,  645  ;  passes  Root  is.a 
Branch  BUI,  650 ;  Triennial  Bill,  651 ;  its 
suspicions,  658;  Ordinance  of  Militia, 
658;  takes  the  Covenant,  664 ;  Self- 
denying  Ordinance,  672,  673;  Presby- 
terian, 680,  681;  quarrels  with  the 
army,  682,  683;  Pride's  Purge,  686; 
passes  sentence  on  Charles,  687 ;  House 
of  Lords  abolished,  688  ;  proposed  dis- 
solution of,  699,  700,  702  ;  expelled  by 
CromweU,  703  ;  Barebone's,  704 ;  under 
the  Instrument,  706;  reconstructed, 
712 ;  under  Richard  CromweU,  717 ; 
the  Bump,  718-720;  the  Convention, 
722,  725;  Charles  II.'s,  726,  727; 
opposition  in,  731,  733,  736,  739,  743, 
745-748,  750,  757 ;  James  XL's,  764,  769 ; 
the  Convention,  788,  789 

Parma,  Prince  of,  sent  against  Orange, 
551 ;  besieges  Antwerp,  552 ;  conquers 
Leicester,  554  ;  his  knowledge  of  Eng- 
land, 559;  leaves  the  Netherlands,  665 

Parr,  Catherine,  marries  Henry  VIII., 
415  ;  marries  Seymour,  dies,  429 

Parr,  WiUiam,  brother  of  Catherine,  made 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  423 ;  sent 
against  the  Western  rebels,  438  ;  sup- 
posed plot  against  him,  440  ;  convicted 
of  treason  against  Mary,  447;  in  Eliza- 
beth's CouncU,  492 

Parry,  his  plots  against  Elizabeth,  660 

Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  his  mission  in  Eng- 
land, 546 

Parsons,  Chief  Justice  in  Ireland,  654 

Paolet,  Earl  of  WUtshire,  made  Marquis 
of  Winchester,  440 ;  joins  Mary,  445 ; 
opposes  Gardiner,  452 

Paulet,  Sir  Amyas,  ha«  charge  of  Mary, 
550 ;  refuses  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  her  execution,  557 

Peace.    [See  Treaty.] 
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Peasantry,  causes  for  their  discontent, 
405,  406;  effect  of  the  Vagrancy  Act, 
428;  effect  of  the  enclosures  and  iiasture 
farms  on,  430,  470, 471 ;  socialistic  views 
excited,  431;  their  love  for  Somerset, 
440;  hatred  for  Northumberland,  445; 
their  condition,  468  ;  their  sufferings  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  573  ;  rebel  against  the 
enclosures,  593  ;  oppressed  by  Charles 
I.'s  taxes,  619,  628;  their  condition, 
802,  803 

Peckham,  Sir  Henry,  imprisoned,  457 

Pembroke,  his  opposition  to  Buckingham, 
612 

Penn,  Admiral,  his  expedition  to  the 
West  Indies,  708 

Penruddmck,  his  plot,  beheaded,  707 

Pepys,  his  diary  quoted,  720 

Percy,  Henry,  fourth  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, killed,  359 

Percy,  Henry,  sixth  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, supposed  to  have  been  contracted 
to  Anne  Boleyn,  400 

Percy,  Thomas,  brother  of  the  sixth  Earl, 
joins  the  Northern  rebellion,  407 

Percy,  Thomas  (his  son),  seventh  Earl, 
rebels  against  Elizabeth,  flies  to  Scot- 
land, 518;  Imprisoned  in  Lochleven 
Castle,  519 

Percy,  Henry,  ninth  Earl,  implicated  in 
Main  Plot,  585 ;  imprisoned  for  life, 
591 

Percy,  steward  of  the  ninth  Earl,  joins 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  589 ;  kiUed,  591 

Perkin.    [See  Warbeck.] 

Perlin,  quoted,  467,  469 

Perrot,  Sir  John,  Deputy  in  Ireland,  639, 
543 

Persecution  of  Catholics,  395,  412,  437, 
439,  493,  547,  549,  588, 592 ;  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, 728,  729,  737,  754-756,  764, 
772 ;  of  the  Huguenots,  494,  498,  501, 
527,  613,  624,  763,  781 ;  of  Nonconfor- 
mists, 513,  568,  570,  587,  589,  635,  727, 
729.  732,  763;  of  Protestants,  419,  447, 
454-461,  602,  708 

Petition  and  Advice,  710 

Petition  of  Right,  622-624;  violated, 
626 

Philibert  of  Savoy,  proposed  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  454;  leads  a  Spanish 
army  against  France,  459 

Phihp,  the  Archduke,  acknowledges  War- 
beck,  360;  marries  Joanna,  364;  dies, 
365 

Philip  II.,  proposed  marriage  with  Mary, 
448 ;  her  love  for  him,  452 ;  comes  to 
England,  453 ;  his  power  in  England 
restricted,  454 ;  leaves  England,  be- 
comes Emperor,  455 ;  revisits  England, 
459  ;  proposes  to  marry  Elizabeth,  dis- 
likes her  Protestantism,  489;  she  rejects 
him,  492  ;  faithful  to  English  alliance, 
494;  engaged  to  Elizabeth  of  France, 
495;  consents  to  Dudley's  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  500  ;  thinks  of  espous- 
ing Mary's  cause   517 ;  unmUing  to  go 


to  war  with  Elizabeth,  521 ;  renews  his 
alliance    with  her,    528 ;     refuses    her 
mediation  in  the  Netherlands,  529;  un- 
willing to  help  Ireland,  538;   receives 
Irish  refugees,  541 ;  allows  a  small  ex- 
pedition to  Ireland,  542 ;  his  war  with 
Portugal,   545,    547 ;    promises  help  to 
Guise,  548  ;   becomes  Mary's  heir,  550 ; 
desires  Elizabeth's  assassination,  550; 
detains  the  English  ships,  553;  deter- 
mines to  invade  England,  558;  prepares 
the  Armada,  559;    lays  claim  to  Brit- 
tany, 566;  roused  by  Essex's  victory, 
571 ;  dies,  575 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  406-408 
Plague,  in  London,  732 
Plotters,  the,  653 
Pole,   John,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  genealogy 

of,  409 ;  supports  Simnel,  358 
Pole,  Edmund  de  la,  banished,  365 
Pole,  Reginald,  genealogy  of,  409,  urges 
reconciliation  with  Rome,  448  ;  returns 
to  England  as  Legate,  addresses  Parlia- 
ment, 453 ;    his  persecutions,  454 ;  de- 
posed for  heresy,  dies,  461 
Pole,  Henry,   Lord  Montague,  his  con- 
spiracy, 409,  executed,  410 
Pole,  Margaret,  Countess   of   Salisbury, 
head  of  the  Yorkists,  382 ;  imphcateil 
with  the  Nun  of  Kent,  394;  her  con- 
spiracy, 410 
Ponet,  made  Bishop  of  Winchester,  437 
Poor  Law,  passed,  573 
Popes — 
Adrian  VI.,  his  character,  dies,  380 
Clement  VII.,  alliance  with  Francis  I., 
380 ;     refuses     the    Divorce,     385 ; 
threatens  excommunication,  392 ;  ex- 
communicates Henry,  395 
Innocent  XI.,    his   policy,    770 ;    his 

quarrel  with  Louis  XIV.,  781 
Julius  II.,  his  policy,  368 ;  his  success, 
370;  his  dispensation  to  Henry  VIII. 
disputed,  385,  390 
Julius  III.,  his  character,  439;  makes 
Pole  Legate,    sends   his  absolution, 
453  :  dies,  455 
Leo  X.,    his    character,    370 ;    makes 
Wolsey  Cardinal,  375 ;  dies,  379 ;  his 
buU  against  Luther,  384 
Paul  III.,  makes  Fisher  Cardinal,  396  ; 
sends  Henry  VIII.  a  buU  of  deposi- 
tion, 396 ;  dies,  439 
Paul  IV.,  his  character,  455;   eager  to 
expel  the  Spaniards  from  Naples,  459; 
deprives  Pole  for  heresy,  461 
Pius   v.,    excommunicates    Elizabeth, 
520 ;  instigates  the  Ridolfl  Plot,  522  ; 
on  bad  terms  with  Philip,  538 
Popish  Plot,  750,  751,  754 
Pouch,  Captain,  his  rebellion,  593 
Powis,  joins    Sunderland's   party,    770; 

Solicitor-General,  771 
Poynings,  his  law  established  in  Ireland, 
362 ;  member  of  Henry  VIII.'s  ministry, 
367 ;    the  law  neglected  by  Falkland, 
633 ;    the  use  Wentworth  made  of  it, 
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634,  635 ;  Charles  anthorizes  Ormoud  to 

suppress  it,  674 

Poyntz,  follows  the  Scotch  army,  680; 
Ids  Presbyterianism,  684 

Prsemunire,  Wolsey  breaks,  376;  suffers 
for,  388 ;  the  Church  accused  of  break- 
ing, 390 

Presbyterianism,  established  in  Scotland, 
568  ;  republican  principles  of,  583,  645 ; 
established  in  England,  666  ;  contrasted 
with  Independency,  670;  ordinance 
establishing  it,  680 ;  its  quarrel  with 
the  army,  681;  outbreak  in  London, 
683 

Preston,  defeated,  691 ;  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  the  North,  776;  succeeds  Sunder- 
land, 783 

Prices,  468,  471,  473,  485,  802,  803 

Pride,  purges  the  House,  686 

Privateers,  their  expeditions,  516, 560,  572 ; 
against  Spain,  523, 563 ;  their  Protestan- 
tism, 534 

Protestantism  [see  Beformation,  Persecu- 
tion, and  Puritans],  Cecil's  love  for,  489; 
shown  in  Parliament,  522,  623;  excited 
by  the  Catholic  plots,  534 ;  established 
in  Ireland,  535,  586 ;  in  ScotlaJid,  545 

Protesters,  Cromwell's  sympathy  with, 
696 

Prynne,  his  punishment,  631 

Pvuitans,  an  organised  body,  512,  513 ;  in- 
crease of,  567;  persecuted,  568,  669; 
triumphant,  570  ;  their  views  of  royalty, 
583 ;  disappointed  in  James  I.,  586, 586, 
589  ;  sign  the  Millenary  Petition,  687  ; 
republicanism  of,  645 

Pym,  imprisoned,  604 ;  quoted,  644 ;  re- 
fuses to  interfere  in  the  No-Bishop 
riots,  645 ;  Impeaches  Strafford,  645  ; 
takes  advantage  of  panics,  650 ;  quoted, 
651 ;  fosters  riots,  657 ;  attempt  to 
arrest  him,  657 

RAiNSBOBonoH,  Parliamentaiy  comman- 
der, 678 

Raleigh,  his  rise,  570;  founds  Virginia, 
572;  concerned  in  the  Main  Plot,  585; 
imprisoned,  586 ;  released,  600;  explores 
the  Orinoco,  601;  executed,  601 

Randolph,  ambassador  to  Scotland,  504  ; 
dies,  570 

Ratcliffe,  Thomas,  third  Earl  of  Sussex, 
opposes  the  Northern  insurrection,  518; 
invades  Scotland,  520 

Ratcliffe,  Henry,  fourth  Earl,  dies,  570 

Reeve,  Parliamentary  judge,  666 

Reformation,  first  signs  of,  357 ;  progress 
of,  383;  spread  of,  389;  its  political 
character,  398;  its  disorders,  411;  its 
violence,  424,  429,  435,  437 ;  consequent 
immorality,  438, 472 ;  opposition  to,  442, 
447  [see  Persecution  and  Church] 

Relics,  examination  and  destruction  of, 
478.  479 

Remonstrance,  the  Great,  656 

Renud,  Spanish  ambassador,  his  advice 
to  M<uv,  446, 447 ;  suggests  her  marriage 


with  Philip,  448;  urges  the  death  of 
Lady  Jane  and  Elizabeth,  447,  451,  452 ; 
his  hold  upon  Mary,  463 ;  disapproves 
of  the  persecution,  454;  astonished  at 
Elizabeth's  Protestant  measures,  492 

Requescens,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands, 
529;  sends  ambassadors  to  Elizabeth, 
530;  breaks  up  the  Douay  Seminary, 
546 ;  dies,  530 

Revenue  of  Henry  VII.,  362;  of  Charles 
IL,  725;  of  James  11.,  764 

Richelieu,  his  opposition  to  Austria,  610 ; 
his  policy,  611 ;  English  ships  lent  him, 
613 ;  Bucldngham's  quarrel  with,  621 ; 
besieges  La  Rochelle,  624;  helps  the 
Scotch,  640,  642 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  nominated  successor 
to  Henry  VIII.,  400;  dies,  401;  Viceroy 
in  Ireland,  403  . 

Ridley,  preaching  at  Paul's  Cross,  424 ; 
Bishop  of  London,  437 ;  imprisoned, 
456 ;  burnt,  456 

Ridolfl,  his  conspiracy,  622,  62S;  dis- 
covered, 524 

Rigby,  besieges  Latham  House,  668 

Rizzio,  Mary's  secretary,  505 ;  murdered, 
506 

Rochester,  friend  of  Gardiner,  452;  the 
Government  in  his  hands,  458 

Rogers,  burnt,  454 

Rookwood,  joins  Gunpowder  Plot,  590; 
imprisoned,  591 

Root  and  Branch  Bill,  650 

Ross,  Bishop  of,  Mary's  agent,  623 ;  con- 
fesses the  Ridolfl  Plot,  524 

Rothes,  a  creature  of  Lauderdale,  730; 
persecutes  the  Covenanters,  754 

Roundhead,  the  word  first  used,  667 

Rudyard,  quoted,  650 

Rump,  origin  of,  687;  bitterness  of  the 
excluded  members,  705  ;  restored,  718; 
ejected,  recalled,  719 ;  dissolves  itself, 
720 

Rupert,  comes  over,  659;  at  Edgehill, 
660 ;  his  raids,  661 ;  takes  Bristol,  662 ; 
relieves  Latham  House,  668 ;  at  Marston 
Moor,  668,  669;  checks  Cromwell's  ad- 
vance, 675;  atNaseby,  676;  loses  Bristol, 
677;  commands  the  Irish  fleet,  692; 
escapes  to  Portugal,  698 ;  commands 
Charles  II. 's  fleet,  735 

Russell,  Sir  John  (first  Earl  of  Bedford), 
suppresses  the  Lincolnshire  rebellion, 
406 ;  suppresses  the  Western  rebellion, 
482,  433  ;  opposes  Somerset,  434 

RusseU,  Francis  (second  Earl  of  Bedford), 
in  Elizabeth's  CouncU,  492 

Russell,  WQliam  (son  of  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Bedford),  leader  of  the  Country  party, 
749 ;  leaves  the  ministry,  753 ;  withdmws 
from  Shaftesbury's  extreme  measures, 
758 ;  executed  for  complicity  in  the  Rye- 
House  Plot,  759 

Russell,  Edward  (cousin  of  William),  signs 
the  Invitation  to  William  III.,  779 

Ruthven,  kills  Rizzio,  506 ;  outlawed,  507 

Ruthven,  Raid  of,  645 
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Ravigny,  French  ambassador,  748 
Bye-Hoase  Plot,  759 

St.  Aujxoonse,  Dutch  ambassador,  dis- 
missed, 6S0 

St.  John,  Hampden's  coonsel,  630 ;  Soli- 
citor-General, 655 ;  at  Uxbridge,  674 ; 
ambassador  to  Holland,  699 

St.  Leger,  colonizes  Munster,  537 

Salisbury,  Lady.    [See  Pole.} 

Bancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
draws  up  the  petition  against  the  De- 
claration of  Indulgence,  777 ;  made  head 
of  the  Provisional  Council,  786;  pro- 
poses a  regency,  788 

Sanctuaries,  their  effect  on  crime,  471 

Bandars,  Lawrence,  burnt,  454 

Sanders,  organizes  an  expedition  from 
Spain,  541;  lands  at  Kerry,  642;  de- 
feated, 543 

SavUle.    [See  Halifax.] 

SavUIe,  becomes  a  courtier,  625 ;  deceives 
Lowdon,  643 

Savoy,  Duke  of,  persecutes  the  Vaudois,  708 

Scotland,  acknowledges  Warbeck,  361 , 
war  with  Henry  VIII.,  370,  371 ;  con- 
dition after  Flodden,  372,  373 ;  French 
intrigues  in,  379;  enmity  to  England, 
414,  415 ;  Somerset's  invasion,  416,  417  ; 
Battle  of  Pinkie,  425,  426;  condition 
after  Pinkie,  495 ;  regency  of  Mary  of 
Guise,  496-498;  jealous  of  foreign  inter- 
ference, proposal  of  union  with  England, 
499;  affairs  in,  505-512,  519,  520,  524, 
527,  528,  544-546,  550,  606,  607 ;  affairs 
in,  636-644;  Charles's  visit  to,  653; 
Montrose'scampaignin,  675, 677;  Crom- 
well's campaign  in,  694-696, 698;  Charles 
II.'s  government  of,  728,  729,  737,  755, 
756 ;  James  II.'s  persecutions  in,  763, 
764 ;  Argyle's  expedition  in,  765 

Scott,  member  of  Cromwell's  Upper  House, 
712 ;  leader  of  opposition  against  Bichard 
Cromwell,  717 

Scroggs,  believes  in  the  Popish  Plot,  751 ; 
his  unfair  conduct,  754 

Selden,  his  decision  on  Buckingham's 
case,  616;  his  speech,  623;  apprehended, 
627 ;  supports  Strafford,  648 

Self-denying  Ordinance,  672,  673 

Service  Book  [see  Liturgy],  introduced  in 
Scotland,  638 

Sexby,  his  plot,  709;  apprehended,  712 

Seymour,  Jane,  marries  Henry  VIII.,  400 ; 
dies,  408 

Seymour,  Edward,  Earl  of  Hertford  (eldest 
brother  of  Jane),  invades  Scotland  and 
Prance,  417,  418;  his  triumph  in  the 
Council,  420,  422 ;  made  Duke  of  Som- 
erset and  Protector,  his  character,  423 ;  ■ 
violence  of  his  reformation,  424 ;  fights 
the  battle  of  Pinkie,  425,  426;  declares 
war  with  France,  427  ;  reverses  Henry's 
home  policy,  427,  428;  his  sympathy 
with  the  poor,  430 ;  effects  of  his  policy, 
431-433;  his  struggle  to  retain  his 
power,   434 ;   sent  to  the  Tower,  434 ; 


his  motives,  435;  intercedes  for  Gar- 
diner, 437;  regains  influence,  charged 
with  treason,  executed,  440 ;  the  people's 
love  for  him,  440 

Seymour,  Thomas  (brother  of  the  Pro- 
tector), promoted,  423 ;  marries  Cathe- 
rine Parr,  guardian  of  Elizabeth  and 
Lady  Jane,  proposes  to  marry  Elizabeth, 
his  treason,  429 ;  executed,  430 

Seymour,  Edward  (second  son  of  the  Pro- 
tector), marries  Catherine  Grey,  576 

Seymour,  Edward,  Lord  Beauchamp  (son 
of  Edward),  claimant  to  the  throne,  576 

Seymour,  William  (son  of  Beauchamp), 
marries  Arabella  Stuart,  596;  escapes, 
597 

Seymour,  Edward  (descended  from  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Protector),  opposes 
James  II.,  764  ;  head  of  the  Opposition, 
769 ;  joins  William,  784 

Seymour,  Henry,  naval  commander,  560, 
561 

Shaftesbury,  member  of  the  Cabal  Min- 
istry, 739;  changes  sides,  745;  impri- 
soned, 747 ;  makes  use  of  the  Popish 
Plot,  751 ;  leader  of  the  Opposition,  752, 
753 ;  presents  James  as  a  Popish  recu- 
sant, 756  ;  his  plan  of  insurrection,  758 ; 
he  retires  to  the  Continent,  758 

Shakspere,  574 

Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  his 
character,  728 ;  assists  Lauderdale,  730 ; 
persecutes  the  Covenanters,  754;  mur- 
dered, 755 

Sharington,  Master  of  the  Bristol  Mint, 
suppUes  Seymour  with  money,  429; 
issues  testons,  436 ;  his  immense  gains, 
472 

Ship-money,  devised,  629;  trial  on,  630; 
collected,  642 ;  Charles  offers  to  resign, 
643  ;  declared  illegal,  650 

Shrewsbury.    [See  Talbot.] 

Sibthorpe,  his  sermon,  618 

Sidney,  Sir  Henry,  Deputy  in  Ireland,  536; 
his  coloniiation  schemes,  537  ;  recalled, 
538;  returns  as  Deputy,  540;  returns 
home,  542 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  his  death,  554 

Sidney,  Henry,  signs  the  invitation  to 
William,  779;  gives  him  information, 
782 

Sidney,  Algernon,  executed  for  complicity 
in  the  Rye-House  Plot,  759 

Simnel,  Lambert,  his  insurrection,  358, 359 

Skeffington,  sent  to  Ireland,  403 ;  restores 
order  there,  404 

Skippon,  defends  London,  661 ;  defeated, 
669;  ordered  to  Ireland,  681;  Inquires 
into  the  army  grievances,  682 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  friend  of  Somerset, 
434 ;  attempts  to  colonize  Ulster,  538 

Southampton.    [See  Wriothesley.] 

Spenser,  574,  575 

Spottiswood,  Chancellor  of  Scotland, 
637 

Stafford.    [See  Howard.] 

Stanley,  Sir  WUliam,  executed,  360 
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Stanley,  commanding  at  Plodden,  372 

Stamford,  Parliamentary  general,  661 ;  de- 
feated, 663 

Stapleton,  Presbyterian,  yields  to  the 
army,  682 

Star  Chamber.    [See  Court.] 

Strafford.    [See  Wentworth.] 

Strode,  attempt  to  arrest  him,  657 

Stuart,  Esm6  (nephew  of  Lennox,  Damley 'b 
father),  visits  Scotland,  his  schemes, 
made  Earl  of  Lennox,  544 ;  fails  to  in- 
duce Philip  to  join  him,  545 ;  his  quarrel 
with  the  Kirk,  545;  flies  to  Paris,  his 
plans  thwarted,  546 

Stuart,  James  (nephew  of  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree  and  Mar- 
garet Hamilton,  Arran's  sister),  obtains 
James's  favour,  546 ;  made  Earl  of  Arran, 
his  character,  550 

Stukely,  privateer,  invades  Algier,  dies, 
541 

Subsidy,  described,  613 

Suffolk.    [See  Grey.] 

Sully,  ambassador,  his  connection  with 
the  Main  Plot,  585 

Sunderland,  his  character,  753 ;  supports 
the  Exclusion  BUI,  757 ;  supports  James 
II.,  759;  member  of  the  Cabinet,  762; 
head  of  the  Catholic  party,  770 ;  triumph 
of  his  party,  774 ;  requested  to  present 
the  Bishops' Petition,  777 ;  betrays  them, 
778;  offers  to  support  William,  782; 
deprived  of  his  office  by  James,  783 

Surrey.    [See  Howard.] 

Sussex.    [See  Ratcliffe.] 

Tables,  organization  of  the,  638 

Talbot,  Francis,  Earl  of  Shrewsbuiy, 
member  of  Henry  VIII.'s  ministry,  367  ; 
suppresses  the  Northern  insurrection, 
407 

Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  joins  Sunder- 
land's party,  770 ;  urges  the  destruction 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  774;  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  774 ;  his  plans  for 
Ireland,  776  ;  advises  the  xise  of  the 
Irish  army  in  England,  780 

Taylor,  Rowland,  burnt,  454 

Temple,  Sir  William,  arranges  the  Triple 
Alliance,  740 ;  ambassador  to  Holland, 
745 ;  his  scheme  of  government,  752  753 

Thompson,  the  Leveller,  shot,  690 

Throgmorton,  Sir  Nicholas,  implicated  in 
Wyatt's  conspiracy,  acquitted,  452 

Throgmorton,  John,  in  the  Dudley  con- 
spiracy, sent  to  the  Tower,  457;  tor- 
tured, 458 

Throgmorton,  Thomas,  arrested,  548  ;  exe- 
cuted, 549 

Thurloe,  Secretary  of  State,  712 ;  proclaims 
Richard  Cromwell,  714 

Tilly,  General,  his  successes,  619 

Tonnage  and  poundage,  granted  for  one 
year,  613;  described  (note),  613;  com- 
plained of,  615 ;  collected,  617  ;  Charles's 
view  of;  624;  granted  to  Charles  II.,  725 

Tories,  origin  of  the  name,  756 


Trade,  469,  470,  572,  699,  797-799 

Treaties— Etaples,  1495,  360  ;  Great  Inter- 
course,  1496,  360;  with  Scotland,  1502, 
363;  League  of  Cambrai,  1508,  868; 
Holy  League,  1511,  368 ;  with  France, 
1514,  372 ;  Confederacy,  1518,  375  ;  with 
Scotland,  1523,  379;  Nice,  1539,  412; 
with  Saxony  and  Cleves,  1540,  413 ; 
CrSpy,  1544,  418;  Boulogne,  1546,  418; 
with  France,  1550,  435  ;  Passau,  1552, 
439  ;  with  Prance,  1559, 494 ;  Cateau-Cam- 
br6sis,  1559,  495 ;  of  Edinburgh,  1560, 
498;  Amboise,  Peace  of,  1563, 502;  Ghent, 
1576,  532;  Union  of  Utrecht,  1679,  551 ; 
Independence  of  the  States,  1580,  551 ; 
with  Netherlands,  1585,  553 ;  Vervins, 
1598, 565 ;  with  Prance,  1595,  566 ;  Truce 
with  Spain,  1609, 595;  Niclasburg,  1622, 
610;  Mongon,  1626,  611;  Berwick,  1640. 
641;  Ripon,  1640,  644;  with  Ireland, 
1645,  674;  Newport,*  1648,  686;  West- 
phalia, 1648,  734;  Breda,  1667,  736; 
Triple  Alliance,  1668,  740;  Dover,  1670, 
742;  Westminster,  1674,  745;  Secret 
Treaty  with  France,  1678,  749;  Nime- 
guen,  1678,  749 

Tremayne,  involved  in  the  Dudley  con- 
spiracy, 457 

Tresham,  Implicated  in  Essex's  treason, 
578;  joins  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  saves 
Mounteagle,  590 

Trevor,  Parliamentary  judge,  666 

Triennial  Bill,  passed,  651 

Triers,  appointed,  705 ;  assisted  by  the 
major-generals,  707;  the  qualification 
for,  724 

Triple  Alliance,  740 

Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  on  Mary's 
Church  Commission,  447;  his  persecu- 
tions, 454 

Turenne,  bis  victories,  713 ;  his  death, 
747 

Turks,  invading  Europe,  374 ;  alliance  with 
Francis  I.,  416 ;  wiih  Henry  II.,  439 

Turner,  attacks  Buckingham,  616 

Turner,  Sir  John,  his  cruelties  in  Scotland, 
737 

Tyndale,  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
burnt,  410 

Tyrone.    [See  O'Niel.] 

Undertakers  of  James's  Parliament, 
600 ;  blamed,  603 

Union  of  Utrecht,  551 

Universities  of  Europe,  the  divorce  ques- 
tion referred  to  them,  390 ;  of  England, 
poverty  of,  438,  477,  478;  study  of 
Greek  permitted  in,  476 ;  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  interfered  with  by  James 
IL,  771,  775,  776 

Uses,  Statute  of,  405 

Vagrancy  Act,  428,  468,  469,  471 ;  laws 

against  vagrants,  573 
Valentine,  Imprisoned,  627 
Vane,  Sir  Henry,  his  notes,  648 ;  at  Ux- 

bridge,    674;    excepted  from  the  Am- 
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nesty,  petition  for  his  life,  723 ;  executed, 

727 

Van  Tromp,  Dutch  admiral,  642;  his 
death,  701 

Vassals,  imprisoned,  626 

Vaux,  Sir  Nicholas,  his  dress,  466 

Venables,  sent  to  Londonderry,  693;  his 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  708 

Venice,  its  power,  league  against,  368; 
joins  against  Francis,  379 

ViUiers,  favourite  of  James  I.,  598; 
friendship  with  Spain,  599;  made  first 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  604 ;  visits  Spain, 
quarrels  with  Bristol,  605;  his  reason 
for  the  French  match,  611 ;  opposition 
to  him,  612 ;  his  difficult  position,  613 ; 
effort  for  popularity,  614;  impeached, 
616 ;  attacks  Bristol,  616 ;  estranged 
from  France,  020 ;  quarrels  with  Riche- 
lieu, 621;  expedition  to  Rh6,  621;  at- 
tack on,  623 ;  assassinated,  624 ;  charac- 
ter, 625 

Villiers,  George,  second  Duke  of  Bucking- 

.  ham  (son  of  the  first  Duke),  opposes 
Clarendon,  738;  member  of  the  Cabal 
ministry,  739 ;  attempts  toleration,  740; 
joins  the  popular  party,  745;  imprisoned, 
747 ;  his  duel  with  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, 800 

Virginia,  foimded  by  Raleigh,  572 

Vowel,  his  plot,  executed,  705 

Waqstait,  his  plot  against  Cromwell, 
707 

Wakeman,  accused  of  complicity  in  the 
Popish  Plot,  754 

Wallenstein,  General,  his  successes,  619 

Waller,  William,  defeated,  honourably  re- 
ceived, 663;  defeated,  669;  excluded 
by  Self-denying  Ordinance,  672;  suc- 
cessful, 675 ;  his  Presbyterianism,  684 

Waller,  Edmund,  his  plot,  666 

Walslngham,  made  Secretary,  490;  his 
character,  490 ;  persecutes  the  Catholics, 
547;  discovers  Guise's  projects,  54S; 
discovers  the  Babington  conspiracy, 
555 ;  dies,  570 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  his  claims,  359 ;  acknow- 
ledged in  Ireland,  France,  Burgundy, 
and  Scotland,  359,  360 ;  his  first  inva- 
sion, 360 ;  his  second,  361 ;  his  confes- 
sion, 361 ;  executed,  362 

Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Chancellor,  367;  resigns,  375;  his 
opiuion  of  the  taxes,  387;  resigns  his 
archbishopric,  dies,  392;  his  inquiries 
into  the  monasteries,  4S0 

Warwick.    [See  Edward  and  Dudley.] 

Wa^-son,  his  part  in  the  Bye  Plot,  executed, 
586 

Wentworth,  Sir  Thomas,  commanding  at 
Calais,  460 

Wentworth,  the  Puritan,  excites  Eliza- 
beth's anger,  530 

Wentworth  (Lord  Strafford),  pricked  for 
sheriff,  615 ;  his  speech,  622 ;  becomes 
the  mainstay  of  the  Court,  626;  fines 


Sir  D.  Fowles,  629;  his  opinion  of  ship- 
money,  629;  Charles's  adviser,  630; 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  North, 
632 ;  Deputy  of  Ireland,  633 ;  his  scheme 
of  government,  634,  635 ;  persecutes  the 
Puritans,  excites  discontent,  636 ;  ad- 
vises caution  with  regard  to  Scotland, 
640;  ordered  to  attack  Scotland,  641; 
prepares  to  impeach  Pym,  645 ;  his 
trial,  646-648 ;  his  execution,  649 

Western  rebellions,  409,  432,  471 

Weston,  Lord  Treasurer,  625 ;  attacked, 
626 

Westmoreland,  Earl  of,  escapes  to  Scot- 
land, 518 ;  invades  England,  520 

Whalley,  mutiny  in  his  regiment,  690 ; 
wishes  CromweU  to  take  the  title  of 
King,  711 

Wharton,  imprisoned,  747 

Whigs,  origin  of  the  name,  756 

Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  per- 
secutes the  Puritans,  569 

WUdman,  his  plots  against  Cromwell, 
707 

William  I.  of  Orange,  petitions  Philip  II. 
against  the  Edicts,  begins  the  war,  512 ; 
Brille  captured  in  his  name,  526 ;  rejects 
Elizabeth's  mediation,  529;  sends  am- 
bassadors to  her,  530 ;  forms  the  Union 
of  Utrecht,  declares  the  independence 
of  the  States,  is  assassinated,  551 

William  II.  of  Orange  (grandson  of  Wil- 
liam L),  marries  Mary,  daughter  of 
Charles)  I.,  receives  Charles  II.,  691; 
hostile  to  the  Parliament,  dies,  698 

William  III.  (son  of  William  II.),  too 
yoxmg  to  be  Stadtholder,  734 ;  leader  of 
the  anti-republican  ,  party,  |735  ;  saves 
Holland  from  the  French,  744  ;  marries 
Mary,  daughter  of  James  II.,  748 ; 
Charles  II.  proposes  to  make  him 
regent,  757;  tries  to  prevent  Argyle's 
expedition,  764;  the  Whigs  apply  to 
him,  775 ;  fear  of  his  succession,  776 ; 
invited  to  England,  779 ;  his  difficulties, 
780 ;  his  declaration,  783 ;  Lands  in  Tor- 
bay,  784;  treats  with  James's  commis- 
sioners, 786 ;  goes  to  London,  787  ;  pro- 
claimed King,  789 

Williams,  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord 
Keeper,  604;  accused  by  Sibthorpe,  618 ; 
disgraced,  622 ;  his  protest,  657 

Wilmot,  joins  the  Army  Plot,  651;  Royalisi 
genferal,  663 

Winchester.    [See  Paulet.] 

Windebank,  impeached,  escapes,  649 

Wlnram  of  Liberton,  negotiates  with 
Charles  II.,  693 

Winter,  Admiral,  defeats  the  Spaniards  at 
Smerwick,  543;  attacks  the  Armada, 
561 

Winter,  joins  Gunpowder  Plot,  589  ;  exe- 
cuted, 591 

Winwood,  Secretary  of  State,  598 

Wishart,  executed,  419 

Wolsey,  his  rise,  offices,  character,  375; 
policy  and  wealth,  376,   377,  467;   his 
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success  and  ambition,  378 ;  disappoint- 
ment and  change  of  policy,  380,  381; 
desires  to  reform  the  Church,  384,  397, 
480 ;  favours  the  divorce,  885 ;  his  un- 
popularity, 386 ;  his  taxation,  386,  387  ; 
his  fall,  388;  his  patronage  of  learn- 
ing, 476  ;  his  love  of  building,  486 

Wright,  joins  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  689; 
kiUed,  591 

Wriothesley,  Chancellor,  tortures  Anne 
Askew,  419 ;  opposes  Somerset,  deposed, 
made  Earl  of  Southampton,  423;  tells 
Somerset  of  Sej-mour's  treason,  429; 
opposes  Somerset,  4>34 


Wriothesley,  third  Earl  of  Southunptor. 
friend  of  Essex,  678  ;  imprisoned  for  op- 
posing James  I.,  604 

Wyatt,  takes  up  arms,  449 ;  marches  to 
London,  450 ;  captured,  451 ;  tortured, 
451  ;  executed,  452 

Yorkists,  Henry  VII. 's  measures  against, 
358,  369 ;  his  cruelty  to,  360 ;  surviving 
members  of,  382;  their  hopes,  393; 
concerned  in  the  Irish  rebellion,  401 ; 
excited  to  rebellion  by  the  birth  of 
Edward  VI.,  400 
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